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Shane's  is  literally  a  Treasure-House  of 

WEDDING  GIFTS 


VERY  single  item  of  merchandise  in  our  establishment  is  appropriate  for  a 
Wedding  Gift,  for  the  sole  mission  of  this  institution  is  to  contribute  to  the 
comfort,  the  convenience,  and  the  luxury  of    home.     Nor   are    the    little 
things  forgotten— things  adapted  to  the  varying  sentiments  of  family  and  friendship. 

Witness,  on  this  page,  a  cozy  ensemble  suggesting  acceptable  wedding  gifts — none  of 
them  expensive,  all  of  them  appropriate.  For  in  asking  you  to  buy  your  wedding 
presents  at  Sloane's,  we  are  not  seeking  to  influence  the  amount  you  spend,  but  to  have 
you  spend  it  wisely,  by  making  a  gift  to  the  Bride  which  will  perpetuate  the  giver's 
sentiment. 
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CDeetmg  the  Reeds  of  Oo&ay 
<^*="=  at  the  tjampf on  Shop* 

AS  the  furniture  and  interiors  of  the  great 
■  designers  of  each  century  have  reflected 
the  social  life  of  the  time,  so  today  the  in- 
formal but  luxurious  home  often  seems  to 
demand  such  spacious  desks  and  deep  seated 
chairs  as  these,  which  are  harmonious  with 
the  architectural  setting  inspired  by  an  early 
eighteenth  century  country  house. 

It  is  no  less  in  the  facilities  for  creating 
hand-made  adaptations  which  make  the  home 
of  today  truly  livable  than  in  the  resources 
of  the  vast  Hampton  collection  of  carefully 
chosen  antiques  and  worthy  reproductions, 
that  the  Hampton  Decorators  are  equipped 
to  carry  out  complete  interiors  which  not 
only  harmonize  with  their  architectural  back- 
grounds but  with  the  social  life  of  today. 

RanpnStup 

l86asf50*Sflwf 
fating  St.Patrick?  Cathtbral 

nfioYork 
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Women's  and  Misses' 

Separate  Silk  Skirts 

for  walking,  golfing,  tennis  and  general  wear 


COR  years  the  women  of  America  have  hoped  for 
*    a  silk  Sports  Skirt  that  would  wash. 

Migel's  Washable  White  Fan-Ta-Si — the  most 
beautiful  of  white  Sports  Silks — may  safely  be  sent  to 
any  laundry,  or  washed  at  home — it  will  lose  none  of 
its  beauty  of  weave  or  lustre. 

Think  of  the  economy  and  convenience. 


A  label  is  sewed  on  the  waistband, 
and  a  tag  attached  which  gives  full 
instructions      and     full     assurance. 
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Distinctive 
Estate 


Convent  Near  Morristown,  N.  J. 


Beautiful  residence  of  English  architecture,  with 
10  master's  bedrooms,  5  bathrooms;  ample  ser- 
vants' accommodations,  and  the  usual  comple- 
ment of  rooms  on  the  first  floor. 

There  is  a  very  large  brick  stable  and  gardener's 
cottage,  also  ample  space  in  stable  for  a  number 
of  automobiles. 

The  land  comprises  about  26  acres  with  beautiful 
lawns  laid  out  with  trees,  shrubs,  gardens,  etc. 
There  are  a  few  acres  of  woodland. 

Brokers   Protected 

ALBERT    B.   ASHFORTH,  Inc. 


12  EAST  41th  STREET 

TELEPHONE  MURRAY  HILL  1100 


NEW  YORK 


An  Unusual  Opportunity 

A  Fire  Proof  House  Built  by  Architect  for  his  own 
use,  with  practically  every  possible  modern 
improvement. 

Located  at  Westbury,  Long  Island 


Unusual  Fireproof  House.  Westbury, Long  Island.  $30,000.1 


11  rooms,  2  baths,  first  floor,  toilet. 
Sleeping  porch  oft  every  bedroom  and 

every  bedroom  on  a  corner. 
Brown  stucco  on  hollow-wall  concrete 

construction. 
Partitions  and  floors  of  concrete.    Red 

tile  roof,  lowest  insurance  rates. 
Double  casement  windows. 
Copper    screens    tnroughout — screened 

loggia. 
Large   fireplace — 5x4   ft.    opening. 
No  mouldings — easy  to  keep  clean  and 

care  for. 
Laboratory,  kitchen,  maids'  room,  first 

floor. 
Living  room  seat  with  book  shelves  at 

sides,  radiator  under. 
Vapor   vacuum    heating   system. 


No  piping  through  floors,  wall-hung  ra- 
diators, toilets  and  basins,  built  in 
bath  tubs — 3  porcelain   laundry  tubs. 

Gas  laundry  stove  in  garage-laundry, 
hot  water  heater  in  boiler  room — ■ 
30    ton    coal    storage. 

Full  length  mirrors  on  all  closet  doors. 

Glass  door  knobs. 

Dull  nickel  hardware  throughout. 

Garage  heated — built  in  to  house  at 
the  side. 

Telephone   with   extension. 

Water,  gas  and  electricity,  cement 
sidewalks. 

Chiffarobe  dressing  table  in  each  closet. 

Lot   100x120 — more   land   available. 

30  young  fruit  and  nut  trees — small 
fruits — garden  and  cold   frame. 


For  Particulars: — 
Room  1006  -  507    Fifth  Avenue 


Town  and  Country  Houses 

Buying  :  Selling   :  Leasing  :  Exchanging 


^<HE  Real  Estate  Section  of  Arts 
^-^  y  Decoration  offers  the  oppor- 
tunity to  interest  and  establish  con- 
tact with  the  most  desirable  class  of 
prospects  for  the  purchase  of  high- 
class  properties. 

Those  desiring  to  sell,  lease  or  ex- 
change town  or  country  properties 
will  find  a  responsive  and  interested 
audience. 

Those  desiring  to  purchase  have 
available  for  instant  service  a  de- 
partment that  is  anxious  to  be  of 
assistance. 

The  facilities  of  this  department  are 
at  the  disposal  of  both  advertisers 
and  readers. 


11m 


Address 

Real  Estate  Department 
ARTS  &  DECORATION,  25  W.  43rd  St.,  New  York 


* 
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Magnificent  Long  Island  Shore  Estate  Now  Offered 


GEM  SUCH  AS  THIS  comes  within  reach  of  the  particular 
buyer  only  once  in  a  lifetime.  Richly  dowered  with  the  natural 
beauties  of  shore  front  and  woodland — which  have  been 
skillfully  used  as  a  worthy  setting  for  a  handsome  residence — 
this  estate  forms  an  ideal  permanent  family  seat.  It  is  one  of  the  few  Long 
Island  shore  front  properties  likely  to  come  into  the  market  for  a  good  while. 


This  estate  consists  of  72  acres  of  delightfully 
diversified  land,  ranging  from  hill  country,  with 
a  lovely  private  lake,  to  a  pure  white  sand  beach, 
stretching  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
The  main  house,  shown  above,  has  spacious 
foyer  hall,  library  and  dining  room  below  with 
kitchen,     laundry      etc.     Above,      10     master 


bedrooms  and  4  baths.  Separate  servants' 
quarters  consist  of  4  rooms  and  bath. 
Near  the  tennis  courts  is  a  charming  tea  house 
of  3  rooms.  Large  green-house,  heated  with 
hot  water.  Garage  accommodates  4  large  cars. 
Superintendent's  and  coachman's  cottage  each 
has  5  rooms  and  bath;  and  on  the  upland  there 
is  a  small  cottage. 

The  many  attractive  features  of  this  estate  should  secure  a  prompt  disposition 
of  the  property.     A  prompt  inspection  will  therefore  be  necessary. 

402  MADISON  AVENUE  /TTt*  lit         77T      XX  TELEPHONES: 

at  47th  STREET  (!/Jt0;0L       lH*       (JJUlJlI  Vanderbilt   5595 

New  York  City  SPECIALIST    IN   LONG    ISLAND  REAL  ESTATE  Murray   Hill    2890 


The  stable  and  barn  contains  5  tie  and  3  box 
stalls  for  family  horses;  in  another  section  5 
stalls  for  farm  horses;  with  the  usual  feed  rooms, 
carriage  rooms,  etc. 

Several  good  chicken  houses  and  runs;  cow 
barn;  tower  house;  various  wells  and  pump 
house.  An  ice  house  accommodates  the  season's 
supply  of  ice  from  the  lake. 


3or  Sale 

Important  Long  Island  Country  Estate 

240    ACRES    MAGNIFICENTLY    DEVELOPED 


ARGE  house  containing  9  master's 
bedrooms,  13  servants'  bedrooms 
and  9  baths.     The  entrance  floor 
has  3  drawing  rooms,  ball  room, 
dining  -  room,    pantries,    coat    room,    etc. 

Stable,  coachman's  apartment,  garage  for  4 
motor  cars,  superintendent's  house,  large 
cow  barn,  large  horse  barn,  small  brick 
residence,  dairy,  ice  house,  etc. 

The  property  is  within  a  few  minutes  of  sev- 
eral Golf  Courses,  near  Polo,  etc.  Would 
make  an  excellent  horse  farm.  Owing  to 
change  in  the  owner's  plans  the  property 
may  be  had  at  a  most  reasonable  price. 
For  particulars  apply  to 


Jwheatley  Hills  Real  Estate  Corp. 

95  Liberty  Street     New  York  City     Tel.  Cortlandt  4657 


COUNTRY    PROPERTIES 


Westchester  County 


Connecticut 


Long  Island 


ACREAGE 

Large  and  small  parcels,  suitable  for  Estates, 
Institutions,  Hotels,  or  development. 

COUNTRY  RESIDENCES 

On  the  hills  or  along  the  Sound,  in  all  the  best 
sections;  including  fine  estates  with  beautiful 
grounds. 

GENTLEMEN'S  FARMS 

For  general  farming  and  country  life — some  now 
being  operated  as  fruit,  poultry  or  dairy  farms. 

GEORGE  B.  CORSA 

10  East  Forty- third  St.  NEW  YORK 


An  Artist's  Lodge  at  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


Artist's  Lodge,  oak  panelled  exterior,  gumwood  panelled  interior,  large  studio 
with  gallery,  2  master  bedrooms,  2  bathrooms,  dressing  room,  kitchen  and 
maid's  room:  2  massive  stone  chimneys,  4  open  fireplaces,  running  water 
throughout.  3}/£  acres  Balsam  woodland,  rock  and  concrete  swimming  pool, 
Artesian  water  under  pressure,  private  right  of  way;  completely  furnished. 
Built  1916; aggregate  cost  322,000.  Will  sell  for  31 2,000,  immediate  possession; 
special  terms  to  desirable  applicant.    McGill,  27  Cedar  St.,  N.  Y.Tel.  4097  John 
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"Here  'neath  the  brilliant  summer  sun,  sky,  earth,  and  sea  merge  into  one" 

COUNTRY  HOME,  STOCK  FARM 

&  SEASHORE 

Combined  in  one  estate  of  500  acres,  commanding  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 

extensive  views  on  the  Maine  Coast 


Location.   \^™°™  Faurms  is  a.1 

Wells,  Me.,  about  equi- 
distant from  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and 
Portland,  Me.  Two  and  one-half  hours 
from  Boston  by  Boston  and  Maine  R.  R., 
or  three  and  one-half  hours  by  motor  over 
fine  State  road.  Overnight  from  New 
York.  Two  through  trains  daily  from 
New  York  to  Portland,  Me.,  stop  at  Wells 
Beach.  At  Kennebunkport,  four  miles 
east,  there  is  good  landing  for  yachts. 


Latld  Five  hundred  acres,  between 
sixty  and  seventy  of  which 
are  under  cultivation.  A  faultless  beach, 
one  mile  long  and  500  feet  wide,  together 
with  the  Merriland  and  Webhannet  Riv- 
ers, bound  the  estate  on  three  sides. 
One  of  these  rivers  has  a  dam  with 
ten-foot  fall  which  can  be  used  for 
power  plant.  Acres  of  beautiful  woods 
through  which  run  a  number  of  roads 
and  bridle  paths. 


Buildings.  ?ld  Colonial  dwelling. 
c>  beven  master  bedrooms, 
four  servants'  rooms,  three  baths,  and 
several  lavatories.  There  are  four  cot- 
tages and  a  large  beach  house.  Eight  au- 
tomobiles can  be  accommodated  in  two 
garages.  The  buildings  are  electrically 
lighted  throughout.  All  the  buildings  are 
on  high  ground.  Adequate  barns,  sta- 
bles, dairy  and  poultry  buildings.  Farm 
equipment  is  modern  and  complete. 


Livestock  a?ld  Eauibment.     ^  nerd  °^  thirty  pure-bred  Guernseys,  including  two  sires  from  famous  herds,  will  be 

1      f  sold  with,  or  independently  of,  the  property.    They  are  housed  in  a  cow  barn  for  thirty- 

five  head,  recently  built  according  to  best  modern  standards.    The  calf-and-bull  barn  will  accommodate  twenty  animals. 

A  separate  dairy,  built  after  modern  sanitary  plans,  is  equipped  with  electrically  driven  separator  and  churns.    Herds- 
man's office  and  wash  rooms.     Two  large  refrigerators. 

The  hennery  consists  of  poultry  houses  for  1800  hens,  built  according  to  latest  agricultural  college  plans,  with  incubator 
cellar,  and  separate  building  for  fattening  and  killing.     Hot  and  cold  water  and  large  refrigerator. 

The  seven  horses,  of  which  three  are  saddle  horses,  are  housed  in  a  stable  containing  eight  stalls  and  three  box  stalls. 


There  is  great  opportunity  for  both  pleasure  and  profit  in  the  further  development  of  the  estate. 

To  be  sold  outright  on  satisfactory  terms.     Renting  or  exchange  will  not  be  considered. 

Further  information  will  be  furnished,  or  arrangements  can  be  made  to  show  the  property  by  applying  to  your  own  broker 
or  the  owner, 

CHARLES   E.   LORD 

24  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


JUNE  25,  1920 
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Clock  by  Timothy  Chcnev  -with  a  replica  of  his  mark  as  eugra-Vfti 
.'u  the  f<ice  of  Us  dial. 


I  M  O 


HEN 


TH  E  reputation  forconscientiousworkmanship 
which  surrounds  the  name  Cheney  leads 
further  back  than  those  particular  Cheney 
brothers  who  first  produced  Cheney  Silks.  It 
extends  to  Timothy  Cheney  himself,  to  Benjamin 
Cheney,  his  brother,  to  Elisha,  son  of  Benjamin, 
("who  cut  out  the  wooden  cogs  with  his  pen- 
knife") and  to  Olcott,  the  third  generation  of 
Cheney  clock-makers. 

Timothy  Chenev,  perhaps  the  best  known  maker 
of  "Cheney  Clocks,"  appears  to  have  been  an 
active,  patriotic  soul.  When  the  Revolutionary 
War  broke  out  he  was  made  captain  ot  the  town 
militia,  and  he  marched  on  an  order  from  the 
Captain  General  of  Connecticut  to  the  relief 
of  the  Continental  Armv  in  New  York.  On 
arriving  there,  however,  he  was  set  to  the  mak- 
ing of  granular  sieves  for  powder  by  order  of 
"His  Honor,  the  Governor;"  missing,  it  is  true, 
his  military  pay  but  thriftily  obtaining  it  after- 
wards "by  petition." 

Timothy  Cheney  made  wooden  clocks.  He 
was    the    grandfather    of    the    original    Cheney 


Brothers;  and  he  lived  in  a  time  when  the 
beauty  of  clocks  was  greatly  important  in  the 
furnishingof  the  home  —  costing,  indeed,  as  much 
as  from  "ten  to  twenty  pounds."  It  was  in  that 
gracious  Colonial  Period,  distinguished  alike  for 
the  crafty  line  and  simple  charm  of  its  houses 
and  furnishings;  and  in  the  company  of  men 
who  adorned  it,  Timothy  Cheney's  name  attains 
an  honored  place.  Less  known,  as  were  his 
clocks,  than  those  of  Bagnall,  Claggett  or  East, 
and  of  course  without  pretension  to  rank  with 
the  masterpieces  of  Chippendale,  Heppelwhite, 
or  Sheraton,  his  clocks  were  yet  of  high  repute 
—  and  worthily  so.  Even  now  they  keep  time 
faithfully  and  preserve  the  spirit  of  their  propor- 
tioned beauty  —  a  century  and  a  half  since  first 
they  tolled  the  hours. 

In  this  relation  it  may  be  appropriate  to  say 
that  Cheney  Silks,  produced  today  in  that 
same  "Five  Miles  District"  where  Timothy 
Cheney  lived  and  worked,  reflect  the  conscien- 
tious spirit  which  inspired  his  Colonial  clocks — ■ 
the  spirit  to  make  worthily  ?nd  well. 


CHENEY      BROTHERS 

tftk   Avenue  at    iSth   Street,  Neiv  York 
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the  organization  of  the  whole,  broken  bones 
in  order  to  perfect  systems,  got  rid  entirely  of 
the  potency  of  the  individual,  of  Goya's  satire, 
of  Courbet's  humanism.  A  step  further  than 
Matisse  is  Picasso,  whom  we  found,  for  a 
time,  using  abstract  symbols,  carrying  no  sug- 
gestion of  humanity,  in  order  to  portray  the 
actions  and  reactions  of  forms,  the  pull  and 
push,  give  and  take  of  forces,  in  which  indi- 
vidual will  is  as  of  little  consequence  as  a 
cork  bobbing  unconsciously  on  the  surface  of 
any  literal  sea. 

Obviously 

IN  the  State  of  Washington  there  is  a  little 
mushroom  town  called  "Opportunity," 
most  of  the  citizens  of  which  grow  "Deli- 
cious" apples.  In  New  York  City  the  latest 
society  of  artists  is  called  "The  New  Society." 
But  England  has  sinned  in  the  same  way  and 
so  has  established  a  precedent  which  our 
imaginative  artists  may  follow  without  danger 
to  their  reputations.  Anyway,  years  hence,  like 
many  another,   the  name  may  mean  nothing. 

Art  and  Clothes 

ALL  writers  have  at  some  time  or  other 
dwelt  upon  the  psychology  of  dress.  It 
is  as  near  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  affect  to 
neglect  dress  as  to  those  who  make  it  the  pre- 
dominating consideration  of  their  lives.  Car- 
lyle  has  rumbled  about  it  through  the  fog  of 
Germanic  English  and  Wilde  chirped  with  a 
hint  of  Irish  wit.  Swift  built  a  religious  satire 
out  of  a  symbolic  Peter's  coat.  Barbey  d'Aure- 
villy  made  Beau  Brummel  the  hero  of  a  novel, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Beau  himself  might  be 
shown  to  have  influenced  an  entire  French 
school — from  Constantin  Guys  on.  Of  course, 
in  showing  this  one  must  not  be  over-consci- 
entious. There  is  an  old  man  who  fortu- 
nately is  not  that  too  often.  He  started  con- 
sciousness with  the  theory  that  clothes  were 
a  negligible  quantity  and  that  with  man  they 
could  be  black  or  white  or  gray  and  no  other 
color.  He  has  changed  since.  The  frivolity 
of  his  old  age  has  conquered  the  sternness  of 
his  youth.  Some  day  he  may  appear  with  a 
vermillion  cravat  around  the  throat  of  his 
reputation.  But  that  is  questionable,  for  he 
has  a  saving  self-consciousness. 

This  is  the  place  to  be  honest  about  dress. 
It  is  the  one  art  in  which  everyone  has  inter- 
est, also  it  is  the  one  art  in  which  everyone  is 
given  the  opportunity  of  self-expression.  This 
obvious  statement  is  also  a  terrible  one  to 
make.  John  Sloan  and  the  few  or  the  great 
many  others  like  him  will  writhe  under  it. 
Mr.  Sloan,  as  you  will  remember,  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  Independent  Artists, 
which  with  him  holds  socialistic  theories  and 
an  optimism  of  pure  gold,  gold  without  alloy. 
Indeed,  the  optimism  of  John  Sloan  will  some- 
times resemble  the  idealism  of  a  middle  west- 
ern grandmother.  He  believes  that  everyone 
is  a  potential  artist,  that  every  man,  woman 
and  child  has  something  to  say  worth  repeat- 
ing, despite  that  he  has  certainly  seen  the 
way  men  and  women  dress.  But,  of  course, 
life  knows  more  repetition  than  any  other 
thing.  We  are  most  of  us  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge students  under  the  sway  of  an  admirer 
of  a  Zuleika  Dobson.  Max  Beerbohm  was 
right.  We  all  own,  at  least  figuratively,  bot- 
tom waistcoat  buttons  to  leave  consciously 
unbuttoned. 

MAN  covers  his  body  with  the  insignia 
of  his  class.  The  uniforms  of  civil  life 
are  not  fundamentally  freer  than  those  of 
army  life.  Of  course  they  tattle  more.  It  is 
a  question  whether  the  social  spirit  or  hero 
worship  is  their  mainspring.     But  man  dresses 


rather  to  be  like  than  unlike  his  fellow  men. 
Beau  Brummel  showed  that  there  must  be  in 
dress  a  definite  reserve  in  the  touches  of  per- 
sonality— a  certain  impersonality.  The  truth 
of  that  paradox  is  recognized  by  business 
artists,  if  there  are  any.  When  Darwin  de- 
fined evolution  he  said  the  last  word  in  dress. 
But  architects  could  write  about  dress  more 
practically.  The  rules  of  their  profession, 
letter  for  letter,  are  the  rules  of  dress.  No 
getting  away  from  that !  Dress  is  not  funda- 
mentally decoration,  not  any  more  than  archi- 
tecture or  painting  or  sculpture  or  literature 
is.  Dress  is  the  most  intimate  expression  of 
human  logic.  It  is  more  so  since  it  is  so  often 
illogical. 

Clothes  are  man's  confession.  In  his  bath 
it  is  difficult  to  define  whether  he  is  a  plutocrat 
or  a  plumber.  Certainly  he  is  more  naked  in 
his  clothes.  In  them  the  Bolshevist  and  the 
Capitalist  are  themselves.  Without  them  they 
are  just  men.  Only  the  athlete,  the  thought- 
less athlete,  is  disguised  by  garments.  Car- 
pentier  on  the  street  seems  aesthetic.  He  is 
himself  in  the  ring.  His  body  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  garment — it  is  man-made,  it  is  the 
creature  of  a  definite  purpose.  Octave 
Uzanne's  history  of  clothes  is  not  at  hand. 
But  it  would  undoubtedly  not  serve  our  pur- 
pose. He  has  too  often  been  interested  in 
ornament  merely  as  ornament.  Clothes  are 
rarely  that.  Only  bad  clothes  and  bad  archi- 
tecture are  that.  The  symbols  of  clothes  are 
common  property.  We  all  understand  them. 
The  late  Joseph  Pulitzer,  who  was  blind, 
hired  and  rejected  applicants  for  a  position  on 
the  evidence  of  their  clothes,  we  are  told  in 
a  book  on  him  written  by  one  of  his  secretaries. 
We  accept  and  reject  friends  on  the  same  evi- 
dence. Everyone  does!  The  judgment  of 
clothes  is  complicated  by  dogmas  that  are  very 
like  superstitions.  It  is  feminine  judgment. 
It  is  like  the  judgments  of  any  other  of  the 
arts,  though  these  are  not  so  generally  prac- 
tised or  passed.  Clothes  define  social  position, 
wealth,  even  the  age  of  the  wearer's  wealth. 
Clothes  as  a  confession  are  terrible,  because 
they  are  so  often  an  unconscious  confession. 

APOLITICAL  history  of  America  could 
be  written  on  exhibits  of  politicians' 
clothes.  Think  of  the  black  campaign  hats 
that  have  been  worn  in  emulation  of  the  de- 
mocracy of  Lincoln — and  the  funereal  frock 
coats.  No,  clothes  do  not  make  the  man,  but 
they  display  him.  His  face  is  often  a  masque, 
his  clothes  rarely,  rarely  in  America.  We  are 
just  beginning  to  be  a  cultured  nation.  We 
are  even  beginning  to  reject  the  disguise  of 
the  parasitical  rough  diamond  and  of  that 
bland,  heavy-witted  impersonator,  "the  friend 
of  the  peepul."  Mr.  Hearst  once  resorted  to 
a  campaign  hat.  He  had  hopes  then.  Mr. 
Sulzer  wore  it  romantically  along  with  a  some- 
what Napoleonic  lock.  Perhaps  he  was  an 
idealist.  But  the  black  hat  is  slowly  merging 
into  the  background  of  tradition.  It  will  be 
lost  in  it  soon.  Intellectual  eyes  are  being 
trained  on  politics.  Davenport's  cartoon  of 
Mr.  Wilson  in  dress  suit  and  pumps  could  no 
longer  be  effective.  The  people  themselves 
have  begun  to  wear  them.  When  we  become 
as  civilized  as  France  we  may  consent  to  elect 
a  president  who  dresses  as  fastidiously  as  Mon- 
sieur Deschanel.  We  cannot  now  conceive 
a  chief  executive  possessing  one  hundred  suits 
of  clothes.  The  campaign  hats,  whether  on 
Champ  Clark  or  Joe  Cannon,  have  thrown  a 
long  shadow  ahead  of  them.  But  it  is  grow- 
ing shorter  and  the  symbol  for  which  they 
stood  is  dying.  Some  time  kissing  babies  will 
cease  entirely  to  be  a  good  bit  of  political  ma- 
chinery. By  that  time  long  cigars — "manly 
cigars" — will  have  lost  their  romantic  appeal 
and  an  American  executive  will  dare  to  smoke 


cigarettes  publicly  and  to  wear  a  shepherd 
check  suit.  Still  the  last  is  doubtful.  As  well 
imagine  a  president  in  white  spats! 

No  crime  is  worse  than  fastidiousness  in  a 
new  and  democratic  nation.  FastidioiiMii" 
came  with  the  decay  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
It  is  a  hothouse  plant — a  product  of  too  much, 
ease.  The  best  or  the  most  carefully  dressc*** 
man  in  our  republic  cannot  be  its  president. 
Even  we  will  forgive  more  in  kings.  They 
may  be  as  magnificent  as  they  desire — tiny 
can  never  be  magnificent  enough.  The  late 
King  Leopold  of  Belgium  made  a  kingly  U^- 
ure.  King  George  IV  has  always  been  too 
meek. 

ON  the  whole,  however,  romanticism  lias 
gone  out  of  clothes.  The  period  is  effi- 
cient. Its  logic  or  economy  has  removed  num- 
berless furbelows.  It  has  cut  the  hair  of  the 
musician  and  changed  the  painter's  cravat.  It 
has  almost  entirely  obliterated  velvet  from  the 
apparel  of  man.  And  gold  cords  are  permitted 
only  on  the  uniforms  of  social  mariners.  The 
navy  has  to  make  a  show  in  foreign  parts.  A 
peace  army  has  invariably  been  more  gor- 
geously attired  than  a  conscripted  army. 
There  is  the  lure  of  uniforms  to  counteract 
the  monotony  of  army  life  in  times  of  peace. 
But  uniforms  are  perhaps  outside  the  province 
of  this  article.  The  pseudo-college  students 
of  the  tailoring  advertisements  are  in  real  life 
exaggerated  examples  of  that  new  temper 
which  is  beginning  to  deride  the  black  cam- 
paign hat.  In  Newr  York  City  these  costumes 
are  worn,  for  the  most  part,  by  East  Side  blue- 
beards.  They  are  essentially  outside  the  bounds 
of  the  dress  ethics  of  Beau  Brummel.  They 
are  too  unrestrictedly  exaggerated.  They  are 
almost  burlesques.  They  take  an  evolutionary 
step  of  unnatural  and  therefore  of  too  great 
length.  Perhaps  this  is  due  to  the  abnormal 
condition  of  the  time,  which  some  French 
writer  has  called  "immoral" — meaning  rathei|- 
extravagant.  The  definition  of  immorality  in 
France  is  not  ours.  The  effeteness  of  the 
extravagant  eighteenth  century  under  Louis 
XVI  would  seem  to  be  duplicated  in  the 
clothes  of  the  day.  Are  they  the  last  swing 
of  the  pendulum  away  from  the  broad  shoul- 
ders, padded  to  maintain  the  effect  of  manly 
might,  desired  when  we  were  more  primitive? 
The  mind's  the  thing  now:  man's  beauty 
in  his  head.  He  bemeans  broad  shoulders  and 
big  chests  perhaps  because  of  their  suggestion 
of  manual  labor.  A  prize  fighter  is  not  be- 
neath opening  his  nostrils  to  the  scent  of 
violets,  as  in  the  case  of  Carpentier,  nor  averse 
to  being  depicted  in  the  movies  as  a  college 
student,  as  in  the  case  of  Dempsey.  Indeed, 
it  was  found  not  long  ago  that  Barnard's 
democratic  figure  of  Lincoln  could  arouse  the 
anger  of  the  nation  because  the  spirit  of  baggy 
trousers  pervaded  it.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  way  a  man  dresses  is  dic- 
tated by  the  way  he  thinks — and  if  we  watch 
his  clothes  very  carefully  we  may  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  does  not  think  at  all,  for 
his  clothes  are  patterned  like  sheep  in  flocks 
or  like  fish  in  schools. 

Bill  Boards  }~ersus  Beauty 

MR.  JOSEPH  PENNELL'S  recent  at- 
tack on  bill  boards  is  in  line  with  those 
reformative  movements  which,  like  Prohibi- 
tion, are  natural  to  a  country  as  young  and 
as  enduringly  idealistic  as  ours.  As  an  art 
paper  and  in  view  of  the  academic  conception 
of  artists  and  art  papers,  this  one  should  agreJ 
with  the  long  Philadelphian.  Indeed,  though 
Mr.  Pennell  has  assimilated  a  great  many  of 
Mr.  Whistler's  radical  methods,  he  never  fa  if- 
to  follow  to  the  letter  the  academic,  which  is 
the  generally  accepted,  conception  of  the 
(.Continued  on  page  118^ 
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L  The  End  of  America's  Apprenticeship  in  Art 

GERTRUDE  VANDERBILT  WHITNEY 


Editor's  Note:  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  by 
Mrs.  Whitney  which  are  to  appear  exclusively  in  the  pages 
of  Arts  &  Decoration-.  In  it  will  he  shown  the  progress 
which  American   art  has  made   since   its  imitative  beginnings 


and  by  facts,  not  theories,  that  the  time  tor  the  nation's 
recognition  of  its  own  ;\rt  as  an  independent  manifestation 
is  at  hand.  This  series  will  deal  in  the  different  installments  of 
Architecture,  Painting.  .Music,  Drama  and  Literature. 


* 


"  f*\  UR  day  of  dependence,  our  long  ap- 
I  I  prenticeship  to  the  learning  of  other 
V_>/  lands,  draws  to  a  close.  The  millions 
that  around  us  are  rushing  into  life  cannot 
always  be  fed  on  the  sere  remains  of  foreign 
harvests.  Events,  actions  arise,  that  must  he 
sung,  that  will  sing  themselves." 

An  American  does  not  have  to  be  instructed 
in  order  that  he  may  say  America  is  a  great 
country.  We  know  what  America  has  done 
and  we  are  proud  of  it.  Nobody  worthy  the 
title  of  American  must  be  told  to  stand  up  for 
his  country  in  matters  of  government,  bravery 
and  uprightness  because  he  knows  that  his 
country  has  a  splendid  form  of  government,  a 
courageous  people  and  a  great  ideal.  And  yet 
in  art  we  are  continually  apologizing  for  things 
American.  It  is  almost  universal  among  our 
people,  even  among  those  most  deeply  interest- 
ed in  our  creative  arts  to  take  a  purely  sub- 
servient attitude  toward  foreign  arts.  Why 
not  realize  and  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  done  as  much  to  lead  thought  in  art  as  in 
government,  business  or  industries? 

When  the  subjects  of  government,  politics  or 
industrial  conditions  are  mentioned  we  know- 
where  we  stand.  We  do  not  underestimate 
ourselves,  and  justly  so,  as  to  our  accomplish- 
ments. We  faced  in  the  last  few  years  mo- 
mentous questions  of  life  and  solved  them  on 
account  of  our  Americanism. 

A  tremendous  propaganda  on  the  subject  of 
art  has  been  built  up  by  foreign  countries  aided 
by  their  agents  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  to 
whom  our  belief  in.  the  excellencies  of  their 
products  might  be  useful.  If  the  timid  and 
fearful  hand  bouquets  on  platters  to  the  brave, 
why  should  not  the  brave  accept  the  bouquets? 
Many  of  them  are  rightly  handed  and  we  are 
glad  that  they  are  deserved,  but — the  all  im- 
portant fact  remains,  which  I  am  going  to 
prove,  the  fact  that  America  has  existed  as  a 
serious  art  producer  for  the  past  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  and  that  every  American  should 
know  it  and  be  proud  of  it. 

All  men  are  by  nature  mimics ;  they  quote 
instead  of  saying  what  they  think  (it  is  so 
much  easier)  ;  they  import  their  views  from 
whatever  place  may  be  the  Olympus  of  the 
moment,  and  well-known  names  and  well- 
known  forms  are  their  delight.  It  is  so  much 
simpler  to  let  others  think  for  us  than  to  think 
for  ourselves.  We  have  little  confidence  in  our 
own  opinions  anyway ;  it  is  a  torment  to  face 
a  new  proposition.  But  other  countries  have 
cultivated  a  system  of  self-advertisement  which 
hypnotized  us  into  complete  admiration  for 
whatever  they  produced.  Foreign  sculptors, 
writers,  painters,  educators  and — talkers  have 
been  coming  to  this  country  and  still  are  com- 
ing to  instruct  Americans.  They  imply,  with 
a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  that  we  are  miserable; 
with  a  raise  of  the  eyebrow  that  we  are  igno- 
rant. In  manner  I  call  them  suave,  in  appear- 
ance perfect ;  they  have  a  cult  for  self-admira- 
tion. Probably  the  word  "presumptuous"  does 
not  exist  in  their  vocabulary,  their  glib  argu- 
ments are  to  us  simple  folk  indisputable.  It 
is  true  these  countries  have  a  background,  and 
the  beauty  of  it  and  the  genius  of  their  inspira- 


tion which  came  down  to  them  from  age  to 
age  are  phenomona  we  all  marvel  at.  But — 
what  I  find  fault  with  is  our  reverence  for 
everything  foreign.  This  reverence  shows  a 
lack  of  penetration  as  well  as  no  discrimina- 
tion on  our  part.  We  accept  all  foreign  pic- 
tures, foreign  statues  or  foreign  books,  operas 
and  plays  very  seriously,  so  seriously  that  we 
forget  our  own  work.  For  as  a  nation  we 
are  ignorant  of  art  subjects;  our  time  has  been 
occupied  in  thinking  of  practical  matters.  It 
was  essential  for  us  to  be  practical,  but  times 
change.  An  older  race  need  no  longer  concen- 
trate exclusively  on  one  subject ;  we  can  now 
be  several  things  instead  of  one — we  are  ready 
for  a  new  deal.  "Events — arise — that  will 
sing  themselves." 

ELIMINATING  the  thought  of  number- 
less Museums  in  the  big  cities  of  the 
United  States,  it  was  only  a  short  fifty  years 
ago  that  a  few  men  started  with  difficulty  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  in  our  own  New  York. 
And  today,  under  the  able  management  of 
Americans,  the  turnstile  records  show  that  the 
Museum  does  not  belong  to  the  few  broad- 
minded  men  who  started  it  but  to  the  entire 
city.  Fifty  Galleries  exist  and  flourish  where 
five  were  sparsely  filled  a  short  time  past.  We 
can  care  about  art  without  being  considered 
highbrow! 

Now  admitting  all  the  beauty,  the  perfec- 
tion of  style,  the  accomplishment  of  artistic 
creation  in  the  old  world,  admitting  all  this 
and  far  more,  I  want  to  bring  forward  our 
claim  to  recognition  in  art.  Architecture, 
sculpture,  painting,  music,  drama  and  litera- 
ture. 

The  growth  of  the  different  arts  must  of 
necessity  be  more  or  less  the  same  throughout 
the  history  of  a  country.  Details  vary,  a 
higher  level  is  reached  in  a  certain  branch  of 
artistic  creation,  a  greater  degree  of  tech- 
nical dexterity  in  another,  or  perhaps  a  deeper 
understanding  of  humanity,  but  the  same  faults 
as  well  as  the  same  qualities  will  appear,  be- 
cause art  is  the  manifestation  of  character.  As 
a  nation  we  may  have  greater  facility  for  one 
kind  of  expression  than  for  another,  but  it  is  the 
essence  of  our  character  and  our  development 
which  makes  the  limit  or  infinity  of  our  ex- 
pression. There  is  a  mystery  behind  the  de- 
velopment of  an  art  which  cannot  fail  to  call 
out  our  attention,  familiar  as  the  phenomenon 
of  its  progress  may  be.  And  we  have  given 
to  the  world  a  vivifying  force  which  in  the 
short  history  of  our  artistic  life  has  been  ex- 
actly as  constructive  to  that  life  as  the  power 
of  our  country  toward  national  development. 
Architecture  is  admitted  to  be  pre-eminent 
in  the  arts  of  America  at  the  present  moment. 
Certainly  its  progress  has  been  the  most  ob- 
vious in  our  lifetime.  In  reviewing  the  phases 
through  which  the  country  has  passed  there 
were  first  bad  copies  of  English,  then  academic 
examples  of  all  styles,  though  principally 
French  and  Italian,  followed  by  a  terrific  mo- 
ment of  Chocolate  Palaces  in  New  York, 
which  we  still  suffer  from,  Queen  Anne  cot- 
tages all  over  the  place  and — even  worse! 
After  this  appeared  men  who  combined  aca- 


demic forms  with  originality  of  spirit,  men 
who  seem  to  have  been  the  forerunners  of  the 
new  in  architecture  by  their  suggestion  rather 
than  by  their  actual  achievement.  Richardson 
made  the  Romanesque  and  Byzantine  such  a 
thing  of  his  own  as  almost  to  give  the  im- 
pression of  his  having  invented  a  style.  Hunt 
brought  the  French  and  Italian  schools  to 
America  in  their  best  forms.  McKim,  Piatt 
and  others  were  carrying  on  the  traditions. 
If  there  had  been  more  such  men  as  Stan- 
ford White  the  moment  would  not  so  long 
have  been  retarded  when  the  American  school 
would  have  developed.  For  White,  besides  be- 
ing a  Beaux  Arts  man,  was  an  American  gen- 
ius. But  there  is  much  good  to  be  said  about 
the  Beaux  Arts  training,  for  its  influence  gave 
many  men  a  taste  for  pure,  if  foreign  archi- 
tecture. And  though  it  may  not  have  encour- 
aged the  style  that  was  particularly  suited  to 
our  climate  or  materials,  it  trained  both  lay- 
man and  architect  to  a  sense  of  proportion  and 
beauty  which  otherwise  might  never  have  been 
theirs.  It  is  on  these  foundations  that  the  new 
style  in  America  rests. 

IF  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of 
our  people  could  see  the  recent  big  produc- 
tions in  France — the  country  in  which  our 
architects  had  their  training,  and  compare 
them  with  the  American  results — the  Metro- 
politan Tower,  the  Singer  Building,  the 
Bush  Buildings — the  good  old  eagle's  screams 
would  be  so  loud  that  the  voice  of  the  foreign 
propagandist  could  no  longer  be  heard. 

Tell  the  little  foreign  talker  this  when  he 
comes  to  mould  your  taste.  Send  him  to  see 
the  Woolworth  Building.  Does  he  know  that 
American  brains  are  responsible  for  that  crea- 
tion, that  Cass  Gilbert  designed  it  and  that 
the  steel  and  the  skilled  labor  with  which  it 
was  executed  came  from  your  country? 

A  restlessness,  a  desire  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  precedent,  an  emancipation  was  to 
bring  out  the  new  form  of  architecture.  Sul- 
livan, Hastings,  Gilbert,  Flagg  and  others 
must  all  have  felt  it. 

Many  of  us  can  remember  when  there  were 
no  high  buildings;  we  can  look  back  and  rec- 
ollect the  shock,  the  amazed  surprise  we  re- 
ceived when  first  we  saw  the  Flat  Iron  Build- 
ing. Not  only  was  it  new,  the  outgrowth  of 
an  absolute  necessity,  but  it  was  stupendous. 
It  did  not  need  a  foggy  night,  or  the  worship 
of  originality  for  originality  sake  to  resolve 
it  into  an  amazing  creation.  It  was  awe- 
inspiring,  and  the  perfection  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry which  made  it  possible  added  to  its 
beauty.  Out  of  the  growth  of  architecture, 
from  the  development  of  the  imagination  came 
this  astounding  building,  to  be  followed  by 
many  of  equal  or  greater  character. 

AND  yet — architecture  having  accom- 
plished most  stupendous  results  in  Amer- 
ica— what  is  happening  today?  In  our  cities, 
in  our  towns,  in  almost  every  center  of  build- 
ing activity  we  are  traveling  back  to  the 
Renaissance,  to  the  Greek  Temple,  to  the 
Gothic  Cathedral  or  the  Byzantine  Mosque. 
(Continued  on  page  124) 
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THE  first  "real  oil  painting"   I  vividly 
remember    is    Turner's    "Slave    Ship," 
which   I   saw  in  the  old   Metropolitan 
Museum,   on   East    14th   Street,   about    1878. 
At  that  time  all  well-guided  collectors  were 
disputing  for  Bouguereau's,    Bargues,   Fortu- 
ny's,    Meissonniers,    and    Geromes.      A    few 
were  gathering  in  the  canvases  of  the  Barbizon 
painters,    quietly    and    somewhat    under    re- 
proach.    When  I  grew  to  young  man's  estate, 
the  more  defiant  amateurs  were  buying  Ma- 
nets   and    Monets   in   the   face   of    all   sound 
opinion.     Oddly  enough,  the  moment  of  the 
Impressionists  about   1880  coincided  with  the 
accelerated  demand  for  old  masters.     People 
with  advanced  views  and  houses  of  moderate 
size  bought  Manets ;  persons  with  great  houses 
and  settled  opinions  added   to   their  painters 
of  the  Institute  the  big,  decorative  and  charm- 
ing portraits  of  Van   Dyck  and   the  English 
school,  with  occasionally   Italian   old  masters 
of  the  developed  type.     By  the  nineties,  reck- 
less persons   were   buying  American   pictures 
and  many  collectors  were  indulging  an  illicit 
enthusiasm  for  the  primitive  Italians.      Mrs. 
John  L.  Gardner  showed  her  colors  gallantly 
and  in  a  way  led  the  new  movement.     The 
late   John    G.    Johnson    conducted    the    most 
deadly  of  still  hunts,  the  vast  booty  of  which 
was  not  realized  till  about   1905.     After  this 
formidable    vanguard    such     predatory    light 
horsemen    as    Dan    Fellowes    Piatt    gleaned 
assiduously  and  to  good  effect.     By  the  time 
the  heavy  battalions  of  the  new   millionaire- 
dom  had  realized  that  the  primitive  was  their, 
objective  there  were   many  flankers  like  my- 
self,   obscurely    and     hopefully    beating    the 
bushes  at  the  edges  of  the  grande  chasse. 

Today  primitives  are  perhaps  the  most 
wanted  pictures  in  the  market.  There  are  not 
so  many  entire  collections,  but  everywhere  you 
will  find  some  Madonna  or  surly  saint  on 
gold  ground.  I  never  go  into  a  new  city 
without   hearing   of    a    lady    who    owns    and 


cherishes,  as  it  may  be,  a  Daddi,  Botticini, 
Lorenzo  di  Credi.  No  month  passes  when  I 
do  not  learn  of  some  new  enthusiast  who  buys 
regardless  of  price.  There  must  be  hundreds 
of  small  collectors  who  like  myself  do  violence 
to    the    family    budget    for    the    possession    of 


Adoration   of  the  Christ  Child,  by  an  Imitator  of 
Fra  Filippo  Lippi 


their  handful  of  mellow  old  panels.  I  should 
not  dare  to  estimate  the  number  of  primitives 
in  America.  Of  Italian  panels  alone  there 
must  be  over  two  thousand — the  quota  of  five 
or  six  big  European  museums,  as  against  a 
possible  two  hundred  in  1890. 

In  default  of  that  comprehensive  history  of 
taste  in  America  which  we  much  need,  I  am 
going  to  sketch  in  crude  outlines  that  chapter 
which  has  to  do  with  collecting  primitives. 
Of  course,  our  most  authentic  American  taste 
has  ever  been  for  the  various  realistic  or  soi- 
disant  realistic  schools.  There  have  been  good 
Dutch  and  Flemish  pictures  of  the  seventeenth 
century  in  America  for  over  two  hundred 
years,  and  there  has  been  no  time  when  our 
collectors  didn't  want  them.  Still  the  taste 
for  primitive  painting  is  of  respectable  an- 
tiquity, as  things  go  here.  So  far  as  I  know, 
the  first  American  who  cared  enough  for  a 
primitive  picture  to  buy  it  was  that  many- 
sided  statesman,  Thomas  Jefferson.  Presum- 
ably during  his  ministry  in  France  he  bought 
a  tolerable  replica  of  Jean  Mabuse's  very  ugly 
presentation  of  the  long-enduring  patriarch 
Job.  Possibly  Jefferson,  who  was  a  hardy  and 
unconventional  thinker,  wanted  the  picture 
rather  because  it  was  a  Job  than  because  it 
was  a  primitive.  The  picture  is  still  in  the 
galleries  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society 
and  may  be  consulted.  Whether  Jefferson  had 
in  mind  Job's  lofty  Deism  or  Mabuse's  ag- 
gressive modeling  remains  an  open  question. 

For  nearly  fifty  years  after  the  advent  of 
Mabuse's  Job  in  America,  nobody,  so  far  as 
my  information  reaches,  bought  primitive 
paintings.  About  i860  a  remarkable  move- 
ment begins  with  James  Jackson  Jarves  and 
Thomas  J.  Bryan.  Jarves  was  a  nomad  who 
finally  settled  into  a  Florentine  consulate  and 
conceived  the  idea  of  providing  for  his  old  * 
age  and  benefiting  his  country  by  collecting 
a  representative  series  of  Italian  pictures  from 
the  Thirteenth  Centurv  to  the  full  Renaissance. 
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He  accomplished  his  chief  aim  with  singular 
success,  getting  together  within  ten  years  some 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pictures,  including  such 
masters  as  Taddeo  Gaddi,  Gentile  da  Fabri- 
ano,  Antonio  Pollaiuolo,  Sassctta,  Francia. 
Ridolfo  Ghirlandaio,  Moroni  and  Leandro 
Bassano.  There  were  also  considerable  groups 
of  the  pre-Giottesque  schools  and  of  the  de- 
lightful pictured  furniture  panels  (cassoni)  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici's  Florence. 

Jarves  brought  this  really  notable  collection 
over  in  1866,  and  despite  the  certificates  of 
numerous  European  au- 
thorities and  the  cham- 
pionship of  Charles  Eliot 
Norton,  the  venture  fell 
flat.  The  exhibitions  at 
Boston  and  New  York 
inspired  neither  interest 
nor  confidence.  People 
were  glad  to  buy  Ken- 
setts  in  the  thousands, 
but  were  staggered  at 
the  thought  of  paying  a 
few  hundred  dollars 
apiece  for  Jarves'  virgins 
and  saints. 

In  financial  extremity, 
he  pledged  the  most  im- 
portant hundred  of  his 
pictures  to  Yale  and 
about  forty  more  to  his 
friend,  E.  B.  Holden  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  let 
both  loans  be  foreclosed 
and  the  pictures  re- 
mained concealed  in  the 
deserted  gallery  of  the 
Yale  Art  School  and  in 
an  equally  unfrequented 
gallery  on  Mr.  Holden 's 
country  estate.  After 
more  than  forty  years  of 

relative  seclusion  the  Holden  pictures  were 
given  to  the  Cleveland  Art  Museum  and  about 
the  same  time  the  Yale  pictures  were  rein- 
stalled, repaired  and  properly  catalogued. 
Jarves  had  the  misfortune  to  be  about  a  gen- 
eration in  advance  of  the  taste  of  his  time. 
It  was  merely  good  luck  that  his  pictures  were 
not  dispersed,  but  "were  kept  together  for  a 
later  age  that  could  appreciate  them. 

In  the  fifties  and  sixties  Mr.  Thomas  J. 
Bryan  of  New  York  conceived  the  plan  of  a 
collection  of  pictures  illustrating  the  history 
of  European  religious  art.  He  eventually  got 
together  some  thirty  primitives,  including  both 
the  Italian  and  Northern  schools.     Mr.  Brvan 


for  a  time  set  up  his  private  museum.  Henry 
James  in  his  autobiography  records  pleasantly 
the  venerable  white-haired  amateur  and  the 
mixture  of  marvel  and  suspicion  with  which 
the  old  pictures  were  regarded.  Though  they 
bore  rather  absurd  attributions  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  Chevalier  Artaud  de  Montor,  the 
collection  actually  represented  very  favorably 
both  the  early  Florentine  and  early  Flemish 
schools.  In  1867  Mr.  Bryan's  pictures  passed 
to  the  New  York  Historical  Society  and  were 
virtually  buried  and  forgotten  for  a  matter  of 
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Madonna  with  Joos  Van  der  Burch  and  his  Patron.    Madonna  probably  by  Rugier  de  la  Fasture, 

and  Portrait  ascribed  to  Gerard  David 

forty  years  in  the  musty  galleries  of  the  old 
building  on  Second  Avenue  and  St.  Mark's 
Place. 

At  a  better  moment  the  Jarves  and  Bryan 
pictures  would  have  started  a  new  movement 
in  American  taste.  They  suffered  contempo- 
rary suspicion  and  neglect  from  a  widespread 
misgiving  that  a  transplanted  primitive  must 
be  a  bad  primitive.  For  thirty  years  enthusi- 
asts bred  in  their  Ruskin  went  to  Europe  to 
expatiate  over  panels  no  better  than  those 
sequestered  in  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Cleveland. 

Alongside  of  such  systematic  collectors  as 
Jarves  and  Bryan,  a  few  individuals  kept  the 


apostolic  succession  alive.  I  preserve  for  due 
honor  the  few  names  that  have  come  to  me. 
The  Fogg  Museum  at  Harvard  contains  a 
few  good  Italian  pictures  collected  in  the 
sixties  by  the  Misses  Williams  of  Salem,  Mass. 
I  imagine  them  versed  in  their  Lord  Lindsay 
and  Mrs.  Jameson,  acquainted  with  the  gene- 
alogies of  the  reigning  houses  of  Europe,  and 
in  their  later  years  "walking  with  Hare"  in 
real  lace  caps  and  black  grosgrain  silk.  It 
may  have  been  a  kinsman,  Mr.  Theodore 
Williams,  a  Boston  Man  of  Letters,  who  in 
the  seventies  acquired 
the  damaged  but  lovely 
panel  by  Filippo  Lippi 
which  has  lately  passed 
into  the  Metropolitan 
Museum.  In  the  sixties, 
too,  Charles  C.  Perkins, 
the  learned  historian  of 
Tuscan  sculpture,  had  a 
handful  of  fine  Sienese 
and  Florentine  panels, 
most  of  which  are  now 
in  the  Fogg,  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  A'ts, 
or  at  Fenway  Court. 
Doubtless  there  were 
other  Boston  collectors 
of  the  seventies.  I  know 
of  none  except  the  late 
Irving  A.  Shaw,  who, 
while  accumulating  his 
remarkable  Millets,  now 
and  again  bought  good 
Italian  primitives  both  in 
painting  and  sculpture. 
The  fine  critic  and  con- 
noisseur, Charles  Eliot 
Norton,  had  excellent 
Italian  pictures.  But 
even  the  two  panels 
which  he  too  hopefully 
regarded  as  Giorgione's  are  barely  primitives. 
One,  a  very  brilliant  portrait  of  a  Cardinal, 
is,  or  was,  on  loan  at  the  Fogg  and  is  now 
regarded  as  a  Bartolommeo  Veneto ;  the  other, 
an  adorable  little  Europa,  a  furniture  panel, 
he  gave  to  Burne-Jones.  If  any  other  col- 
lector ever  gave  away  what  he  believed  to  be 
a  Giorgione,  the  records  are  silent  as  to  his 
case. 

In  and  about  New  York  in  the  seventies 
there  were  very  few  collectors  of  primitives. 
James  Renwick,  architect  of  Grace  Church 
and  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  has  a  few 
pieces  among  a  lot  of  pictures  of  later  date. 
(Continued  on  page  108) 
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A  Plea  for  an  Open  Mind 
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A  FEW  months  ago  the  Louvre  acquired 
for  seven  hundred  thousand  francs 
L'Atelier  of  Courbet.  If  the  Louvre 
had  cared  to  buy  that  picture  when  it  was 
painted,  fifty  years  ago,  the  Louvre  could  have 
had  it  for  fifty  thousand  or  less.  Indeed,  it 
is  probable  that  the  Louvre  could  have  had 
it  for  next  to  nothing  had  it  made  a  civil 
request.  The  Louvre,  however,  is  a  national 
institution,  controlled  by  the  official  repre- 
sentatives of  art,  by  bureaucrats  and  politicians 
and  academicians  and  eminent  connoisseurs, 
whose  attitude  toward  Courbet  was  expressed 
by  the  official  Salon,  which  refused  even  to 
hang  his  picture.  All  that  Courbet  could  do 
for  his  masterpiece  was  to  hire  a  booth  out- 
side, over  the  door  of  which  he  set  that  strange 
legend  which  once  made  famous  the  cafe  that 
confronts  the  cemetery  of  Montmartre — "On 
est  mieux  ici  qu'en  face." 

A  dozen  years  later  came  the  turn  of  the 
impressionists.     But  I  am  going  too  fast.     I 
began  with  Courbet;  I  might  have  begun  with 
Ingres  who,  in  early  days,  was  furiously  at- 
tacked   by    the    "officials,"    by    the   people   of 
power  and  consequence,  who  accused  him  of 
breaking  brutally  with  the  tradition  and  try- 
ing to  set  back  the  clock  three  hundred  years. 
All  the  world  knows  how  Whistler 
was  hunted  by  the  pack  that  Rus- 
kin   led ;   and   how   Ruskin,   rising 
high  on  the  stilts  of  moral  indigna- 
tion   (strange,    by    the   way,    that 
angry  and  insensitive  critics  must 
always  turn  purely  aesthetic  ques- 
tions  into    moral   ones),    declared 
that   he    (Whistler)    was   flinging 
a  pot  of  paint  in  the  face  of  the 
public.     What  all  the  world  does 
not  know  is  that  precisely  the  same 
thing  had  been  said  of  Constable 
by  the  Ruskins  of  his  day ;  neither 
did  Turner  nor  Delacroix  escape 
the   hisses    of    those   patriot    geese 
who  imagine  they  guard  the  citadel 
of  tradition  and  the  temple  of  art. 
When  M.  Caillebotte  bequeathed 
his  collection  of  old   masters  and 
objets  d'art  to  the  Louvre  on  con- 
dition  that   his   collection    of    im- 
pressionist pictures  should  be  hung 
in  the  Luxembourg,  the  professors 
threatened    to    resign    in    a    body. 
Unluckily  they  confined  themselves 
to  threats.     Everyone  knows  now 
that,    from    a    purely    commercial 
point  of  view  even,  the  impression- 
ist room  is  by  far  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  Luxembourg  Gallery. 
Everyone  knows  it ;  and  yet  when- 
ever   these   proved    and    convicted 
duffers   raise   their  voices   in   pro- 
test, as  they  do  whenever  they  are 
confronted  by  something  vital  and 
sincere,  in    contemporary    art,    the 
public,    forgetting    all    about    the 
past,  is  willing  to  believe  that  this 
time   they  must  be   right,    and   follows   them 
stupidly   into   the   old   slough    of    vulgar    ab- 
surdity. 

It  is  not  as  though  the  public  had  no  better 
guides.  Always  there  have  been  people  of  ex- 
ceptional sensibility  to  appreciate  genuine  and 
unconventional  artists  as  they  appeared.  In- 
gres, Constable,  Turner,  Courbet,  Renoir  and 


the  impressionists,  Cezanne  and  the  post-im- 
pressionists, Matisse  and  Picasso,  all  had  their 
admirers  from  the  first.  They  were  admired 
by  the  peculiarly  sensitive,  by  fellow  artists, 
by  writers,  by  high-brows  and  queer  people 
generally.  Against  them  have  always  been 
arrayed  the  academicians,  the  professors,  the 
drawing  masters,  and  the  directors  of  public 
galleries,  the  people,  in  a  word,  who  have  an 
instinctive  dislike  for  what  is  alive  in  con- 
temporary art.  And  behind  these  you  will 
generally  find  those  important  persons,  those 
public  characters  who  have  an  instinctive  dis- 
like for  whatever  is  alive  in  contemporary  life. 
The  jackals,  the  hack  journalists,  and  writers 
for  the  so-called  comic  papers  bring  up  the 
rear.  And  the  public  once  again  allows  itself 
to  be  terrorized  and  impressed  by  its  ten  times 
discredited  prophets,  shuts  its  mind  resolutely 
against  the  new  thing,  refuses  to  listen  to  the 
people  who  have  almost  always  been  right, 
jeers,  screams,  and  threatens. 

As  nothing  could  illustrate  my  thesis  better 
than  the  relations  of  the  British  public  with 
what  used  to  be  called  "the  post-impressionist 
movement,"  at  the  risk  of  talking  too  much 
about  myself,  I  propose  to  give  some  account 
of  them.     In  the  autumn  of   1910  Roger  Fry 


Portrait  by  Courbet 

and  I  organized  at  the  Grafton  Galleries  an 
exhibition  of  the  works  of  Cezanne,  Gauguin, 
Van  Gogh  and  of  a  certain  number  of  the 
younger  French  artists.  The  hubbub  set  up 
by  the  official  gang  and  their  creatures  in  the 
press  was  appalling.  They  seemed  quite  to 
have  forgotten  that  they,  or  their  predecessors, 
had  only  a  few  years  earlier  emitted  similar 


cries  at  the  sight  of  the  impressionists.  With- 
out a  blush  they  now  used  Manet,  Degas  and 
Renoir  as  sticks  wherewith  to  beat  Cezanne. 
Gauguin  and  Van  Gogh.  The  first,  accord- 
ing to  them,  was  a  butcher,  the  second  a 
farceur,  the  third  a  disgusting  idiot;  all  were 
incompetent,  all  were  charlatans,  the  whole 
thing  was  a  disgrace  and  an  insult  to  the 
public.  In  public  or  private  there  was  hardly 
a  celebrity  of  the  official  "art  world"  who  did 
not  say  something  that  his  friends  would  now 
like  us  to  forget.  Sir  Philip  Burne-Jones  and 
Professor  Tonks,  Sir  William  Richmond  and 
Mr.  Konodv,  Mr.  Ricketts  and  Sir  Claude 
Philips,  Dr.  MacColl  and  Mr.  Humphry 
Ward,  Mr.  Walter  Raves  and  Sir  Sydney 
Colvin,  all  said  things  which  should  make  it 
impossible  for  anyone  ever  again  to  take  their 
opinions  seriously.  But  Dr.  Borrenius  bought 
for  the  national  gallery  at  Helsingfors  a  Ce- 
zanne {La  maison  jau/ie)  for  three  hundred 
pounds,  which  I  suppose  is  now  worth  four 
thousand. 

Two  years  later  Fry  and  I  brought  over  an- 
other collection  which  included  a  fine  series  of 
works  by  Matisse,  another  series  by  Picasso, 
and  pictures  by  Derain,  Bonnard,  Braque. 
Friesz,  L'Hote,  Marchand,  Vlaminck,  etc. 
The  officials  had  learned  nothing, 
but  the  public,  or  some  part  of  it. 
showed  a  disquieting  inclination  to 
keep  its  mind  open  this  time  and 
judge  for  itself.  Would  you  be- 
lieve it,  before  the  end  of  that 
show,  some  of  those  critics  who 
two  years  earlier  had  howled  the 
loudest  against  Cezanne,  Gauguin 
and  Van  Gogh  were  using  these 
very  names  to  beat  the  newcomers 
with  ?  And  the  game  goes  on  as 
merrily  as  ever.  Unabashed,  these 
discredited  mandarins  continue  to 
air  their  opinions  and  seek  to  im- 
pose them  on  the  public.  By  this 
time  they  have  swallowed  Cezanne 
and  his  contemporaries ;  indeed, 
they  have  praised  many  meretri- 
cious and  worthless  modern  paint- 
ers for  resembling  these  masters — 
masters  who  are  in  fact  the  exact 
antitheses  of  the  pushing  young 
exploiters,  the  "advanced"  conser- 
vatives, whom  the  officials  now 
patronize.  But  they  (the  officials) 
remain  constant  in  their  hatred  of 
all  that  is  at  once  young,  alive 
and  genuine. 

From  these  and  their  creatures 
I  appeal  to  the  intelligent  public. 
Is  it  not  time  that  we  began  to 
profit  by  experience?  Instead  of 
recklessly  abusing  and  ridiculing 
each  new  manifestation  of  uncon- 
ventional originality,  would  it  not 
be  better  to  preserve  an  open 
mind?  No  one  is  asked  to  wel- 
come enthusiastically  the  new  and 
unfamiliar.  But  is  there  any  reason  in  nature 
why  people  should  stupidly  bar  and  bolt  their 
minds  against  it?  Surely,  in  the  history  ot 
the  human  race  the  innovator  has  been  at 
least  as  often  as  not  a  benefactor. 

Yet  I  agree  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
a  man  of  normal  sensibility  fully  to  appreciate 
at  first  sight  a  work  of  art  presented   in   an 
(Continued  on  page  132) 
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Mid-European  Expressionism 

The  New  Creed  and  Its  Prophets 

OSCAR  BIE 


Editor's  Note 


PROFESSOR  OSCAR  BIE  is  one  of  the  best  known  author- 
ities on  modern  art  in  Germany.     He  is  the  author  of  "Das 
Kunstgewerbe,"  "Du  Oper,"  and  "Das  Theater." 

This  is  the  hrst  of  the  series  of  articles  on  European  artists 
which  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  this  magazine.  Among 
the  others  are: — "Modern   Dutch  Animal   Painters,"  by  Frits 


Lapidott;  "Karl  Hodler  and  the  Rhythmic  Landscape,"  by  Max 
Osborn :  "The  Master  of  Xorse  Impressionism:  Munch,"  by 
Paul  Westheim;  and  "The  Altar  of  Ghent  of  Van  Eyck,"  which 
is  being  reassembled  since,  under  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  Ger- 
man-owned parts  have  been  surrendered  to  Belgium.  It  is 
sometimes  called  Belgium's  greatest  masterpiece. 


THE  great  transformation  which  the 
graphic  arts  have  experienced  in  re- 
cent years  is  nowhere  so  strongly  felt 
as  in  Central  Europe.  Exposed  to  all  influ- 
ences— French  and  Italian,  as  well  as  those 
originating  in  Russia  and  the  East — its  art- 
ists have  surrendered  to  "expressionism"  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  younger  school  is  al- 
most wholly  dominated  by  the  new  creed.  In 
Germany,  especially,  this  creed  may  be  stud- 
ied in  all  its  various  aspects,  and  the  popular 
question,  "What  is  expressionism?"  may  best 
be  answered  from  here.  Its  contrast  to  im- 
pressionism, which  dominated  the  last  genera- 
tion absolutely,  is  nowhere  so  obvious  as  in  the 
galleries  of  Berlin. 

The  sole  aim  of  impressionism  was  to  re- 
flect the  impression  of  nature  upon  the  artist's 
eye;  expressionism,  on  the  contrary,  proceeds 
from  the  subjectivity  of  the  artist  and  seeks 
to  form  a  picture  according  to  the  laws  of  an 
arbitrary,  inner  world.  In  such  a  world  ob- 
jects are  not  the  principal  factor.  Reality  is 
too  inadequate  and  too  stupid.  Within  our- 
selves there  lives  a  strong,  rich  fancy  which 
may,  even  if  influenced  from  without,  com- 
pose an  imaginary  universe  out  of  compli- 
cated optical  experiences  or  the  requirements 
of  style. 

From  the  simple  imitation  of  nature,  as  cul- 
tivated by  the  pure  impressionists,  the  way  of 
development  led  to  the  accentuation  of  all  the 
formal  media  of  observation  and  representa- 
tion, and  of  all  the  dictates  of  the  laws  of 
organization  and  construction.  The  chief 
guides  were  the  Frenchman  Cezanne  and  the 
Swiss  Hodler,  the  first  to  resolve  the  cosmic 
phenomena  of  figures  and  landscapes  into  pure 
esoteric  rhythms. 

Cosmic  feeling  is  particularly  essential  in 
this  movement.  Its  adherents 
want  to  construct  in  the  scale 
of  the  universe,  in  the  propor- 
tions of  the  spheres.  Small 
and  miserable  the  period  that 
was  content  to  reproduce  the 
externals,  the  fortuities  of  na- 
ture's physiognomy !  A  priest- 
ly pathos  vibrates  through  the 
art  of  today. 

Related  to  it  alone  is  the 
primitive  art  of  the  distant 
past,  when  painters  and  sculp- 
tors, untutored  and  unspoiled, 
stood  amid  nature  in  order  to 
translate  its  wonders  simply 
and  naively  but  with  a  glori- 
ous, noble  breadth.  The  re- 
lation was  quickly  recognized. 
The  poet  Einstein  wrote  an 
interesting  book  on  the  sculp- 
ture of  the  primitive  blacks ; 
the  writer  Picard  published 
old  peasant  pictures,  both  with 
the  obvious  intention  of  estab- 
lishing the  connection  between 
these     primitive     productions 


and  the  modern  desire  to  be  a  child  again  and 
begin  afresh  once  more. 

There  is  even  a  religious  element  in   these 
endeavors.     A   theosophic   tendency  .is.  visible 


Portrait  of  the  poet,  Richard  Dehmel, 
by  Vokoschka 

in  a  whole  series  of  modern  works,  a  striving 
for  the  mystic,  a  new  ethical  purpose  and  an 
adoration  of  godly  things  that  springs  from 
a    profound    spiritual    experience.      Many    of 


Night,  by  Paul  Klee 


these  creators  can  be  understood  only  when, 
in  contrast  to  blind  impressionism,  they  are 
approached  from  the  super-earthly  side,  and 
if  one  recognizes  the  ethereal  or  even  astral 
element  in  this  imaginary  world. 

In  this  sense  the  Russian  influence  has  prob- 
ably been  the  most  potent.  Far  more  than 
the  realistic  epoch  of  western  Europe  has  this 
new  art  absorbed  the  spirit  of  Dostoievsky 
and  Tolstoy.  Realism  is  dead ;  under  the 
debris  of  the  recent  explosion  of  materialis- 
tic forces  its  last  remnants  lie  buried.  The 
new  spirit  that  arises  from  the  ashes  bears  the 
image  of  a  higher,  less  terrible  world,  and 
the  mystics  of  the  East  have  left  their  traces 
here. 

But  various  influences  have  been  at  work. 
Italy  created  its  futurism,  which  ignores  previ- 
ous culture  without  regard,  and  produces  new 
shapes  out  of  unheard-of  combinations  of  vis- 
ible motion  that  correspond  to  the  fantastic 
dreams  of  the  visionary.  Futurism's  relapse 
into  the  skeptic  produced  the  notorious  move- 
ment called  dadaism,  the  reverberations  of 
which  are  reaching  across  Europe  today.  But  < 
modern  French  art  (Picasso)  cultivated  the 
formal  elements  of  futurism  into  a  finished 
method,  whose  apex  is  cubism.  In  cubism  na- 
ture is  reduced  to  the  mathematics  of  its  phe- 
nomena, and  with  these  as  the  basis  the  image 
of  the  universe  is  reconstructed. 

Besides  "futurists"  and  "cubists,"  there  is 
a  drove  of  general  "expressionists"  who  are  not 
bound  to  any  one  principle,  but  who  gyrate 
on  the  various  degrees  of  the  scale  that  ar- 
rests the  objective  and  the  subjective.  The 
Russian  impulses  were  potent  in  Central  Eu- 
rope from  the  very  beginning  of  the  move- 
ment. They  have  changed  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, and  more  recently  even  architecture,  so 
that  today  all  the  species  of 
the  new  genus  are  to  be  seen 
together.  They  are  summed 
up  in  the  term  "expression- 
ist," though  their  method  of 
expression  is  greatly  differen- 
tiated. 

Germany  had  its  first  con- 
tact with  the  new  art  through 
Kandinsky.  Kandinsky  is  a 
Russian,  born  in  Moscow, 
who  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  returned  thither.  In  191 8 
there  appeared  an  official  book 
which  was  to  interpret  his  art 
to  the  people.  At  the  very 
beginning  of  his  activity,  Kan- 
dinsky joined  various  German 
"Secessions,"  and  also  exhib- 
ited in  the  Paris  Autumn  Sa-  . 
Ion.  His  first  works  were  } 
published  in  a  collection  called 
"The  Blue  Horseman."  Un- 
der this  title  Franz  Marc,  the  ( 
late  leader  of  German  expres- 
sionism, published  a  collec- 
tion   of    modern    poetry    and 
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drawings,  and  Kandinsky  was  his  particular 
favorite.  It  was  a  circle  of  friends  in  which 
Alfred  Kuhin  and  Arnold  Schonberg,  the 
musical  expressionist — who  also  painted — led 
the  arguments. 

Franz  Marc  would  have  been  the  ma tu rest 
of  this  group,  but  the  war  took  him  as  toll. 
What  he  has  left  us  has  an  astonishing  cer- 
tainty of  form-invention,  power  of  vision  and 
fantasy.  Like  an  impressionist,  lie  began  with 
descriptions  of  nature,  especially  of  animals, 
and  to  these  he  remained  loyal  to  the  last. 
But  by  and  by  the  pure  rhythm  of  the  ani- 
mal motion  interested  him  more  than  the 
animal  itself.  Thenceforward  he  painted  the 
nature  of  dogs,  of  foxes,  of  horses,  and  of 
the  fauna  of  the  sea,  purely  for  the  sake  of 
the  motion,  so  that  one  might  call  his  pic- 
tures "The  Foxsome,"  "The 
H  o  r  s  e  s  o  m  e,"  and  "  The 
Steersome,"  rather  than 
"The  Fox."  "The  Horse," 
and  "The  Steer."  To  him. 
the  steer  came  to  mean 
strength,  the  fox  speed,  and 
the  horse  architecture.  He 
built  a  tower  out  of  horses 
and  painted  it  blue,  simply 
as  a  subjective  decoration, 
just  as  the  Greeks,  before 
their  period  of  realism,  used 
animal  forms  architecturally, 
and  colored  them  in  accord- 
ance with  an  independent 
decorative  law. 

Marc's  artistic  activity, 
throughout  the  short  space 
of  his  lifetime,  was  centered 
solely  on  the  executive  side. 
Kandinsky,  on  the  other 
hand,  exercised  a  broad  in- 
tellectual influence,  as  might 
be  expected  from  this  essen- 
tially cerebral  personality. 
His  book  on  "The  Intellect- 
ual Side  of  Painting,"  which  has  also  appeared 
in  English,  explains  very  incisively  the  "inner 
necessity"  of  the  new  art  theory — a  theory 
that  proceeds,  not  from  the  senses,  as  its  pre- 
decessors, but  from  the  spirit.  Both  his  art 
and  his  theories  breathe  poetry  and  music. 
He  writes  poetry  in  tune  with  his  paintings, 
and  a  little  drama  by  him  is  aptly  titled  "The 
Yellow  Sound." 

Kandinsky 's  paintings  register  a  direct  de- 
velopment from  the  objective  to  the  absolute, 
so  that  the  indications  of  houses  and  trees  and 
people,  which  he  put  on  canvas  at  the  begin- 


ning, were  gradually  transformed  into  single 
items  in  the  play  of  colors.  This  kind  of  pic- 
ture he  called  at  first  "impression,"  later,  more 
correctly,  just  "composition."  He  numbers 
his  compositions  as  a  musician  numbers  his 
"opuses,"  and  indeed  they  are  symphonies — 
brilliant  fantasies  that  speak  in  impassioned 
accents  of  color  and  movement  and  light. 

Instead  of  every-day  objects  one  sees,  for 
instance,  yellow  planes,  invaded  by  furious 
black  strokes.  These  thicken  into  balls,  out 
of  which  again  flows  a  sea  of  blue-green  inks. 
The  sea  darkens  into  red,  and  runs  away  in 
myriad  rivulets,  only  to  unite  again  in  a  para- 
dise of  all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum.  Here 
they  disport  themselves  gaily,  improvise  dreams 
of  love,  intone  dithyrambs  of  Elysian  bliss, 
and   finally  calm   down   into  the   same  yellow 


Improvisation,  by  Kandinsky 

from  which  it  all  proceeded  and  is  pervaded. 

All  such  compositions  are  grounded  in  the 
desire  to  get  absolute  effects  from  color  alone, 
and  to  such  a  state  of  mind  the  introduction 
of  objects  would  appear  banal  and  cheap. 
Such  are  the  legitimate  sources  of  the  mu- 
sician's art.  The  musician,  most  likely,  pre- 
fers his  own  medium  to  this  of  the  intruder 
who  wants  to  walk  in  his  path,  and  who  per- 
chance succeeds  only  in  producing  a  substi- 
tute. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  many  of  these 
modern  artists,  like  Kandinsky,  devote  them- 
selves to  poetry  as  well.  It  is  an  indication 
not  only  of  the  breadth  of  their  culture,  but 
of  the  fact  that  the  poetic  content  has  be- 
come an  essential  ingredient  of  their  art.  They 
are  no  longer  satisfied  to  paint  things  as  bare 
realities,  but  endeavor  to  express  something 
deeper,  more  esoteric,  more  subjective — things 
for  which  painting  is  in  reality  only  a  sym- 
bol, for  which  poetry  supplies  the  true  con- 
ception or,  more  correctly,  the  sound.  Ko- 
koschka,  a  painter  who  recently  came  to  oc- 
cupy so  significant  a  position  that  the  Berlin 
National  Gallery  acquired  one  of  his  most  re- 
cent pictures,  "The  Friends,"  belongs  to  this 
group  of  versatile  masters.  He  does  not  quite 
reach  the  "absolute"  stage,  like  Kandinsky,  but 
somehow  always  retains  contact  with  the  world 
of  reality.  This,  however,  he  seeks  to  lib- 
erate from  the  bonds  of  external  manifesta- 
tion, by  recognizing  its  inner  being,  its  abso- 
lute character,  or  "soul."  He  shows  this  most 
clearly  in  his  many  portraits,  which,  free  from 
all  convention  and  devoid  of  all  idealism,  rep- 
resent, as  it  were,  a  network  of  the  soul's 
ramifications.  He  paints  it,  too,  like  a  fila- 
ment, like  gossamer  of  finest  threads,  that 
symbolizes  the  mystery  of  personality.      It  is 


drawn  music,  rhythmic,  gentle  and  impalpable. 
The  color,  too,  is  "musical."  It  does  not 
concern  itself  with  impressionistic  adumbra- 
tions, but  exists  for  itself,  signifies  mood  and 
character  of  the  model,  and  vibrates  in  a 
great  symphony  that  gives  unity  to  the  pic- 
ture. Thus  he  paints  portraits,  and  thus  he 
paints  landscapes.  Nature,  instead  of  being 
the  subject  of  some  easily  receptive  element 
in  our  visionary  sense,  becomes  a  soniferous 
character,  full  of  individual  rhythm  and  sub- 
stance in  the  movement  of  its  colors  and  the 
arrangement  of  its  planes.  Plane  touches 
plane  in  almost  equal  distribution  throughout 
the  picture.  As  a  result  his  canvas  has  a 
rather  restless,  flaky  appearance.  But  this  im- 
pression gives  way,  after  study,  to  ideas  of 
soul-searching  depth. 

Kokoschka's  most  charac- 
teristic pictures  of  recent 
date  are  those  in  which  a 
group  of  figures  is  assembled 
in  interiors  or  in  the  open,  as 
for  instance  "The  Friends," 
cited  above,  and  "The  Hunt," 
or  such  great  emotional  ex- 
periences as  pictured  forth  in 
"The  Emigrants."  Kokosch- 
ka,  a  young  man  of  great 
vigor  and  personal  charm, 
driven  on  in  perpetual  chase 
and  yearning  after  life,  al- 
ways searching  for  strong 
experiences,  has  devoted 
much  of  his  boyhood  to 
chemical  experiment.  Many 
pretend  to  see  in  his  works 
something  of  the  joy  in  the 
wonders  of  reaction.  But  a 
better  key  for  his  artistic 
character  may  be  found  in 
the  dramas  which  he  has 
found  time  to  write  between 
painting.  "The  Bramble" 
and  "Job"  are  some  of  the 
titles  of  these  symbolic  pieces.  They  have  had 
a  number  of  performances,  staged  by  the  art- 
ist himself,  with  well-nigh  fabulous  decors,  in 
a  radically  new  style  and  with  perfect  taste. 
Even  Max  Reinhardt  admires  him  as  a  "pro- 
ducer." This,  perhaps,  is  the  solution  of  his 
art.  The  dramas  themselves,  full  of  the  bold- 
est combinations  and  beautifully  fantastic  fig- 
ures and  scenes,  were  of  course  beyond  the 
public's  comprehension.  Something  of  a  scan- 
dal was  the  result,  and  only  Kokoschka  him- 
self, with  his  indestructible  good  humor,  saved 
the  situation  by  a  humorous  gesture. 
{Continued  on  page  112) 
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A   bedroom  at  the  Hotel  Astor 


A    sitting-room   in   the  Hotel  Astor 


Architectural  Impressions 

AYMAR  EMBURY,  II 

Editor  Department  of  Architecture 

The  Hotel  and  the  Home 


THIS  is  not  going  to  be  a  scathing  indict- 
ment of  the  people  who  are  too  lazy  to 
run  a  house  and  live  at  hotels,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  health  and  morals  of 
themselves  and  their  families,  if  we  can  believe 
the  literature  of  the  time.  There  are  plenty  of 
others  who  have  taken  in  hand  that  inconsid- 
erable fraction  of  Americans  that  live  at  hotels, 
and  have  used  up  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  time  and  paper  and  ink,  and  made  a  good  deal 
of  money  in  abusing  them.  There  was  "Har- 
vey" for  example,  in  Kipling's  "Captains  Cou- 
rageous," who  was  regenerated  by  the  simple, 
hearty  fare  and  honest  toil  on  a  Banks'  fishing 
schooner.  We  have  even  had  plays  about  such 
people,  quite  popular  plays,  in  which  the  hotel 
was  the  villain  of  the  piece. 

No,  quite  the  contrary  is  my  intention ;  the 
Hotel  is  the  hero  of  my  story ;  not  perhaps  the 
homely,  hard  living  hero  of  old-fashioned  fic- 
tion, but  rather  the  cultivated  and  sophisticated 
man  of  the  world  that  Robert  W.  Chambers 
loves  to  write  about ;  and  the  heroine  is  the  poor, 
plain,  unlettered  girl  from  the 
back  woods  of  Ohio  or  New  York, 

who  learns  her  first  lessons  as  to 

what  the   great   world   considers 

taste    and    elegance,    from    some 

hotel,  and  very  often  gets  lessons 

that  are  far  more  sound  and  prac- 
tical than  she  can  get  from   the 

'  literature  of  the  home"  or  from 

books    about   interior  decoration. 

Further,  the  lesson  she  receives  is 

visual  and  unconscious;  therefore 

the  more  effective  and   since  all 

architecture,  and  especially  archi- 
tecture of  interiors,  will  depend 

very    greatly    upon    color    for    its 

effect,    no    book    or    picture    can 

teach  a  lesson  so  well  as  the  real 

object. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  of 

my  clients  will  quote  to  me  some 

hotel  room  as  suggesting  an  effect 

that    they    desire    for    their   own 

homes,    and     equally     surprising 

how  often  I  find  myself  suggest- 


ing to  a  client  that  some  particular  treatment  of 
walls  or  ceilings  or  doors  can  be  studied  at  one 
or  another  of  our  newer  hotels,  just  as,  I  sup- 
pose, the  Waldorf  in  its  time,  and  the  Fifth 
Avenue  years  ago  influenced  the  architecture  of 
many  of  the  houses  of  the  people  who  fre- 
quented them.  Of  course  for  a  long  time  to 
say  that  a  room  "looked  just  like  a  hotel"  was 
to  damn  it  utterly,  and  for  this  the  hotels  them- 
selves were  responsible,  because  for  many  years 
in  New  York  the  thing  the  hotel  proprietor 
sought  most  for  was  magnificence  or  the  effect 
of  magnificence,  at  no  matter  what  detriment 
to  comfort  or  beauty.  This  tendency  still  per- 
sists to  a  large  extent  in  New  York,  and  about 
universally  elsewhere,  and  is,  I  believe,  one  of 
the  greatest  factors  in  setting  up  and  crystalliz- 
ing new  standards  of  bad  taste  in  places  where 
people  formerly  were  unsure  of  what  was  good  ; 
and  had  no  standard  by  which  to  judge. 

The  hotel,  even  in  its  enormous  modern  de- 
velopment, should  approximate  the  home ;  and 
the  wisest  of  our  hotel  proprietors  are  coming 


more  and  more  to  realize  this  fact.  Our  earli- 
est hotels  were  nothing  more  than  big  houses 
of  exactly  the  same  type  as  the  private  houses 
of  their  time ;  they  were  furnished  with  chairs 
and  tables  and  beds  like  those  of  the  homes  of 
the  period ;  a  little  more  durable  perhaps,  but 
in  all  respects  similar.  In  searching  for  Colo- 
nial motives  to  use  in  our  private  houses  of  to- 
day we  very  often  find  the  thing  we  want  in 
some  old  "public  house,"  Fraunce's  Tavern,  for 
example,  or  that  lovely  old  tavern  in  Ridge- 
field,  Connecticut,  that  is  now  the  home  of  one 
of  our  foremost  architects.  The  influence  of 
such  hotels  upon  the  private  architecture  of  our 
country  has  been  tremendous,  and  continues  to 
be.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  small  old 
hotels  of  France  and  England:  the  "Peacock 
Inn"  has  furnished  inspiration  for  innumerable 
country  houses,  both  English  and  American,  and 
the  little  "Hotel  de  France  et  d'Angleterre"  at 
Fontainebleau,  with  its  delightfully  furnished 
rooms,  has  indubitably  opened  the  eyes  of  hun- 
dreds of  people  to  the  possibilities  which  lie 
hid  in  simple  materials  tastefully 
1         combined. 

The  principal  quality  which 
differentiates  the  small  English 
and  French  Inns  from  the  great 
modern  hotel  (here  and  abroad) 
is  their  "hominess."  The  food  is 
often  as  good  or  better  than  can 
be  found  in  the  big  hotels,  the  ser- 
vice as  good,  and  the  beds  as  soft  ; 
but  they  linger  in  mind  because 
to  the  traveler  they  convey  a  sense 
of  mental  comfort,  the  feeling  of 
"belonging"  which  is  not  present 
in  our  great  hotels,  however  im- 
pressive they  may  be:  we  may  ad- 
mire a  mausoleum  without  partic- 
ularly wishing  to  live  there.  For- 
tunately the  best,  and  (perhaps  in 
consequence)  the  most  popular  of 
our  hotels  in  New  York  do  ap- 
proximate the  personal  quality  of 
the  small  old-time  inn,  especially 
in  their  smaller  rooms,  the  bed- 


Dining-room   of  the   state  suite  at  the   Hotel   Pennsylvania 


rooms,  the  private  dining  and  sit- 
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A  private  dining-room   at  the  Hotel  Biltmore 


Private  dining-room  at  the  Hotel   Vanderbilt 


ting  rooms  and  the  like.  I  suppose  that  it  is 
too  much  to  expect  that  the  principal  dining- 
rooms,  the  central  offices,  the  lounges  and  other 
big  and  crowded  rooms  can  ever  be  truly  home- 
like. The  very  size  of  these  rooms,  and  the  fact 
that  they  must  be  constructed  of  materials 
which  are  extremely  durable  and  readily 
cleansed  tends  to  bring  about  the  use  of  monu- 
mental style  of  the  public  building,  rather  than 
the  scale  and  type  of  domestic  architecture. 
However,  marble,  gold  and  velvet  are  no  longer 
regarded  as  the  essentials  of  good  hotel  de- 
sign, and  in  the  Ritz-Carlton  at  least  painted 
plaster  has  been  used  for  even  the  principal 
rooms  as  well  as  for  the  private  ones,  and  the 
scale  of  the  decorative  ornament  is  distinctly 
domestic  as  opposed  to  public  architecture. 

Even  the  big,  almost  monumental  dining- 
rooms  and  offices  of  our  newer  hotels  often 
contain  motives  or  subordinate  features  which 
are  eminently  suitable  to  private  work,  because 
the  scale  of  the  ornament  and  the  type  of  deco- 
ration is  domestic ;  there  is  also  visible  a  grow- 
ing tendency  to  reduce  the  enormous  ceiling 
heights,  formerly  thought  to  be  the  acme  of 
beauty,  to  heights  more  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  ordinary  human  beings ;  and  in  conse- 
quence even  the  larger  rooms  will  contain  cor- 
nices, panelling,  plaster  work  and  varieties  of 
masonry  floors  which  are  not  only  of  excellent 
design  and  perfect  workmanship  but  are  fruit- 
ful of  suggestion  to  the  man  or  woman  who  is 
thinking  of  building  a  house. 

The  smaller  rooms  are  of  course  those  which 
are  most  readily  seen  to  offer  examples  for  pri- 


vate work:  the  white  dining-room  of  the  Knick- 
erbocker is  as  lovely  and  simple  a  Georgian 
room  as  the  best  of  the  dining-rooms  in  our  big 
private  houses  and  it  can  of  course  be  seen  and 
copied  by  anybody  who  has  the  price  of  a  meal 
there,  if  there  are  any  such  people ;  and  it  has, 
therefore,  as  an  example  for  study,  the  very 
great  advantage  over  any  private  rooms,  that 
one  can  actually  grasp  the  color  scheme  and 
appreciate  the  value  of  draperies,  chandeliers 
and  the  like,  in  enhancing  the  architectural  ef- 
fect, while  private  dining-rooms,  however  love- 
ly they  may  appear  in  illustration,  can  only  be 
guessed  at,  unless  a  letter  to  the  owner  can  be 
furnished  by  some  complacent  friend. 

Another  point  where  the  average  hotel  in- 
terior is  apt  to  surpass  any  private  room  for 
the  same  purpose,  is  that  the  necessity  for  using 
wall  treatment  and  furnishings,  which  will 
stand  hard  and  careless  wear,  has  led  to  a  sim- 
plification of  material  and  a  corresponding  care 
in  design  which  necessarily  brings  about  greatly 
improved  results.  The  old-fashioned  hotel, 
like  the  old-fashioned  house,  used  for  its  bed- 
rooms a  stock  trim  for  the  doors  and  windows, 
which  might  or  might  not  be  ugly,  according  to 
what  the  dealer  had  in  his  yard,  and  decorated 
the  walls  with  a  flowered  paper,  the  floor  with 
a  florid  carpet,  the  windows  with  gaudy  hang- 
ings and  the  furniture  with  patterned  damask. 
The  result  when  the  room  was  new  was,  to  a 
cultivated  taste,  simply  appalling;  when  old, 
the  dingy  walls,  the  greasy  upholstery,  the  spot- 
ted carpets  and  frayed  and  dusty  hangings  cre- 
ated an  ensemble  which  Dickens  alone  could 


describe.  Vulgarity  at  best  is  unpleasant ;  vul- 
garity gone  to  seed,  blowsy,  grimy,  out  at  el- 
bows, but  still  vulgar,  is  hardly  short  of  dread- 
ful. 

The  modern  hotel  bedroom  is  a  different 
place  entirely.  There  is  no  wall  paper  and 
because  plain  walls  painted  need  real  thought 
to  make  them  beautiful,  simple  panels  are  in- 
troduced to  ornament  them,  the  door  and  win- 
dow trims  are  carefully  designed,  good  cor- 
nices unite  the  walls  to  the  ceiling,  the  dispo- 
sition of  openings  is  given  real  consideration, 
and  quiet  tints  take  the  place  of  paper  on  the 
walls.  Really  skillful  architecture  can  alone 
make  such  a  room  attractive,  and  the  modern 
hotel  bedroom  will  in  this  respect  alone  sur- 
pass the  average  private  house  bedroom,  or  even 
the  average  private  bedroom  in  expensive  and 
attractive  new  houses.  Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  most  hotels  are  cared  for  and  furnished  by 
really  capable  decorators;  men  who  perhaps 
cannot  lavish  upon  each  of  a  thousand  rooms 
the  thought  and  precision  of  taste  that  they 
would  give  to  the  rooms  of  a  private  house,  but 
must  deal  with  the  problem  in  a  wholesale  way 
by  purchasing  and  installing  nothing  which 
needs  a  particular  setting  to  make  it  effective. 
There  can  be  nothing  of  the  "stunt"  about  such 
decoration,  but  if  it  is  to  be  successful  (and 
most  of  it  is  surprisingly  so)  every  article  must 
be  excellent  in  itself  and  suitable  for  almost 
any  room.  Yet  even  within  these  limitations 
the  good  hotel  bedroom  will  be  found  to  offer  a 
{Continued  on  page  136) 


The  playroom  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore 


The  director's  office  at  the  Hotel  Greenbrier 
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The  entrance  drive  grants  a  view  of  a  generous  veranda  with  columns  and  then  swerves  to  a  circle  at  the  left.    Seen  from  this  angle  the  house 

shows  its  great  length,  running  in  two  directions 

Residence  of  Hobart  J.  Park,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


A  low  wide  entrance  is  flanked  with  rounded  ornamental  bushes,  and  the  walls  are  made  fresh  with  vines  climbing  on  a  trellis  which  is 

extended  at  right  angles  all  over  this  facade 
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From  the  garden  are  seen  two  angles  of  the  house  which,  with  the  shrubbery,  enclose  a  lawn  of  velvet  smoothness.    A  side  door  of  well-studied 
proportions  opens  upon  this  scene,  and  a  garden  bench  deep  buried  in  green  invites  the  visitor 


t 


Tall  cedars  used  as  walls  take  on  architectural  value  and  help  enclose  this  charming  room  of  living  green.     The  brick  wall  is  lightened  by 

urches,  and  all  form  a  part  of  the  garden  plan 
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The  interest  of  an  ancient  design  carried  out  in  Venetian  Point  to  serve  as  a  dressing  for  the  table 


Courtesy  of  Maison  de  Bton^ 


Luxurious  Linens  and  Rare  Laces 

The  Table,  the  Bed,  and  the  Window,  Make  of  Them  Necessities 


ANOMALOUS  as  it  may  seem,  this  is  an 
era  of  luxury,  and  that  luxury  extends 
to  every  part  of  the  house.  The  depart- 
ment of  furnishings  which  is  alluded  to  as 
linens  is  now  full  of  new  beauty.  Napkins, 
tablecloths,  towels,  sheets,  tray  cloths,  bureau 


and  stand  covers  are  all  more  enticing  than 
before  the  war.  And  as  for  lace,  either  for 
the  table  or  in  the  department  of  laces  for 
decoration,  or  even  antique  lace  for  collectors, 
that  is  truly  bewildering  in  its  elegance  and 
charm. 


The  tablecloth  is  called  the  tie  that  binds 
the  family  together.  Is  it  the  refectory  table 
and  the  Cromwellian  gate-leg  table  that  has 
banished  the  tablecloth  ?  It  is  not  banished 
entirely,  for  a  formal  dinner  demands  it  al- 
ways.    The  snowy  damask  cloth  means  cere- 


<1 
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Venus,  Diana,  Jupiter  and  Neptune  form  medallions  after  Eighteenth 
Century   models 


Courtesy  of  li..  Altman  &  Co. 
Pointe  de  Flanders  and  embroidered  linen  make  this  table  center 
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Table  scarf  of  Burano  lace  with  center  of  sheer  soft  linen 


Courtesy  of  B.  Altmon  &  Co. 


mony,  and  is  always  quietly  elegant.     Going 

to  a  round  of  teas  in  Washington  the  other 

day,    every    table   was   bare, 

spotted     with     center-pieces 

and  doylies,  until  the  Cuban 

Legation  was  reached.  There 

the  long  board  stretched   its 

oblong    elegance    under    the 

lights,     suave,     with     linen 

which    hung    heavy     in     its 

folds,     satiny     in     its     high 

lights,   graciously  setting  off 

the  vessels  of  gold  and  ves- 
sels of  silver  that  contained 

swaying    flowers    and    tooth- 
tickling  dainties.    No  spotty 

effect    of    independent    laces 

could   equal   the   stately   ele- 
gance of  that  damask-draped 

table. 

And  yet,  we  women  have 

ever     a     weakness     for     the 

haute  nouveaute,  "the  top   of 

the    mode,     and     we    adore 

showing     off     our     precious 

laces  on  our  table  tops.     A 

table     furnishes    better    this 

way.     Fewer  dishes  and  ac- 
cessories   are    necessary,    for 

the  decoration  of  transparent 

fabrics  on  a  dark  ground  is 

enough  in  itself  to  furnish  a 

table,  added  to  the  couverts 

of  silver  and  glass. 

The  kind  of  doylies  alters 

a     little     every     year,     just 

enough    to    tempt    one    into 

buying  often  to  keep  up  with 

the  mode.  The  Italians  give 
us  our  informal  table-sets,  for  the  breakfast 
and  lunch  table,  fascinating  coarse  things  that 
charm  with  their  coarseness — a  sheer  hand- 
woven  linen-like  scrim,  and  finished  with  a 
sparsely  stitched  buttonhole  border,  with  lit- 
tle vagrant  loops  of  lace-stitch  along  the  edge 
and  a  bit  of  lace-work  in  one  corner  like  a 
postage  stamp  of  fantaisie.  These  are  in  half- 
bleached  white,  which  blends  so  well  with  an 
old  oak  table-top,  and  are  often  embroidered 
in  old  blue.  A  set  comprises  center-piece, 
either  square  or  oblong,  with  doylies  for  plates 
and  smaller  ones  for  glasses,  not  forgetting  the 
serviettes. 

From  Italy,  too,  come  the  beauteous  sets 
of  pointe  de  Venise,  and  of  Buiano,  than 
which  nothing  is  more  beautiful.  Distinctly 
French  are  the  sets  made  of  lighter  laces,  in- 
troducing much  Valenciennes  and  embroid- 
ered motifs  worked  on  organdie.    These  fairly 


smell  of   old   rose   leaves,   of   roses   grown   in 
Eighteenth   Century   gardens   where    Boucher 


Venetian  Point  as  a  bed  cover 
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Courtesy  of  B.  Altman 


The  decoration  of  a  curtain  a  la  Bonne  Femme 


painted,  so  quaintly  sweet  they  are  in  a  dainty 
way.  Whether  the  laces  that  compose  them 
be  old  or  not  is  a  secret  of  the 
manufacturer,  but  they  bear 
a  lovely  tint  which  we  call 
the  yellowing  of  time. 

Novelties  always  interest. 
For  the  table  we  are  asked 
to  buy  a  wonderful  species 
of  filet  or  drawn  work  that 
is  the  work  of  fairies,  one 
might  say.  It  resembles  filet 
lace,  but  whereas  filet  is 
made  of  bobbin  thread  and 
set  into  the  cloth  like  an  en- 
tredeux,  this  new  lace  is 
cunningly  wrought  in  the 
linen  itself.  Threads  are 
drawn  out  where  a  pattern 
is  desired,  and  a  square  mesh 
is  made  of  the  remaining 
threads. 

Parts  of  the  pattern,  like 
the  petals  of  large  flowers, 
are  left  of  the  linen  fabric, 
and  the  square  mesh  blends 
and  surrounds  them.  In  its 
simpler  forms  this  new  lace 
(which  is  always  a  part  of 
the  piece  it  ornaments  and 
never  set  in)  is  formed  in 
table  squares  and  doylies,  as 
a  border.  But  in  its  highest 
development  it  forms  large 
scrolled  designs  thrown  over 
an  entire  circular  tablecloth. 
One  of  its  charms  is  its  ex- 
quisite refinement;  another  is 
the  high  price  at  which  this 
dainty  luxury  is  sold. 

Little  tables  which  stand  about  the  dining- 
room  and  upper  parts  of  the  house  call  for 
innumerable  covers  of  some  elegance.  Covers 
of  fine  linen  lawn,  handsomely  embroidered, 
are  always  an  indication  of  good  taste,  and  suit 
a  French  style  of  furnishing. 

But  perhaps  the  Italian  work  is  more  prac- 
tical. It  may  cost  more  if  too  elaborate,  but 
for  all  its  artistic  suggestions  of  old  villas 
and  palaces,  it  is  made  of  practical  stuff, 
which  shows  stern  endurance  in  the  face  of 
frequent  launderings.  The  linen  is  heavy  in 
covers  of  this  style,  and  therein  lies  an  advan- 
tage. The  embroidery  has  great  style  and 
dash,  and  a  fine  decorative  touch  is  given  by 
the  addition  of  large  fanciful  tassels  fashioned 
by  hand  out  of  the  heavy  linen  embroidery 
thread,  very  much  like  antique  upholstery 
tassels. 

{Continued  on  page  114) 
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Classic  construction  and  ornament  in  this  furniture  reveal  the  refinement  of  the  style  named  for  the  Directoire 


i 


Empire  mantel  of  marble  and  mirror  frame  of  amboyna  wood  with 
ormolu  ornament  in  low  relief 


Empire  bed  with  mounts  of  Greek  design  and  silk  draperies  of 

the  period 
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Classicism  in  its  mellowest  invention  inspired  this  antique  boiserie  carved  and  enamelled    Co"rtesy  H-      oppman  <y  .  on,     nc. 

The  Subtleties  of  the  Directoire  Style 
and  the  Refinement  of  the  Empire 


at  ions  of  furniture  from  th:  collection  of  the  Second  Consul  Canibaceres 

HELEN  CHURCHILL  CANDEE 

had  spent  its  fury  in  France,  one  after  an- 
other the  men  came  from  hiding  and  slipped 
their  new  and  precious  wares  insinuatingly  up- 
on a  new  sort  of  public. 

A  new  twist  of  the  hand  given  by  the  old 
artists,  and  there  appeared  a  novel  style  for  a 
new  monarch,  the  style  Empire.  Napoleon 
stood  expressed  in  decoration,  in  furniture,  in 
bronzes,  and  in  all  those  affairs  which  make 
habitable  both  palace  and  villa. 

A  new  style  for  a  new  sovereign  was  wanted. 
Napoleon  supplies  the  inspiration  with  the  pic- 
turesqueness  of  his  campaigns.  Indeed  the  Em- 
pire style  is  Napoleon,  is  a  history  of  his  high 


The  ormolu  mounts  of  the  amboyna  ivood  secre- 
tary might  almost  be  worn   as  jewelry 

IT  was  the  brilliaot  and  able  ebenistes  and 
ciseleurs  left  over  from  the  reigns  of  Louis 
XV  and  Louis  XVI  who  set  the  fashion  in 
perfection  for  the  style  of  the  Empire.  It  is 
not  supposable  that  so  much  of  talent  and  of 
skill  as  had  been  exercised  for  royalty  would 
long  stay  idle;  therefore,  after  the  Revolution 


_r\. 


Empire  fire  screen   with   tapestry,  ormolu   and 
carving 


Small    Directoire    table    supported    on    slender 
columns 


vears,  written  event  after  event  in  a  sign-lan- 
guage plainer  than  print. 

The  Italian  campaign,  is  it  not  writ  in  the 
sudden  adoption  of  the  decorations  of  Rome, 
and  of  Pompeii?  These  classic  matters  run 
through  the  entire  style.  But  it  is  for  those 
who  love  the  revelations  hid  in  detail  to  dis- 
cover such  additions  as  the  bee  of  the  Barberini 
and  to  know  thereby  the  growing  weakness  of 
the  young  general  for  that  aristocracy  which 
his  followers  had  but  recently  repudiated.  Or, 
to  find  in  ornamental  sphynxes,  and  in  the 
shapes  of  chairs  and  beds,  the  record  of  the 
dash  into  Egypt. 

Even  as  the  style  Louis  XV  shows  its  ex- 
quisite forecast  in  the  mode  of  the  Regency,  so 
the  style  of  the  Empire  is  most  lovely  in  the 
time  when  Napoleon  was  First  Consul.  These 
early   initials  are  like  unto   the  spring-time,   a 


Amboyna  wood  secretary,  open  for  the  brief  note 
of  the  draiving  room 

period  of  adolescent  tenderness,  where  beauty 
is  full  of  refinement  and  of  tantalizing  prom- 
ise of  yet  fuller  beauty  to  come. 

Napoleon    was    still    almost    a    youth,    mo- 
rality was  a  sine  qua  non  of  that  mob  whose 
roars  were  still  remembered.     Are  not  youth 
{Continued  on  page  132) 


Simplicity  and  fine  detail  mark  this  chair  of 
amboyna  and  ormolu 
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Americans 
in  Art 


Andrew  O'Connor 

PHERE  is  no  more  romantic  race 
than  the  Irish.  Andrew  O'Connor  is 
an  American  sculptor  with  an  ancestral 
memory.  His  head  of  Lincoln,  shown  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  prior  to 
its  reception  into  the  permanent  collec- 
tions of  the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  like  his 
figure  of  Lincoln,  which  stands  before 
the  state  capitol  at  Springfield,  does  not 
fail  to  touch  with  certain  emphasis  upon 
the  element  of  romance  that  surrounds 
the  martyred  president  with  more  per- 
sistency than  it  does  other  figures  in 
American  history.  The  work  through 
which  he  has  become  known  to 
New  Yorkers  is  the  Central  Porch  for 
St.  Bartholomew's  Church.  His  "Boy 
Scouts"  monument  was  recently  unveiled 
in  Chicago. 


Mary  Garden 

TAMES  HUNEKER  writes,  in  the  recently  pub- 
lished Bedouins  of  Mary  Garden's  "Thais": 
''You  have  created  a  new  shudder,'  wrote  Victo;- 
Hugo  to  Charles  Bandelaire  after  the  production 
of  his  Elowers  of  Evil.  The  'nouveau  frisson'  of 
Mary  Garden  is  thrilling  and  must  have  appalled 
the  well-meaning,  stupid  Athanael." 


Gari  Melchers 

THE  recently  elected  president  of  the  New  So- 
ciety of  Artists  is  one  of  our  painters  who 
came  back  to  America  with  a  European  reputation 
at  a  time  when  to  be  without  a  European  reputa- 
tion was  to  be  devoid  of  any  avenue  down  which 
to  ride  to  success.  His,  as  every  one  knows,  has 
been  great.  His  name  is  one  of  those  best  known 
in  the  annals  of  American  art  and  lends  a  dignity 
to  the  society  which  not  even  his  own  very  hu- 
man pictures  of  Scotch  military  musicians  can 
diminish. 


Robert  W  .  Chanler 

"TO  speak  of  Robert  W.  Chanler  is  to  bring  up 
*■  a  vision  of  energy  that  is  duplicated  nowhere 
else  in  America.  He  is  our  most  extravagant  eclec- 
tic and  our  most  individual  decorator.  He  has 
been  known  to  have  a  dozen  commissions  under 
way  at  one  time,  ranging  from  stained-glass  win- 
dows to  ceilings. 


Rockwell  Kent 

Y\  7"ITH  the  defeat  of  Germany  there 
" "  may  have  died,  along  with  a  great 
many  other  teutonic  conceptions,  the  one 
of  the  superman.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
or  not  Rockwell  Kent's  book,  "Wilder- 
ness," or  his  tragic  grandiloquence,  in 
paint,  on  the  subject  of  Alaska  will  help 
to  maintain  it  here  in  even  an  invalid  flut- 
ter of  life.  Anyway,  William  Blake  was 
one  of  those  geniuses  who  showed,  like 
Carlyle,  that  the  thought  of  England  and 
Germany  could  dovetail.  And  Kent  has 
knelt  at  Blake's  altar.  He  is  one  of  the 
American  artists  who  can  be  listed  most 
appropriately  under  Theodore  Roose- 
velt's word  "strenuous."  He  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally capable  architectural  drafts- 
man and  a  theoretical  star  gazer. 


Gifford  Beal 

\\l  ITH  the  desertion  of  Ernest  Lawson  and 
^*  Van  Deering  Perrine,  Gifford  Beal  is  the  sole 
surviving — as  they  say  in  the  newspapers — Hudson 
River  painter.  The  school  died  with  Kensett,  Cole, 
Doughty,  Durand  and  Bierstadt.  Beal  resembles 
none  of  them  except  it  be  in  the  occasional  gran- 
deur of  his  designs.  He  is  the  president  of  the 
Art  Student's  League,  sits  at  the  "Bolsheviki 
table"  in  the  Century  Club,  is  the  vice-president  of 
the  New  Society  of  Artists  and  a  Princeton 
graduate. 
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CRICHTON  BROS. 

of  London 

GOLDSMITHS  and  SILVERSMITHS 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THEIR  MAJESTIES 
THE  KING  AND  QUEEN 


In  New  York:  636,  Fifth  Avenue 
In  Chicago:  622,  S.  Michigan  Avenue 
In  London:  22,  Old  Bond  Street 


A  PAIR  OF  SILVER-GILT  HONEY  JARS.  MADE  IN  LONDON  IN  1800 
BY  THE  WELL-KNOWN  SILVERSMITH.  PAUL  STORR.  THESE 
JARS  ARE  VERY  RARE  AND  FORMED  PART  OF  THE  FAMOUS 
BACON    COLLECTION. 


@  ©  ©  m 


THE   ABOVE   HALL   MARKS   APPEAR 
OK   THE   HONEY   JARS 


DISTINGUISHED  EXAMPLES  of  the  craft  of  the 
OLD  ENGLISH  Silversmiths.  Periods  of  Queen 
Anne  and  the  Georges.    On  view  in  our  Galleries. 
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America  Inspires  the  New  Fashions 


CONSTANT  IN  GUYS,  FlLS 


THE  headlines  from  Paris  are  read  greed- 
ily in  the  ateliers  of  American  designers. 
Callot  speaks  for  the  slender  foundation ; 
decorative  materials  are  in  vogue  for  the  Sum- 
mer; a  noted  demi-mondaine  has  gone  in  for 
raspberry  satin;  at  Longchamps,  Egyptian  lines 
pose  rigidly  against  the  rhythmic  sweep  of  the 
coursers;  while  for  the  Fall  Parisian  psycholo- 
gists announce  "long"  suits  in  which  the  skirts 
barely  fringe  the  knees,  while  the  silhouette  is 
supposed  to  be  built  on  soft,  yet  straight  lines. 

What,  in  the  name  of  sanity,  is  a  soft,  yet 
straight  line?  Neither  in  the  arts  of  design 
nor  in  interior  decoration  would  such  an  am- 
biguous and  self-defeating  phrase  be  employed. 
In  Fashions  all  things  are  permissible;  and  in 
the  journalism  of  fashions,  everything  is  plaus- 
ible. 

Another  interesting  report  describes  the 
beauties  of  Morocco!  Since  the  French  de- 
signers have  borrowed  themes  from  Moroc- 
can shawls,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  learn 
the  history,  geography,  and  customs  of  Mo- 
rocco. A  millinery  designer  features  a  Man- 
darin shape ;  so  we  must  now  delve  into  the 
poetry  of  Li-Tai-Po ;  the  philosophy  of  Wang- 
Yang-Ming;  and  the  statistics  of  tea  produc- 
tion in  China.  Thus,  instead  of  culture  in- 
fluencing fashions,  fashions  influence  culture. 

In  but  one  of  the  letters  received  by  us  from 
Paris,  is  there  any  mention  of  the  dress  ideals 
which  once  influenced  French  genius,  and  that 
reference,  strange  to  relate,  concerns  the  cos- 
tume worn  by  an  American  woman.  An 
humble  stranger,  not  quite  as  diverting  as  the 
Moroccan  native,  but  resplendent  in  a  simple 
dress,  of  straight  lines,  in  which  the  white  lace 
was  draped  about  the  black  tulle  skirt,  in  such 
an  art  that  it  seemed  to  enhance  the  beautiful 
lines.  Other  gossip  reports  that  all  the  Paris- 
ian dressmakers  are  featuring  short  coat  suits 
for  America,  but  American  women  have  not 
been  heard  from  yet  on  this  point.  Similarly, 
skirts  are  to  be  longer,  on  which  subject  Ameri- 
can women  spoke  incisively  and  decisively  last 
Fall. 

Over  the  Parisian  world  there  seems  to  have 
fallen  a  twilight  of  exoticism,  and  the  designer 
seeks  to  outdo  the  archaeologist,  instead  of 
trying  to  interpret  the  life  around  him.  It  is 
fascinating,  no  doubt,  to  imagine  "a  symphony 
of  perfumes,"  or  an  Oriental  magnificence  of 
coloring  that  will  surpass  the  sunset;  but  that 
designer  errs  who  believes  that  he  can  improve 
on  the  blending  of  colors  in  Nature,  and  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  Rembrandt  achieved 
a  chromatic  gold  in  his  portrait  of  a  Rajah,  by 
the  restrained  use  of  color. 

IF  America  is  seriously  to  influence  Fashion 
ideas,  it  must  be  in  a  direction  diametrically 
opposed  to  French  excesses  and  along  tenden- 
cies that  conform  to  our  nature  and  to  the  sur- 
roundings in  which  we  live.  Against  the  con- 
fusion of  styles  and  values  to  be  found  at  the 
European  resorts,  the  picture  of  America  out-of- 
doors  is  an  instructive  contrast.  Sport  clothes 
in  this  country  represent  the  first  step  in  our 
self-expression  in  dress.  They  have  a  swing,  a 
naturalness,  a  sort  of  physical  "chic"  which 
is  the  antithesis  of  Parisian  "chic."  The  first 
is  a  fine  poise  of  the  body,  an  easy,  natural 
grace  of  line;  while  the  second  is  accomplished 
coquetry,  an  affectation  and  a  sophisticated 
pose.  One  is  embodied  in  the  American  girl 
on  the  golf  links,  at  tennis,  on  horseback,  or 


driving;  the  other  is  incarnated  in  the  exag- 
gerated walk  of  our  manikins,  in  their  syba- 
ritic talent  which  obscures  their  deficiency  of 
mind.  False  chic  demands  tricks  of  the  body; 
true  chic  gives  a  spiritual  charm  to  natural 
lines. 

In  our  first  article  we  emphasized  in  the 
forecast  of  Fall  Fashions  the  development  of  a 
silhouette  that  will  adhere  more  closely  to  the 
natural  line,  with  a  swing  borrowed  from  sport 
attire.  A  rapid  glance  at  our  outdoor  fashions 
will  throw  light  on  this  forecast.  At  Piping 
Rock,  Newport  and  Magnolia,  as  well  as  in 
Western  and  Southern  resorts,  one  finds  a 
slender  silhouette,  which  is  not  a  forced  con- 
traction of  the  figure,  but  a  line  flowing  from 
the  figure.  We  distinguish  between  art  in 
dress  and  ephemeral  fashions  by  this  important 
nuance  of  naturalness.  A  Callot,  a  Lanvin,  a 
Poiret,  assume  the  credit  for  creating  what 
nature  silently  fashioned  millenniums  ago,  and 
we  would  not  quarrel  with  this  assumption  if 
they  were  content  always  to  work  within  nat- 
ural lines.  It  is  when  they  impose  Egyptian 
geometry  or  Turkish  architecture  on  the  wom- 
an of  the  Twentieth  Century  that  Paris  is 
likely  to  lose  its  claim  to  being  the  "Capital  of 
Good  Taste." 

REGARD  the  light  summer  clothes  for  the 
shore  or  the  country ;  the  trim  blouses  with 
jaunty  collars;  the  skirt  free  of  attachments, 
puffs,  excessive  embroideries  or  any  of  those 
elaborate  superfluities  that  Paris  decrees  for 
skirts,  while  "corsages  may  be  simple."  In  the 
simplicity  and  strength  of  these  American 
fashions,  our  outdoor  frocks  lend  dignity  to  the 
most  prosaic  materials,  and  linen  in  rose,  tan, 
white  or  navy,  becomes  a  "smart"  fabric.  So 
with  gingham.  So  with  the  skirt  of  white 
gabardine,  which  is  most  attractive  with  tucked 
slit  pockets.  Equally  attractive  for  Summer 
afternoons  is  the  frock  of  soft  wash  silk  with 
youthful  frillings  and  a  graceful  sash.  Nor  are 
our  bathing  suit  styles  without  natural  chic, 
and  this  season  there  is  a  tendency  toward  true 
grace  in  these  days. 

Time  was  when  this  form  of  costume  and 
outdoor  costumes  in  general  were  noted  for 
severity  rather  than  charm.  Today  the  bath- 
ing suit  is  designed  not  merely  a  patched  to- 
gether material,  without  conception.  We  are 
learning  to  regard  even  the  useful  and  the 
commonplace  as  proper  subjects  for  artistic 
treatment.  Whether  it  is  the  one-piece  bath- 
ing suit  unadorned,  or  the  fragile  abbreviation 
chosen  only  for  the  beach  sun  bath,  it  is  well 
thought  out. 

There  is  a  general  tendency  to  get  away 
from  skirt  encumbrances  or  anything  that 
will  restrict  freedom  of  movement  in  swim- 
ming. Women  insist  upon  wearing  the  least 
amount  of  weight  and  the  Annette  Keller- 
man  suit  is  in  vogue  both  in  silk  or  woolen 
jerseys. 

Much  discussed  is  the  type  of.  one-piece 
suit  which  is  in  effect,  a  minature  dress.  The 
bathing  skirts  reach  above  the  knees,  the  tops 
of  the  arms  are  sleeveless,  the  necks  are  ex- 
tremely low.  And  the  variety  of  materials 
from  which  these  suits  are  made  is  astounding 
— including  even  cloth  of  silver  and  gold  and 
velvet.  Sardanapalian  riots  of  gorgeous  colors 
against  the  saffron  gold  waters  at  the  beaches ! 
Likewise  the  trimmings  in  these  newer  suits 
follow  the  lines  of  dress  trimmings  and   fea- 


ture  those   that   offer   the   least    resistance    to 
water. 

IN  an  amusing  little  playlet  on  dress,  Miss 
Rachael  Crothers  shows  us  how  an  intelli- 
gent woman  succumbs  to  the  ridiculous  through 
the  persuasion  of  the  dressmaker,  the  model, 
and  a  "disinterested  friend."  The  dialogue  is 
a  running  commentary  on  our  theme  of  good 
taste. 

Says  the  friend  to  the  lady:  "It  takes  nerve 
to  be  chic.  What  you  must  do  is  to  dominate 
your  clothes." 

To  which  the  lady  replies:  "Go  on,  do 
something.     Cut  it  down.     Cut  it  down." 

At  this  point  the  dressmaker  delivers  her- 
self of  the  following  oracle:  "Madame  must 
have  nothing  at  all  in  the  back,  in  order  to 
balance  the  front.  Don't  worry,  it  will  be  all 
right.  I  know  you  are  very  conservative,  but 
madame  must  not  get  afraid  in  the  back  when 
she  has  so  much  courage  in  the  front." 

The  moral  in  this  squib  is  that  over  self- 
consciousness  is  a  bar  to  dressing  correctly.  In- 
stead of  aiming  to  achieve  unusual  effects,  your 
personality  should  be  expressed  naturally  and 
without  any  forcing.  In  following  common 
sense  lies  the  essence  of  good  taste,  and  all  the 
prescriptions  of  dress  artists  are  absolutely 
futile  without  this  first  principle. 

A  correspondent  asked  me  how  the  new 
mania  for  reducing  prices  will  affect  Fashion 
ideas  in  the  fall  of  1920.  May  I  respectfully 
remind  my  readers  that  there  is  nothing  new 
in  this  mania?  Just  two  hundred  years  ago — in 
1720 — there  was  a  parade  of  English  women 
in  calico  and  denim  in  protest  against  the  high 
price  of  wool ;  and  the  paraders  were  hooted 
from  the  streets.  Human  extravagance  has  a 
tendency  to  repeat  itself,  but  the  development 
of  creative  ideas  in  fashions  cannot  be  checked 
by  superficial  attempts  to  reduce  high  costs. 
The  answer  to  pessimism  in  the  dress  industry 
is  increased  production  and  new  ideas.  That 
there  is  at  least  one  creative  designer  in  this 
country  not  affected  by  hysteria  is  indicated  in 
the  recent  announcement  that  he  has  created 
a  new  silhouette  for  the  Fall,  from  which  he 
will  make  models  for  the  trade,  in  order  to 
help  the  dress  industry.  This  designer  is  going 
in  for  Greek  lines,  with  which  ideal  we  can- 
not quarrel,  since  the  Greeks  were  the  first  to 
embody  in  their  art  and  drapery  the  just  pro- 
portions of  the  human  figure.  But  I  am  afraid 
he  will  have  to  relieve  the  symmetry  of  the 
lines  in  accordance  with  the  forecast  I  have 
made  that  the  Fall  silhouette  will  embody 
something  of  the  American  genius  for  outdoor 
life. 

AT  this  time  when  it  is  commonly  assumed 
that  women  are  more  interested  in  lower 
prices  than  in  new  styles,  we  must  call  atten- 
tion to  the  false  psychology  underlying  this 
viewpoint.  Human  nature  will  not  change 
through  advertising  schemes  or  merchandising 
sales ;  and  the  beautiful  in  dress  will  always 
appeal  to  women,  if  only  to  a  minority  of  wom- 
en of  good  taste. 

In  my  next  article  I  shall  write  of  Batiks 
and  their  influence  on  the  new  fashions.  My 
readers  will  be  fortunate  in  having  on  this  sub-  ' 
ject  the  views  of  no  less  an  authority  than 
Joseph  Urban  whose  stage  productions  for  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  have  made  him  an 
outstanding  figure  in  the  arts  of  design. 
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From  Opera-Comique  to  Comic  Opera 

A  Hint  to  the  Composers  of  America 

CHARLES  HENRY  MELTZER 


DO  not  strain  talent,"  says  the  wise 
French  adage,  which  most  of  us  would 
do  well  to  remember.  Beside  the 
mighty  there  is  room  for  the  less  mighty  in  the 
world  of  music;  for  Massenets,  Puccinis, 
Gounods,  Sullivans  as  well  as  Wagners!  A 
work  which  charms  one  in  its  special  genre  may 
live,  although  it  does  not  rank  with  "Tristan." 
To  millions  Wagner's  works  seem  unendur- 
able. Puccini,  for  example,  once  confessed  to 
me  that  it  was  hard  for  him  to  hear  more  than 
a  single  act  of  "Parsifal"  or  "Siegfried."  All 
music  lovers  have  not  the  same  ears.  Some  can 
absorb  so  much.  Some  crave  for  more.  And 
yet  they  may  be  all  in  tune  with  art.  Ears  are 
not  dull  because  grand  opera  tires  them. 

I  have  no  patience  with  those  narrow  souls 
who  would  let  nothing  but  the  greatest  live  in 
music.  They  are  akin  to  those  who  would  de- 
stroy the  snowdrop,  because  it  lacks  the  glory 
of  the  rose.  We  bow  to  Beethoven  and  Bach, 
to  Gluck  and  Wagner.  But  can  we  not  still 
cherish  minor  masters?  For  my  part,  I  love 
many  kinds  of  music.  The  gracious  and  the 
grand  delight  me — both.  Away  with  the  fanat- 
ics who  damn  Sullivan  because  they  perceive 
the  splendor  of  "Die  Walkure." 

If  you  were,  let  us  say,  John  Alden  Carpen- 
ter, would  you  not  pause  before  you  tried  to 
compose  a  rival  to  the  Wagnerian  "Nibelung's 
Ring"?  If  you  were  able  to  write  pleasing 
songs,  like  Cadman,  would  you  lock  horns  with 
Gluck  or  Meyerbeer  or  Verdi  ?  There  is  com- 
mon sense  in  the  much  quoted  phrase,  "Ne 
forcons  pas  notre  talent."  Do  not  strain.  We 
cannot  all  do  the  colossal  things.  But  some  of 
us  may  none  the  less  do  well. 

Musicians  do  not  live  by  art  alone.  Like 
common  folk  they  have  to  earn  their  bread. 
What  they  compose  may  be  a  joy  to  them,  and 
to  their  friends  as  well — who  may  have  heard 
their  works.  But  if  those  works  are  not  pro- 
duced? "Ay,  there's  the  rub."  There  may  be 
one  or  two  Americans  already  who  can  write 


operas,  really  grand,  and  music-dramas.  Not 
one  of  them,  however,  has  yet  proved  his  power 
to  do  such  things.  Our  musicians  are  still  mas- 
tering their  technique — all  but  a  few,  who  so 
far  have  learned  nothing  else.  There  was  at 
least  a  touch  of  truth  in  what  an  English  critic- 
said  some  time  ago.  With  an  exception  here 
'and  there,  not  yet  revealed,  our  musicians  are 
too  plainly  largely  imitators. 

Some  borrow  inspiration.  Others  steal  not 
only  forms  but  also  actual  themes.  But,  of  the 
number,  not  a  few  are  young!  Mozart  him- 
self at  first  owed  much  to  Haydn.  And  Wag- 
ner borrowed  more  than  once  from  Weber. 
All  music  is  a  gradual  evolution,  to  which,  from 
time  to  time,  some  genius  gives  new  meaning 
and  a  sudden  impetus.  It  took  the  Italians  lit- 
tle less  than  three  full  centuries  to  produce  such 


Gabriella  Besanzoni  in  "L'ltaliana  in  Algeri" 


Maggie  Teyte  as  Mignon 

works  as  "Falstaff"  and  "Otello."  It  took  the 
French  quite  half  as  long  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  their  national  type  of  opera,  which  is 
not  opera  of  the  "grand"  and  stately  style,  but 
opera-comique. 

It  is  from  France  and  from  French  opera- 
comique,  I  think,  our  composers  might  learn 
most  they  need  just  now.  They  are  not  ripe  yet, 
as  a  mass,  for  tragic  opera ;  for  the  sublimities  of 
Wagner  or  the  nobilities  of  Gluck  and  Rameau. 
But,  having  conquered  their  technique,  they 
could  compete,  without  shame  or  fear,  with 
Massenet  and  Herold,  and  with  Auber.  I  am 
not  suggesting  anything  like  plagiarism,  but 
merely  the  adoption  of  a  genre.  What  really 
is  this  opera-comique  of  which  we  read  so  much 
and  hear  so  little?  Not,  as  some  fancy,  Gallic 
comic  opera.  It  may  be  comic  or  it  may  be 
serious,  graceful  or  sentimental,  even  thrilling. 
It  need  not  be  too  confined  in  classic  moulds. 
It  may  be  free  as  air,  or  follow  ancient  styles. 
The   technical   dividing   line   between    French 


opera-comique  and  opera  proper  is  drawn  when 
spoken  dialogue  is  replaced  by  recitative.  "Car- 
men," in  Paris,  is  an  opera-comique,  because 
words  are  spoken  there,  though  very  seldom, 
between  musical  episodes.  Transfer  the  same 
work  to  the  Paris  Opera  House  and  it  would, 
automatically,  be  classed  as  opera.  For  the 
spoken  dialogue  would  instantly,  in  accordance 
with  tradition,  be  discarded  and  recitatives  be 
substituted. 

Aside,  though,  from  this  technical  distinc- 
tion, by  opera-comique  the  French  have  come 
to  mean  a  more  piquant,  dainty,  delicate  form 
of  opera  than  that  of  Verdi  or  Meyerbeer.  The 
genre  was  first  introduced,  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago,  by  Monsigny,  a  prolific 
composer,  and  by  no  less  a  personage  than  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  who,  when  not  penning  his 
"Confessions"  or  writing  social  treatises  and 
romantic  novels,  invented  music,  some  of  which 
is  not  yet  dead.  The  earliest  opera-comiques 
worth  mention  were  "Le  Deserteur"  of  Mon- 
signy (it  is  still  in  the  French  repertory)  and 
"Le  Devin  du  Village,"  of  Jean  Jacques  Rous- 
seau. Both  were  agreeable  little  works,  quite 
well  worth  hearing,  disfigured  if  you  will  by 
sentimentality  but  light  and  graceful.  In  the 
cases  of  both  the  composers  I  have  named  the 
orchestration  was  not  only  thin  but  poor.  It 
was  at  best  a  very  tame  and  trite  accompani- 
ment to  the  melodies,  which  very  frequently 
were  sweet  and  winning. 

Before  the  appearance  of  "Le  Deserteur," 
Monsigny  had  been  much  impressed  and 
pleased  by  a  performance  of  an  Italian  opera- 
buffa  sung  in  Paris,  "La  Serva  Padrona."  So, 
in  a  sense,  it  may  be  said  that  the  French  owe 
their  own  opera-comique  to  Italy.  But,  while 
Italian  opera-buffa,  as  we  know  from  "L'ltali- 
ana in  Algeri"  and  "II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia,'' 
was  frankly  comic,  French  opera-comique,  at 
first,  and  for  long  years  thereafter,  depended 
chiefly  upon  grace  and  sentiment.  By  way  of 
(Continued  on  page  122) 
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7 HE  grace  and  refinement  of  the  harp  are  in  closest  harmony 
with  the  loveliness  of  esthetic  dancing.  Harp  playing  develops 
the  natural  instinct  for  musical  and  bodily  rhythm.  The  soft,  soul- 
ful tone  of  the  Lyon  &.  Healy  harp,  played  alone,  is  enchanting. 
As  an  accompaniment  to  the  voice,  it  is  without  a  peer.  Among 
all  musical  instruments,  the  harp  is  one  of  the  easiest  to  play. 
It  especially  appeals  to  those  who  play  the  piano.  On  request  we 
will  be  pleased  to  mail  our  harp  brochure. 


LYON  &  HEALY 


CHICAGO 


: 


The  LYON  OfHEAJYHarp 
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Psychoanalysis  and  Music 

The  Submerged  Anglo-Saxon 

DANIEL  GREGORY  MASON 


THE  application  of  the  new  science  of 
psychoanalysis  to  the  criticism  of  the 
arts  promises  to  yield  in  the  next  few 
years  novel  and  fascinating  results,  perhaps  no- 
where more  fascinating  than  in  music,  which 
seems  to  be  almost  more  than  the  other  arts,  if 
that  be  possible,  a  welling  up  from  the  sub- 
conscious, only  slightly  and  indirectly  affected 
by  conscious  processes.  A  beginning  of  such 
application,  none  the  less  suggestive  for  being 
unsystematic,  fragmentary,  and  tentative,  has 
been  made  by  Mr.  Paul  Rosenfeld  in  his  bril- 
liant first  volume,  "Musical  Portraits."1  Take 
for  example  the  case  of  Rimsky-Korsakofr,  in 
one  aspect  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  col- 
orfully Russian  of  composers,  whose  "Schehere- 
zade"  is  a  musical  counterpart  of  the  barbaric- 
ally  opulent  "Thousand  and  One  Nights"  on 
which  it  is  based,  and  in  another  aspect  a  dry- 
as-dust  professor,  who,  as  Tschaikowsky  said, 
"worshipped  technique"  and  was  "full  of  con- 
trapuntal tricks  and  all  the  signs  of  a  sterile 
pedantry." 

How  could  one  and  the  same  man  write 
music  superficially  as  richly  Oriental  as  that 
of  any  Russian,  but  fundamentally  empty,  dry, 
and  hard,  devoid  of  deep  expressiveness?  Mr. 
Rosenfeld  has  ready  the  psychoanalytical  an- 
swer. "He  was,  after  all,  temperamentally 
chilly.  'The  people  are  the  creators,'  Glinka 
told  the  young  nationalist  composers,  'you  are 
but  the  arrangers.'  It  was  precisely  the  vital 
and  direct  contact  with  the  source  of  all  cre- 
ative work  that  Rimsky-Korsakoff  lacked. 
There  is  a  fault  of  instinct  in  men  like  him, 
who  feel  their  race  and  their  environment  only 
through  the  conscious  mind.  ...  It  was  not 
that  Rimsky  was  pedantic  from  choice,  out  of 
a  wilful  perversity.  His  obsession  was,  after 
all,  the  result  of  a  fear  of  opening  the  dark 
sluices  through  which  surge  the  rhvthms  of 
life." 

IN  dealing  with  Richard  Strauss  Mr.  Rosen- 
feld is  even  more  ingenious  and  searching. 
(  Hhers  before  him  have  described  the  strange 
decadence  that  sets  in  at  about  the  time  of  the 
"Symphonia  Domestica,"  making  such  a  work 
as  the  "Alpine  Symphony"  seem  almost  a  parody 
of  earlier  masterpieces  like  "Till  Eulenspiegel" 
or  the  "Hero's  Life,"  and  have  suggested  a  cause 
for  it  in  the  composer's  prostitution  of  his  art 
for  money  and  immediate  notoriety.1'  Mr. 
Rosenfeld  goes  deeper.  "In  the  end,"  he  says, 
"it  is  as  the  victim  of  a  psychic  deterioration 
that  one  is  forced  to  regard  this  unfortunate 
man.  The  thing  that  one  sees  happening  to 
so  many  people  about  one,  the  extinction  of  a 
flame,  the  withering  of  a  blossom,  the  dulling 
and  coarsening  of  the  sensibilities,  the  decay  of 
the  mental  energies,  seems  to  have  happened  to 
him,  too.  .  .  .  No  doubt  the  love  of  money 
plays  an  inordinate  role  in  the  man's  life,  and 
keeps  on  playing  a  greater  and  a  greater.  But 
it  is  probable  that  Strauss's  desire  for  incessant 
gain  is  a  sort  of  perversion,  a  mania  that  has 
got  control  over  him  because  his  energies  are 
inwardly  prevented  from  taking  their  logical 
course,  and  creating  works  of  art.'1  ...  He  has 
rationalized   his    unwillingness   to   go   through 

TiHarcourt,    Brace,    and    Howe,    New    York,    1920. 

1  ■  See,  for  example,  the  essay  on  Strauss  in  the  writer's 
"Contemporary  Composers."  and  Mr.  Ernest  Newman's 
"Richard  Strauss." 

(»)Cf.  Bertrand  Russell,  in  "Why  Men  Fight."  on  the 
relation   "i   the   possessive   ami    the  creative  instincts. 


the  labor-pains  of  creation  by  pretending  a  con- 
stant and  great  need  of  money." 

NOT  the  least  inspiring  result  of  such 
analyses  as  these  is  that  they  serve  to  bring 
sharply  home  to  us,  as  will  always  be  the  case 
when  the  deeper  purpose  and  method  of  psy- 
choanalysis are  grasped,  the  superficiality  of  all 
explanations  of  artistic  failure  in  terms  of  en- 
vironment, however  specious,  and  to  trace  it 
relentlessly  to  attitudes  of  the  individual  con- 
science and  intelligence.  Mr.  Rosenfeld  is  ad- 
mirably loyal  to  the  search,  through  and  past 
all  the  easy  false  explanations,  to  the  difficult 
but  true  one.  "There  is,  no  doubt,"  he  says 
in  his  cruel  but  just  paper  on  Mahler,  "a  curi- 
ous coincidence  in  the  fact  that  in  each  of  the 
four  chief  German  musicians  of  the  recent 
period  there  should  be  manifest  in  some  degree 
a  failure  of  artistic  instinct.  The  coarsening 
of  the  craftsmanship,  the  spiritual  bankruptcy, 
of  the  later  Strauss,  the  grotesque  pedantry  of 
Reger,  the  intellectualism  with  which  the  art 
of  Schoenberg  has  always  been  tainted,  .  .  . 
the  banality  of  Mahler,  dovetail  suspiciously." 
But  he  refuses  to  stop  at  this  coincidence, 
gratifying  as  its  contemplation  might  be  to  a 
narrow  nationalism.  "And  yet,"  he  continues, 
"it  is  probable  that  the  cause  lies  elsewhere, 
and  that  the  conjunction  of  these  four  men  is 
accidental.  There  have  been,  after  all,  few  en- 
vironments really  friendly  to  the  artist;  most 
of  the  masters  have  had  to  recover  from  a 
'something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark,'  and 
many  of  them  have  surmounted  conditions 
worse  than  those  of  modern  Bismarckian  Ger- 
man}. The  cause  of  the  unsatisfactoriness  of 
much  of  the  music  of  Strauss  and  Schoenberg, 
Reger  and  Mahler,  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in 
the  innate  weakness  of  the  men  themselves 
rather  more  than  in  the  unhealthiness  of  the  at- 
mosphere in  which  they  passed  their  lives." 

There  then  follows  a  discussion  of  just 
what  this  weakness  was  in  the  case  of  Mah- 
ler, in  the  course  of  which  the  principles  of  psy- 
choanalysis are  applied  not  only  to  the  personal 
but  to  the  racial  mind,  and  there  emerges  the 
most  significant  general  truth  of  the  book: — 
that  just  as  the  highest  achievement  in  art  is 
attained  through  a  "sublimation"  that  is  racial 
as  well  as  personal,  so  the  deepest  defeat,  the 
most  complete  sterility,  is  that  which  avenges 
a  suppression,  not  only  of  personal  but  of  racial 
instincts.  Mahler,  the  argument  runs,  born  in 
the  Austria  of  the  1860's,  "a  society  that  made 
Judaism,  Jewish  descent  and  Jewish  traits  a 
curse  to  those  that  inherited  them,"  was  like 
many  of  his  fellow  Jews,  the  victim  of  "an  un- 
conscious desire  to  escape  the  consequences  of 
the  thing  that  stamped  them  in  the  eyes  of  the 
general  as  individuals  of  an  inferior  sort;  to 
inhibit  any  spiritual  gesture  that  might  arouse 
hostility;  and  to  ward  off  any  subjective  sense 
of  personal  inferiority  by  convincing  themselves 
and  their  fellows  that  they  possessed  the  traits 
generally  esteemed." 

BY  this  unconscious  desire  a  conflict  was  set 
up  within  him.  "In  the  place  of  the  united 
self,  there  came  to  exist  in  him  two  men.  For  a 
while  one  part  of  him  demanded  the  free,  com- 
plete expression  necessary  for  the  artist ;  an- 
other sought  to  block  it  for  fear  that  in  the  free 
flow  the  hated  racial  traits  would  appear." 
Thus  torn  between  "the  desire  of  self-expres- 


sion and  the  fear  of  self-revelation,"  he  de- 
veloped an  eclectic,  featureless  style,  devoid  of 
true  individuality  and  real  power.  He  is  thus 
the  type  of  Jew  described  in  Wagner's  famous 
pamphlet,  "Das  Judenthum  in  der  Musik," 
the  Jew  who  "through  the  superficial  assimila- 
tion of  the  traits  of  the  people  among  whom  he 
is  condemned  to  live,  and  through  the  suppres- 
sion of  his  own  nature,  becomes  sterile." 
This  sketch  of  one  of  the  most  tragic  and  piti- 
ful of  modern  artistic  failures  should  be  com- 
pared with  the  study  of  Ernest  Bloch,  who, 
thinks  Mr.  Rosenfeld,  has  the  "intelligence, 
sense  of  reality,  real  overwhelming  spiritual 
strength"  that  Mahler  lacked,  and  in  whose 
music  he  finds  "a  large,  a  poignant,  an  authen- 
tic expression  of  what  is  racial  in  the  Jew. 
There  is  music  of  his  that  is  authentic  by  vir- 
tue of  qualities  more  fundamentally  racial 
than  the  synagogical  modes  on  which  it  bases 
itself,  the  Semitic  pomp  and  color  that  inform 
it." 

IF  Mr.  Rosenfeld  is  right  in  thinking  that 
the  suppression  of  racial  traits  in  groups  sub- 
merged in  an  alien  environment  results  in  di- 
vided personality  and  artistic  sterility,  his  argu- 
ment has  a  curiously  unexpected  application  to 
our  musical  life  in  America.  For  here  at  least 
one  group  of  our  racially  diverse  nation,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  group  that,  in  Colonial  days  al- 
most synonymous  with  "America,"  is  now  but 
a  "drop  in  the  melting  pot,"  is  steadily  becom- 
ing so  submerged.  The  German  domination  of 
a  generation  ago,  it  is  true,  has  passed  with  the 
war;  but  a  French  domination  just  as  alien 
has  taken  its  place.  The  Hebrew  influence,  too, 
has  gained  year  by  year,  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
until  today  it  is  distinctly  more  potent,  at  least 
in  New  York,  our  musical  metropolis,  than 
any  other,  even  the  French.  Thus  we  get  a 
situation  like  that  described  by  Mr.  Rosenfeld, 
except  that  the  part  played  by  the  Jews  is  re- 
versed: submerged  in  the  Vienna  of  1860,  they 
are  dominant  in  the  New  York  of  1920.  That 
"Semitic  pomp  and  color"  have  become  accept- 
ed ideals  in  our  music,  sharing  the  honors  with 
the  modern  French  ideals  of  vague  subtlety 
and  nuance.  The  barbaric  sensuousness  of  the 
Hebrew  temperament  vies  with  the  over-civi- 
lized, effete  sensuousness  of  the  French  precieux 
in  setting  our  standards. 

Now  in  such  an  environment,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  temperament,  with  its  sobriety,  its 
plainness,  its  fondness  for  clear  meaning  as 
against  vague  suggestion,  its  dislike  of  luxury, 
extravagance,  exaggeration,  its  passionate  mod- 
eration, its  reticence,  and  its  humor,  is  a  stran- 
ger, and  finds  itself  more  and  more  crowded 
out  of  its  ancient  home.  A  composer  of  such 
temperament  is  constantly  tempted  to  suppress 
it,  to  try  to  emulate  the  opposite  qualities  more 
generally  admired,  in  short  to  embark  on  pre- 
cisely the  path  of  "eclecticism"  and  self-betray- 
al that  led  Mahler  to  ruin. 

Most  of  our  young  composers  are  imitating 
Debussy,  or  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and  Stravin- 
sky, or  Bloch  and  Ornstein,  more  or 
less  cleverly.  Few  are  trying  to  grope 
towards  their  own  light,  to  find  their  own 
speech,  to  accept  with  courage  the  stigmata  of 
their  own  temperaments.  Especially  is  the 
Anglo-Saxon  group  submerged  because  its 
sobriety  is  at  the  pole  from  the  over-emphasis 
and  sensuous  luxury  that  are  a  la  mode.  But 
(Continued  on  page  114) 
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THE  ESTEY  RESIDENCE  PIPE  ORGAN 


All  the  pleasure  you  are  able  to  get  out  of  music  is 
deepened  by  hearing  that  music  played  on  the  pipe 
organ.  And  all  that  pleasure  is  enhanced  when  the 
pipe  organ  is  your  own,  installed  in  your  home,  to  be 
played  at  your  command.  It  gives  from  its  tremen' 
dous  storehouse  of  harmonies  as  easily  as  the  sim' 
plest  music  box.  But  the  music  it  gives  is  the  music 
of  orchestras,  played  only  as  orchestras  can  play  it, 
for  the  organ  is  really  an   orchestra.    Its  sets  of 


pipes  are  each  a  separate  instrument,  the  mingling  of 
which  under  the  leadership  cf  a  skillful  conductor 
is  what  makes  the  symphony  orchestra  what  it  is. 
The  Estey  Perforated  Rolls  give  you  the  skillful 
conducting,  and  the  Estey  Organ  gives  you  the 
orchestra's  instruments. 

The  Estey  Organ  Company,  Brattleboro,  Vermont; 
Studios  in  New  York,  11  West  49th  Street;  Philadelphia,  1701  Walnut 
Street;     Chicago,  Lyon  &  Healy  ;    Boston,   120  Boylston  Street;    Los 
Angeles,  633  South  Hill  Street. 
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Clear  As  a  Bell 

THE  Sonora  tone  is  magnifi- 
cent— not  only  is  it  as  "clear 
as  a  bell,"  but  it  is  noted  for 
its  resonance,  its  accuracy  of 
reproduction,  and  its  naturalness 
of  expression  which  distinguish 
the  Sonora  from  all  other  phono- 
graphs. 

The  Sonora  trade  mark  is 
internationally  famous.  It  is 
placed  on  the  phonograph  recog- 
nized as  being  supreme  in  tone, 
peerless  in  beauty  of  design,  and 
far  in  the  lead  in  the  utilization 
of  new  and  important  features 
which  make  for  convenience  and 
superior  merit. 

As  a  gift,  the  Sonora  expresses 
the  splendid  taste  of  the  giver 
and  provides  years  of  delightful 
entertainment  and  enjoyment. 

Lovely  upright  and  period 
styles  $60  to  $2500. 

Special  designs  will  be  made 
tn  order.  We  are  also  prepared 
to  place  Sonora  equipments  in 
treasured  'cabinets  which  you 
may  now  own. 

Today  write  for  General  Cat- 
alog 29  or  Period  Catalog  29X, 

&mtnra  pijnungrajjl? 

(HmUJJattU,       3.uarU0ratei> 

George  E    Brightson,  President 

New   York  City 

27'>  Broa  Iway      Fifth  A.ve.  at  53rd  St. 

Canadian  Distributors: 

I    Montagues  &  Co  .  Toronto 

Dealers  Everywhere 


Madonna  with  Four  Saints,  by  Lorenzo  di  San 
Severino 

Collecting  Primitives  in  America 

(Continued  from  page  85) 


William  T.  Blodgett,  who  bought 
at  his  own  risk  the  first  old  mas- 
ters owned  by  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  owned  a  good  cassone 
panel  which  he  bought  through 
Jarves.  Probably  some  of  the  late 
Robert  Shaw  Minturn's  early 
Italian  panels  go  hack  to  the  black 
walnut  era.  The  versatile  and  de- 
lightful Clarence  King  also  had 
Spanish  and  Flemish  things  of 
primitive  sort.  Doubtless  there 
were  other  modest  amateurs  of 
this  sort.  American  artists  living 
abroad  naturally  loved  to  adorn 
their  studios  with  the  glory  of  tem- 
pera on  old  gold.  But  neither 
Elihu  Vedder  nor  Charles  Caryl 
Coleman  brought  their  treasures 
home.  The  completely  forgotten 
but  very  powerful  landscapist, 
Thomas  Hotchkiss,  owned  at 
Rome  the  two  amazing  panels  of 
the  Life  of  Primitive  Man  by 
Piero  di  Cosimo  which  are  now 
chief  attractions  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum.  They  lay  for  years 
disregarded  in  the  storage  room  of 
the  museum  until  a  British  dealer 
discovered  them  and  brought  about 
their  reluctant  exhibition,  some 
twenty  years  ago.  The  episode 
shows  strikingly  what  a  slowly  cul- 
tivated taste  was  the  love  of  the 
primitive  in  America. 

So  much  for  our  feeble  begin- 
nings. What  caused  the  rush  for 
primitives  from  1890  was  in  part 
the  new  connoisseurship.  After 
Giovanni  Morelli's  pioneer  studies, 
the      christening      of      anonymous 


primitives  became  a  favorite  in- 
door sport  and  there  was  as  well 
a  wholesale  de-  and  re-christening 
of  panels  traditionally  ascribed  to 
great  artists.  Museum  catalogues 
were  no  longer  regarded  as  specu- 
lative and  uncertain.  Collecting 
gained  the  fascination  of  an  extra 
hazardous  pursuit.  Amateurs  re- 
act to  this  rechristemng  process 
with  various  degrees  of  equanimity. 
At  first  the  curators  of  galleries 
regarded  the  itinerant  Morellian 
with  the  horror  befitting  a  mover 
of  landmarks.  Some  collectors  let 
themselves  be  sorely  worried. 
Twenty  years  ago  in  certain  very 
costly  houses  I  used  to  be  warned 
that  the  labels  were  to  be  regarded 
as  beyond  question.  So  enlight- 
ened an  amateur  as  the  late  John 
G.  Johnson,  however,  took  a  hu- 
morously cynical  pleasure  in  the 
diverse  opinion  of  visiting  experts 
concerning  his  pictures  and  each 
other.  It  brought  an  element  of 
comedy  into  a  very  serious  life. 
He  used  to  say  that  it  was  easier 
to  get  good  attributions  than  good 
pictures.  This  seems  the  reason- 
able attitude — to  love  one's  primi- 
tives for  their  more  than  feminine 
variableness  and  mutability.  I 
have,  for  example,  a  grim  little  St. 
Jerome  standing  beside  his  scarlet 
cap,  with  a  tawny,  kittenish  lion, 
;md  an  adorable  background  of 
dove-colored  crags  under  a  gold 
sky.  For  the  greatest  connoisseur 
I  know,  who  has,  to  be  sure,  seen 
only  a  photograph,  it  is  Sienese,  a 
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Fme  Furniture  of  Old  England 

England  in  the  eighteenth  century  gave  to  the  world  a  wealth  of  rare 
and  beautiful  furniture.  Those  who  love  and  appreciate  the  charm, 
artistry,  and  historical  associations  of  the  fine  creations  of  the  old 
master  craftsmen,  as  well  as  the  collector  of  antiques,  the  connoisseur, 
the  furniture  designer,  or  the  interior  decorator  of  to-day,  will  find 
most  appealing  and  particular  interest  in  the  gorgeously  prepared 
work  of  the  most  eminent  living  authority  in  this  field,  covering  the 
most    productive  period  in  the  history  of  English  cabinet-making. 

English  Furniture  t°L  Eighteenth  Century 

By  HERBERT  CESCINSKY 

In  Three  Beautiful  Volumes.     Large  Quarto.    Lavishly  Illustrated. 


IHESE  volumes  contain  an  immense 
store  of  information  concerning  the 
places  where  the  furniture  master- 
pieces of  the  eighteenth  century 
are  to  be  found.  They  give  in  detail  the 
exact  dimensions  and  characteristics  by 
which  originals  can  be  recognized,  and  they 
include  the  history  attached  to  them  with 
the  life-stories  of  their  designers. 

The  Superlatively  Beautiful  Illustrations 

There  are  over  1,300  superb  illustrations 
carefully  selected  from  more  than  10,000 
photographs  specially  taken  for  this  work, 
and  also  scores  of  elaborate  reproductions 
from  drawings  by  the  author.  These  books 
provide  what  is  unquestionably  the  most 
complete  and  exhaustive  guide  ever  pub- 
lished, and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every- 
one interested  in  high-grade  furniture.  Not 
only  because  of  the  physical  beauty  of  the 
make-up  and  the  charm  with  which  the 
subject  matter  is  handled  are  these  volumes 
desirable,  but  also  because  of  their  authority 
as  a  comprehensive  work  of  reference. 

Sent  On  Approval  for  Free  Examination 

Sign  and  mail  the  coupon  and  we  will  forward  this  splendid 
three-volume  set,  free  of  anv  charges,  for  five  da\s,  inspec 
tion  in  vour  own  home  or  office.  If  you  are  nor  thoroughly 
impressed  bv  its  great  beauty  and  exceptional  usefulness  send  it 
back,  carriage  charges  collect,  and  you  will  owe  us  nothing. 
Should  vou,  however,  agree  with  us  that  it  is  a  work  of  unusual 
worth,  mail  us  your  check  for  Fifty  (S50.)  Dollars  in  full  payment 
for  the  complete  set. 
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The  Field  Covered  by  this  Work 

The  author  covers  the  era  in  the  history  ol 
Europe  commencing  with  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  and  ending 
with  the  year  1800,  that  of  the  union  of 
Great  Britain  with  Ireland.  During  this 
period,  in  which  is  included  the  era  of  the 
Spanish  domination  and  the  struggle  of  the 
Netherlands  for  freedom,  thousands  of 
French  families  were  driven  into  England 
bringing  with  them  the  arts  and  industries 
of  their  own  country,  and  radically  affecting 
the  styles  in  English  art  and  decoration. 

Thoroughness  the  Keynote  Throughout 

Thoroughness  of  treatment  is  the  keynote 
of  the  entire  work,  and  the  wealth  of  detail 
and  of  carefully  compared  and  classified 
material  will  be  of  immense  value  to  the 
professional  and  the  amateur  interior  deco- 
rator as  well  as  to  those  who  appreciate 
and  are  interested  in  the  choice  and  rare 
in  anticiue  furniture. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-359  Fourth  Avenue, 
Gentlemen —  New   York.  Dept.  410. 

Please  send  me  for  five  davs'  examination  the  three  volumes: 
ENGLISH  FURNITURE  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY, 
by  Herbert  Cescinsky.  Should  I  decide  to  keep  them  I  will  mail  you 
my  check  within  five  days  for  Fifty  (#50.)  Dollars  as  paymenr  in  full 
Otherwise  I  may  return  them,  carriage  charges  collect,  and  I  will  owe 
you  nothing. 

A  a  me 

Address 

City  or  Town State 

Reference 
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Marble  Top  Spanish  Cabinet  in  Hungarian  Ash 


Decorations 
Furniture 
Draperies 
Antiques 


FACTORY: 

18th  to  19th  Sts.,  Ave.  C 

WORKROOMS: 

551  W.  42nd  St. 

PARIS: 

18  Faubourg   Poissonniere 


Marble  Top  Spanish  Cabinet  in  Hungarian  Ash. 
Made  to  inclose  jewel  safe. 


School  Piece  of  Fillippo  Lippi 


Sassetta.  I  feel  myself  lucky  to 
have  an  example  of  that  most 
poetical  master.  But  an  almost 
equally  great  expert,  who  has  seen 
the  panel,  opines  it  is  a  Domenico 
Veneziano.  Am  I  not  even  luckier 
to  own  the  handiwork  of  the  in- 
ventor of  oil  painting?  Withal,  a 
most  competent  American  scholar, 
Dr.  Richard  Offner,  thinks  my  St. 
Jerome  is  a  fine  Masolino  and  has 
published  it  as  such.  Shall  I  not 
rejoice  in  the  possession  of  a  work 
by  the  master  of  the  great  Masac- 
cio?  As  for  myself,  who  am,  after 
all,  only  the  owner,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  picture  is  a  most  charac- 
teristic Masaccio.  It  is  the  case 
to  sing — 

"Never  the  same,  Darby,  my  own, 
Never  the  same,  to  vour  old  wife 
Joan." 

Does  not  such  possession  combine 
with  the  economy  of  monogamy  all 
the  pleasures  of  polygamy?  What 
truly  imaginative  person  would  not 
want  primitives?  They  are  less 
messy  about  a  house  than  a  cha- 
melion  and  equally  diverting. 

Of  course  the  attribution-mon- 
gering  gave  to  what  were  incon- 
sidered  and  inexpensive  trifles  the 
lure  of  costliness.  When  I  first 
went  to  Italy  the  price  of  an 
anonymous  primitive,  generally 
designated  as  "School  of  Giotto," 
was  about  thirty  dollars  a  square 
foot — and  I  didn't  have  the  thirty 
dollars.  Now  there  are  almost  no 
anonymous  primitives.  Virtually 
all  have  perfectly  good  names  and 
must  have  attained  imposing  local 
habitations.  How  should  they  fail 
to  get  names?  It  works  this  way. 
A  nameless  little  panel  is  worth 
five  hundred  dollars  for  its  decora- 
tive quality.      The  great  X , 

for  a  trifling  pittance  of  $200, 
writes  on  the  back  of  the  photo- 
graph, "The  Original  of  which 
this  is  a  photograph  is  an  authentic 
and  fine  example  of  Compagno  di 
Qualcheduno."  Immediately  the 
panel  is  worth  $5,000  as  a  most 
interesting  C.D.Q.  Everybody 
concerned  is  pleased. 

It  is  not  much  to  own  a  name- 


less old  thing  on  gold  ground,  but 
to  possess  a  C.D.Q.  is  to  be  some- 
body. One  is  visited  by  itinerant 
connoisseurs  and  mentioned  in  ex- 
otic journals.  Of  course,  many  at- 
tributions are  sound  enough.  Even 
C.D.Q.  may  have  been  somebody 
else  in  his  day.  But  the  commer- 
cially available  attributives  are 
largely  unsound.  Their  audacity 
makes  them  all  the  more  interest- 
ing and  keeps  the  game  going. 
They  soothe  the  collector — until 
the  next  attribution  —  and  they 
make  the  critic  great.  For  pur- 
poses of  fame  the  thing  is  to  make 
many  attributions.  The  worst 
ones  are  the  best — they  are  more 
discussable  than  the  good  ones. 

There  are  few  human  affections 
so  strong  as  that  of  a  guardian  of 
a  beloved  decrepit  person.  Here 
is  another  reason  for  our  tender- 
ness toward  our  primitives.  They 
are  unlike  modern  pictures  in  con- 
stantly requiring  delicate  and  cost- 
ly attentions.  They  blister  and  go 
to  a  specialist  for  relief.  Their 
worm-eaten  panels  warp  and  crack 
and  have  to  be  cradled.  We  keep 
them  alive  by  constant  pains.  We 
are  never  quite  easy  about  them. 
They  are  on  our  minds  and  hearts. 
They  have  phases  and  symptoms  in 
a  climate  not  their  own,  like  some 
exquisite  invalid  surviving  hazard- 
ously at  an  untoward  health  resort. 

A  bad  but  quite  obvious  reason 
for  wanting  primitives  is  that  they 
are  scarce.  If  you  have  one,  you 
keep  a  lot  of  other  people  who 
want  it  from  getting  it.  Much 
lavish  collecting  is  due  not  to  lov- 
ing the  pictures  more,  but  one's 
rival  less.  The  lever  of  irony  will 
be  pleased  to  reflect  that  these  ce- 
lestial Madonnas  and  serene  saints 
which  were  painted  to  inculcate 
love  and  humanity  among  Chris- 
tians, are  today  become  the  occasion 
of  envy,  hatred  and  malice  among 
collectors  and  dealers  largely  He- 
braic. Of  course,  these  sinister 
grand  passions  are  only  for  the 
great  collector.  The  modest  ama- 
teur pursues  his  quest  sustained  by 
hope  and  relatively  untroubled  by 
competition.  In  fact,  the  slightest 
competition   makes   the   game   im- 
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ST.  CATHERINE  SURROUNDED 
BY  FEMALE  SAINTS.  72"  X  31" 


EARLY  FLORENTINE  SCHOOL 


Fine  examples  of  the  Early  Italian,  Dutch  XVIIth  Century  and 
English  XVIIIth  Century  Schools. 


ARTHUR    RUCK, 


Galleries:    4,   BERKELEY    STREET,    PICCADILLY,    LONDON,   W.  I 
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PAINTINGS* 

Will  Purchase  WorKs  by 

INNESS        FULLER                  WHISTLER 
WYANT        BLAKELOCK          MURPHY 
MARTIN      TWACHTMAN         WEIR 
HOMER       REMINGTON          HASSAM 

AINSLIE     GALLERIES  1 

615  Fifth  Avenue                              New  York 

PHONE    PLAZA    6886 

NOW  ON  EXHIBITION,  PAINTINGS  BY  INNESS 

reet 


During  the  Summer  months 

at 

Southampton, 
Long  Island, 

N.  Y. 


Circular      Upon      Request 

ALL    DUNHILL    PIPES    BEAR    THE    ROUND 
WHITE     DOT     AND    ARE     STAMPED 

LONDON 


M.  M.  IMPORTING  CO. 

6  East  45th  Street         New  York 

Sole  Agents  in  the  United  States 


possible  for  him.  He  is  the  child 
of  luck  and  occasion.  Some  of  the 
best  of  my  few  primitives  are  in- 
cidentally monuments  to  friend- 
ship. Somebody  who  wanted  the 
picture  but  couldn't  at  the  moment 
afford  it,  tipped  me  off  to  it  rather 
than  let  it  pass  to  a  stranger.  I 
suppose  they  felt  as  Petrarch  did 
when  it  came  to  bequeathing  his 
little  Madonna  by  Giotto,  that 
"few  could  perceive  its  beauty." 

Wherever  primitives  go,  whether 
acquired  out  of  love  or  competitive 
vanity,  I  believe  they  eventually 
produce  their  true  impression. 
They  are  loved  for  their  difference 
from  our  own  art — their  quietude, 
grace  and  traditionalism.  They 
are  fixed  points  of  rest  and  convic- 
tion in  the  wealth  of  relativity  in 
which  we  live.  Then  in  an  age 
of  blatant  experimentalism  and  ag- 
gressive ugliness  in  techinque  these 


creations  in  flame-like  colors  of 
tempera  on  gold  repr?sent  an  as- 
sured and  lovely  craftsmanship. 
Even  in  the  slightest  work  there 
are  no  rough  approximations. 
Everything  is  coherent  and  mod- 
estly accomplished.  Often  the 
painter  is  thinking  of  nothing  but 
how  to  get  a  fine  blue  or  crimson 
or  yellow  green  or  red.  Guided 
by  traditional  ideals  and  recipes, 
lie  almost  never  fails  to  make  a 
radiant  thing  and  into  the  slow, 
patient  processes  of  grounding, 
guiding,  and  manipulating  the  re- 
fractory tempera  generally  creeps 
something  of  his  own  humble 
ideality.  For  his  absence  of  self- 
assertiveness  and  freedom  from  the 
aggressive  artistic  temperament, 
your  primitive  is  the  most  likeable 
of  housemates — even  though  he  be 
only  some  vague  Compagno  di 
Qtialcheduno. 


Mid-European  Expressionism 


(Continued  from  page  89) 


Another  important  Russian  in- 
fluence is  that  of  the  painter  Marc 
Chagall.  Chagall  already  has  a 
wide  following.  His  beginnings 
were  made  with  representations  of 
the  life  of  the  Russian  folk,  painted 
with  the  ingenuousness  of  a  peas- 
ant artist:  charming,  many-colored 
little  houses,  or  the  interior  of  a 
room,  with  the  stiff,  awkward 
movements  of  people  who  live  in 
sweet  innocence  of  the  soft  at- 
mosphere of  impressionistic  culture. 
Gradually  a  spirit  of  deep  mys- 
ticism penetrated  his  work,  which 
receded  more  and  more  from  real- 
ity, so  that  the  objects  of  nature 
were  employed  only  as  symbols  of 
a  higher  comprehension  of  uni- 
versal law. 

Animals  are  this  painter's  fa- 
vorite material,  and  the  people  he 
paints  are  not  beyond  the  dullness 
of  instinct  life.  There  are  noc- 
turnal landscapes  which  combine  a 
maze  of  remarkable  occurrences 
into  a  veritable  riddle  of  the 
Sphinx.  Shadowy  Russian  rituals 
are  transformed  into  expressions  of 
modern  theosophy,  and  sometimes 
— especially  under  the  influence  of 
the  French  expressionists  —  his 
symbolism  reaches  heights  at  which 
it  appears  to  congeal.  The  life- 
work  of  this  artist,  of  the  impor- 
tance of  which  one  has  the  merest 
presentiment  today,  will  consti- 
tute the  most  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  cosmogony  of  the  new 
art. 

The  schools  which  follow  these 
leaders  are  many  and  large.  Many 
other  influences,  also,  are  at  work, 
like  that  of  the  Norwegian  Munch, 
who  reveals  an  enormous  power  in 
his  first  conception  of  a  pictorial 
impression.  Then  there  is  to  be 
felt  still  the  strength  of  Van  Gogh 
and  the  innocence  of  Gauguin.  A 
whole  series  of  German  artists, 
like  Kirchner,  Nolde,  Heckel,  and 
■ — most  talented  of  all — Pechstein, 
must  be  considered  among  these 
last  effusions  of  impressionism. 


In  Kokoschka's  environment 
Meidner  is  the  most  conspicuous 
figure.  Campendonck,  of  Dutch 
extraction,  approaches  Chagall 
with  his  mystical  apotheosis  of  the 
things  out  there — the  country  inn, 
the  stable,  in  the  forest  and  with 
the  fishermen.  Another,  Feinin- 
ger,  has  applied  cubism  in  a  special 
method  to  city  skylines ;  and  Ger- 
hard Rohlfs,  much  talked  about, 
follows  the  changes  of  style  with 
more  adaptability  than  fundamen- 
tal creative  impulse. 

Two  names  remain  to  be  men- 
tioned :  George  Gross  and  Paul 
Klee.  The  first  draws  the  mo- 
tioned life  of  the  people  and  the 
city  with  childish  pleasure  and 
without  restraints  of  time  and 
space;  the  other  conjures  up  vis- 
ions of  super-earthly  landscapes, 
built  out  of  little  trees,  stars,  roofs, 
flying  machines — city  folks'  fan- 
tasies of  another  planet,  with 
touching  accentuation  of  the  de- 
tails with  which  he  happens  to  fall 
in  love,  without  regard  to  the 
trivial  laws  of  nature,  of  gravita- 
tion, of  order,  causality,  sense  and 
purpose,  so  that  all  this  Lilliputian 
ioveliness,  the  finely  drawn  and 
tenderly  colored  world  may  cele- 
brate its  feasts  in  the  blessed  no- 
where or  anywhere — even  in  the 
face  of  man. 

As  a  whole,  this  new  art  has 
made  a  great  stir  in  the  world. 
It  has  found  its  echo  in  literature, 
to  which  it  is  so  closely  allied.  It 
has  found  poets  who  celebrate  and 
analyze  it — not  in  a  descriptive, 
impressionistic  manner,  but  in  the 
style  that  is  peculiar  to  the  art 
itself.  To  know  this  art  one  must 
read  how  Theodor  Daeubler,  born 
in  Trieste,  half  Latin,  half  Norse- 
man, relates  these  things.  He 
speaks  of  colors  and  lines  and 
rhythms,  in  order  to  bring  the  art- 
ist's work  to  us,  and  not  of  a  real- 
ity whose  illusions  he  wants  to  ren- 
der convincing. 

(Translated   by  Cesar   Saerch- 
inger,  Resident  European  Editor) 
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Psychoanalysis  and  Music 


[Continued  from  page  106) 
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unless,  in  spite  of  all  unpopularity, 
of  all  delay  and  doubt  and  disap- 
pointment, they  can  learn  Emer- 
son's lesson  of  self-reliance,  they 
will  remain  sterile,  they  will  be 
our  Mahlers  rather  than  our 
Blochs.  And  after  all  it  does  not 
take  psychoanalysis  to  teach  us  that. 


Years  before  Freud,  Robert  Schu- 
mann, then  a  youth  of  twenty-nine, 
wrote  to  his  future  wife:  "I  want  to 
be  ten  times  less  than  other  people, 
and  only  be  worth  something  to  my- 
self." Some  such  sentiment  accom- 
panies all  real  artistic  power. 


Luxurious  Linens  and  Rare  Laces 


(Continued  from  page  95) 


A  cloth  for  throwing  over  the 
tea-table  in  the  library  or  on  the 
piazza  must  have  the  virtue  of  be- 
ing lightly  decorated  all  over  so 
that  it  suits  any. table.  It  is  too 
large  a  square  to  be  elaborate,  after 
the  manner  of  a  center-piece,  or  to 
have  merely  a  border.  In  its  most 
satisfactory  ornament  it  is  alike  all 
over,  that  is,  made  entirely  of 
squares  of  lace  and  cut-work,  or 
made  of  linen  of  soft  heavy  quality 
which  is  drawn  in  double  hem- 
stitch at  intervals  all  over  its  sur- 
face to  form  an  all-over  of  three- 
inch  squares.  A  narrow  Venetian 
point  edges  the  whole. 

The  Bed 

Two  kinds  of  bed-dressing  are 
seen  in  every  house.  There  is  the 
elegant,  luxurious,  extravagant  be- 
curtained  bed  of  the  queen  of  the 
household,  and  there  is  the  prac- 
tically dressed  bed  of  those  who  lay 
them  down  to  pleasant  dreams 
careless  of  frills  and  indulgences. 

The  first  bed  is  a  draped  and 
curtained  affair  of  taffeta,  of 
damask,  of  satin  with  innumerable 
cushions  heaped  upon  it,  beauty's 
nest.  But  because  towns  are 
smoky  and  fabrics  soil,  this  bed  has 
its  inner  draperies  of  lace,  and 
over  its  gay-colored  spread  is 
thrown  a  spread  of  filet  or  some 
other  beauteous  lace. 

The  practical  bed  may  have  its 
draperies,  too,  but  these  are  more 
apt  to  be  of  chintz,  or  linen  with 
a  fringe.  For  such  beds  we  have 
the  daintiest  of  spreads  of  seer- 
sucker or  light  cotton  damasse,  for 
the  inclination  is  to  have  things 
that  wash  easily  and  can  therefore 
be  freshened  often.  An  extra  cover 
or  quilt  for  day  is  a  necessity,  as 
that  which  protects  the  blankets 
gets  mussed  in  the  tossings  of  one 
restless  night.  A  long  wide  piece 
of  filet  to  cover  the  flat-lying  pil- 
lows is  almost  a  necessity  on  the 
practically  dressed  bed,  and  is  not 
too  great  a  luxury  to  demand  in 
these  extravagant  times. 

Curtains  for  the  Sash 

When  the  new  house  is  ready 
for  curtains  comes  a  time  of  inde- 
cision. What  kind  shall  be  used  ? 
The  answer  is  formed  in  the  un- 
derlying principles  that  govern  all 


house-furnishings.  First  of  all, 
the  appearance  of  the  house  is  con- 
sidered, its  outside  appearance. 
We  do  not  build  in  haphazard 
fashion;  we  select  a  definite  domi- 
nating note  in  architecture,  that  he 
who  motors  by  knows  how  to  clas- 
sify. Then  should  the  windows  be 
equipped  with  appropriateness.  An 
old  English  farmhouse  must  have 
its  frilled  and  draped  sashes  like  a 
rosy  maid  in  her  kerchief,  while  a 
Louis  XVI  chateau  and  an  Ital- 
ian villa  must  have  elegant  and 
sophisticated  lace  panels  to  keep 
out  the  gaze  of  the  curious. 

The  frilled  curtains  are  to  be 
had  anywhere;  the  lace  panels 
must  be  sought  among  the  finest 
dealers,  as  must  also  the  old  heavy 
Italian  laces  for  the  Italian  house. 
These  are  matters  to  thrill  the 
buyer  thereof,  and  place  curtaining 
the  window  among  the  fine  arts. 

A  regulating  fact  in  choosing 
curtains  is  the  location  of  the  house 
— if  it  be  in  town  or  country.  If 
the  former,  then  the  main  object 
is  to  preserve  privacy  and  to  admit 
light,  unless  one  is  high  on  the  way 
to  the  cloud's  in  a  sky-near  flat.  It 
is  for  town  dwellers  that  the  sim- 
plest of  sash  curtains  are  made. 
Plain  bobbinet  without  spot,  stripe 
or  pattern  is  the  smartest  thing  one 
can  have.  But  to  make  these  de- 
sirable they  must  be  of  a  dainty- 
fineness,  must  be  voluptuously  full 
and  edged  with  a  narrow  real  lace 
that  is  not  noticeable  but  replaces 
a  hem.  From  outside  they  are  sim- 
ple and  piquant  as  a  bridal  veil, 
suggesting  beauty ;  while  inside 
they  accord  with  any  expression  of 
taste,  and  let  in  all  possible  light. 
These  are  not  for  any  particular 
story,  but  for  all  that  the  house 
front  may  be  as  uniform  in  its 
window-dressing  as  in  its  archi- 
tecture. 

But  who  shall  restrict  the  joys 
of  opening  the  window  to  the  gar- 
den with  its  flowers  or  snow,  to 
the  world  of  trees  and  birds,  if  the 
house  is  out  of  town  and  neigh- 
bors are  far?  Then  hang  but  a 
parted  frill  or  a  delicious  rag  of 
ancient  lace  to  soften  the  square, 
but  let  the  joy  of  God's  world  of 
sunlight  and  greenery  be  yours  as 
you  gaze  through  almost  uncur- 
tained windows  and  feel  your  near- 
ness to  the  out-of-doors. 
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WELTE-MIGNON 

The    Planning  for    a    Well-appointed   Music    Room 

CONSIDER 

The 

Welte  Philharmonic 

Pipe    Organ 

Which  gives  an  absolutely  true  reproduction  of  the  individual  performances  of 
the  most  famous  Organists. 

The    expression  and  characteristic  choice  of  the  Various  stops  so   recorded  are 
reproduced  automatically,  requiring  no  personal  manipulation, 

—  OR  — 

by  moving  a  lever,  thus  allowing  the  manipulation  of  expression  and  stops  by  hand, 
the  amateur  can  follow  his  own  taste.  Likewise  playable  from  the  keyboard  manually. 

The  fact  that  the  artistic  personality  of  the  performer  is  musically  photographed,  so  to  speak, 
by  the  wonderful  Welte  Philharmonic  Pipe  Organ  is  so  astounding  that  cold  print  entirely  fails 
to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extraordinary  fidelity  with  which  the  impressions  are  reproduced. 

— EDWIN  H.  LEMARE  (Famous  Composer-Organist) . 


Architects  are  cordially  invited  to  a  demonstration. 
Detailed  information  on  requirements  for  Organ 
installations        mailed        on         request. 


The  Welte- Mignon  Studios,    new   york 
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EXHJBITINQ 

Antique 
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Fur?iiture 
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Tapestries 


THE  RAREST  KNOWN  EXAMPLE  OF  AN  EARLY  AMERICAN  TABLE 

(FROM    THE    WALLACE    NTlTTTNfl    COLLECTION) 


TL 


CM.  TRAVER  CO.,  .nc. 

2  3   East   62nd   Street  ZSfew  York 
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Danersk    Decorative    Furniture 

WHEN    you    furnish    a    room    in    its   entirety,    your   problem 
is  not  that  of  the  collector  who  is  searching  for  rare,  isolated 
objects.     Your  purpose  is  to  express  your  own  individuality 
in  terms  of  beauty  of  color  and  form  that  are   intimately  related. 

The  DANERSK  Service  is  complete.  We  make  the  things  we  offer. 
They  are  intended  for  the  choice  homes  of  today. 

The  value  of  the  dollar  will  increase  only  when  there  is  a  bigger  supply 
of  goods  than  there  is  of  dollars  There  is  more  value  back  of  each 
dollar  in  DANERSK  FURNITURE  than  in  any  similar  manufactured 
product  of  which  we  know.  Cur  things  are  beautifully  made,  and 
finished  with  exquisite  artistry. 

Send  for  the  new  Catalog  Number  of  "  The   Danersk  " — K-6. 
Charming  Sets  on  Exhibition  at 

ERSKINE-DANFORTH  CORPORATION 

2  West  47th  Street,  New  York 

First   Door  West  of  Fifth  Avenue  —  4th  Floor 


Random  Notes  from  the  World 

of  Art 


Interior  Decorations  and  Furnishings 


LOUIS    XVI    IN    CHAMBER    FURNISHINGS 

The  acme  of  refine ment  without  extravagance 

Dressing  Table  in  old  ivory    .     .    $225.00  Bench  in  old  ivory $50.00 

Inquiries  regarding  other  pieces  of  this  suit  given  prompt  attention 

THE  J.  G.  VALIANT  COMPANY 


J.  W.  Valiant,   President 
224  N.  Charles  Street 


Wm.  J.   MacMullin.   Phil..  Director 
1718  Chestnut  Street 


BALTIMORE.  I 


I  PHILADELPHIA 
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An   Unknoivn  Play  by   Chapman 

THE  Princeton  University- 
Press  will  publish  a  literary 
find  of  the  first  importance,  a 
hitherto  generally  unknown  play  by 
George  Chapman,  famous  contem- 
porary and  rival  poet  and  play- 
wright of  Shakespeare,  but  whose 
fame  in  later  ages  has  rested  more 
upon  his  translations  of  Homer. 
The  manuscript  of  the  play  was 
found  in  the  British  Museum  in 
1912  by  Franck  L.  Schoell,  an 
Alsatian  by  birth,  who  was  then 
working  in  the  Museum  on  his 
thesis  for  the  Sorbonne,  dealing 
with  the  comedies  of  Chapman. 

It  is  anonymous,  but  bears  in- 
ternal evidence  of  having  been  the 
work  of  Chapman.  The  title  is 
"Charlemagne;  or,  The  Distracted 
Emperor,"  and  its  theme,  dealing 
with  a  magic  ring,  is  apparently  a 
bit  of  folklore  handed  down  in  one 
of  the  letters  of  Petrarch.  The 
manuscript  was  in  hand  for  publi- 
cation by  the  University  of  Lou- 
vain  when  the  city  was  sacked  and 
much  of  the  university  burned  by 
the  Germans  in  1914. 

Opening  of  the  Palestine  Museum 

PLANNED  fourteen  years  ago, 
the  Palestine  Museum  at  Jeru- 
salem has  finally  become  an  actual- 
ity. There  were  amply  sufficient 
reasons  for  such  a  museum  and  as 
many  reasons  why  artists  and  sculp- 
tors of  all  nations  should  be  eager 
to  contribute  to  its  success  and  ful- 
filment. The  number  of  exhibits 
already  totals  three  thousand. 

X-Rays  Reveal  Bogus  Art  I  forks 

A  HOLLANDER,  Dr.  Heil- 
bronn  by  name,  of  Amster- 
dam, is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  bogus  art  works  may  be  de- 
tected by  X-rays.  Later  additions 
to  the  works  of  the  original  artist 
may  also  be  revealed.  The  appli- 
cation of  this  newly  discovered  test 
to  ancient  manuscripts  will,  it  is 
predicted,  probably  lead  to  some 
interesting  if  not  sensational  reve- 
lations. 

Found — A    Gainsborough 

AN  English  artist  in  Yorkshire, 
after  removing  one  face  and 
six  necks  from  a  woman's  portrait, 
has  at  last  got  to  rock  bottom  and 
discovered  a  Gainsborough  por- 
trait of  Mrs.  Graham,  whose  fam- 
ily is  immortalized  in  Scott's 
"Marmion."  It  pays  to  "fossick 
in  ancient  middens." 

Negro  Art 

MPAUL  GUILLAUME, 
.  the  enthusiastic  discov- 
erer of  negro  art,  has  just  sold  a 
collection  of  thirty  fine  specimens 
of  negro  antiques  to  Mr.  G.  B. 
Gordon  for  the  University  of 
Philadelphia.  Last  year  M.  Guil- 
laume  organized  a  negro  gala  at 
the  Theatre  des  Champs  Elysees, 
which  was  a  great  success  and  did 


much  to  stimulate  a  fashion  which 
had  been  latent  for  some  time  and 
is  now  in  full  sway. 

Permanent    Boston    Opera 

THE  possibility  of  organizing 
a  permanent  opera  company 
for  Boston  has  again  come  under 
consideration.  The  project  was 
under  way  several  years  ago,  but 
was  abandoned  because  it  was  be- 
lieved to  be  inopportune,  on  ac- 
count of  conditions  brought  on  by 
the  war. 

A  number  of  influential  Bos- 
tonians  are  now  said  to  favor  the 
revival  of  the  plans.  The  senti- 
ment of  the  organizers  at  present 
is  for  opera  at  popular  rather  than 
metropolitan  prices.  Considerable 
equipment  in  the  shape  of  scenery 
and  costumes  is  already  on  hand, 
a  suitable  theatre  is  available,  and 
if  the  necessary  funds  are  forth- 
coming performances  could  begin 
next  autumn. 

Judge  Frank  Leveroni,  one  of 
the  original  organizers;  Isadore 
Braggiotti  and  Arthur  Hubbard, 
both  prominent  singing  teachers 
of  Boston ;  Agide  Jacchia,  con- 
ductor of  the  Boston  Symphony 
"Pops";  Hugo  Sherwin  and  Rob- 
ert Jordan  are  among  those  most 
interested  in  the  idea. 

"Parnassus"  a  la  Caravan 

THE  coming  summer  will  see 
the  practical  realization  of 
Christopher  Morley's  "Parnassus 
on  Wheels,"  when  the  Caravan 
Bookshop  tours  New  England. 
The  Caravan  Bookshop  will  be  a 
Stewart  motor,  gay  and  attractive, 
with  a  "bookish"  air.  When  it 
drives  up  to  hotel  or  village  green 
it  will  spread  its  table  of  books 
under  cool  awnings,  where  one 
may  dip  into  the  current  literature 
at  one's  leisure,  or  step  inside  the 
car  and  browse  about  the  shelves 
to  be  filled  with  nearly  a  thousand 
volumes,  specially  selected  to  make 
the  sojourner  in  New  England  a 
book  owner. 

This  original  adventure  is  being 
sent  out  by  the  Bookshop  for  Boys 
and  Girls  in  Boston,  which  itself 
was  a  pioneer  a  couple  of  years 
ago  in  the  field  of  bookstores  for 
children,  under  the  able  direction 
of  Miss  Bertha  E.  Mahony.  The 
Bookshop  is  maintained  by  the 
Women's  Educational  and  Indus- 
trial Union  as  a  branch  of  its  so- 
cial and  educational  activity.  The 
publishing  world  is  watching  the 
venture  with  a  deal  of  interest  and 
solid  encouragement. 

While  the  route  is  not  fully 
planned,  it  is  expected  that  the 
Caravan  will  start  early  in  July  to 
do  "The  Cape,"  working  its  way 
up  the  coast  to  Maine  and  prob- 
ably covering  the  Berkshire  and 
White  Mountains. 

The  Caravan  will  be  in  charge 
of  Miss  Mary  Frank,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Extension  Division 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
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"FULL  CRY" 


PAINT1NC  BY  DFAN   WO  I  STENHOLMF 
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157  New  Bond  Street 
LONDON 


10  East  46th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


408  S.  Michigan  Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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A.  Lowenbein's  Sons,  inc. 

581  MADISON  AVE.,  Between  56th  and  57th  Sts. 
NEW  YORK 


For  Sixty  Years  this  Firm  has  Designed  and  Executed 


ORIGINAL  DECORATIVE  INTERIORS 


meeting  in  distinctive  forms,  the  social  and  home  requirements  of  the  most 

discriminating  clientele.     Especial  designing  of  furniture, 

draperies,  etc. 


Reflections  of  Men  and  Art 


MRS. 

MUCH  M  0  R E 

CONSULTING  DECORATOR 

TWENTY 

EAST     FIFTY-FOURTH 

STRK E T . 

N  I '.  W      Y  O  R  K      ('IT  Y 

CALIFORNIA    STUDIO 

THE 

CHATEAU 

TWO 

THOUSAND 

POOR    HUNDRED    \M>   TWO 

HIGHLAND   AVENUE,    HOLLYWOOD 

FUT^NITUT^E 

Woodwork     -      Decorations     -      Upholstery 

MADE  IN  OUR  OWN  WORK  SHOPS 

Irvi?ig&DCasso?i   -   zA.  H.T)avenport  Co. 

6oi  Fifth  Ave.,  New   York  j-j-j  Boy  Is  ton  St.,  Boston 

EXCEPTIONAL    LINE    OE   SCENERY    PAPERS    IN    OUR    WALLPAPER    DEPP. 
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artist.  He  is  constantly  armed 
in  defense  of  beauty,  as  though 
beauty  were  some  fragile  thing  al- 
ways in  danger  of  desecration  by 
vulgar  desperadoes.  That  he  will 
not  be  taken  for  one  is  almost  cer- 
tain. He  speaks  with  the  cold, 
stern,  forbidding  frown  of  right- 
eousness. He  strikes  puritanic  at- 
titudes. Beauty  must  be  undefiled. 
It  must  have  the  clarity  and  inno- 
cence of  youth. 

Perhaps  he  does  not  practice  his 
preaching,  for  while  he  can  and 
does  lament  the  desecration  of  na- 
ture which  he  declares  is  accom- 
plished by  the  bill  board,  never- 
theless we  find  him  lauding  in 
endless  string's  'of  lithographs  the 
scarring  and  scrapping  of  nature 
accomplished  by  such  progressive 
enterprises  as  the  digging  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  Here  he  is  on  safe 
ground,  since  such  men  as  Courbet, 
Millet  and  Meunier,  accentuating 
the  dignity  of  labor,  have  given  it 
a  place  within  the  realm  of  art  and 
made  a  precedent  for  Mr.  Pen- 
nell's  pictures  of  war  work,  etc. 

THERE  must  be  some  beauty 
in  the  signs  of  civilization's 
advance  in  other  directions.  Man 
is  a  social  animal.  He  does  not 
live  in  a  pure,  undefiled  wilderness. 
His  being  there  destroys  that  pos- 
sibility. He  may  even  at  times  be 
caught  liking  the  crackerbox  in  the 
forest  path.  It  is  an  evidence  of 
the  presence  of  another  like  him, 
it  is  a  lien  to  the  city  where  he 
lives.  The  shock  of  familiarity  it 
gives  him  is  not  dissimilar  to  the 
one  he  feels  on  encountering  his 
own  flag  in  a  foreign  city.  It  is 
like  the  sight  of  a  ship  at  sea,  or 
of  a  house  after  miles  of  barren 
desert. 

The  crackerbox  is  ugly  in  itself, 
but  there  is  an  unquestionable 
beauty  in  the  thing  for  which  it 
is  the  symbol.  Man  has  passed 
here,  and,  having  passed,  has  lent 
a  more  human,  a  less  austere,  a  less 
forbidding  aspect  to  virgin  gran- 
deur. It  may  be  that,  in  spite  of 
Mr.  Pennell  or  of  the  academic 
.thought  to  which  he  is  only  an- 
other handmaiden,  the  bill  board 
is  not  dissimilar  to  the  crackerbox. 
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It  can  be  ugly  as  a  fact  and  remain 
beautiful  as  a  truth.  It  is  an  ad- 
vertisement, a  commercial  enter- 
prise, anything  you  will.  But  it  is 
quite  possible  that  in  attacking  bill 
boards  Mr.  Pennell  seeks  to  erect 
symbolical  ones  for  himself.  He 
has  built  many  of  these  and  out  of 
a  language  certainly  no  prettier 
than  the  ones  he  derides. 

Moreover,  we  have  seen  in 
France  how  such  artists  as  Cheret 
and  Steinlen,  devoting  themselves 
to  posters,  made  them  things  of 
beauty,  and  how,  more  recently, 
within  the  last  five  years  in  fact, 
American  posters  have  been  stead- 
ily advancing  toward  a  higher  goal. 
There  are  things  which  the  aca- 
demic puritanism  of  Mr.  Pennell 
shuts  its  eyes  before.  It  is  a  dog- 
matic puritanism.  It  proceeds  on 
an  a  priori  conviction  which  no 
amount  of  data  or  no  amount  of 
evidence  can  blast.  It  is  built  be- 
fore the  fact  and  remains  ever 
resolutely  and  wilfully  blind  to  the 
changes  in  it  which  an  unbiased 
examination  of  the  fact  might 
bring  out.  Furthermore,  it  would 
be  rather  foolish  to  believe  that 
advertising  designs  made  to  catch 
and  hold  the  eye  of  the  people 
would  be  made  in  a  taste  inferior 
to  the  people.  It  is  even  possible — 
though  this  is  aside  from  the  argu- 
ment— that  advertising  pictures  are 
the  most  popular  ones  exhibited 
today. 

Industrial  Art  in  America 

THE  Industrial  Art  Depart- 
ment of  Arts  and  Decora- 
tion, aware  of  the  part  played  by 
the  American  producer  in  our  na- 
tional industrial  art  development, 
is  making  a  comprehensive  indus- 
trial survey,  the  results  of  which 
will  appear  in  the  next  issue. 

Mr.  W.  Frank  Purdy,  the  editor 
of  this  department,  and  his  staff, 
are  getting  the  "angle"  of  repre- 
sentative American  business  toward 
our  industrial  art  problems.  The 
early,  gratifying  results  of  this 
survey,  conducted  through  personal 
contact,  lead  one  to  wonder  how 
much  longer  it  will  be  before 
America  stands  pre-eminent  as  a 
producer  of  beautiful  objects. 


L.  C.  Tiffany  Foundation 
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EIGHT  students  have  been 
accepted  at  the  Louis  C. 
Tiffany  Foundation  at  Hunting- 
ton, L.I.,  and  are  prepared  to 
show  an  interesting  exhibit  of 
sketches,  etchings  and  paintings. 
The  art  gallery,  containing 
modern  American,  Spanish,  Jap- 
anese and  Chinese  paintings,  is 
open  to  students,  as  well  as  the 
art  library.  Mr.  Tiffany's  col- 
lection of  bronzes,  ceramics  and 
Oriental  carpets  is  also  open  to 
the  students,  who  are  not  hamp- 
ered by  academic  rules  in  studio 
work.  Each  may  express  his 
talent  in  his  own  way.  Artists  of 
established      reputation      will      be 


asked  to  visit  the  school  from  time 
to  time  to  advise  and  criticise  the 
students'  work. 

The  first  period  of  the  school 
will  close  on  August  I  and  the 
second  will  continue  from  that 
date  to  November  I.  No  student 
will  be  accepted  for  less  than  three 
months.  The  period  may  be  ex- 
tended to  six.  Only  men  are  re- 
ceived but  during  192 1  provision 
will  be  made  for  women.  The 
resident  director  of  the  school  is 
Stanley  Lathrop,  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  and  until  recently 
lecturer  on  fine  arts  at  the  Ameri- 
can Academv  in  Rome. 
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Hoofing  i§>late 


RISING   &   NELSON   SLATE    CO. 

WEST  PAWLET,  VERMONT 
Architects'  Service  Dept.,  101  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 

Since  IS69  Miners  and  Makers  of  Roofing  State 
CHICAGO     ::     BOSTON 


There  is  but  one  master  drawing  pencil. 
Some  day  you  will  try  it,  and  then  for- 
ever after,  one  name  will  come  quickly 
to  your  mind  when  you  think  of  the 
best  pencil  you  have  ever  used.  And 
that  name  is 

ELdoradO 

"Ifie  master  dmwuig  pencil 


Made  in  17  Leads 
—  one  fo r  ever 
need  Or  preference 


SAMPLE  OFFER 

Write  to  ns  on  your  letterhead 
and  we  will  mail  you  full-length 
free  .samples  of  your  favori  te  leads. 
Also  write  for  interesting  free 
booklet— "Finding  Yoi-r  I'encil." 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

Pencil  Dept.  162-J,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Canadian  Distributors:  A.  R.  MacDougall  &  Co.,  Ltd., Toronto 
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Radiator  Enclosure 
Masquerading  as  a  Bookcase 

YOU  would  never  think  that  the  radiators  in 
this  living  room  are  in  that  leaded  glass  case 
under  the  window.  The  inconspicuous  metal  grilles 
at  its  bottom,  and  another  set  along  the  top,  give  a 
free  circulation,  insuring  but  little  heat  loss. 

This  and  a  goodly  number  of  equally  unique  sug' 
gestions  to  overcome  radiator  obtrusiveness,  are 
both  shown  and  fully  described  in  our  new  booklet 
called:  "About  Radiator  Enclosures,  Especially 
The  Radi-Grille." 

The  Radi-Grille  happens  to  be  a  particularly  happy 
answer  for  those  who  want  something  of  an  easily 
removable  or  portable  sort. 

Whether  you  have,  or  are  going  to  build,  you  will 
find  the  booklet  equally  helpful.  Its  contents  are 
about  equally  divided  between  built-in  effects  and 
those  built-after.  You  are,  indeed,  welcome  to  a  copy. 


Tuttle  &  Bailey  Mfg  Co 


2  West  45th  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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V-BAR 

The  Greenhouse  of  Quality 

\  A /E  do  not  like  to  say  that  the  V-Bar  Greenhouse  is 
"  "  the   most    successful    greenhouse    made — it  sounds 
boastful — yet  so  many  of  our  clients  tell  us  so,  that  we 
are  beginning  to  believe  it. 

It  certainly  is  our  purpose  to  build  the  V-Bar  Greenhouse 
as  carefully,  intelligently  and  skillfully  as  experience  and 
good  craftsmanship  dictate,  and  with  an  eye  to  the  highest 
efficiency  and  the  lowest  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  talk  with  you  about  your  new  green- 
house, and  to  send  you  advance  sheets  of  our  catalog. 


W.   H.   Lutton 
Company,    Inc. 


5 12  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York    City 
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Old  iron  garden  seats,  in  line  and  orna- 
ment of  the  classic  iron  work  found  in  the 
beautiful  old  gardens  of  England  and  France. 


PARIS 


H.  KOOPMAN  &  SON,  I 


Sixteen    East   Forty -sixth   Street 

Opposite       the       Ritz-Carlton     Hotel 


NC. 
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WARD  £r  ROME 

EIGHTEEN  EAST  FORTY-NINTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Painted  Furniture  specially  designed  and  decorated 
to  furnish  particular  rooms 

Lamps  and  Parchment  Lamp  Shades 
No  Catalogues 
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Decorative  Screens 

Rare  and  exclusive  designs,  antique  and 
modern. 

Exquisite  Mirrors 

Unusually  smart   incised   and 
colored  glass  framed   mirrors. 

GEORGE  ROETZEL 

Antiqttra 


PLAZA 
8961 


500  MADISON  AVE. 

Corner  52nd  Street 

NEW  YORK 
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For  Every  Kind 
of  Water-color, 
Wash  and  Line 
Drawing — 

eU  WlfflATMAH 

genuine:    hand-made 

DRAWING   PAPERS 

AND 

"AA"    QUALITY  BOARDS 

Artists,  Illustrators,  Architects,  Engi- 
neers, etc.,  pronounce  them  without 
equal.  The  regular  use  of  them  by  the 
Student  tends  towards  an  improved 
standard  of  work. 

Stocked  by  Dealers  in  High- 
grade     Artists'     Materials. 

If  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  Whatman 
Papers   or  Boards,  write  direct  to 

H.  REEVE  ANGEL  &  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

7-11  Spruce  Street  New  York 

Sole  Mill  Representatives  for  the  Continent  tf 
North  America 


From  Opera-Comique  to  Comic  Opera 
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Studio  Oil  Colours 

The  product  of  the  master-mind  in  colour  making 

Mat  Water  Colours 

Opaque  for  Poster  Work — better  than  tempera 

Moist  Water  Colours 

In  whole  and  half  pans  and  tubes 

Lexington  Sketch  Boxes 

Unequalled  in  finish  and  convenience 

Mandarin  Drawing  Inks 

In  black  and  20  colours — write  for  colour  chart 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for  Art  Catalog  "A" 


QP 


31  EastI^St 
ne.wyork,  n.y. 


HOTEL  COMMODORE 

Adjoining  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City 


MOST  DISTINCTIVE  OF 
ALL  HOTELS 

2000  Rooms 
2000  Baths 

JOHN  McE.  BOWMAN 
President 

GEORGE  W.  SWEENEY 
V.  P.  and  Managing   Director 


contrast,  humorous  passages  were 
now  and  then  interpreted  in  roman- 
tic episodes.  The  themes  were 
often,  though  not  always,  rustic. 
Brightness  and  charm,  simplicity 
and  piquancy  were  earmarks  of  the 
early  school  of  opera-comique. 

With  Herold,  whom  we  know 
here  by  his  "Zampa"  overture, 
French  opera-comique  took  on  new 
forms.  "Zampa"  and  that  much 
finer  work  of  Herold's,  "Le  Pre- 
aux-Clercs,"  might  charm  us  now, 
despite  the  prodigious  growth  of 
modern  music.  "Le  Pre-aux- 
Clercs"  abounds  in  melody,  not  of 
a  cheap  and  antiquated  style,  but 
fresh  and  pure.  The  leading  parts 
in  it  would  be  a  test  for  the  most 
famous  artists.  That  may  account 
for  its  neglect  so  long  by  successive 
managements  of  the  Metropolitan. 
It  takes  a  soprano  of  rare  voice  and 
skill  to  sing  the  role,  for  instance, 
of  the  heroine.  And  all  the  singers 
must  be  polished  actors,  trained  in  a 
school  of  art  too  much  ignored  here. 
The  most  accomplished  of  com- 
posers living  has  something  still  to 
learn  by  studying  Herold.  His 
music  puts  to  shame  such  stuff  as 
"Marta."  It  holds  its  own  beside 
good  modern  works. 


BOIELDIEU,  far  famed  by 
"La  Dame  Blanche,"  which 
Heinrich  Conried  gave  us  at  the 
Metropolitan ;  Maillart,  whose 
"Dragons  de  Villars"  was  once  an- 
nounced for  performance  in  Eng- 
lish here,  at  the  Park  Theatre ; 
Adam,  composer  of  that  "Postilion 
de  Longjumeau,"  which  the  man 
who  is  now  Mr.  Hohenzollern  pre- 
ferred, they  say,  to  all  the  German 
operas ;  kept  opera-comique  alive 
in  France.  Then  Auber,  with  a  score 
of  his  bright,  heartless  works,  re- 
newed its  hold  upon  the  gay  Parisi- 
ans. Saint-Saens  has  more  than 
once  lent  the  resources  of  his  art  to 
the  old  genre.  Massenet  and  Poise, 
and  many  more  composers,  have 
given  us  gracious  and  beguiling 
works  of  the  same  kind.  As  time 
ran  on,  though,  poetry  and  drama 
were  more  and  more  put  into  what 
was  still  called  opera-comique.  And 
with  his  "Carmen,"  Bizet  reached 
a  point  at  which,  except  as  to  that 
one  trifling  detail  of  spoken  dia- 
logue, the  earlier  genre  became 
opera  proper. 

"Werther"  and  "Manon,"  both 
by  Massenet,  the  "Lakme"  of 
Delibes,  the  "Roi  d'Ys"  of  Lalo, 
were  all  examples  of  an  intermedi- 
ate school,  to  which  our  composers, 
of  the  Carpenter  and  Loeffler  types, 
might,  with  advantage  to  them- 
selves and  us,  devote  their  thought. 

Not,  heaven  forbid,  to  plagiarize 
those  works,  or  even  to  attempt  pale 
imitations.  But  to  derive  from 
some  useful  hints  as  to  the  limits 
they  should  set  their  art  and  style. 

French  opera-comique,  I  may  re- 
peat, is  miles  removed  from  the 
grotesqueries  of  Italian  opera-buffa 
and  differs,  both  as  to  its  aims  and 
style,  from  opera-bouffe,  of  which 
the  "Belle  Helene"  and   "Orphee 
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aux  Enfers"  are  typical,  from  op- 
erettas, like  the  vivacious  "Fille  de 
Madame  Angot"  of  Lecocq,  "La 
Mascotte"  of  Audran,  and  the 
"Cloches  de  Corneville"  ("Chimes 
of  Normandy")  of  Serpette  are 
brilliant  instances.  It  has  little  in 
common  with  the  Gilbert  and  Sul- 
livan "operas"  and  with  that  base 
form  of  art  which  we  have  come  to 
know  as  comic  opera. 

The  purposes  of  opera-bouffe  are 
to  burlesque  and  guy.  The  gods 
themselves  were  mocked  by  Offen- 
bach. In  operetta,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  composer  usually  fell 
short  of  poetry.  The  light,  bright 
works  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  again 
were  ironic  comedies,  satires  on  life 
and  people,  set  to  tuneful  music. 
Our  comic  opera  is  a  hybrid  form, 
combining  farce  with  jingles,  music 
with  romance.  It  often  sinks  to 
vulgar  clowning.  It  rarely  rises  to 
artistic  heights. 

At  moments,  wThen  he  had  given 
reins  to  his  great  talent,  Victor  Her- 
bert has  won  laurels  both  in  the 
field  of  operetta  and,  with  "Made- 
leine," in  the  less  facile  genre  of 
opera-comique.  Hadley  had  tried 
his  hand,  too,  not  unskilfully,  at 
something  which  might  almost 
claim  relationship  to  opera-comique 
and  opera-buffa.  His  "Bianca" 
(sung  once  at  the  Park  Theatre) 
bears  out  this  statement.  De  Ko- 
ven's  works — the  best — were  oper- 
ettas. Among  them  "Rob  Roy"  and 
the  still  popular  "Robin  Hood." 

I  am  sure  that,  if  he  could  but 
rid  himself  of  his  deep-rooted  and, 
to  me,  amazing  dread  of  honest 
English  words,  John  Alden  Car- 
penter might  write  good  opera- 
comiques  and  even  operas  proper, 
of  the  "lyric"  kind.  And  so  could 
Loeffler,  who  is  now  engaged  on  a 
new  lyric  comedy  or  drama — theme 
unknown.  Both  these  composers 
have  just  the  right  qualities  re- 
quired to  wed  good  texts  to  fine  and 
fitting  music.  To  both  the  setting 
of  a  play  to  music  may  seem  a  per- 
ilous and  bold  adventure.  But  why 
not  dare?  Most  great  composers 
have  produced  some  failures  before 
they  conquered  fame  with  some 
great  work. 


I 


N      opera-comique, 
genres,       American 


above     all 


composers 
would  find  ample  scope  for  the  ex- 
pression of  the  sentiment  and  hu- 
mor, dash  and  drama,  most  favored 
in  American  plays  and  novels.  We 
are  not  tragic  yet — we  have  been 
too  fortunate.  Nature  and  life,  till 
lately,  have  been  kind  here.  An- 
other generation  may  some  day 
spring  up  which  will  respond,  more 
readily  than  ours,  to  tragedy.  The 
drama  of  today  we  get  on  Broadway 
is  not  so  deep  as  in  most  foreign 
lands.  To  some  extent  at  least  it 
gives  a  hint  to  those  who  might  de- 
vise our  lyric  plays. 

We  may  invent  new  lyric  forms. 
It  is  possible  that  some  day  our  com- 
posers— going  back  to  Rome  and 
her  old  mime  musicians — will  give 
us   lyric   dramas,    without   uttered 
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INTEMMR  BECOKATIONS 
ANTIQUE  FUKNITUME 
OB  JETS  D'ART 


TWO  WEST  FOMY-SEVENT] 


PAIR  of  MARBLE  TABLES,  plinth  blocks  and  classic 
pedestals  of  white  veined  marble.  Circular  tops  richly 
inlaid  with  a  chequer-board  design  of  veined  and  multi- 
colored   marbles.     Height    30",    Diameter    of   top    2 1 XA". 
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G.  W.  Richardson  &  Son 

Established  1812 

Interior  Decorators 

Antique  Furniture  and  Reproduction* 

753  Fifth  Avenue,  at  58th  Street 
New  York 

Also  at  Auburn  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Qenuine  Sfceed^umiture 

Artistic  Charm,  Refinement,  and  Luxurious  Comfort 
are  Inherent  Qualities  in  our  Distinctive    Creations 


HIGHEST      QUALITY 
BUT  NOT  HIGHEST  PRICED 


CRETONNES,  CHINTZES,  UPHOLSTERY  FABRICS 
Interior     Decorating 


TrTe  REED  SHOP  Inc. 

581  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 

"Suggestions  in  Reed  Furniture"  forwarded  on  receipt  of  25c  postage 
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DYNAMIC    SYMMETRY: 

THE   GREEK  VASE 

A  NEW  BOOK 
By  JAY  HAMBIDGE 

(Editor  of  THE  DIAGONAL) 

Mr.  Harr.bidge  has  rediscovered  the  laws  of  Greek  design. 
He  has  demonstrated  that  in  Nature  and  in  Greek  Art 
the  laws  of  design  are  identical;  that  the  more  closely 
natural  design  is  followed,  the  more  perfect  will  be  the 
result. 

"  Dynamic  Symmetry  will  lay  the  foundation 
of  our  artistic  salvation." — Walter  G.  Raffe. 

The  book  will  be  of  special  interest  to  artists,  architects, 
advertising  illustrators  and  craftsmen. 


"Dynamic  Symmetry:  The  Greek  Vase."    By  Jay  Hambidge.    36.00. 

"The   Diagonal."     An   illustrated   monthly   magazine   edited  by  Jay 
Hambidge.    Yearly  subscription,  35.00. 
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Decorative  Leather  Screens 

Charles  R.  Yandell  <S  Co. 

Leather  Furniture  Covering 


M.  J.  Kilmartin 
Tel.   1905  Bryant 
"     1655      " 


7  West  45th-J"treet 


ESTABLISHED   1871 


words.  Dumb  plays  expressed  with 
eloquence  by  orchestras.  This 
thought,  perhaps,  haunts  Carpenter 
and  others,  who  now  shrink  from 
venturing  into  opera.  The  human 
voice,  indeed,  is  strangely  eloquent. 
But  we  might  learn  in  time  to  do 
without  our  singers  or  they  may  be 
merged  in  the  orchestra.  Why 
not?  They  dominate  the  lyric 
stage  too  much.  Composers  and  li- 
brettists know  how  true  this  is. 
And  if  we  did,  in  some  new  form  of 
art,  dispense  with  those  high-priced 
and  pampered  singers,  the  libret- 
tists and  composers  would  not  suf- 
fer. Librettists  would  still  have  to 
contrive  scenarios  and  write  words 
(not  to  be  sung).  Composers 
would  still  have  to  make  their 
scores. 

This  is  sedition.  Some  may  call 
it  blasphemy.  But,  fifty  years  from 
now,  it  may  be  truth.  The  world  is 
full  of  change.    It  shifts  and  moves. 


"American  opera  when  it  comes," 
said  a  composer  whom  I  will  not 
name,  some  days  ago,  "will  be  some- 
thing different,  not  only  in  form  but 
in  content,  as  compared  with  the 
sophisticated  and  thoroughly  effi- 
cient European  models." 

I  can  but  guess  at  what  these 
cryptic  words  implied.  They  may 
have  meant  what  I  have  said  of  un- 
sung drama  with  a  musical  accom- 
paniment. They  may  have  been  an 
expression  of  unrest,  a  protest 
against  old  and  worn-out  forms,  a 
suggestion  of  the  hope  of  something 
new.  But  to  create  new  forms  is 
very  much  harder  than  to  invent 
good  works  of  an  accepted  type. 
So.  till  dumb  lyric  drama — or  what 
not — establishes  itself  upon  our 
stage,  American  composers  need 
not  turn  away  from  the  old  forms 
of  opera.  And  they  should  study, 
chiefly,  opera-comique,  rather  than 
grand  opera. 


The  End  of  America's  Apprenticeship 

in  Art 


Of  course  the  originals  are  splen- 
did, are  as  beautiful  as  their  in- 
spiration was  great,  but  what  have 
they  to  do  with  today?  The  great 
schools  of  architecture  are  evolved 
from  details  of  the  preceding 
styles;  and  so  must  our  own  school 
of  necessity  be.  But  there  is  a 
danger  which  has  ever  been  pres- 
ent in  the  growth  of  America,  that 
which  hounds  our  development,  the 
danger  of  merely  copying  what  has 
already  existed.  There  is  room  for 
endless  origination  in  the  old  styles, 
but  how  often  we  only  reproduce 
that  which  was  beautiful  in  its 
own  surroundings  and  in  its  own 
epoch  and  which  in  other  lands  and 
under  other  skies  becomes  absurd. 
In  architecture  we  have  brought 
forth    something   unknown    in   the 


(Continued  from  page  83) 

history  of  the  world.  When  be- 
fore has  such  a  silhouette  as  New 
York  existed  ?  Out  of  the  neces- 
sity for  space,  with  the  facility 
rendered  by  steel  and  the  genius  of 
our  people,  has  come  into  being  a 
form  of  architectural  design  un- 
known in  past  worlds.  Buildings 
fantastic,  amazing  and  beautiful, 
the  outcome  of  centuries  of  growth 
in  architecture,  but  new,  ingenious 
and  our  own  have  come  into  be- 
ing. And  yet  Americans  apolo- 
gize for  New  York.  They  talk 
about  the  beauties  of  Washington, 
the  Such-and-Such  Building,  the 
So-and-So  Square.  It  is  appalling! 
We  are  afraid  to  admire  that 
thing  which  is  our  own  but  for 
which  we  have  not  the  sanction  ot 
the  ages. 


(To   be   continued) 


Grainger  and  Musical  Reciprocity 


IT  is  far  from  surprising,  says 
Musical  America,  that  at  the 
present  moment  Percy  Grainger, 
the  man  who  re-discovered  Greig 
for  some  people,  who  preaches 
Delius  and  looks  ever  to  the  vast 
horizon  of  promise  with  its  illimit- 
able potentialities  should  occupy 
himself  with  a  task  highly  char- 
acteristic of  his  mental  outlook.  He 
is  endeavoring  to  introduce  Ameri- 
can composers  to  the  wide  world 
and  British  composers  to  the  Ameri- 
can public.  The  movement  which 
he  has  set  on  foot  should  do  good. 
Countries  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  oceans  and  channels  and 
mountains.  But  no  oceans  or  chan- 
nels or  mountains  are  so  deep,  so 
wide  or  so  impenetrable  as  the 
ignorance  which  often  divides  one 
group  of  men  from  another.  So, 
with  the  enthusiasm  which  is  part 
of  his  charm,  Grainger  sets  about 
the  Marconi-like  problem  of  an- 
nihilating distance;  which  is  to  say 
that     he    scorns     remoteness     and 


would  take  J.  A.  Carpenter  to  Lon- 
don and  Balfour  Gardiner  to  Chi- 
cago— in  an  artistic  sense,  of  course. 
From  the  two  sets  of  writers,  Amer- 
ican and  English,  he  looks  for  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the 
musical  thought  of  the  future.  To 
put  it  otherwise,  he  detects  symp- 
toms which  are  very  healthy  and 
seem  to  him  to  say  that  the  Ameri- 
can and  English  musicians  will  have 
a  large  voice  in  the  next  great  de- 
velopment. 

For  many  of  the  works  from 
British  and  American  pens  Grain- 
ger has  a  high  regard.  Delius, 
Cyril  Scott,  Elgar,  Balfour  Gard- 
iner, Quilter,  Vaughan  Williams, 
Hoist  and  Bax  among  the  former ; 
Carpenter,  Rubin  Goldmark, 
Howard  Brockway,  Nathaniel 
Dett,  Will  Marion  Cook,  D.  G. 
Mason  and  Alexander  Steinert 
among  the  latter,  he  feels  can  be 
neglected  only  where  stagnation 
and  paralysis  exist. 
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The  Herter  J%oms,  Inc. 

841  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 


INTERIOR    DECORATIONS 

LAMPS  AND   SHADES 

FURNITURE 


Hand  Woven  Tapestry 

2  ft.  5  in.  high— 4  ft.  wide.  Price,  $4/5. 


oyilso  251  Post  Street,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 
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Early  Americana 

Iron  Candlestick,  sliding 

Quaint  Mahogany  Mirror,   maple  corners.    1610 

Pearwood  Table,  Pennsylvania,  1750 

Roundabout  Chair,  hickory,    1740 


Dainty  Specimens  of  the  American  Industrial  Arts 
.  Comfortable  and  Inviting  for  the  Country  Home 


The 

COLONY 
/HOP/ 


ANTIQUE/ 


GINSBURG   6-   LEVY,  397  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
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3)i  Salvo 

brothers 

Smporters  of 

Antiques 


Splendid  and  Spacious  New  Studios,  in  which 
our  unrivalled  collections  of  early  European 
and  American  furnishings  may  now  be  seen. 

SKadi&on  jlvenue  at  SOth  Street 

DZew  IJork  City 
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The  Only  Shade  Made 
With  a  Ventilator 


AKE  your  porch  the  center 
of  home  and  hospitality  pro- 
tected from  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  the  gaze  of  outsiders  by 
enclosing  it  with 

SELF-HANGING 


VENTILATING  PORCH  SHADES 


You  can  then  lounge  en  negligee  through 
the  long,  drowsy  summer  days,  or  enter- 
tain your  friends  in  delightfully  cozy 
tete-a-tetes,  and  enjoy  nights  of  restful 
slumber  behind  Vudor  Shades. 

Made  of  stained  wood  slats  in  perma- 
nent, beautiful  colors.  Patent  Vudor 
Ventilator  woven  in  top  of  each  shade 
gives  perfect  ventilation. 

Write  for  color  illustration 
and  name  of  local  dealer. 


HOUGH  SHADE  CORPORATION 
274  Mills  Street  Janesville,  Wis. 
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The  Making  of  a 
Mezzotint 

THE  exhibitions — "Making  of  an  Etching," 
"Making  of  a  Lithograph,"  etc. — which 
have  already  been  held  in  the  Print  Gallery 
of  the  Library,  have  all  been  well  attended 
and  apparently  useful.  That  is  partly  due, 
perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  what  was  aimed  at 
was  not  merely  a  dry  exposition  of  technique. 
A  complete  description  of  the  process  was 
given,  with  the  aid  of  printed  matter,  tools, 
plates,  or  any  other  exhibits  serving  the  natu- 
ral interest  in  "seeing  the  wheels  go  'wound." 
This  was  illustrated  by  the  best  procurable 
specimens  of  the  art,  thus  emphasizing  the  old 
truth  that  technique  is  a  language,  and  that 
the  important  thing  is  its  application. 

A  similar  course  has  been  followed  in  ar- 
ranging the  exhibition  "The  Making  of  a  Mez- 
zotint," to  be  on  view  in  the  Print  Gallery  un- 
til fall. 

First,  the  manner  of  production  is  made  clear 
by  tools  and  materials — copper-plate,  rocker, 
scraper — wTith  descriptions  and  illustrations. 
Then,  in  a  number  of  fine  examples,  drawn 
mainly  from  the  collection  bequeathed  to  the 
Library  by  John  L.  Cadwalader,  the  peculiar 
nature  of  mezzotint,  imposed  by  the  process  by 
which  it  is  made,  is  well  and  fully  illustrated. 
An  art  of  tones,  of  masses  of  light  and  shade 
(instead  of  lines,  as  is  the  case  in  etching  or  in 
engraving  on  copper  and  steel),  mezzotint, 
with  its  soft  outlines  and  gradations,  was  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  reproduction  of  paintings. 
For  this  it  served  particularly  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century  in  England,  where 
it  was  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  develop- 
ment of  that  brilliant  group  of  painters  includ- 
ing Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Hoppner,  Rom- 
ney,  Lawrence  and  the  American,  Gilbert  Stu- 
art. Moreover,  these  mezzotints  can  hardly 
be  considered  apart  from  that  life  and  art  and 
period  of  which  they  are  the  outcome.  They 
reflect  that  period  of  British  history  so  well  that 
the  interest  of  subject  is  an  important  factor 
in  their  appeal  to  collectors.  They  bring  be- 
fore as  an  imposing  array  of  persons,  a  gallery 
of  royalty,  nobility,  statesmen,  soldiers,  authors, 
actors,  artists,  with  an  especial  grace  and  dis- 
tinction devoted  to  the  ladies. 

In  translating  into  black-and-white  the  nota- 
ble achievement  of  this  national  school  of  por- 
traiture the  mezzotinters  developed  an  orig- 
inal energy  creative  almost.  As  one  looks  over 
these  plates  by  Smith,  McArdell,  Jones,  Dean, 
Dickinson,  Fisher,  Watson,  Green,  Dixon,  and 
others,  the  individual  expression  and  style  be- 
come apparent. 

Mezzotint  served  also  to  preserve  records  of 
the  genre  painting  of  the  day  by  George  Mor- 
land  and  others.  Not  a  few-  of  these  pictures 
of  rural  life  and  sports  appeared  in  color.  Car- 
icature was  another  specially  served  by  the 
"black  manner,"  as  the  French  call  it. 

A  noteworthy  application  of  mezzotint  to 
landscape  design  is  found  in  J.  M.  W.  Turner's 
monumental  "Liber  Studiorum,"  most  remark- 
able in  its  range  of  light  and  shade.  And  Lucas 
offered  masterly  interpretations  of  Constable. 

In  our  own  day  there  has  been  considerable 
revival  of  mezzotint,  by  T.  G.  Appleton,  R. 
Josey  (translator  of  Whistler),  and  others,  and 
especially  in  color-prints,  S.  Arlent  Edwards 
being  prominent  in  that  specialty.  Mezzotint 
lacks  the  appeal  of  comparatively  easy  produc- 
tion which  has  made  etching  so  pre-eminently 
a  painter-art,  a  process  for  original  work — an 
appeal  and  quality  which  have  indeed  their 
drawback  in  leading  weaker  individualities  to 
facile  and  inconsequental  activity.  But  mez- 
zotint has  nevertheless  been  wooed  by  the  ex- 
perimental maker  of  original  prints. 
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Louis  XIV  Bookcase  in  Beechwood,  patined.     Reproduction  of  an  original. 
Width  3'  6".     Height  V  4\    $1250.00 


DUNCAN  FRASER,  Inc. 

603  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 

INTERIOR    DECORATIONS    AND    FURNISHINGS 

Originals  and  Reproductions  of 

Wood  Panelled  and  Painted  Rooms,  Mantels,    Furniture 
and  Fabrics,  Scenic  Wallpapers,  etc. 
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NANCY 

BARROWS 

Iimtariioir 

D(gc@iriiiti®im§ 

12  West  40th  Street 

New 

York  City 

KATHARINE   PARK  STUDDIFORD.  Associate 
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Your  Money  is  the  Same 
the  World  Over  When 
You  Carry  American 
ExpressTravelersCheques 


On  Business  or  Pleasure  the  Traveler  will 
find  American  Express  Travelers  Cheques 
the  most  acceptable  form  of  International 
Currency  in  any  part  of  the  world. 


Europe 


United 
States 


Letters 

of 

Credit 


Three 
Forms 


Travel 
Depart- 
ment 


Issued  in  Three  Forms 

For  use  in  Great  Britain  and  France  pur- 
chase Pounds  Sterling  and  French  Franc 
Travelers  Cheques  in  denominations  of  5  or 
10  Pounds  and  200  or  400  French  Francs. 
Pay  for  them  here  in  Dollars  and  protect 
yourself  from  exchange  extortions.  Present 
them  in  Great  Britain  or  France  and  receive 
Pound  for  Pound  and  Franc  for  Franc  less  a 
nominal  stamp  tax. 

Canada,  Alaska,  Central  and  South  America, 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  Orient  —  carry 
American  Express  Dollar  Travelers  Cheques. 
In  use  for  thirty  years,  these  cheques  are 
readily  accepted  in  every  country  through- 
out the  world. 

For  larger  amounts  purchase  American  Ex- 
press Letters  of  Credit,  not  as  a  substitute  for 
Travelers  Cheques,  but  rather  to  supplement 
them.  American  Express  Travelers  Letters 
of  Credit  can  be  converted  into  Travelers 
Cheques  at  any  foreign  office  without  extra 
charge. 

All  three  forms  of  these  Cheques  or  Letters 
of  Credit  may  be  purchased  at  banks  or  at 
Express  Offices. 

The  American  Express  Travel  Department, 
with  branch  offices  and  connections  around 
the  world,  can  take  care  of  all  your  travel  re- 
quirements to  any  part  of  the  world.  Tours 
and  Cruises  in  season. 


AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 


I 
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The  War 
and  American  Art 

CHANGING  standards  of  art  in  America 
as  a  result  of  the  war  are  reflected  in  the 
courses  in  architecture  to  be  given  at  Columbia 
University  in  the  summer  session.  The  archi- 
tectural school,  which  this  summer  offers  more 
than  twenty  intensive  courses,  has  adopted 
many  of  the  army  methods  of  training  men  in 
both  theory  and  practice  for  practical  work. 

The  courses  have  been  so  arranged  as  to  be 
of  particular  value  in  view  of  the  evident  por- 
tent of  the  coming  building  boom  which  will 
make  a  great  demand  for  practical  architects. 
H.  V.  Walsh  will  be  departmental  representa- 
tive for  the  work,  which  will  count  toward  the 
degree  in  architecture  for  students  who  have 
satisfied  the  entrance  requirements  and  are  open 
to  all  qualified  students  without  examination. 

The  elements  of  freehand  drawing,  lettering, 
drawing  geometrical  figures  from  dictation  or 
diagrams,  ornament  forms  in  outline,  simple 
architectural  details,  isometric  projections,  out- 
line sketching  from  flat  casts  and  from  models 
will  be  taught  by  George  Marcus  Allen,  in- 
structor in  graphics  at  Columbia,  in  a  course 
which  covers  the  requirements  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  in  freehand 
drawing. 

Prof.  Charles  A.  Harriman  will  give  two 
courses  in  the  elements  of  design,  in  one  of 
which  he  will  be  assisted  by  Mr.  Allen. 
Courses  in  elementary  design,  intermediate  de- 
sign, and  advanced  design  will  be  given  under 
M.  Maurice  Prevot  and  A.  E.  Flanagan. 

For  students  beginning  the  study  of  architec- 
ture a  course  in  architectural  drafting  covering 
drafting  as  seen  from  the  architectural  point 
of  view,  visualization,  use  of  instruments,  al- 
phabets and  lettering,  standard  drafting  prac- 
tice, symbols  and  indications  of  frame,  brick 
and  stone  construction,  materials  and  fixtures, 
working  drawings,  large  scale  drawings,  archi- 
tectural and  structural  details,  sizes  and  space 
allowances  for  fixtures  will  be  given  by  Mr. 
Allen. 

Prof.  Harriman  will  give  courses  in  charcoal 
drawing,  pen  and  ink  drawing  and  pencil  draw- 
ing, and  Joseph  Lauber  will  give  an  elementary 
and  advanced  course  in  water  color  drawing. 
Courses  in  shades  and  shadows  and  perspective 
will  also  be  offered.  Surveying  courses  to  be 
given  at  Camp  Columbia,  Litchfield  Count), 
Connecticut,  will  be  open  to  students  in  archi- 
tecture. 

The  courses  at  the  university,  which  begin 
on  July  6,  are  part  of  the  group  of  more  than  a 
thousand  courses  to  be  taught  by  several  hun- 
dred teachers  which  Columbia  will  offer  in  the 
twenty-first  summer  session. 

Sales  at  Pittsburgh 

SALES  of  paintings  in  the  International 
Salon  now  on  at  the  Carnegie  Institute, 
Pittsburgh,  have  passed  records  of  previous 
years.  Some  forty-six  pictures  and  six  of  the 
Rodin  bronzes  have  been  disposed  of.  Among 
the  pictures  sold  are  seventeen  of  the  twenty- 
two  by  Menard.  About  forty-five  of  the 
works  in  the  exhibition  are  not  for  sale,  hav- 
ing been  loaned  by  galleries  or  collectors. 

Other  than  the  Menard  pictures,  those  sold 
are  by  M.  P.  Bewley,  Olga  Boznanska  (two), 
Paul  Chabas,  Paul  Dougherty,  Florence  Este, 
Alice  Fanner,  W.  R.  Flint  (two),  Walter 
Gay,  Maurice  Greffenhagen,  Albert  I.  Groll, 
Juliet  W.  Gross,  James  Knox,  Sydney  Lee, 
H.  Lerolle  (two),  Henri  Le  Sidaner  (two), 
Menet,  R.  I.  E.  Moony,  J.  W.  Morrice. 
F.  H.  Newberry,  Julius  Olsson,  R.  X.  Prinet, 
Alexander  Roche,  John  S.  Sargent,  George  S. 
Watson  and  T.  Williams. 
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In  the  Galleries  of  Emil  Feffercorn  may  be 
found  furniture  of  wide  variety  in  point  of 
period  style,  accompanied  by  antiques  of 
guaranteed  authenticity  and  reproductions  of 
the  utmost  faithfulness. 

Rare  tapestries,  mirrors,  sconces,  porcelains 
and  other  decorative  objects  are  here  in  subtle 
charm  and  profusion. 


Mr.  Feffercorn  will  be  pleased  to 
make  appointments  for  consulta- 
tion    with    out-of-town    clients. 


128-130  East  58th  Street 
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Eobert  W.  Cijanler 

Sfnlutoftmal 
Snama,   (CnltngH,    §>rmna 

of  ©rtQtnal  Design 
t47  Cast  I9t|)  Street 


Removal  A  nnouncement 


jQOWER  Fifth  Avenue  and  the 
firm  of  Oilman  Collamore  & 
0<^)  Co.  are  synonymous  in  the 
development  of  this  great 
thoroughfare,  in  that  they  have 
grown  together  from  the  early  days 
of  New  York.  Following  the  progres- 
sive and  up-town  trend  of  the  town, 
we  will  in  the  near  future  leave  30th 
St.  and  5th  Ave.  and  move  to  our 

New  Building,15  E.  56-  St. 

Preparatory  to  Removal    wo   have   made 
Special  Reductions 

larger     part 


on     the     h 


of     our     stoek    of 


CHINA  &  GLASSWARE 

including  many  choice  pieces  of  Porcelain 
(English,  French,  and  Chinese  makes). 
While  present  stocks  are  complete,  we  would 
urge  early  selections.    Purchases  made  now 
can    be  held  for  delivery  up   to  July    15. 


NOW   AT 

Fifth  Avenue  cor.   30th  Street 
New  York  City 


HALFONTE 


\  ' 


ON    CHE    BEACH    AND 
THE      BOARDWALK 

When  you  want  to  rest, 
refresh  body  and  spirit — 
Atlantic  City'  Laughter, 
gayety,  life — along  the  world- 
famous  Beach  and  Boardwalk. 
Eight  miles  of  Boardwalk,  lined 
with  a  thousand  shopsand  amuse- 
ments; and  eight  miles  of  frolic 
in  the  rolling  surf.  Or  you 
may  go  yachting,  fishing  or  play 
golf — with  the  most  interesting 
of  companions. 

Then  sit  back  and  repose  on  the 
broad  deck  porch  of  Chalfonte. 
Relax   mind   and   muscles.    Be 
soothed  by  sight  and  sound  of 
the  sea,  refreshed  by  its  tonic 
fragrance      Chalfonte 
table,  quiet,  home- 
like.     Its   guests    re- 
turn year  after  year 
and    like  it  more. 

Once    to    Chalfonte, 
always  to  Chalfonte. 

American  Plan 
Always  Open 

THE   LEEDS 
COMPANY 


ATLANTIC 
/CITY 

N.  J . 


i 
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American  Antiques 

/T^HE  interests  of  our  clients  are  served 
by  the  personal  direction  of  Charles 
Woolsey  Lyon,  the  son  of  the  late  Irving 
Whitall  Lyon,  M.D.,  author  of  "Colonial 
Furniture  of  New  England."  Mr.  Lyon  is 
a  collector  and  recognized  authority  on 
early  American  antiques  and  works  of  art. 


Charles  Woolsey  Lyon 

INCORPORATED 

416  Madison  Avenue 

near  Forty-eighth  Street 

New  York 


American   Windsor  Love  Seat 
Circa  1750 
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Sketches  submitted  and  estimates 
furnished    to    meet    requirements 


RIGHTER  &  KOLB,  "Decorators 
420  Madison  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 
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The  Louis  XIV 

Antique  Co. 

@ 

(EnriaattwH,  (&b\tta  it  Art 

Jtttmor  Sworattona 

Sarra,  Paintings,  ftarrrlaina 

SraprriPH,  ©lb  ffibtntzwi 

Antiqnr  Krorla 

(Eluurar  (Earnings 

Nine  East  Fifty -fifth  St. 

piaza  2/83  New  York 


Tel.  Greeley  68 


STANDARD  ART  CO. 

INTERIORS 

EXTERIORS 

and  PORTRAITS 


At  your  Home,  or  at  our  Studio, 
by  Appointment. 

243  W.  34th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


TeiS2aiciftcie 
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'  NewVorn 

tenor     L 
Water 

LAMP  SHADES 

PAINTED  FURNITURE 

SCREENS,  TRAYS 

SCRAP  BASKETS 

DESK  SETS 


GENUINE 
NAVAJO  RUGS 

Direct  from  the 
Indians   to   you 

I  am  in  the  heart  of  the 
Indian  country.  Have 
been  trading  with  the 
Navajo  Indians  for 
sixteen  years.  Can  buy  the  best 
rugs  direct  from  the  Indians 

EACH  IDG  ACCOMPANIED  BT  THE  U.  S. 
INDIAN  AGENT'S  GUARANTEI  THAT  IT 
IS    A    GENUINE     NAVAJO    INDIAN    REG 

Send  for  descriptive  booklet  and  price  list 

W.  S.  DALTON 

Lock  Box  277    Gallup,  New  Mexico 


Hand -Made  Morocco  Carpets 

BEAUTIFUL     DESIGNS 
DAZZLING  VARIETIES 

Straight  from  the  Arabian  Looms 

Carefully  selected  for  the  American  taste  by  our  experts  at 

Rabat,  Saleh,  Fez,   Marakecn,  etc. 

Shipped  direct  by 

G.  V.   BOLAND,  Tangier 

Telegraphic  Address  :    BOLAND,  Tangier 
ABC,    Fifth   Edition,   Code  used  Terms  50%   cash   with  orders 
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J.  C.  KRAIS  CAST  STONE  WORKS 

Inc. 


OFFICE    AND    SHOWROOM 


373  Lexington  Avenue       (at  «.st  strEET)       New  York 


A  Plea  for  the  Open  Mind 


{Continued  jr 

unfamiliar  form.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  almost  certain  that  if 
he  keeps  his  mind  open  and  gives 
himself  a  chance,  sooner  or  later 
he  will  get  from  it  most  of  what 
it  has  to  give.  Taste  can  be  edu- 
cated, and  should  be  educated.  To 
illustrate  that  point,  may  1  cite  my 
own  musical  experience? 

I  get  exquisite  pleasure  from 
music;  yet  my  musical  sense  is  far 
from  being  first-rate.  Indeed,  it 
is  horribly  unsure;  and,  had  I  not 
been  willing,  many  years  ago,  to 
trust  someone  with  more  natural 
taste  than  I  possessed,  it  is  possible 
that  I  should  never  have  appre- 
ciated music — real  music — at  all. 
I  might  have  been  one  of  those 
(and  there  are. millions  of  them) 
who  firmly  believe  that  no  one 
really  enjoys  any  music  other  than 
popular  tunes,  who  are  persuaded 
that  the  people  who  go  to  classical 
concerts  are  as  much  bored  as  they 
would  be  who  have  no  idea  what 
musical  art  is,  and,  naturally,  as- 
sume that  those  who  seem  to  enjoy 
what  to  them  is  incomprehensible 
are  charlatans  and  liars.     I  might 
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have  been  one  of  these;  and  if  I 
had  been,  I  should  have  lost  one  ot 
the  great  pleasures  of  my  life.  As 
it  is,  I  must  hear  three  or  four 
times  a  complicated  and  unfamiliar 
piece  of  music  before  1  can  get  the 
hang  of  it.  At  first  not  only  the 
subtleties  escape  me,  but  the  form 
itself.  However,  I  trust  the  judg- 
ment of  someone  in  whose  sensi- 
bility I  have  reason  to  believe ;  I 
keep  my  mind  open ;  I  listen  again 
and  again ;  and  in  the  end,  if  I  do 
not  appreciate  the  work  complete- 
ly, at  least  I  enjoy  it  genuinely. 
Would  it  be  asking  too  much  of 
those  who  care  for  visual  art,  but 
are  not  perhaps  inspired  appreci- 
ators,  to  ask  them  to  bear  my  case 
in  mind  ?  Do  not,  I  would  say, 
decide  too  quickly,  nor  be  too  easily 
discouraged.  And  instead  of  al- 
ways questioning  their  good  faith, 
why  not  occasionally  trust  those 
critics  who  have  so  often  lighted 
the  way  to  unlooked-for  pleasures? 
Above  all,  before  the  complicated 
and  unfamiliar  let  us  all  try  to 
preserve  an  open  mind. 


The  Subtleties  of  the  Directoire  Style 
and  the  Refinement  of  the  Empire 


(Continued  fi 

and  aceticism  exquisitely  conveyed 
by  the  artists  of  the  budding  Em- 
pire style  to  which  we  give  the  name 
of  the  Directory— although  it  was 
dominant  in  the  five  years  of  the 
Consulat. 

Every  style  has  its  tentative  pe- 
riod, a  timid  statement  of  its  intent, 
and  then  its  full  flowering.  After 
this  the  base  imitators  make  com- 
mon the  salient  characterisitcs. 
Thus  to  many  the  Empire  style 
means  furniture  of  highly  glossed 
dark  wood  on  which  is  displayed 
showy  incrustations  of  metal  orna- 
ments with  a  gold  finish.  And  to 
the  prejudiced  and  the  purblind  the 
style  is  almost  without  charm. 

True  artists,  however,  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  style,  and  the 
Greek  was  their  first  inspiration. 
Nothing  goes  far  astray  under  such 
fathering.  A  study  of  furnishings 
made  under  the  Consulat  will  re- 
veal the  use  of  other  woods  than 
mahogany — the  lovely  amboyna, 
for  example — polished  with  a  fin- 
ish far  from  brilliant.  Forms  rep- 
resent Greek  beauty  adapted  to 
modern  living. 

But  the  crown  of  the  style  is  its 
work  in  metal.     This  is  ever  redo- 
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lent  of  classicism.  Whether  made 
as  applied  ornament  to  furniture,  or 
made  in  vases,  clocks  or  other  objets 
d'art,  it  is  chiseled  with  a  skill  that 
surpasses  that  of  all  other  times. 
The  ciseleurs  were  men  of  great  tal- 
ent, nor  hesitated  to  employ  that 
talent  as  lavishly  on  the  mounts  for 
a  cabinet  as  on  the  precious  orna- 
ments which  were  to  be  shut  behind 
the  glass  doors  of  a  vitrine. 

Therein  lies  the  reason — if  we 
must  have  a  reason — for  the  charm, 
the  exquisite  allure  of  the  pieces  of 
the  Directory ;  they  represent  per- 
fection of  workmanship  added  to 
the  artist's  conception. 

David,  court  painter  of  exquisite 
women,  struck  the  classic  note  after 
his  first  essays,  and  gave  to  his  sit- 
ters a  reflection  of  the  delicately 
languid  days  of  the  ladies  of  Pom- 
peii. But  those  who  devoted  them- 
selves to  pure  joyous  Greek  deco- 
ration were  such  artists  as  Charles 
Percier  and  Pierre  Fontaine,  whose 
accomplishments  fill  with  beauty 
and  intellectuality  that  most  exqui- 
site period  when  ornament  became 
almost  as  lyric  as  the  poems  of 
Sappho. 
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ELMS  &  SELLON 
STANDISH  -  MILLS 

NEW  YORK  906  Broadway 

Boston  Chicago  Philadelphia 

San  Francisco 


Artistic  Photography 

B  Y     A     R  EC  OGNIZED      EXPERT 


"\^TYE  have  arranged 
vA/  with  Mattie 
Edwards  Hewitt,  prob- 
ably the  most  successful 
photographer  of  interiors 
in  this  country,  to  make 
such  photographs  as  our 
readers  may  desire 
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ADDRESS       FOR       PARTICULARS 

.-.     .*.   Photographic    Department   .-.     .-. 

ARTS     &     DECORATION 

25  WEST  43rd  STREET 


Murray's 

ROMAN    GARDENS 

4:d  Street,  just  West  of  Broadway  Phone  Bryant  4535 

M.  H.  COX,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager 

CONNOISSEURS 

of  Art  and  Dining  will  find  both  happily  combined  at  Murray's. 
You  step  from  the  noisy  street  into  the  entrancing  atmosphere 
of  a  Roman  garden  with  its  classical  statuary  and  vistas  of  the 
distant  sea,  canopied  by  the  blue  skies  of  sunny  Italy. 

Delectable  food  served  with  that  intelligent  care  which  meets  the  desires  of 
the  most  discriminating. 

FAMOUS  REVOLVING  DANCE  FLOOR 
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Is  Your  House  for  Sale? 


Send  us  the  complete  details  with 
photograph  and  we  will  endeavor 
to  find  you  a  suitable  purchaser. 


Real  Estate  Department 

ARTS    &    DECORATION 

25  West  43rd  St.  New  York  City 
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Speaking  of 

CONCRETE 


Is  your  car  protected  in  a 
weatherproof ,  fireproof,  per- 
manent garage?  Is  your  other 
property  protected  because 
your  car  is  thus  housed? 

You  want  a  garage  like  tnat 
— one  that  is  reasonable  in 
cost  and  requires  practically 
no  repairs. 

You  can  have  it  if  you  use  Concrete 
in  any  one  or  several  ways.  You  11  be 
interested  in  knowing  now  a  concrete 
Mock    garage    will  meet  your   needs. 

Ask  for  our  free    booklet 
"Concrete  Block  Garages 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

ATLANTA  DETROIT  LOS  ANGELES      NEW  YORK  SALK  LAKE  CITY 

CHICAGO  HELENA  MILWAUKEE        PARKERSRURG  SAN  FRANCISCO 

DALLAS  INDIANAPOLIS  MINNEAPOLIS      PITTSBURGH  SEATTLE 

DENVER  KANSAS  CITY  PORTLAND,  OREG.  ST.  LOUIS 

DES  MOINES  WASHINGTON 
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ARTISTS 

Your  Achievements — 

Remain  permanent  records,  only  so  long 
as  the  pigments  you  employ  remain  con- 
stant. 
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It  is  significant  that  the  name  DEVOE 
has  gained  renown  along  with  the  many 
artists  who  secured  their  first  artists' 
materials  of  DEVOE. 

Scientific  research  and  thorough  atten- 
tion to  the  most  minute  detail  have  al- 
ways attended  the  production  of  our 
"Artists'  Oil  Colors."  There  is  a  close 
unity  of  consistency  in  DEVOE  pig- 
ments, permitting  of  greater  freedom  of 
application.  Many  years  of  color  mak- 
ing have  taught  us  how. 

Write  us  freely  for  expert  information 
on  our  colors,  whether  it  be  theoretical, 
chemical  or  pertaining  to  the  practical 
application  of  color. 

Manufacturers  of 

Oil  and  Water  Colors,  Canvas,  Brushes, 

and    other    materials    required    by   the 

profession. 

The  Oldest  Color  Makers   in  America 

Established  1754 


I  DEVOE  &RAYN0LDS  CO.,  inc. 

NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO  XANSAS  CITY  NEW  ORLEANS 
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NEW  SCHQQL 

DESIGN  ■  ■  ■  PAINTING 

ul  ILLVSTRATION 
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Commercial  Illustration,  Poster  Advertising,  Lettering,  Book  Illustra- 
tion and  Decoration,  Cartooning,  Stage  and  Costume  Design, 
Fashion  Drawing,  Interior  Decoration,  Wall  Paper  and 
Textile  Design,  Drawing  and  Painting. 

Two  Years'  Diploma  Course — Day  and  Evening  Classes 
Before  Deciding  Your  Winter  Plans  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

DOUGLAS  JOHN  CONNAH,  Director 

248  BOYLSTON    STREET 
BOSTON  MASSACHVSETTS 


Old  Copies  of  Arts  &  Decoration  Wanted 

We  will  pay  32.00  for  July,  1917- August,  1917.  $1.75  for 
May,  1918  -  September,  1918.  $1.25  for  Februrary,  1919. 
Before  sending  us  the  magazines  ascertain  if  all  our 
needs  are  supplied. 

ARTS   &    DECORATION 
25  West  43rd  Street  New  York  City 
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INTERIOR      PAINTING     EXTERIOR 

JOSEPH  DILLON  &■  SONS 
DECORATORS 

Established  110  Yean 

715  MADISON  AVE.,  at  63d  St.     Tel.  Plaza  7098 
NEW  YORK 

ARRANGEMENTS  NOW  BEING  MADE  FOR  OUT-OF-TOWN  WORK 


PASTELS 

Soft  and  Half-Hard  Pastels  f°rfrJtis;si°ove,-?oshadea; 

INoted  lor  the  richness  and 
delicacy  of  their  tints.  The  only  really  artists'  quality  Pastels  made  in 
America.  Equal  to  the  best  foreign  makes  and  much  cheaper  in  price 
Put  up  one  dozen  slicks  to  the  box,  single  or  assorted  shades,  and  in  outfits 
and  assortments  of  all  sizes  up  to  300  to  the  box. 

SPECIALLY  PREPARED  PAPERS,  BOARDS  and  CANVASES  for 
Pastel  Painting.  "TREATISE  ON  PASTEL  PAINTING,"  by  Goupil. 
postpaid,  50c.  Catalogue  and  sample  book  on  request.  Special  rates 
to  Schools.  Everything  for  the  Painter,  Designer,  Commercial  Artist 
and  Architect 

|  F.   WEBER   «&   CO. 

Manufacturers  PHILADELPHIA 

ST.    LOUIS,    MO.  BALTIMORE,     MD 

Through       Your       Regular      Dealer      or       Direct 
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A  National  Conserva- 
tory of  Music 

Albert     II  »lff    Favors    National 
Conservatory  and  Opera  House 

I  AGREE  almost  entirely   with 
the     ideas     expressed     in     Mr. 
Meltzer's  article. 

Lyric  art  in  America  is  now  in 
the  evolutionary  stage.  It  has 
most  urgent  need  of  expression 
and  autonomy.  But  the  many  and 
tine  talents  of  Americans  will  not 
compel  recognition  if  their  efforts 
remain  isolated  and  are  not 
founded  on  a  firm,  official  basis 
which  can  be  nothing  but  a  Na- 
tional Conservatory. 

If  we  desire  at  some  near  date 
to  have  a  real  American  school  of 
music  (as  to  singing,  instrumental 
art,  composition  and  the  rest),  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  create 
this  special  and  official  institution, 
in  which  a  school  will  have  its 
birth  and  grow  and  affirm  itself. 

The  European  schools  shine  as 
they  do  only  because,  as  starting 
points,  they  have  had  their  Con- 
servatories, sustained  by  various 
Governments. 

As  to  the  National  Opera 
House,  it  will  be  born  spontan- 
eously and  logically  a  few  years 
after  the  creation  of  the  National 
Conservatory.  And  it  will  be  a 
success  (for  here  you  have  ad- 
mirable elements  of  success)  if,  as 
in  the  European  theatres,  a  fitting 
place  is  reserved  for  the  collabor- 
ation of  good  foreign  artists,  who 
could  contribute  new  ideas  and 
check  the  danger  of  getting  into 
ruts  of  every  kind. 

Albert  Wolff. 

Elliot   Griffis  Supports    Conserva- 
tory Idea 

I  would  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation of  your  article  "How 
Music  Should  be  Helped  in 
America"  in  the  March  number 
of  Arts  &  Decoration'.  Your 
frank  exposition  of  the  need  for  a 
National  Conservatory  is  certainly 
welcome,  and  I  hope  it  comes  to 
the  notice  of  men  who  are  in  a 
position  to  aid  such  a  plan  finan- 
cially. 

Elliot  Griffis. 


Como  Island  for  Artists 

A  special  cable  to  the  New 
\  ork  Times,  from  Rome,  says: 
"The  beautiful  island  in  Lake 
Como,  famous  for  its  associations 
with  Pliny  and  with  Julius  Caesar's 
colonies  of  Greeks  who  settled  in 
Lombardy,  will  hereafter  be  known 
as  the  'Isle  of  Artists.' 

"In  admiration  for  the  Belgian 
people,  and  the  conduct  of  their 
monarch  throughout  the  war,  the 
former  proprietor  of  Comacina 
Island,  Signor  Caprini,  bequeathed 
the  isle  to  King  Albert,  and  in  his 
will  expressed  the  wish  that  it  might 
serve  some  noble  purpose  in  which 
Italy  also  could  share.  King  Albert 
has  now  sent  to  Italy  M.  Destree. 
Minister  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  to 
hand  over  the  property  to  the 
Italian  Government. 
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-the  standard  since  1877 


THE  home  of  Mr.  James  Deering,  Miami,  Florida,  is  but  one  of 
the  many  prominent  residences  that  are  equipped  with  a  built- 
to-order  LORILLARD  REFRIGERATOR.  In  fact,  to 
name  an  important  Residence,  Club,  Hotel  or  Institution  is 
to  name — with   rare  exception — a  LORILLARD   installation. 

Our  Engineering  Department  is  at  the  service  of  Architects.     Send 
for  our  new  leaflet  "A  Few  Prominent  Lorillard  Installations." 

<7fe#rillard  REFRIGERATOR  <XMYkm'MMzsoKj^e.at46thStreet-/avydrXs> 


AEOWkY 

Pof-ERY 

GIVES  ENDURING  CHARM 


Bird  Balhs.  Fonts,  Sun- 
Dials,  Gazing  Globes, 
Flower  Vases,  Boxes  and 
other  beautiful  and  use- 
ful pieces  of  Garden  and 
Home  Decorations  are 
made  in  our  Everlasting 
Stony  Gray  Terra  Cotta 


Catalogue  will  be  sent   upon  request 

GabowayTerra  GdTtta  Gb. 

1212   WALNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA 


The  Tobey  Furniture  Co. 

Interior    Decorations 

Our  aim  is  to  assist  the  client,  devel- 
oping his  individual  ideas  in 
harmonious  form. 

Tobey-Made  Furniture 

— the  original  designs  of  our  studios, 
executed  by  hand  in  our  own  shops. 

NEW  YORK:  Fifth  Arenu*  at  Fifty-third  Street 
CHICAGO:  Wabnh  A..n«  and  W.ibinji.n  St. 


The  Commonwealth  Art  Colony 

Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine 
A.  G.  RAX D ALL,  Director 

Mr.   J.    Frank     Copcland    of     Philadelphia    will     teach 

Interior   Decoration  and   Water  lolor. 

Mr.  V.  Henncman  oi    Bruges,    Belgium,     Portrait    and 

Landscape. 

Miss   Kn  In  Harada    of  Columbia    University,  Japanese 

Brush  Work   and   Flower  Arrangement. 

Write  f 01  Wtti  annual  catalog  of  all  Art  classes 


Thoroughly  experienced  furni- 
ture man  with  fifteen  years'  ex- 
perience as  salesman,  office  man- 
ager and  assistant  general  man- 
ager desires  to  make  change. 
All  communications  strictly  con- 
fidential. Address  GLG,  care  of 
Arts  &  Decoration,  25  West  43rd 
Street.  New  York  City. 


Register  for  Summer  Session 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  ART  SCHOOL  OF 
berkeleyTHE  PACIFIC  COASTcalifornu 


1  1  TH     SUMMER     S  E  S  S  I  0  X 
CLARENCE  H.  WHITE 

School  of  Photography 

CANAAN,  CONN. 

July  5th  to  August  28th,  1920 

For  information  address 
CLARENCE  H.  WHITE,  Canaan.  Conn. 

or  Lewis  F.  White,  14-1  East  17th  St.,  New  York  City. 


MARTINI  TEMPERA  COIPRS 
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M  AOE  OF  AMERICAN  MATERIALS.IN  AMERICA,  BY  AMERICANS 

OUR  IDEAL  IS  TO  SERVE  THE  ARTIST 

HIS  TECWMCfL  AND  CHEMICAL  KNOWLEDGE  IS  LIMITED  AND  HE 
THERE'ORE  MUST  RELY  ON  OUR  HONESTY  OF  STATEMENT.  THE 
CHANGES  IN  THE  GERANIUM  LAKE  AND  SESSER  GREEN,  INVOLV- 
ING GREAT  EXPENSE  TO  US,  WERE  MADE  TO  LIVE  UP  TO  THAT 
IDEAL  OF  SERVICE. 
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New  and  Revised  Edition:  The  Sixth 

the  life  of 
james  McNeill 

WHISTLER 

By  E.  R.  and  J.  PENNELL 

Profusely  Illustrated.  Octavo.  $5.00  net. 

This  new  Sixth  Edition  has  beei  revised  and  brought  up  to  date.  It 
contains  new  material  and  new  illuf  .ations.  The  authors  have  collected 
and  verified  many  documents  and  eceived  numerous  suggestions,  facts, 
and  inquiries  since  the  publication  br  the  last  edition,  the  results  of  which 
have  been  embodied  in  the  present  book.  The  name  and  fame  of  Whistler 
have  steadily  grown.  The  popularity  of  this  standard  biography  attests 
this  fact.  This  edition  comes  as  practically  a  new  book,  as  the  fifth  edition 
went  out  of  print  before  the  war. 

ART  TALKS  by  JOSEPH  PENNELL 

Mr.  Pennell's  famous  talk  on  Billboards  and  his  other  recent  lectures 
and  speeches  on  equally  vital  but  neglected  aspects  of  American  Art  will 
be  contained  in  this  volume  now  on  press.  Frontispiece  portrait  of  Mr. 
Pennell  from  a  medallion  by  John  Flanagan.  Ornamental  boards,  paper 
label,  31.25  net. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  PRACTICAL  BOOKS 

Serve  Art  and  Beauty  in  the  Home 

These  are  most  complete  and  elaborately  illustrated.  All  one  wishes  to 
know  on  each  of  the  subjects  is  found  under  one  cover.  Of  the  greatest 
value  to  decorators,  artists,  and  all  interested  in  the  enrichment  of  home 
life.  Almost  every  phase  of  art  in  the  home  is  covered, — interior  decora- 
tion; furniture;  arts  and  crafts;  rugs;  architecture;  garden  designing. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Circulars  of  the  Seven  Titles 

AT  ALL  BOOK  STORES 

J.     B.    LIPPINCOTT    COMPANY 


Publishers 


Philadelphia 


Architectural  Impressions 


ENUS 
PENCILS 

The  Largest  Selling 
QualityVencil  in  the  World 

Free  from  all  mechanical  defects, 
VENUS  Pencils  are  perfect  tools  for 
easy,  quick,  soul-satisfying  work. 
Their  supreme  high  quality  has 
made  their  name  synonymous  with 
Pencil  Perfection  in  every  corner  of 
the  civilized  world. 

17  black  degrees,  3  copying 

For  bold  heavy  lines,  6B-5B-4B-JB 

For  general  writing  and  sketching,  2B-B-HB-F-II 

For  clean  fine  lines,  2H-3H-4H-5H-6U 

For  delicate  thin  lines,  7H-8H-91I 


Plain  ends,  per  doz. 
Rubber  ends,  per  doz. 

At  stationers  and  stores 
throughout    the     icorld. 


$1.00 
1.20 


American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 

2:54  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York 

and  London,  Eng. 
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standard  of  taste  both  in  architec- 
ture and  in  decoration  that  is  far 
beyond  the  average  in  the  United 
States,  and  which  has  opened  the 
eyes  of  many  and  many  a  woman  to 
the  value  of  simplicity. 

The  possibilities  which  the  small 
public  rooms  of  our  modern  hotels 
possess  as  store  houses  of  ideas  for 
our  own  homes  are  literally  unlim- 
ited. It  is  obvious  that  our  hotel 
proprietors  are  willing  to  expend 
any  sum,  reasonable  or  not,  to  de- 
velop some  scheme  which  will  at- 
tract clientele  by  its  quaintness,  its 
charm,  its  novelty  or  its  beauty ;  and 
even  permanence  is  unnecessary. 
The  "Far  East  Gardens"  of  the 
Vanderbilt  were  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  pieces  of  imaginative  archi- 
tecture that  I  have  ever  seen,  a  per- 
fect fairyland  of  lights  and  colors 
both  dim  and  gorgeous.  .-  Execu- 
ted in  materials  so  transient  as  to 
give  the  appearance  of  extreme  fra- 
gility, it  conveyed  a  feeling  of  cool- 
ness on  the  hottest  night.  Often  we 
find  that  while  the  picture  as  a 
whole  pleases  us,  it  falls  apart  when 
we  examine  the  detail ;  here  the  con- 
trary was  the  case;  the  wonderful 
ensemble  was  built  up  of  a  multi- 
tude of  exquisite  details,  some  of  old 
and  familiar  motives,  some  so 
strange  as  to  be  grotesque,  but  nev- 
er ugly,  the  grotesquerie  of  a  Japa- 
nese fantasy,  not  that  of  a  German 
lithograph.  I  have  heard  that  Wal- 
ter Hopkins  was  the  designer. 

The  "Far  East  Gardens"  were 
transient,  ethereal ;  the  tap  room  of 
the  Prince  George  is  a  different  sto- 
ry: solid,  durable  and  useful,  it  has 
nevertheless  the  quaint  charm  of 
Pickwick  Papers:  and  here,  too,  the 
architect  has  built  up  of  a  simple 
material  and  in  an  awkward  space 
a  room  which  is  ideal  for  its  pur- 
pose and  is  highly  suggestive  for 
any  domestic  dining  room,  library 
or  study.  Of  course  this  room,  like 
many  other  hotel  rooms,  is  worth- 
ily furnished,  and  not  ruined  by  the 
additions  of  extraneous  and  con- 
tusing    objects.        Many     private 
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houses,  well  designed  and  in  the 
main  well  furnished,  have  their 
quality  destroyed  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  bad  lighting  fixtures,  bad 
hangings,  or  the  like ;  the  hotel  room 
does  not  as  a  rule  suffer  from  this, 
either  because  the  manager  does  not 
feel  a  personal  interest  in  the  ob- 
jects and  leaves  the  selection  to  his 
architect  or  decorator  or  because  he 
knows  too  much  to  include  them. 

I  OFTEN  wonder  if  those  man- 
agers and  proprietors  of  hotels 
who  really  take  care  of  the  design 
of  their  rooms  realize  what  a  splen- 
did missionary  work  they  are  doing 
with  the  American  public.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  many  of 
them  take  a  real  personal  interest  in 
their  hotels,  just  as  we  take  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  our  homes,  and 
while  much  of  the  decoration  is 
done  with  a  view,  and  a  perfectly 
proper  one,  to  attracting  custom  to 
their  hotels,  yet  I  cannot  but  believe 
that  much  of  the  work  is  done  be- 
cause of  the  pure  joy  of  doing  it. 
Our  hotel  business  is  a  great  and 
prosperous  one :  I  suppose  that  good 
food  and  good  beds,  even  in  an  ugly 
environment,  would  bring  the  pub- 
lic to  any  hotel,  but  that  it  would 
attract  the  best  or  the  most  desir- 
able is  no  longer  true.  Our  Ameri- 
can public  is  beginning  to  demand 
beautiful  surroundings  at  all  times 
and  to  discriminate  between  what  is 
beautiful  and  what  merely  expen- 
sive. I  have  often  thought  that  if 
some  hotel  proprietor  were  wise 
enough  to  do  away  with  all  "gran- 
deur," and  use  every  effort  to  make 
his  entire  house  unpretentious, 
quietly  elegant,  but  unobtrusively 
so,  he  would  attract  the  best  clien- 
tele in  merica.  The  Ritz  is  the 
only  one  which  has  made  a  real  ef- 
fort in  this  direction  and  it  certain- 
ly has  not  suffered  by  it;  on  the  oth- 
er hand  the  Biltmore  has  held  to 
monumental  design  and  permanent 
material  for  its  main  rooms,  while 
simplifying  the  private  rooms  as 
much  as  possible. 


Art  Directors'  Convention 


THE  annual  convention  of 
the  Association  of  Art  Mu- 
seum Directors  of  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada  was  held  recently  with  two 
days'  sessions  at  the  Worcester, 
Mass.,  Art  Museum.  The  ses- 
sions were  mostly  in  the  form  of 
round-table  talks  for  the  discus- 
sion of  problems  in  the  adminis- 
trative affairs  of  the  museum.  At 
the  first  session  the  subject  was 
"The  Relation  of  Director  and 
Staff  to  the  Governing  Board," 
and  the  discussion  was  led  by  Mr. 
W.  G.  Fox  of  Brooklyn.  The  sec- 
ond session  was  devoted  to  the 
question  of  "Exhibitions  for  the 
Coming  Year."  Other  topics 
were  "The  Museum  in  its  Rela- 
tion to  the  Contemporary  Artist," 
on  which  the  leading  address  was 
made  by  Clyde  H.  Burroughs  of 
Detroit   and  "Shall   the  American 


Museum  Emphasize  Contemporary 
Art  or  the  Art  of  the  Past?"  with 
remarks  by  L.  Earle  Rowe  of 
Providence,  R.  A.  Holland  of  St. 
Louis  and  George  L.  Herfle  of 
Rochester. 

The  two  subjects  discussed  the 
second  day  were  "The  Relation  of 
the  Art  Museum  to  the  Various 
'isms'  of  Modern  Art,"  led  by 
Eric  Brown  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery, Ottawa,  Canada,  and  J.  Nil- 
son  Laurvic  of  San  Francisco,  and 
"Possible  Sales  and  Sales  Com- 
missions," led  by  Mrs.  Cornelia  B. 
Sage-Quinton  of  Buffalo,  Dudley 
C.  Watson  of  Milwaukee  and 
Reginald  Poland,  director  of  Den- 
ver. There  was  also  a  discussion  of 
the  "Encouragement  of  Local  Ar- 
tists," led  by  George  W.  Eggers  of 
Chicago  and  H.  H.  Brown  of  In- 
dianapolis. 
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Lighting  Fixtures 

THESE  Miller  Li£,htin&  Fixtures  have  every 
quality  of  distinction  except  a  hig,h  price. 
In  every  line  and  detail  their  design  will 
delight  the  eye  of  the  stu  ent  of  interior 
decoration,  and  their  consjgiuction  is  of  a 
soundness  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting,.  Yet 
the  price  is  low  —  lower  even  than  prevailed 
in  ante  bellum  days.  This  achievement  is 
due  to  a  new  method  of  manufacture  and 
distribution. 


No.  68.  5-LIGHT  FIXTURE 
Antique  Gold  finish    $39.00 

West  of  Rockies  $40.00 
Colonial  Silver  finish  $47.30 

West  of  Rockies  $48.30 


No.  618.  2-LIGHT  BRACKET 
Antique  Gold  finish      $13.20 

West  of  Rockies  $13.70 

Colonial  Silver  finish  $15.95 

West  of  Rockies  $16.45 


Prices  do  not  include  shades  or  bulbs 

Write  us  and  we  will  gladly  put  you  in 
touch  with  a  Miller  distributor  near  you. 

EDWARD  MILLER  &  COMPANY 

Established  1844 

MERIDEN  -  CONN. 
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Residence  of  Francis  A.  Nelson.  Architect,  Upper  Montclair. 

New  Jersey.    On  the  exterior,  hand-hewn  cypress  shingles  are 

used,  stained  with  Old   Virginia   White.      Roof  stained  with 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains. 

Cabot's    Old  Virginia  White 

The  Clean,  Brilliant  " Whitewash-white" 

Old  Virginia  White  has  real  distinction.  It  is  a  softer  but  brighter 
white  than  paint,  and  its  texture  is  essentially  different.  It  is  as 
handsome  as  new  whitewash  and  as  lasting  as  paint — though  cheaper. 
It  has  the  genuine  old  Colonial  effect  and  when  combined  with 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains 

on  the  roof  the  result  is  so  thoroughly  harmonious  and  distinguished  that 
the  house  is  sure  to  represent  the  latest  and  best  in  exterior  decoration. 

You  can   get  Cabot's  goods  all  over  the  country. 
Send  for    samples   and   name  of  nearest    agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Mfg.  Chemists 


14  Oliver  Street 

525  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Boston,  Mass. 

24  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago 


Cabot's  Stucco  and  Brick  Stains,  "Quilt,"  Damp-Proofing, 
Conservo   Wood  Preservative,  etc. 
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If  you  are  planning  to 
build  a  home  or  have  some 
remodeling  in  mind,  give  comfort 
and  convenience  a  first  considera- 
tion. Make  the  new  house  a  real 
home,  complete  with  the  service 
secured  by  the  installation  of 


iMJ*£APOttS 

Heat  Regulator 


No  other  single  item  of  home  equipment 
affords  so  large  a  degree  of  comfort,  con- 
venience, economy  and  safety  at  so  reasonable  a  cost. 

Its  operation  is  entirely  automatic,  maintaining  exactly  the  tem- 
perature desired  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 

Works  perfectly  with  any  style  of  heating  plant,  burning  coal  or  gas, 
and  lasts  a  lifetime — many  devices  installed  35  years  ago  still  giving 
good  service. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere  and  guaranteed  satisfactory.  Prices 
range  from  $50.00  to  $125.00,  according  to  model  selected. 

We  will  gladly  acknowledge  your  request  for  our  Booklet 
snowing  all  our  Models    with    complete   information. 

Minneapolis  Heat  Regulator  Co. 

Main  Offices,  2789  Fourth  Ave.,  So.         Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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KELSEy 
HEALTH 
HEAT 
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KELSEY 
HEALTH 
HEAT 


If  semi-tropical  plants  can  thrive  so  by  the  window  of  a  Kelsey 
Health  Heated  Room,  your  entire  heat  comfort  is  surely  assured. 

The  Coldest  Spots  Are  Warmest 
With   Kelsey  Health  Heat 


Just  naturally,  where  windows  are, 
there  are  the  coldest  spots. 
It's  why  most  radiators  are  mostly 
put  right  in  the  way  under  windows. 

The  Kelsey  without  any  radiators 

will  heat   every  part  of  the  room 

equally. 

You  can  sit  by  your  windows  on 

snowy,  blowy    days,    with    perfect 

comfort. 

The  floors  will  be  warm  for  the  baby. 

None  of  that  putting  your  feet  on 

a  hassock  or  foot  stool. 

But,  most  peculiar  of  all,  altho  you 

will  feel  contentedly  comfortable  in  a 


Kelsey  Health  Heated  House,  you 
will  not  feel  the  heat. 
You  won't  fee'  it,  because  it  is  a 
fresh  air  heat  that  heats  with  freshly 
heated  fresh  air. 

Fresh  air  that  is  circulated  to  every 
part  of  the  room  and  every  room 
in  the  house. 

Clean,  sweet,  oxygen-filled  air,  auto- 
matically mixed  with  just  the  right 
healthful  amount  of  moisture. 
Plenty  of  air  without  drafts. 
Ample  heat  without  forcing  the  fire. 
Keeps  you  healthy.  Saves  your  coal. 
We  can  prove  it.  Send  for  all  the  facts. 


New  York  Office: 
103-T  Park  Avenue 


HE  ftfLLSLV 


Boston   (9)  Office: 
405-T  P.  0.  Sq.  Bldg. 


YALE    SCHOOL    OF     FINE    ARTS 

YALE  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

SERGEANT  KENDALL,  Director 

Departments  of  Drawing  and  Painting,  Sculpture,  Architecture 

CLASSES  IN  COMPOSITION,  ANATOMY,  PERSPECTIVE 

FACULTY— Painting—  Sergeant  Ken- 
dall. Drawing— Edwin  C.  Taylor,  G.H 
Langzettel,  T.  Diedricksen.  Sculpture — 
Robert  G.  Eberhard.  Architecture — 
Everett  V.  Meeks,  Franklin  J.  Walls. 
History  of  Art— Henry  Davenport.  Com- 
position— Edwin  C  Taylor.  Perspective 
— Theodore  Diedricksen.  Anatomy — 
Raynham  Townshend,  M.  D. 

DEGREE — The  degree  of  Rachelor  of 
Fine  Arts  (R.  F.  A.)  is  awarded  for  ad- 
vanced work  of  distinction.  The  Win- 
chester Fellowship  for  one  year's  study 
of  art  in  Europe,  the  English  Scholar- 
ship for  study  of  art  and  travel  in  Europe 
during  the  summer  vacation,  and  School 
Scholarships  are  awarded  annually. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  A 

Address  G.  H.  LANGZETTEL,  Secretary 
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"HOME' and  the 
FIREPLACE" 

Let  us  send  you  thin 
Booklet  gratis.  A 
Mint  of  Informa- 
tion pertaining  to 
Fireplaces  and 
Hearth  Furni- 
ture. Wrltetoday. 

Colonial 

Fireplace    Compan? 

4620  Roosevelt  Road 

CHICAGO 


P.  JACKSON  HIGGS 

CONSULTING 
DECORATIVE  SPECIALIST 

Interior  Decoration 

Period  Furnishing 

Antique*  and  Reproduction* 

Rare  Specimen!  on  Exhibition 
15  EAST  S4th  STREET  NEW  YORK 


£afl 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

Book  Reviews 

CONSTRUCTIVE  ANATOMY.  By 
George  B,  Bridgman.  Edwrad  C 
Bridgman,  Pelham. 

THE  many  students,  past,  pres- 
ent and  future,  of  George  B. 
Bridgman  will  welcome  his  recent- 
ly published  book,  entitled,  "Con- 
structive Anatomy."  But  the  un- 
initiated, in  need  of  precise  outlines, 
will  find  it  helpful  to  consult  also 
the  more  definitive  anatomical 
maps  of  Richter,  Rimmer,  Fau  or 
Dunlap. 

In  addition  to  the  book's  class- 
room value,  the  copious  illustra- 
tions afford  a  much  needed  aid 
toward  the  student's  exact  know- 
ledge of  the  elusive  leverage  and  in- 
terplay of  muscles — however  rather 
unpleasant  his  drawing  may  be  on 
occasion. 

Not  only  do  certain  illustrations 
suggest  mangled  or  writhing  ampu- 
tations, but  his  economy  in  coarse 
shading  together  with  contortionist 
outlines  in  small  drawings  cause  a 
momentary  hesitation  in  the  identi- 
fication of  the  part  depicted. 

As  for  Mr.  Bridgman's  basic 
ideas,  such  absence  of  stress  or  re- 
iteration is  there,  they  are  almost 
needles  in  a  haystack.  In  his  in- 
troduction he  once  for  all  lays 
down  the  rule  that  the  conception 
of  the  mass  comes  first,  the  con- 
ception of  the  plane  second  and  of 
the  line  last,  while  the  idea  of  the 
wedging  of  the  bones  and  muscles 
should  never  be  out  of  mind.  Im- 
portant also  he  considers  the  block 
system  of  constructing  mass  and 
plane,  which  many  have  already 
found  sound  and  helpful  and  which 
the  author  exemplifies  exhaustively 
in  his  drawings  of  the  head. 

Anatomy  has  always  been  a  dry 
subject,  even  to  art  and  especially 
to  medical  students,  but  it  does 
offer  some  stimulus  to  the  imagina- 
tion when  considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  character,  beauty 
or  anthropology.  The  veriest  un- 
motivated average  reader  has  only 
to  consult  the  unique  and  fascinat- 
ing Dr.  Rimmer  to  discover  with 
what  illuminating  interest  and  with 
what  exactness  the  subject  may  be 
treated. 

Mr.  Bridgman  offers  no  personal 
reactions  in  words,  although — an- 
other needle  in  the  haystack — one 
sentence  does  mention  that  the 
facial  angle  bears  some  relation  to 
mentality.  And  he  does  let  him- 
self go  so  far  as  to  indicate  cer- 
tain architectural  analogies  to  be 
found  in  the  body.  He  speaks  of 
the  doom  of  the  head,  the  arch  of 
the  foot,  and  the  pillars  of  the  legs. 
He  also  calls  the  toes  flying  butres- 
ses  and  likens  the  knee-cap  to  the 
stopper  of  an  ink-well. 

But  Mr.  Bridgman  does  not  in- 
tend to  be  imaginative.  He  doubt- 
less intends  only  what  he  has  so 
well  accomplished:  to  furnish  a 
text  book  for  his  own  and  other 
students. 
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Dynamic 
Symmetry 

DYNAMIC  SYMMETRY  is 
the  name  given  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  design  found  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  human  frame  and 
of  plants.  "The  work  which  has 
resulted  in  'Dynamic  Symmetry,'  ' 
writes  Mr.  Hambidge.  "was  be- 
gun by  me  when,  as  an  art  student, 
I  realized  that  design,  to  be  recog- 
nized as  such,  must  conform  to 
certain     principles,     whether     the 

"  artist  was  aware  of  the  fact  or 
not.  .  .  .  Further  investigation  led 
me  to  differentiate  between  two 
types  of  these  design  principles. 
For  my  own  convenience  1  in- 
vented the  terms  Static  and 
Dynamic  Symmetry.  In  nature, 
which  I  first  studied,  the  Static  is 
observable  in  crystal  forms  and 
regular  patterns.  The  Dynamic 
type  seemed  to  be  the  symmetry 
of  growth  and  is  observable  in  the 
shell  and  the  phenomena  of  leaf 
arrangement.  After  formulating 
what  appeared  to  me  to  be  the 
general  principles  involved  in  these 
symmetry  types,  I  was  delighted 
to  find  in  design  a  parallel  to 
natural  forms.  .  .  .  Dynamic  sym- 
metry in  design  depends  upon 
certain  simple  subdivisions  within 
the  areas  of  certain  rectangles. 
Practically  nothing  is  known  to- 
day about  these  subdivisions  or 
rectangles." 

The  explanation  of  the  funda- 
mentals behind  these  rectangles 
and  subdivisions  is  the  task  Mr. 
Hambidge  has  now  set  himself. 
But  two  peoples,  the  Greeks  and 
the  Egyptians,  have  known  of  the 
active  symmetry  in  design.  Mr. 
Hambidge  has  therefore  given 
much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Egyptian  forms.  The 
results  have  been  startling,  for  he 
has  shown  that  the  same  ratios  of 

t  space  to  space  underlie  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  seeds  in  a  sun- 
flower, of  the  ribs  in  a  maple  leaf, 
of  the  features  in  a  Greek  carving, 
and  of  the  ground  plan  of  the 
Parthenon.  This  secret  of  the 
Greeks  was  early  lost.  Yitruvius, 
the  great  Roman  architect,  being 
unaware  of  it,  fell  back  to  the 
lineal  system,  and  has  misled  de- 
signers ever  since.  This  secret 
Mr.  Hambidge  has  rediscovered. 

Dynamic  symmetry  has  been 
widely  discussed  in  England.  The 
story  of  Mr.  Hambidge's  victor- 
ious march  through  the  ranks  of 
skeptical  specialists  in  art  and 
science  makes  absorbing  reading. 
His  present  status  may  be  indi- 
cated by  the  following  statement 
from  Air.  Walter  G.  Raffe, 
A.R.C.A.,  F.R.S.A.,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  London  Federation  of 
the  National  Society  of  Art 
Masters  : 

"The  logical  reasoning  of  the 
whole  scheme  compels  conviction 
mmediately  the  origin  and  appli- 
cation  are  adequately  realized.  .  .  . 
)«9  I  am  convinced  that  the  rapid 
spread  of  the  system  of  dynamic 
symmetry  will  lay  the  foundation 
of  our  artistic  salvation." 
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WHISTLER'S    butterfly,    your 
initials  our  trade-mark — they're 
all  the  same! 

All  go  on  the  finished  work  of  art,  all 
are  the  sign  of  the  artist's  pride  in 
work  well  done. 

Look  for  ours  embossed  on  the  corner 
of  every  sheet  of 

STRAIHMORE 

ARTISTS*  PAPERS  «ABOAR"DS 

We  go  to  a  lot  of  trouble  to  make  Strathmore. 
It  is  our  pride  to  have  it  like  Caesar's  wife  — 
beyond  criticism.  It  turns  out  that  this  is 
good  business.  So  much  the  better. 
Strathmore  won't  curl,  warp,  split  or  pick  up 
a  hair.  There  are  weights  and  surfaces  for 
every  medium — and  each  the  perfect  paper 
in  its  field. 

Your  dealer  has  them.  Or  we  can  send  you 
samples  and  the  names  of  Strathmore  Dealers. 

STRATHMORE  PAPER 
COMPANY 

Mittineaimc  Ma.ss.USA. 


{^"Clocks  of  Excellence — all  others  are  comparative — ask  any  user 

For  Your  RESIDENCE,  CLUB,  AUTOMOBILE,  YACHT 
and    for   GENERAL    PRESENTATION    PURPOSES 


"Chelsea" 


8-DAY 
HIGH-GRADE 


Clocks 


FOR  YEARS  THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OF  QUALITY 
ON  SALE  BY  LEADING  HIGH  CLASS  JEWELLERS 

CHELSEA  CLOCK  CO.     Makers  of  high  grade  clocks.      10  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


HIGGINS' 


DRAWING  INKS 
ETERNAL  WRITING  INK 
ENGROSSING  INK 
TAURINE  MUCILAGE 
PHOTO-MOUNTER  PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD  PASTE 

f  LIQUID  PASTE 
OFFICE  PASTE 

I  VEGETAILE  GLUE.  ETC. 

ARE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST 
INKS  AND  ADHESIVES 

Emancipate  yourself  from  the 
use  of  corrosive  and  ill-smell- 
ing inks  and  adhesive*  and 
adopt  the  Hi[fins  Inks  and 
Adhesives.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you.  they  are  so 
sweet,  clean  and  well  put  up. 

At  Dealers  Generally 

OiaJ.M.Higgin,  &  Co.,  Mf  rs. 

271  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Branches:  Chicago,  London 
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Established  1790 

T.  H.  PARKER 

12a  Berkeley  St.         »jS 

PICCADILLY  jO*  A^ 

LONDON  .fVo. 

W.  1  ^\    -CT        * 

ivy 

Specialty: 

Naval,  Military 
and 
Historical  Subjects 


Catalogues  Issued 


Teachers  „,d  Professional  Workers 

Send  for  our  new  summer  circular 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF 
FINE  and  APPLIED  ART 

Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  Pres. 

BEGINS  JULY  SIXTH    -     10  COURSES 

Landscape     Architecture;     Interior 
Decoration;      Poster      Advertising. 

Costume  Design;  Industrial  and  Tex- 
tile   Design;  Life,    Illustration,  etc. 

SUSAN    F.    BISSELL,    Sec'y. 
2239  Broadway  New   York 
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Durability  is  built  into    * 
Nairn  9s  fine  patterns 

APPROPRIATE    linoleum   patterns   are 
i\  essential.     But  durability   is   of  first 
importance. 

The  colors  and  patterns  of  Nairn  straight 
line  inlaids  are  built  in  piece  by  piece  to 
the  very  backbone  of  the  fabric.  This 
insures  longer  life  and  a  linoleum  that  will 
retain  its  new  appearance  until  actually 
worn  through. 

Send  for  the  Nairn  Booklet  "A"  of  pat- 
terns showing  a  wealth  of  colors  and  de- 
signs to  select  from. 

NAIRN  LINOLEUM  COMPANY 
Newark  New  Jersey 

W.  £r  J.  Sloane 

Sole  Selling  Agents 

575  Fifth  Avenue,   New  York 
216-228  Sutter  Street,    San  Francisco 


Chicago 
St.  Louis 


National  Surety 
Co.,  S9  Maiden 
Lane,  New  York 
City,  showing 
Nairn  Linoleum 
in  use. 


Los  Angeles 
Denver 


Seattle 
Galveston 


Kansas  City 
Portland,  Oregon 
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Ohe  Gnduring  JlppeaK 
of  the  Qampton  Shops 


SUCH  a  dignified  dining-room,  its  ivory 
toned,  paneled  walls  hung  with  colorful 
tapestries  and  portraits  by  old  masters  and 
its  carven  chairs  covered  with  quaint  needle- 
point, might  be  found  in  one  of  those  famous 
Georgian  houses  which  have  gained  charm 
and  distinction  with  each  decade. 
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Advance  Announcement  of  the 


American  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Arts 


W 


A  tremendous  monument,  such  as  the  literature  of  no  nation 
has  produced,  prepared  under  American  direction  by  the 
greatest  living  authorities  and  experts  throughout  the 
world,  and  including  pictorial  reproductions  of  every  master- 
piece  in   the   graphic  and  decorative  arts  and  architecture. 

E  are   at  the   turning  point   in   America's   cultural      scientific  research,  should  be  done  in  America,  and  that  the  foremost 
progress  where  we  need,  the  guidance,  the  inspira-     magazine  of  all  the  arts  should  be  its  sponsor. 


tion   of    exact    knowledge. 

The  facts  we  need  are  buried  in 
thousands  of  volumes  in  twenty  different 
languages,  in  thousands  of  monographs, 
bulletins,  and  reports  of  the  world's  art 
academies,  museums,  and  art  societies. 

We  need  these  facts  and  their  inter- 
pretation to  learn  the  character  of  our 
own  country.  We  can  understand  it 
only  by  knowing  the  arts  of  our  country, 
and  we  can  determine  the  value  of  these 
arts  only  by  comparing  them  with  the 
arts  of  other  countries. 

There  is  no  single  work  where  we  can 
secure  these  facts,  for  there  is  no  en- 
cyclopaedia of  art  in  existence.  The 
books  published  deal  with  isolated  sec- 
tions of  art. 

Arts  &  Decoration  has  the  honor  to 
announce  the  preparation  of  The  Ameri- 
can Encyclopaedia  of  the  Arts  under  its 
auspices  by  a  great  staff  of  experts 
assembled  by  that  resourceful  and  inde- 
fatigable encyclopaedist,  Dr.  Isidor 
Singer. 

It  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  this  stupen- 
dous   work,    with    its    vast    amount    of 


DR.  ISIDOR  SINGER 
An  encyclopaedist  of  unquenchable 
enthusiasm   and   tireless    patience. 


For  years  we  have  drawn  upon  the  arts 
of  all  peoples.  We  have  been  as  children 
attached  to  the  apron  strings  of  many 
motherlands. 

Now  we  have  grown  to  man's  estate. 
Now,  conscious  and  strong,  we  begin  to 
weave  the  knowledge  we  have  acquired 
by  years  of  imitative  endeavor  in  the 
loom  of  self-expression. 

The  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Arts  is  a 
mighty  undertaking.  A  staff  of  more  than 
500  of  the  most  competent  historians  of 
art,  art  critics,  and  artists,  whose  activi- 
ties will  cover  the  whole  world,  will  be 
headed  by  an  editorial  board  of  twenty- 
four  of  the  most  distinguished  leaders  in 
the  various  sections  of  the  field  of  art. 

The  artist,  art  critic,  and  student  of 
the  history  of  art  will  find  exhaustive 
bibliographies  appended  to  the  1 5,000 
articles,  of  which  many  hundreds  will  be 
valuable  monographs  that  will  enrich  our 
literature  and  were  never  published  before. 

The  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Arts  will  be 
issued  in  twelve  volumes,  handsomely 
printed,  and  bound  in  cloth,  half  morocco 
and  full  morocco. 


This  Encyclopaedia  will  comprehensively  cover  all  the  important  movements,  national  and  international, 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  history  of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  music,  the  drama,  and  the  industrial 
arts;  and  contain  a  "Who's  Who"  of  all  the  names  that  have  contributed  to  the  glory  of  these  movements. 

Some  Opinions  of  Dr.  Singer  and  His  Work 


HON.  HENRY  A.  BUCHTEL 
Chancellor  University  of  Denver,  former 
Governor  of  Colorado. 
Evidently  your  vocation  is  encyclopaedias.     One 
cannot  avoid  characterizing  your  career  with  super- 
latives. 

DR.  GEORGE  LINCOLN  BURR 
Professor  of  Mediaeval  History,  Cornell 
University. 
What  you  have  already  done  as  a  maker  of  ency- 
clopaedias should  surely   inspire  all   confidence   in 
your  undertaking. 

DR.  P.  P.  CLAXTON 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

It  would  be  altogether  appropriate  for  the  United 

States     to    make     this    contribution     of     scholarly 

endeavor  to  Europe  and  the  world.      I  shall  be  glad 

if  you  can  find  means  of  having  it  done.      If  I  can 


assist  you  in  any  legitimate  way,   I   shall  be  glad 
to  do  so. 

DR.  G.  STANLEY  HALL 
President  Clark  University. 
I    have    been    tremendously    interested    in    your 
plans,  as  outlined  in  your  letter.      I  wish  you,  indeed, 
the  heartiest  kind  of  a  Goodspeed. 

DR.  H.  B.  HUTCHINS 
President  The  University  of  Michigan. 
I  wish  you  abundant  success  in  your  efforts.      I 
am  quite  sure  you  will  have  the  general  cooperation 
of  American  scholars. 

DR.  S.  B.  McCORMICK 

Chancellor  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

I  sympathize  very  sincerely  with  your  idea  and 

if  any  living  man  can  clothe  this  dream  in  reality, 

you  are  the  man.      It  is  a  noble  conception  worthy 


of  a  great  mind.  I  wish  you  every  possible  success. 
Such  men  as  yourself  have  enriched  American 
scholarship. 

DR.  JOHN  A.  WIDTSOE 

President  University  of  Utah. 

For  one  I  believe  it  will  be  well  and  possible  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  you  have  in  mind.  This  is 
the  right  time.  The  work  you  already  have  accom- 
plished will  be  good  promise  for  the  success  of  this 
new  venture. 

GUTZON  BORGLUM 

I  am  bold  to  state  that  Dr.  Isidor  Singer  is  an 
artist,  a  creative  genius — for  since  his  earliest  man- 
hood he  has  been  the  agent  or  instrument  of  grea'-j 
ideals,  and  with  them  he  possesses  in  phenomena'; 
proportions,  the  two  most  genuine  birthmarks  or 
genius — unquenchable  enthusiasm  and  infinite 
patience. 
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FOR  SALE 


EXCEPTIONAL    OFFERINGS 


The  homes  shown  are  offered  for  sale  through  the  Real  Estate  Department  of  Arts  &  Decoration.  Full 
particulars  as  to  the  terms  of  purchase,  as  well  as  arrangements  for  seeing  these  properties,  can  be  made 
through  your  own  broker,  or  by  direct  correspondence  with  us. 


1001A — "Blantye" — Superb  country  estate  in 
the  Berkshires;  240  acres.  Modern  English  resi- 
dence; 7  master  bedrooms,  6  baths,  music  room 
with  pipe  organ.  Complete  set  of  outbuildings 
Farm    land,   woods,  beautiful  gardens. 


1002A — "Shadow  Hill" — A  modern  house,  .Prides 
Crossing,  Massachusetts,  sequestered  among 
ancient  trees,  surrounded  by  famous  estates.  13 
rooms,  8  master  bedrooms,  3  baths,  complete 
sewerage.  Garage  and  stable.  Electric  lights. 
Bath    house    and    beach. 


1003A — A  Long  Island  home  of  11  rooms,  i 
baths,  sleeping  porch,  2  car  garage.  Lot  75x165. 
Price,  $25,000. 
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1007B— "Orchard  Farm,"  Mendham,  N.J.  Just 
completed.  For  sale  at  a  sacrifice.  Modern  resi- 
dence with  every  convenience.  Garage,  garden- 
er's cottage.  Within  commuting  distance  of 
New   York. 


1004A — "Stanwich  House" — A  splendid  estate 
about  10  acres  in  the  hills  back  of  Greenwich 
overlooking  Sound.  5  master  bedrooms,  4  baths, 
adequate  servants'  quarters,  stable  and  garage, 
living  quarters  above.  Gardener's  cottage. 
Beautiful    grounds. 

Sell,  Lease  or  Exchange  Real  Estate,  get  in  touch  with  our  Real  Estate  Department.      It  can  help  you 

::  REAL  ESTATE  DEPARTMENT  ::  25  WEST  43rd  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


1006A — On  the  shores  of  Long  Island  an  estate 
of  8  acres  facing  Great  South  Bay.  6  master 
bedrooms,  3  baths,  4  servants'  rooms,  1  bath. 
Garage  and  stable.  Tenant  house,  boat  house 
and   dock   basin. 


If  you  wish  to  Buy 
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LADD  &.NICH0LS 

Greenwich,  Conn 

15  EAST  54 ih  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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A  NEW  ENGLAND  FARM   NEAR  GREENWICH 


Five  rooms,  three  baths.  Three  servants' 
rooms  and  bath.  Nine  acres.  Superb 
gardens.  Brook.  Lake.  Garage  with 
quarters.     No.  A1365. 


PRICE  $100,000 
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A 

Distinctive 
Estate 


Convent  Near  Morristown,  N.  J, 


Beautiful  residence  of  English  architecture,  with 
10  master's  bedrooms,  5  bathrooms;  ample  ser- 
vants' accommodations,  and  the  usual  comple- 
ment of  rooms  on  the  first  floor. 

There  is  a  very  large  brick  stable  and  gardener's 
cottage,  also  ample  space  in  stable  for  a  number 
of  automobiles. 

The  land  comprises  about  26  acres  with  beautiful 
lawns  laid  out  with  trees,  shrubs,  gardens,  etc. 
There  are  a  few  acres  of  woodland. 

Brokers   Protected 

ALBERT    B.   ASHFORTH,  Inc. 


12  EAST  44th  STREET 

TELEPHONE  MURRAY  HILL  1100 


NEW  YORK 


An  Unusual  Opportunity 

A  Fire  Proof  House  Built  by  Architect  for  his  own 
use,  with  practically  every  possible  modern 
improvement. 

Located  at  Westbury,  Long  Island 


Unusual  Fireproof  House.   Westbury. Long  Island.  $30,000.00 


11  rooms,  2  baths,  first  floor,  toilet. 
Sleeping  porch  off  every  bedroom  and 

every  bedroom  on  a  corner. 
Brown  stucco   on  hollow-wall  concrete 

construction. 
Partitions  and  floors  of  concrete.    Red 

tile  roof,  lowest  insurance  rates. 
Double  casement  windows. 
Copper    screens    throughout — screened 

loggia. 
Large   fireplace — 5x4   ft.    opening. 
No  mouldings — easy  to  keep  clean  and 

care  for. 
Laboratory,  kitchen,  maids'  room,  first 

floor. 
Living  room  seat  with  book  shelves  at 

sides,  radiator  under. 
Vapor   vacuum    heating   system. 


No  piping  through  floors,  wall-hung  ra- 
diators, toilets  and  basins,  built  in 
bath  tubs — 3  porcelain  laundry  tubs. 

Gas  laundry  stove  in  garage-laundry, 
hot  water  heater  in  boiler  room — 
30   ton   coal    storage. 

Full  length  mirrors  on  all  closet  doors. 

Glass  door  knobs. 

Dull  nickel  hardware  throughout. 

Garage  heated — built  in  to  house  at 
the  side. 

Telephone   with   extension. 

Water,  gas  and  electricity,  cement 
sidewalks. 

Chiffarobe  dressing  table  in  each  closet. 

Lot    100x120 — more    land   available. 

30  young  fruit  and  nut  trees — small 
fruits — garden  and  cold  frame. 


For  Particulars: — 
Room  1006  -  507   Fifth  Avenue 


Sor  Sale 

Important  Long  Island  Country  Estate 

240    ACRES    MAGNIFICENTLY    DEVELOPED 


ARGE  house  containing  9  master's 
bedrooms,  13  servants'  bedrooms 
and  9  baths.     The  entrance  floor 
has  3  drawing  rooms,  ball   room, 
dining  -  room,    pantries,    coat    room,    etc. 

Stable,  coachman's  apartment,  garage  for  4 
motor  cars,  superintendent's  house,  large 
cow  barn,  large  horse  barn,  small  brick 
residence,  dairy,  ice  house,  etc. 

The  property  is  within  a  few  minutes  of  sev- 
eral Golf  Courses,  near  Polo,  etc.  Would 
make  an  excellent  horse  farm.  Owing  to 
change  in  the  owner's  plans  the  property 
may  be  had  at  a  most  reasonable  price. 
For  particulars  apply  to 
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Wheatley  Hills  Real  Estate  Corp. 

95  Liberty  Street     New  York  City     Tel.  Cortlandt  4657 
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ALTARPIECE  BY  GIROLAMO  DAI  LIBRI   (1474-1546) 

Recently  acquired  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
from  Hamilton  Palace,  near  Glasgow 


CT~  HIS  altarpiece  by  Girolamo  dai  Libri,  recently  acquired  by  the 
Qj  Metropolitan  Museum,  was  originally  in  the  church  of  San 
Leonardo  near  Verona,  where  it  was  placed  in  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  known  works  by  this  artist,  and  the  only  one  in 
America.  Vasari  writes  of  it  in  his  "Lives  of  the  Painters,"  com- 
menting on  its  "singularly  beautiful  landscape,"  which  was  so  realistic 
that  often  birds,  which  strayed  into  the  church,  flew  against  it,  mis- 
taking it  for  an  open  window.  The  panel  measures  fourteen  feet  high 
by  seven  feet  zvidc,  the  figures  being  almost  life  size.  The  color  is 
brilliant,  and  the  attention  to  detail  minute. 
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The  Barbaric  Rouge  Pot  and  Civilization 


T] 
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kHE  state  superintendent  of  the  Wom- 
an's Christian  Temperance  Union  an- 
nounces that  the  time  has  come  for 
women  to  wash  off  cosmetics  and  return  to 
nature."  This  line  is  taken  from  an  editorial 
in  the  New  York  Tribune,  which  concludes, 
"there  is  little  beauty  in  the  powder  puff 
and  rouge  pot  and  neither  is  there  mystery. 
Powder  that  is  more  than  visible  and  paint 
that  garishly  proclaims  itself  can  add  nothing 
to  charm.  The  woman  who  seeks  to  gain 
the  appearance  of  youth  may  be  excused  per- 
haps; but  the  girl  who  hides  her  youthful  skin 
with  layers  of  talc  deserves  only  pity.  She 
will  need  thicker  paint  and  heavier  powder  a 
few  years  from  now."  Behind  both  these 
proclamations  is  considerable  innocence.  It 
is  in  the  most  civilized  states  just  as  in  the 
most  barbaric  states  that  artificial  aids  are 
brought  to  personal  adornment.  For  it  is  in 
both  these  states  that  idealism  is  apt  to  reach 
out  beyond  the  natural  faculties  of  its  people. 
The  use  of  paint  and  powder  in  America 
is  a  proof  of  greater  consciousness,  which  is 
to  say  a  proof  of  greater  civilization.  More- 
over, it  is  not  time  yet  for  American  women 
to  "return  to  nature,"  for  they  have  in  no 
sense  deserted  nature.  They  use  paint  as  a 
first  aid  to  nature.  They  use  it  to  cover 
nature's  failures,  to  show  nature  at  its  best. 
We  have  not  yet  reached — nay,  we  are  a  long 
way  from — that  state  of  civilization  which, 
calloused  by  the  variety  of  its  natural  expe- 
riences, must  go  beyond  the  natural  in  order 
to  be  given  the  stir  of  a  new  sensation.  The 
almost  naive  innocence  of  American  books, 
the  frankness  of  American  men,  the  directness 
of  American  women,  the  almost  literal  realism 
of  a  school  of  painting  which  can  boast  at 
best  of  but  two  symbolists  of  renown  (Albert 
P.  Ryder  and  Arthur  B.  Davies),  the  want 
of  subtlety  in  our  congregational  affairs,  all 
point  to  a  most  unusual  simplicity,  which  is 
to  say  a  most  unusual  health  in  the  conduct 
of  our  public  and  private  lives.  No,  America 
has  not  gone  so  far  in  civilization  nor  rested 
long  enough  in  barbarism  to  be  accused  of  a 
need  to  conduct  a  "return  to  nature."  She 
is  heart  and  soul  with  nature  and  so  healthy 
that  the  sight  of  ill-health  is  a  blot  upon  her 
happiness.  Indeed,  it  is  so  formidable  a  blot 
that  the  most  sensitive,  which  is  to  say  the 
most  feminine  of  her  women,  assume  the  dis- 
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guise  of  health  in  order  that  this  health,  the 
most  fashionable  tenet  of  the  time,  shall  seem 
to  have  sway  over  the  entire  nation. 

HEALTH  is  one  of  our  (if  not  the) 
strongest  traditions.  We  are  an  athletic 
nation,  a  fact  which  could  be  proved,  all  other 
signs  failing,  by  the  world  supremacy  of  our 
designers  of  sport  clothes.  It  is,  moreover, 
the  opinion  or  taste  of  the  majority  which 
creates  a  style.  Those  who  cannot  circum- 
vent it  by  fair  means  will  be  in  the  minority 
and  will  thus  be  led  to  resort  to  artificial 
means,  for  to  be  in  the  minority  in  a  repub- 
lican state  is  to  be  wrong.  A  government 
by  a  majority  is  a  government  which  makes 
a  level  which  all  must  meet,  whether  the 
meeting  means  an  ascent  or  a  descent.  And 
the  ugly  ducklings  of  our  day  are  those  who 
do  not  possess  a  full  allotment  of  health.  Civ- 
ilization is  an  intellectual  plant,  and  as  such 
must  be  nurtured  in  educational  hothouses. 
It  is  to  some  extent  artificial.  And  bred  un- 
der artificial  stimulus,  it  is  natural  that  it 
should  hold  the  love  of  artifice  at  its  finger  tips. 
It  is  a  conscious  growth,  a  growth  which, 
as  it  lives  longer,  becomes  more  and  more 
accustomed  to  cerebral  acrobatics.  It  can, 
anyway,  be  ruled  by  ideas.  It  can  conform  to 
them,  it  can  meet  them  on  their  own  ground. 
And  when  it  is  confronted  by  the  idea  or  the 
ideal  of  health,  as  in  America,  it  will  meet 
that  idea  or  that  ideal  physically  when  pos- 
sible, but  intellectually  in  any  case.  In  France, 
which  has  had  Baudelaire  and  read  the  Fleurs 
du  mal,  we  shall  find  that  civilization  has 
gone  through  the  idea  or  the  ideal  of  health 
and  is  now  reaching  in  a  more  rarefied  atmos- 
phere. The  makeup  of  French  women  is  the 
exact  antithesis  of  the  makeup  of  American 
women.  There,  faces  are  white  and  lips  car- 
mine scars  beneath  the  blue  shadows  of  eyes 
made  to  seem  hollow,  given  aspects  of  the 
mystery  of  a  worldly  weariness.  Health  is  the 
province  of  children  and  the  province  of 
youthful  nations.  It  is  the  handmaiden  of  in- 
nocence. In  sophisticated  people  it  incites 
either  envy  or  boredom,  or  if  you  have  no 
faith  in  humanity,  boredom  as  the  disguise  of 
envy.  But  that  is  questionable.  Alfred  de 
Musset  is  more  popular  in  France  than  his 
English  contemporary,  Alfred  Tennyson,  can 
ever  be. 


INDEED,  the  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  might  better  be  on  guard 
against  the  coming  of  the  painting  which  will 
simulate  an  exotic  physical  condition  and 
might  better  do  everything  in  its  power  to 
promote  the  continuance  of  the  present  fash- 
ion. The  present  fashion  is  a  proof  that  the 
idealism  of  the  time  looks  up  to  health.  The 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  should 
do  everything  in  its  power  to  keep  it  there, 
for,  if  we  observe  very  carefully,  we  shall 
find  signs  of  a  weakening  of  that  ideal.  Par- 
ticularly will  this  be  found  to  be  true  in  art, 
among  our  modernist  painters,  sculptors  and 
musicians,  who  for  the  past  ten  years  have 
been  looking  with  no  negligible  intentness  upon 
the  raffinements  of  the  exotic  East.  No  longer 
do  these  seek  with  healthy  love  of  nature  to 
make  hair  look  like  hair,  to  render  the  bloom 
of  pure  young  cheeks  and  the  simplicity  of 
uncomplicated  rhythms.  They  are  in  the 
throes  of  a  new  idea  or  of  a  new  ideal  which, 
not  at  all  incidentally,  was  the  idea  or  the  ideal 
of  an  old  civilization  at  the  period  of  its 
decadence.  Where  there  is  smoke  there  is 
fire.  No  artist  works  without  an  audience. 
Indeed,  it  is  most  obviously  safe  to  conclude 
that  where  there  is  one  artist  expressing  a 
decadent  "opinion,"  or  any  "opinion,"  there 
are  ten  admirers  to  agree  with  him. 

Ten  admirers  or,  as  these  become,  fanatic* ' 
In  American  art  we  shall  find  that  the  most 
decadent  works  come  out  of  the  studios  of 
Hebrews  who,  in  a  great  many  instances  or 
most,  are  ashamed  of  being  Hebrews.  Their 
appeal  is  made  to  lovers  of  the  precious,  of  the 
rare — to  those  people  who  actually  or  fashion- 
ably have  become  tired  of  the  monotony  of  the 
beads  in  the  normal  string,  who  can  find 
romance  only  in  strange  ports,  and  excitement 
only  in  the  perversions  of  the  normal  vision. 
They  are  those  we  should  guard  against. 

The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
had  better  take  more  intelligent  care  of  its 
barrel  of  apples,  for  it  is  inhabited  by  a  worm 
far  more  dangerous  than  the  one  against 
which  it  has  arrayed  itself.  Indeed,  the  latter 
is  a  fiction  born  out  of  the  superstitious  con- 
tinuance of  an  outworn  moral,  and  the  first  a 
very  real  and  a  very  malicious  importation,  as 
real  and  as  dangerous  to  the  surface  aspect  of 
the  country  as  the  Bolshevist  is  to  its  political 
aspect. 
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The  End  of  America's  Apprenticeship 

American  Influence  on  Foreign  Sculpture 

GERTRUDE  VANDERBILT  WHITNEY 


IF  I  had  been  asked  why  Washington  with 
its  beautiful  Greek  and  Renaissance  build- 
ings irritated  me  and  not  only  me  but 
clever  and  wise  men,  I  used  to  wonder  how 
I  would  answer  the  question.  It  could  not 
possibly  be  because  the  buildings  were  Greek 
and  Renaissance.  I  am  as  great  an  admirer 
of  those  periods  as  any  true  lover  and  student 
of  art.  So  I  told  myself  on  a  visit  to  the  capital 
that  I  would  find  the  reason  for  my  irritation, 
or  that  if  I  could  not  find  the  reason  I  would 
dismiss  the  thought  as  a  prejudice  of  which  I 
had  only  cause  to  be  ashamed. 

I  instructed  my  taxi  driver  to  take  me  to 
all  the  grandest  and  especially  to  all  the  newest 
buildings  in  the  city.  And  as  I  drove  I 
thought.  Greek  buildings  in  Greece  are  beauti- 
ful beyond  compare.  A  beautiful  thing  should 
be  beautiful  in  any  place.  But  it  is  not. 
Why?  What  did  Greek  art  express?  Of 
course  Greek  life.  What  was  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  Greek  life? 

Just  then  I  noticed  a  large  white  marble 
building  in  front  of  which  We  were  passing 
whose  lines  suggested  many  ancient  and  ex- 
cellent works.  With  its  heavy  columns  pro- 
jecting in  the  correct  manner  beyond  the  actual 
building  it  was  a  most  imposing  sight.  What 
a  perfect  arrangement  for  a  temple,  how  well 
thought  out. 

There  is  a  mystery  in  the  small  differences 
of  proportion  which  constitute  the  perfection 
of  Greek  architecture.  Of  all  the  arts  this 
one  is  the  most  material  and  practical.  After 
the  engineer  appears  the  artist,  who  carries  on 
the  work  one  step  further,  but  (and  here 
comes  in  the  importance)  its  beauty  is  based 
on  function. 

I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  a  blaze  of 
light  was  streaming  from  the  interior,  and  I 
asked  myself  why.  Out  of  each  window  a 
glow  was  thrown  and  in  the  glow  I  could 
easily  see  the  bent  heads  and  sloping  shoulders 
of  hundreds  of  clerks  at  their  desks,  carrying 
on  the  business  of  the  Blank  Department  of 
Blank.  It  was  morning  and  the  day  beautiful. 
The  building  had  been  built  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  being  employed. 

Suddenly  I  could  no  longer  see  anything 
beautiful  in  its  Greek  perfection.  It  was  utter- 
ly absurd. 

We  as  Americans  have  been  taught  distinct 
principles;  we  have  been  given  a  conception  of 
life  and  that  conception  has  been  brought  about 
by  our  racial  qualities.  All  of  America's  great 
minds  have  taken  part  in  this  task. 

HAVING  to  solve  my  problem  I  began  to 
think  again  of  what  was  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  Greek  life.  I  began  to 
think  of  the  big  artistic  architectural  move- 
ments of  the  world.  The  greatest  force  in 
Greek  life  was  the  intellect.  Probably  intellect 
pure  and  simple.  How  different  the  develop- 
ment from  the  development  in  the  East  where 
emotion  counted  above  all  things  and  domi- 
nated life  and  through  life — art.  In  following 
this  idea  I  came  to  the  Renaissance  which,  re- 
viving the  Greek,  had  also  been  an  exposition 
of  intellect  carrying  on  the  forces  of  the  mind 
to  their  logical  conclusions. 

My  taxi  came  to  a  stand-still  in  front  of 
the  X  Building.  Here  was  Greece  and 
Greece  could  not  have  been  hotter,  but  for 
all  the  heat  I  was  left  cold.     What  precision ! 


How  amazing  the  exactitude  of  its  propor- 
tions! And  as  I  looked  I  wondered  at  the 
frozen  perfection  which  stood  out  just  as  the 
perfection  of  long  ago,  but  how  differently!  In 
the  old  days  such  a  creation  was  right,  fitting 
its  place,  expressing  its  inevitable  necessity,  an 
essential  then — but  now,  today  its  limitations 
to  our  needs,  its  inadequacy  to  the  moment 
were  to  me  pathetically  apparent.  I  faced 
instead  of  a  perfectly  exquisite  building — a 
huge  disappointment.  I  said  to  myself,  we 
have  changed,  we  have  expanded,  we  are  a 
different  people  from  the  Greeks.  They  knew 
in  certain  ways  much  more  than  we  know, 
but  our  civilization  is  not  the  same  and  so  our 
needs  are  not  the  same.  I  remembered  Greek 
statues:  how  cold  they  leave  us.  Beautiful 
and  exquisite  they  are,  probably  more  so  than 
any  others,  but  they  leave  us  after  looking  at 
them,  with  a  feeling  of  a  lack  of  something. 
Just  as  we  feel  the  lack  in  front  of  a  Greek 
or  Renaissance  statue  today,  we  feel  the  lack 
in  front  of  a  Greek  or  Renaissance  building. 
Our  civilization  is  not  theirs,  our  development 
not  theirs;  we  have  expanded  and  changed 
since  those  wonderful  days.  They  wanted  one 
thing,  we  want  another.  Greek  and  Roman 
art  do  not  satisfy  the  aspirations  and  desires 
of  present-day  wants.  No  art  can  still  live 
when  the  thought  which  it  stands  for  and  ex- 
presses no  longer  is  sufficient  to  the  needs  of 
its  people. 

NOW  in  sculpture  a  very  unusual  thing 
took  place  in  the  progress  of  our  art. 
When  the  early  American  sculptors  Powers, 
Ward,  Brown,  Greenough,  Story  and  others 
disappeared  they  disappeared  totally,  and  in- 
stead of  their  followers  carrying  on  the  canons 
of  sculpture  laid  down  by  the  preceding  gen- 
eration, which  is  what  usually  happens  in  the 
development  of  any  school,  the  genius  of  one 
man  brought  into  being  an  entirely  new  vision 
of  art. 

Classical  work  had  been  handed  down 
through  various  phases  in  slightly  modified 
forms  and  was  up  to  this  moment  flourishing 
in  every  country.  It  was  the  art  of  the  day. 
In  France  it  was  a  strong  art  for  it  could 
boast  such  men  as  Rude,  Du  Bois,  Chapu, 
Falguere,  Mercie,  Verlet  and  many  others. 
There  had  been  added  to  its  classical  form  a 
pretentiousness  characteristic  of  the  French 
people  of  the  period,  but  in  no  sense  a  new 
note.  It  was  a  florid  style,  but  the  men  who 
practiced  it  had  great  possibilities.  Perhaps 
their  work  might  be  designated  as  elegant  and 
charming,  certainly  it  was  well  trained,  but  it 
held  all  those  "tricks  of  thoughtless  cleverness" 
which  are  far  removed  from  the  "beautiful 
integrity"  of  the  man  who  made  the  statues 
produced  at  the  moment  look  hollow  and  pre- 
tentious. This  man  gave  to  the  world  a  new 
vision  which  was  the  expression  of  his  own 
genius.  He  saw  a  new  thing  and  expressed 
it  in  new  form.  And  the  man  who  did  this 
was  an  American. 

Saint-Gaudens  passed  his  youth  in  New 
York.  He  studied,  too,  in  Paris  and  in 
Rome,  but  his  viewpoint  and  feelings  were 
such  that  he  never  imitated  the  French  or  the 
Italian  work  with  which  he  was  surrounded. 
He  did  not  come  home  with  a  ready-made  style 
fitted  to  him  like  a  ready-made  foreign  gar- 
ment ;  he  absorbed  just  so  much  of  their  in- 


fluences as  were  sympathetic  to  himself,  but 
his  feelings,  his  purely  American  feelings,  sup- 
plemented by  his  brain  and  his  vision  brought 
into  life  that  statue  which  was  to  revolutionize 
sculpture. 

It  was  a  shock  to  the  initiated,  when  at  the 
Salon  of  1880  they  saw  for  the  first  time  the 
Farragut  Monument.  They  were  faced  by  a 
figure  of  stern  dignity  and  of  a  realism  such 
as  they  had  never  known.  The  ugly  clothes 
were  handled  in  a  broad  way,  so  broad  that 
they  became  beautiful.  This  in  itself  must 
have  been  a  revelation  to  those  masters  of 
technique — the  French.  Saint-Gaudens'  man- 
ner of  handling  realism  proclaimed  the  great 
artist.  It  was  a  new  and  astounding  feat 
which  was  shown  to  the  world  and  he  had 
accomplished  among  many  great  things  the 
subordination  of  his  technique  to  his  subject. 
This  was  a  rare  quality  and  practically  non- 
existent at  the  moment. 

In  the  same  Salon  in  which  the  Farragut 
appeared  were  exhibited  a  number  of  Saint- 
Gaudens'  medallions.  The  great  French  me- 
dallion makers  of  the  time  had  learned  their 
lesson  from  the  Italians,  but  they  had  learned 
it  badly.  They  sacrificed  strength  for  what 
they  assumed  to  be  delicacy.  The  great  Ameri- 
can combined  strength  with  delicacy  and 
subtlety.  His  insight  penetrated  so  that  it 
was  more  than  the  mere  sensuous  beauty  of 
the  theme  which  he  represented.  He  seems 
to  have  interpreted  the  unseen ;  but  this 
spiritual  quality  did  not  take  away  from  his 
realism,  and  here  was  the  basis  of  his  genius. 
Probably  no  low  relief  in  the  world  has  called 
forth  as  much  praise  as  the  portrait  of  Bastien- 
Lepage. 

And  now  there  happened  that  amazing 
thing  which  few  of  us  realize  to-day.  During 
the  following  twenty  years  not  a  medallion 
was  made  which  was  uninfluenced  by  Saint- 
Gaudens'  medallions,  and  there  was  not  a 
portrait  statue  executed  which  was  not  directly 
traceable  to  the  Farragut  Monument. 

When  the  Romantics  came  into  power  they 
ousted  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  searched 
for  their  inspiration  in  Gothic  times.  The 
culmination  of  this  movement  was  to  be  found 
in  Viollet-le-Duc  and  Fremiet. 

THE  next  great  force  was  Rodin.  Rodin  is 
directly  the  pupil  of  Donatello.  The 
closer  he  approaches  his  master  the  finer  is 
his  work.  As  a  model  no  one  can  excel  him ; 
he  is  skillful,  subtle,  quick  and  sure,  but  he  has 
not  advanced  the  art  of  sculpture.  Saint- 
Gaudens  developed  something  new,  a  realism 
beautiful  and  sincere,  a  modern  American 
style.  Rodin  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
mediaeval  Italy,  with  a  love  for  the  human 
body  and  a  splendid  power  of  rendering  it. 
Saint-Gaudens'  reliefs  stick  in  our  minds — we 
are  bowled  over  by,  but  forget,  Rodin. 

In  1905  the  Lawton  statue  by  Andrew 
O'Connor  made  its  appearance.  It  represented 
a  radical  step  in  the  art  of  portrait  monu- 
ments. This  statue  attains  perhaps  more  fully 
the  ideal  of  the  art  of  generalization  than  any 
which  I  know.  The  plan  is  a  daring  one  and 
the  "grand  style"  in  which  it  is  carried  to  its 
simple,  sincere  and  logical  end  called  forth  the 
admiration  and  subtle  flattery  of  imitation  in 
the  French. 

The  year  preceding  its  exhibition  the  three 
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Two  Works  by  Americans 
Which  Influenced 
French  Sculpture 

We  have  often  heard  of  the  French  Influence 

on  American  Work,  but  rarely  of  American 

upon  French  Work 
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In  1905  the  Lawton  statue  by  Andrew  O'Connor  made  its  appear- 
ance. It  represented  a  radical  step  in  the  art  of 
portrait  monuments 


In  the  Salon  of  1880  St.  Gaudens  first  exhibited  his  medallions, 

which  influenced  all  French  medallions  for  the 

following   tiventy   years 


most  noteworthy  French  sculptors,  Jean  Boucher,  Landousky 
and  Bouchard  had  exhibited  respectively:  "Ancient  and  Modern 
Art,"  a  purely  classical  work,  "The  Sons  of  Cain,"  under  the 
influence  of  Rodin,  "The  Accident  in  the  Mine,"  directly  taken 
from  Meunier.  In  1906  their  style  underwent  a  remarkable 
change.  Boucher  produced  "Victor  Hugo"  and  "Fra  Angel- 
ico,"  works  in  no  wise  similar  to  his  "Ancient  and  Modern 
Art,"  but  which  in  matter  of  technique  and  viewpoint  showed 
a  direct  similarity  to  the  Lawton.  Landowsky's  "Monument 
to  the  Reformation"  made  for  Geneva,  has  points  of  resem- 
blance so  noticeable  to  the  Lawton  as  to  be  almost  a  copy.  Bou- 
chard, after  his  change  in  style,  made  "The  Architect"  and 
"The  Sculptor,"  which  caused  all  those  who  had  followed  his 
career  and  were  unaware  of  the  Lawton  to  be  surprised. 

The  development  of  the  technique  of  sculpture  is  of  course 
always  progressing.  A  well-trained  artist  under  the  influence 
of  genius  may  execute  a  good  statue  in  the  style  of  his  master. 
It  is  the  man  who  saw  the  vision,  who  interpreted  a  new  ren- 
dering, who  stamped  it  in  a  new  form,  it  is  that  man  who  is  the 
genius,  for  he  has  pushed  his  art  onward  and  upward  in  its  de- 
velopment through  the  ages.  Such  men  are  the  seers,  and 
America  has  had  a  few  seers  in  sculpture. 

In  passing  through  the  intricacies  of  these  thoughts  I 
come  back  to  the  simplicity  of  my  theme.  We  have  espe- 
cially two  things  to  fight  in  ending  America's  appren- 
ticeship. One  the  traditions  built  up  by  foreign  propa- 
ganda, one  materialism.  Today  those  countries  which 
have  suffered  by  the  war  infinitely  more  than  we  have, 
cannot  deny  our  commercial  and  material  prosperity.  So 
in  order  that  they  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
there  is  something  in  which  they  excel,  they  will  be 
prone,  now  more  than  ever,  I  believe,  to  belittle  even 
to  a  greater  extent  our  intellectual  or  artistic  achieve- 
ments. We  are  rich  and  prosperous,  we  are  the  great 
financial  success  of  the  day — but,  in  questions  of  culture 
or  intellect  (so  we  shall  be  told)  we  are  barbarians. 

It  may  be  that  the  impetus  of  the  war  will  give  us 
more  seers.  The  question  has  been  asked  many  times: 
how  will  the  war  affect  art?  Possibly  in  this  way — war 
obliterates  the  non-essentials  from  life.  It  makes  us 
realize  life's  structural  necessities. 

In  the  Great  War  we  fought  against  a  physical  enemy, 
but  we  fought,  too,  for  a  spiritual  hope,  and  in  ending 
our  apprenticeship  why  should  we  not  do  the  same? 
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The  End  of  America's  Apprenticeship 

American  Influence  on  Foreign  Sculpture 

GERTRUDE  VANDERBILT  WHITNEY 


IF  I  had  been  asked  why  Washington  with 
its  beautiful  Greek  and  Renaissance  build- 
ings irritated  me  and  not  only  me  but 
clever  and  wise  men,  I  used  to  wonder  how 
I  would  answer  the  question.  It  could  not 
possibly  be  because  the  buildings  were  Greek 
and  Renaissance.  I  am  as  great  an  admirer 
of  those  periods  as  any  true  lover  and  student 
of  art.  So  I  told  myself  on  a  visit  to  the  capital 
that  I  would  find  the  reason  for  my  irritation, 
or  that  if  I  could  not  find  the  reason  I  would 
dismiss  the  thought  as  a  prejudice  of  which  I 
had  only  cause  to  be  ashamed. 

I  instructed  my  taxi  driver  to  take  me  to 
all  the  grandest  and  especially  to  all  the  newest 
buildings  in  the  city.  And  as  I  drove  I 
thought.  Greek  buildings  in  Greece  are  beauti- 
ful beyond  compare.  A  beautiful  thing  should 
be  beautiful  in  any  place.  But  it  is  not. 
Why?  What  did  Greek  art  express?  Of 
course  Greek  life.  What  was  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  Greek  life? 

Just  then  I  noticed  a  large  white  marble 
building  in  front  of  which  we  were  passing 
whose  lines  suggested  many  ancient  and  ex- 
cellent works.  With  its  heavy  columns  pro- 
jecting in  the  correct  manner  beyond  the  actual 
building  it  was  a  most  imposing  sight.  What 
a  perfect  arrangement  for  a  temple,  how  well 
thought  out. 

There  is  a  mystery  in  the  small  differences 
of  proportion  which  constitute  the  perfection 
of  Greek  architecture.  Of  all  the  arts  this 
one  is  the  most  material  and  practical.  After 
the  engineer  appears  the  artist,  who  carries  on 
the  work  one  step  further,  but  (and  here 
comes  in  the  importance)  its  beauty  is  based 
on  function. 

I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  a  blaze  of 
light  was  streaming  from  the  interior,  and  I 
asked  myself  why.  Out  of  each  window  a 
glow  was  thrown  and  in  the  glow  I  could 
easily  see  the  bent  heads  and  sloping  shoulders 
of  hundreds  of  clerks  at  their  desks,  carrying 
on  the  business  of  the  Blank  Department  of 
Blank.  It  was  morning  and  the  day  beautiful. 
The  building  had  been  built  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  being  employed. 

Suddenly  I  could  no  longer  see  anything 
beautiful  in  its  Greek  perfection.  It  was  utter- 
ly absurd. 

We  as  Americans  have  been  taught  distinct 
principles ;  we  have  been  given  a  conception  of 
life  and  that  conception  has  been  brought  about 
by  our  racial  qualities.  All  of  America's  great 
minds  have  taken  part  in  this  task. 

HAVING  to  solve  my  problem  I  began  to 
think  again  of  what  was  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  Greek  life.  I  began  to 
think  of  the  big  artistic  architectural  move- 
ments of  the  world.  The  greatest  force  in 
Greek  life  was  the  intellect.  Probably  intellect 
pure  and  simple.  How  different  the  develop- 
ment from  the  development  in  the  East  where 
emotion  counted  above  all  things  and  domi- 
nated life  and  through  life — art.  In  following 
this  idea  I  came  to  the  Renaissance  which,  re- 
viving the  Greek,  had  also  been  an  exposition 
of  intellect  carrying  on  the  forces  of  the  mind 
to  their  logical  conclusions. 

My  taxi  came  to  a  stand-still  in  front  of 
the  X  Building.  Here  was  Greece  and 
Greece  could  not  have  been  hotter,  but  for 
all  the  heat  I  was  left  cold.     What  precision! 


How  amazing  the  exactitude  of  its  propor- 
tions! And  as  I  looked  I  wondered  at  the 
frozen  perfection  which  stood  out  just  as  the 
perfection  of  long  ago,  but  how  differently!  In 
the  old  days  such  a  creation  was  right,  fitting 
its  place,  expressing  its  inevitable  necessity,  an 
essential  then — but  now,  today  its  limitations 
to  our  needs,  its  inadequacy  to  the  moment 
were  to  me  pathetically  apparent.  I  faced 
instead  of  a  perfectly  exquisite  building — a 
huge  disappointment.  I  said  to  myself,  we 
have  changed,  we  have  expanded,  we  are  a 
different  people  from  the  Greeks.  They  knew 
in  certain  ways  much  more  than  we'  know, 
but  our  civilization  is  not  the  same  and  so  our 
needs  are  not  the  same.  I  remembered  Greek 
statues:  how  cold  they  leave  us.  Beautiful 
and  exquisite  they  are,  probably  more  so  than 
any  others,  but  they  leave  us  after  looking  at 
them,  with  a  feeling  of  a  lack  of  something. 
Just  as  we  feel  the  lack  in  front  of  a  Greek 
or  Renaissance  statue  today,  we  feel  the  lack 
in  front  of  a  Greek  or  Renaissance  building. 
Our  civilization  is  not  theirs,  our  development 
not  theirs;  we  have  expanded  and  changed 
since  those  wonderful  days.  They  wanted  one 
thing,  we  want  another.  Greek  and  Roman 
art  do  not  satisfy  the  aspirations  and  desires 
of  present-day  wants.  No  art  can  still  live 
when  the  thought  which  it  stands  for  and  ex- 
presses no  longer  is  sufficient  to  the  needs  of 
its  people. 

NOW  in  sculpture  a  very  unusual  thing 
took  place  in  the  progress  of  our  art. 
When  the  early  American  sculptors  Powers, 
Ward,  Brown,  Greenough,  Story  and  others 
disappeared  they  disappeared  totally,  and  in- 
stead of  their  followers  carrying  on  the  canons 
of  sculpture  laid  down  by  the  preceding  gen- 
eration, which  is  what  usually  happens  in  the 
development  of  any  school,  the  genius  of  one 
man  brought  into  being  an  entirely  new  vision 
of  art. 

Classical  work  had  been  handed  down 
through  various  phases  in  slightly  modified 
forms  and  was  up  to  this  moment  flourishing 
in  every  country.  It  was  the  art  of  the  day. 
In  France  it  was  a  strong  art  for  it  could 
boast  such  men  as  Rude,  Du  Bois,  Chapu, 
Falguere,  Mercie,  Verlet  and  many  others. 
There  had  been  added  to  its  classical  form  a 
pretentiousness  characteristic  of  the  French 
people  of  the  period,  but  in  no  sense  a  new 
note.  It  was  a  florid  style,  but  the  men  who 
practiced  it  had  great  possibilities.  Perhaps 
their  work  might  be  designated  as  elegant  and 
charming,  certainly  it  was  well  trained,  but  it 
held  all  those  "tricks  of  thoughtless  cleverness" 
which  are  far  removed  from  the  "beautiful 
integrity"  of  the  man  who  made  the  statues 
produced  at  the  moment  look  hollow  and  pre- 
tentious. This  man  gave  to  the  world  a  new 
vision  which  was  the  expression  of  his  own 
genius.  He  saw  a  new  thing  and  expressed 
it  in  new  form.  And  the  man  who  did  this 
was  an  American. 

Saint-Gaudens  passed  his  youth  in  New 
York.  He  studied,  too,  in  Paris  and  in 
Rome,  but  his  viewpoint  and  feelings  were 
such  that  he  never  imitated  the  French  or  the 
Italian  work  with  which  he  was  surrounded. 
He  did  not  come  home  with  a  ready-made  style 
fitted  to  him  like  a  ready-made  foreign  gar- 
ment; he  absorbed  just  so  much  of  their  in- 


fluences as  were  sympathetic  to  himself,  but 
his  feelings,  his  purely  American  feelings,  sup- 
plemented by  his  brain  and  his  vision  brought 
into  life  that  statue  which  was  to  revolutionize 
sculpture. 

It  was  a  shock  to  the  initiated,  when  at  the 
Salon  of  1880  they  saw  for  the  first  time  the 
Farragut  Monument.  They  were  faced  by  a 
figure  of  stern  dignity  and  of  a  realism  such 
as  they  had  never  known.  The  ugly  clothes 
were  handled  in  a  broad  way,  so  broad  that 
they  became  beautiful.  This  in  itself  must 
have  been  a  revelation  to  those  masters  of 
technique — the  French.  Saint-Gaudens'  man- 
ner of  handling  realism  proclaimed  the  great 
artist.  It  was  a  new  and  astounding  feat 
which  was  shown  to  the  world  and  he  had 
accomplished  among  many  great  things  the 
subordination  of  his  technique  to  his  subject. 
This  was  a  rare  quality  and  practically  non- 
existent at  the  moment. 

In  the  same  Salon  in  which  the  Farragut 
appeared  were  exhibited  a  number  of  Saint- 
Gaudens'  medallions.  The  great  French  me- 
dallion makers  of  the  time  had  learned  their 
lesson  from  the  Italians,  but  they  had  learned 
it  badly.  They  sacrificed  strength  for  what 
they  assumed  to  be  delicacy.  The  great  Ameri- 
can combined  strength  with  delicacy  and 
subtlety.  His  insight  penetrated  so  that  it 
was  more  than  the  mere  sensuous  beauty  of 
the  theme  which  he  represented.  He  seems 
to  have  interpreted  the  unseen ;  but  this 
spiritual  quality  did  not  take  away  from  his 
realism,  and  here  was  the  basis  of  his  genius. 
Probably  no  low  relief  in  the  world  has  called 
forth  as  much  praise  as  the  portrait  of  Bastien- 
Lepage. 

And  now  there  happened  that  amazing 
thing  which  few  of  us  realize  to-day.  During 
the  following  twenty  years  not  a  medallion 
was  made  which  was  uninfluenced  by  Saint- 
Gaudens'  medallions,  and  there  was  not  a 
portrait  statue  executed  which  was  not  directly 
traceable  to  the  Farragut  Monument. 

When  the  Romantics  came  into  power  they 
ousted  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  searched 
for  their  inspiration  in  Gothic  times.  The 
culmination  of  this  movement  was  to  be  found 
in  Viollet-le-Duc  and  Fremiet. 

THE  next  great  force  was  Rodin.  Rodin  is 
directly  the  pupil  of  Donatello.  The 
closer  he  approaches  his  master  the  finer  is 
his  work.  As  a  model  no  one  can  excel  him ; 
he  is  skillful,  subtle,  quick  and  sure,  but  he  has 
not  advanced  the  art  of  sculpture.  Saint- 
Gaudens  developed  something  new,  a  realism 
beautiful  and  sincere,  a  modern  American 
style.  Rodin  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
mediaeval  Italy,  with  a  love  for  the  human 
body  and  a  splendid  power  of  rendering  it. 
Saint-Gaudens'  reliefs  stick  in  our  minds — we 
are  bowled  over  by,  but  forget,  Rodin. 

In  1905  the  Lawton  statue  by  Andrew 
O'Connor  made  its  appearance.  It  represented 
a  radical  step  in  the  art  of  portrait  monu- 
ments. This  statue  attains  perhaps  more  fully 
the  ideal  of  the  art  of  generalization  than  any 
which  I  know.  The  plan  is  a  daring  one  and 
the  "grand  style"  in  which  it  is  carried  to  its 
simple,  sincere  and  logical  end  called  forth  the 
admiration  and  subtle  flattery  of  imitation  in 
the  French. 

The  year  preceding  its  exhibition  the  three 
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Two  Works  by  Americans 
Which  Influenced 
French  Sculpture 

We  have  often  heard  of  the  French  Influence 

on  American  Work,  but  rarely  of  American 

upon  French  Work 


. 


In  1905  the  Lawton  statue  by  Andrew  O'Connor  made  its  appear- 
ance. It  represented  a  radical  step  in  the  art  of 
portrait  monuments 


In  the  Salon  of  1880  St.  Gaudens  first  exhibited  his  medallions, 

which  influenced  all  French  medallions  for  the 

following   twenty   years 


most  noteworthy  French  sculptors,  Jean  Boucher,  Landousky 
and  Bouchard  had  exhibited  respectively :  "Ancient  and  Modern 
Art,"  a  purely  classical  work,  "The  Sons  of  Cain,"  under  the 
influence  of  Rodin,  "The  Accident  in  the  Mine,"  directly  taken 
from  Meunier.  In  1906  their  style  underwent  a  remarkable 
change.  Boucher  produced  "Victor  Hugo''  and  "Fra  Angel- 
ico,"  works  in  no  wise  similar  to  his  "Ancient  and  Modern 
Art,"  but  which  in  matter  of  technique  and  viewpoint  showed 
a  direct  similarity  to  the  Lawton.  Landowsky's  "Monument 
to  the  Reformation"  made  for  Geneva,  has  points  of  resem- 
blance so  noticeable  to  the  Lawton  as  to  be  almost  a  copy.  Bou- 
chard, after  his  change  in  style,  made  "The  Architect"  and 
"The  Sculptor,"  which  caused  all  those  who  had  followed  his 
career  and  were  unaware  of  the  Lawton  to  be  surprised. 

The  development  of  the  technique  of  sculpture  is  of  course 
always  progressing.  A  well-trained  artist  under  the  influence 
of  genius  may  execute  a  good  statue  in  the  style  of  his  master. 
It  is  the  man  who  saw  the  vision,  who  interpreted  a  new  ren- 
dering, who  stamped  it  in  a  new  form,  it  is  that  man  who  is  the 
genius,  for  he  has  pushed  his  art  onward  and  upward  in  its  de- 
velopment through  the  ages.  Such  men  are  the  seers,  and 
America  has  had  a  few  seers  in  sculpture. 

In  passing  through  the  intricacies  of  these  thoughts  I 
come  back  to  the  simplicity  of  my  theme.  We  have  espe- 
cially two  things  to  fight  in  ending  America's  appren- 
ticeship. One  the  traditions  built  up  by  foreign  propa- 
ganda, one  materialism.  Today  those  countries  which 
have  suffered  by  the  war  infinitely  more  than  we  have, 
cannot  deny  our  commercial  and  material  prosperity.  So 
in  order  that  they  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
there  is  something  in  which  they  excel,  they  will  be 
prone,  now  more  than  ever,  I  believe,  to  belittle  even 
to  a  greater  extent  our  intellectual  or  artistic  achieve- 
ments. We  are  rich  and  prosperous,  we  are  the  great 
financial  success  of  the  day — but,  in  questions  of  culture 
or  intellect  (so  we  shall  be  told)  we  are  barbarians. 

It  may  be  that  the  impetus  of  the  war  will  give  us 
more  seers.  The  question  has  been  asked  many  times: 
how  will  the  war  affect  art?  Possibly  in  this  way — war 
obliterates  the  non-essentials  from  life.  It  makes  us 
realize  life's  structural  necessities. 

In  the  Great  War  we  fought  against  a  physical  enemy, 
but  we  fought,  too,  for  a  spiritual  hope,  and  in  ending 
our  apprenticeship  why  should  we  not  do  the  same? 
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The  Jazz  Artist  by  George  Luks 

IF  one  were  to  put  down  at  random  some 
of  the  ideas  which  the  word  American 
suggests  to  the  popular  European  brain 
they  might  run  a  little  like  this:  the  rate  of 
exchange,  cocktails,  jazz,  skyscrapers,  machin- 
ery, millionaires,  the  unsigned  peace,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  family,  prohibition,  and, 
above  all  things,  the  great  and  only  American 
dollar!  We  may  all  make  out  such  haphazard 
lists  and  doubtless  no  two  lists  will  agree ; 
but  certainly  he  who  should  include  art  in  his 
list  would  fall  under  serious  suspicion  as  to 
his  mental  status,  for  rarely  indeed  is  the  idea 
of  art  associated  with  the  idea  of  America  in 
the  European's  brain.  This  is  due  partly  to 
the  European's  prejudice,  partly  to  his  igno- 
rance of  American  art,  but  chiefly  to  the  fact 
that  with  few  exceptions  our  artists  have  only 
hinted  at  the  potentialities  of  America.  Amer- 
ican art  is  just  beginning  to  grow  up.  It  is  a 
healthy  child,  the  son  of  a  French  father,  com- 
ing of  age  rapidly  and  threatening  to  declare 
its  independence.  This  child  has  already  per- 
formed feats  worth  noting  and  promises  to 
develop  into  a  very  powerful  young  man,  in 
spite  of  the  fears  expressed  for  its  life  by 
some  of  its  closest  relatives,  who  are  most  anx- 
ious to  keep  it  eternally  in  swaddling  clothes 
made  in  France. 

No  country   has   more   representatives    (ex- 
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patriated  artists  and  saint-hunting  spinsters) 
actively  misrepresenting  her  than  America. 
These  expatriates  find  solace  for  their  up- 
rooted lives  and  for  their  inherent  lack  of 
vitality  in  repeating  the  half  truths  of  1875 
as  if  they  were  the  whole  truths  of  1920. 
Since  the  generations  to  which  Whistler  and 
Mary  Cassatt  belong  the  expatriates  have  pro- 
duced no  one  who  matters  much.  But  it  is 
to  such  as  these  that  a  Leonce  Beneditte  turns 
when,  for  political  reasons,  he  drives  from 
the  Luxembourg  Gallery  a  Max  Weber  while 
shedding  crocodile  tears  for  a  John  Alexan- 
der. Is  it  surprising  that  American  art  is  mis- 
represented in  Europe  ?  The  European  is  not 
even  give  a  chance  to  find  out  whether  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  American  art.  (By  art,  of 
course,  I  refer  to  the  living  production,  not 
to  a  commercial  transaction  between  a  dealer 
in  banal  works  of  art  and  a  tired  old  painter  of 
pot-boilers,  the  puppet  of  a  clever  dealer. ) 

There  is  a  certain  type  of  European  who 
finds  consolation  in  the  thought  that,  although 
the  exchange  may  be  in  our  favor,  at  least  we 
are  still  barbarians  in  all  things  aesthetic  and 
spiritual,  just  as  there  is  a  type  of  American 
who  likes  to  dismiss  Frenchmen  as  "Frogs" 
and  Italians  as  "Dagoes."  So  common,  in 
fact,  is  the  type  in  every  country  that  the 
jingo  can  always  find  an  audience,  and  nearly 
always  block,  or  at  least  deflect  and  mar,  a  fair 
exchange  of  ideas  between  nations.  However, 
there  is  one  power  against  even  this 
rock-like  ignorance — the  power  of  art.  To  the 
literature  of  England,  to  the  art  of  France,  to 
the  music  of  Germany,  to  the  plastic  genius 
of  Italy — in  short,  to  the  race  expression  in  one 
art  medium  or  another,  each  race  owes  those 


Buffalo  Dancer  by  Randall  Davey 

permanent  friendships  based  on  apprehension 
and  enjoyment. 

"Art  is  made  for  all  the  world,  but  all  the 
world  is  not  made  for  art,"  said  Alexander 
Archipengo,  and  this  thought  may  save  us 
from  a  too  provincial  insistence  on  the  mira- 
cles performed  in  our  own  province  or  little 
quarter  of  the  globe.  It  may  be  very  pain- 
ful to  hear  or  read  the  boastful  bleatings  of 
our  busiest  academic  landscape  manufacturers 
about  the  complete  supremacy  of  the  Ameri- 
can landscape  painter.  But,  after  all,  are 
these  honest  citizens  more  provincial,  or  lim- 
ited, or  timidly  dull  than  that  great  mass  of 
artificially-cultivated  individuals  who  are 
afraid  to  acknowledge  the  genuine  achieve- 
ments of  American  art  because  the  proper 
books  have  not  yet  properly  rated  and  clas- 
sified these  achievements?  The  "authorities" 
are  not  yet  fixed  and  the  most  orthodox  must 
risk  an  eye,  so  that  the  only  safe  course  is 
to  assume  a  vague  and  patronizing  attitude, 
from  which  one  may  retreat  at  the  right  time 
without  having  committed  oneself  to  any 
opinion  which  is  not  perfectly  correct. 

Can  it  possibly  be  true  that  the  American 
is  too  timid  to  give  the  encouragement  to  his 
own  art  without  which  it  can  never  attain  its 
full  growth  or  its  full  glory?  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  the  inhabitants  of   "God's  Own 
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Country"  (as  Californians  and  some  others 
call  it),  who,  according  to  many  of  our  most 
prolific  writers,  are  full  to  overflowing  of  a 
substance  known  in  the  fiction  magazines  as 
"good  red  blood,"  should  be  so  afraid  of 
themselves  that  they  dare  not  encourage  their 
own  art  just  because  it  is  their  own.  Yet 
there  is  evidence  that  the  American  artist  has 
to  contend  with  about  as  timid  a  public  as  any 
artist  ever  had  to  contend  with.  This  strange, 
uplifting,  arriving,  tremendous  and  timid  pub- 
lic, or  medley  of  publics,  has  built  for  itself 
with  astonishing  speed  and  unevenness  vast 
reservoirs  of  information  and  demands  that  it 
be  informed.  It  is  a  long  time  now  since  the 
gentleman  from  Chicago  remarked  that  "we 
ain't  got  round  to  culture  yet,  but  when  we 
do  we'll  make  things  hum."  Things  have 
begun  to  hum,  but  the  humming 
will  be  more  sustained  and  pow- 
erful when  our  budding  esthetes 
learn  to  rely  a  little  less  on  "be- 
ing informed"  and  a  little  more 
on  informing  themselves,  or  learn 
to  use  their  ears  little  less  and 
their  eyes  a  little  more. 

For  the  present  they  are  so  in- 
timidated by  European  opinion, 
so  frightened  in  the  face  of  it, 
that  perhaps  until  Europe  does 
begin  to  take  some  serious  no- 
tice of  our  art  we  may  continue 
to  fail  to  do  so  ourselves.  Let 
Arnold  Bennett  write  about 
Theodore  Dreiser's  "Sister  Car- 
rie," and  it  is  not  only  revived 
but  becomes  a  success.  That  hap- 
pened some  years  ago,  but  the 
same  sort  of  thing  happens  fre- 
quently. Let  almost  any  dis- 
tinguished French  visitor  exclaim 
about  the  amazing  beauty  of 
New  York  to  almost  any  distin- 
guished American  lady  and  the 
next  evening  at  dinner  you  will  hear  about 
how  appreciative  the  French  are  and  how 
beautiful  New  York  is!  She  has  heard  Amer- 
icans say  the  same  thing  a  hundred  times,  but 
it  made  little  impression  on  her  until  it  was 
said   by   a   Frenchman. 

A  certain  number  of  Europeans  know  that 
there  was  once  a  man  named  Whistler  and 
that  there  still  is  a  man  named  Sargent.  They 
know  also  that  there  is  a  lady  named  Mary 
Cassatt,  and  the  names  of  a  dozen  lesser 
painters  who  have  either  lived  or  habitually 
exhibited  in  Europe  ring  in  their  ears  with 
a    slight    tinkle    of    familiaritv.       But    Albert 


Ryder,  John  Twachtman,  Thomas  Eakins, 
Weir,  Hassam,  Davies,  Glackens  and  a  long 
list  of  other  artists  are  practically  unknown 
in  Europe.  Whether  our  artists  become 
known  in  Europe  may  or  may  not  be  of  di- 
rect consequence  to  them.  It  is,  however,  of 
great  consequence  to  us,  since  nothing  brings 
countries  into  more  sympathetic  and  intelli- 
gent relationship  than  the  mutual  understand- 
ing of  each  other's  art. 

Nowhere  is  the  current  of  creative  art  run- 
ning stronger  today  than  in  America.  But 
this  current  is  not  so  powerful  that  it  cannot 
be  stopped.  It  can  be  stopped  by  a  public  too 
timid  to  encourage  its  own  artists,  a  public 
afraid  of  its  own  spiritual  life,  a  public  which, 
if  always  content  to  hear  itself  referred  to 
as  being  commercial  and  material,  is  likely  to 


Easter  Morning  by  George  Bellows 

end  by  thinking  of  itself  as  being  merely  that. 
It  can  be  enormously  strengthened,  moreover, 
by  that  interchange  of  ideas  between  nations 
which  exists  only  when  each  nation  intellect- 
ually respects  the  nation  with  which  it  is  ex- 
changing ideas.  In  this  respect  nations  are 
like  individuals. 

However,  it  is  not  necessary  to  cry  any 
longer.  The  tide  is  turning.  Several  sig- 
nificant events  have  taken  place.  The  ill- 
fated  Luxembourg  exhibition,  so  badly  mis- 
managed by  Leonce  Beneditte,  as  he  himself 
ingenuously  explained  in  an  article  on  the 
exhibition,   was   none   the   less   an   event   of   a 


sort.     Since  then  at  least  two  American  archi- 
tects have  received  important  commissions  in 
England   and   France   respectively,   an   Amer- 
ican    symphony     orchestra     has     successfully 
toured  in  Europe,  and  Gertrude  V.  Whitney, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  directors  of  the  Venice 
International    Exhibition    of    Art,    has    taken 
upon    herself   the   difficulties   and   hazards  of 
sending    to    Venice    a    selection    of    fifty-odd 
American   paintings,   which  at   present  occupy 
a   pavilion  at   the   International   and    form   an 
interesting,     small,      retrospective     exhibition 
which   is  calculated    to   augment  the   average 
European's  knowledge  of  American  art.     To 
such   generous   and   courageous   acts   in   behalf 
of  her  fellow  artists  Mrs.  Whitney  owes  her 
position,   unique  in  quality,  as  a  vital   factor 
in  the  advancement  of  our  artistic  production. 
The   American    artist    is    then 
once  more  modestly  stepping  out 
of  his  sensitive  shell  and  facing  a 
foreign  audience.     What  has  the 
foreign     audience,     the     Italians 
more  specifically,    to   say    of    this 
venture?     I  tried  to  find  out  by 
the  simple  method  of  asking,  and, 
of   course,   being  American,   and 
the  Italians  being  very  polite,  the 
rewards   of    my   simplicity    were 
not   staggering    in    extent.      But 
some  truths  did  leak  through  the 
pretty  veils  of  politeness.     It  can 
be    said,    without    exaggeration, 
that  Italy  did  not  declare  a  na- 
tional holiday  after  the  Venetians 
had  seen  the  works  of  Theodore 
Robinson,    Thomas    Eakins,    Al- 
bert     Ryder,      Alfred      Collins, 
Twachtman,    Weir,    Hassam, 
Lawson,  Tucker,  Davies,  Glack- 
ens,    Henri,    du     Bois,    Thayer, 
Speicher,  Burlin,  Bellows,  Chan- 
ler,  Cushing,  Sterne,   McFee,  or 
the  others  whom  they  saw. 
Italian    "opinions     fell     roughly     into     two 
classes,   the   official   and    the   unofficial.      The 
official  Italian  artist  is  perhaps  the  saddest  of 
all  contemporaries.      He  is  like  the  son  of  a 
genius — overwhelmed  by  the  power  that  pre- 
ceded him.     With  the  advantage  of  the  finest 
models  in  sculpture  painting  and  architecture 
ever  before   him,   he  has  also  the   paralyzing 
knowledge  that  his  race  has  already  expressed 
its   tremendous    genius   with    dazzling   power 
and  richness.      He  strives  frantically  to  con- 
tinue the  spell  which  his  ancestors  cast  upon 
the  world  and  at  the  same  time  to  escape  its 
(Continued  on  page  213) 
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Columbus  Day  in  Washington  Square  by  William  Glackens 


End  of  March  by  Allen  Tucker 
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Portraits  from  the  Venice  Exhibition 
of  American  Painters 


Portrait  of  John  Jay  by  Alfred  Q.  Collins 


Portrait  of  Mrs.  K.  by  Henry  McFee 


The  Golden  Shawl  by  Eugene  Speicher 


Portrait  of  Fay  Bainter  by  Robert  Henri 
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Eugene  Allen  Noble 

F^R.  NOBLE  was  recently  appointed  secretary 
*~ -'of  the  Juilliard  Musical  Foundation,  estab- 
lished to  foster  musical  education  and  to  promote 
a  more  general  appreciation  of  that  art  in  Amer- 
ica. The  foundation  is  to  work  in  co-operation 
with  schools  of  music.  Dr.  Noble,  born  at  Brook- 
lyn, in  1868,  is  well  known  for  his  work  in  educa- 
tional fields.  A  graduate  of  Wesleyan  University, 
he  has  received  honorary  degrees  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  and  Dickinson  College.  He 
was  at  one  time  President  of  the  lattei  as  well  as 
of  the  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore,  now 
Goucher  College. 


Mrs.  Donald  Pratt 

A  S  a  member  of  the  Department  of  Pageantry 
**■  and  Drama  for  the  Y.W.C.A.,  Mrs.  Pratt  has 
carried  the  idea  of  amateur  theatricals  to  many 
known  and  unknown  corners  of  the  United  States. 
She  gives  practical  demonstrations  of  her  method 
on  a  stage  model,  which  is  part  of  her  baggage. 
She  has  had  wide  experience  in  dramatic  work, 
was  director  of  the  miracle  plays  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Ohio  and 
staged  for  the  children  of  the  miners  of  the  Con- 
solidated Coal  Company  a  number  of  fairy  pan- 
tomimes. As  a  member  of  Alfred  Kremborg's 
Poem-Mimes  company  she  gave  a  number  of  re- 
citals and  was  at  one  time  associated  with  the 
Provincetown  Players. 


Americans 
in  Art 


Mrs.  Charles  Cary  Rumsey 

\  /tRS.  RUMSEY'S  introduction  to  the  art 
■IVl  world  at  large  came  when  as  Mary  Harri- 
man  she  was  painted  by  the  indomitable  George 
B.  Luks.  She  has  become  more  closely  associated 
since  through  her  husband,  the  sculptor.  She  is 
making  a  collection  of  sculpture  and  painting  and 
drawings  which  places  her  with  that  new  type  of 
American  collector,  the  connoisseur  type,  which 
buy  contemporary  works  on  their  merit. 


Walter  Damrosch 

T TAVIXG  turned  her  eyes  covetously  upon  our 

•*■  -"-pocketbooks,  Europe  now  turns  them  admir- 
ingly upon  our  musicians.  The  New  York  Sym- 
phony under  Walter  Damrosch,  on  tour  over  there, 
was  greeted  with  a  tremendous  ovation. 


Charles  Hamilton  Sabin 

\  A  R.  SABIN  has  added  to  his  numerous  other 
!■*•*•  activities  service  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Juilliard  Musical  Foundation, 
where  he  sits  with  Frederick  A.  Juilliard,  George 
W.  Davison,  William  Jarvie  and  Charles  A.  Pea- 
body.  Mr.  Sabin  is  better  known  as  President  of 
the  Guarantee  Trust  Co.  and  as  a  director  of  a 
number  of  other  companies.  This  is  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  music.  Contemplating  the  board  of 
trustees  on  which  he  serves,  a  great  many  music 
lovers  are  wondering  in  what  way  the  Juilliard 
Foundation  funds  will  be  spent.  Nothing  definite 
has  as  yet  been  done. 
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Charles  Dana  Gibson 

\  A  R.  GIBSON  is  shown  here  not  as  the  new 
^v^owner  and  editor  of  Life,  but  as  that  pen  and 
ink  draughtsman  whose  mastery  of  his  medium 
has  been  compared  to  Sargent's.  Before  Mr.  Gib- 
son there  was  Du  Maurier,  with  his  social  satires 
in  the  elegance  of  which  could  be  discerned  that 
the  artist's  petting  of  society  was  somewhat  more 
sincere  than  the  snaps  at  it  which  he  took  like  a 
terrier.  A  satire  intrenched  in  foot  notes,  this  one. 
But  Mr.  Gibson  has  generally  been  kinder  than 
Du  Maurier,  and  the  result  of  that  kindliness  or 
idealism  as  an  influence  is  to  be  measured  in  the 
sum  of  insipid  ladies  who  adorn  our  magazine 
covers.  After  Du  Maurier  was  Gibson  and  after 
Gibson  the  deluge. 
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Hall-Marks  of  Musical  Snobs 


DANIEL  GREGORY  MASON 


''  T  T  doesn't  matter  what  the  opera  is,"  said 
I  the  painter's  wife,  an  attractive  and  in- 
-L  telligent  woman,  if  a  trifle  conventional, 
"I  always  love  to  hear  Caruso."  The  remark, 
casual  as  it  was,  seemed  to  me  somehow,  in 
spite  of  its  platitude,  or  perhaps  because  of  it, 
to  be  symptomatic  of  a  view  of  music  as  mis- 
chievously influential  as  it  is  widespread.  It 
was  like  one  of  those  fossil  bones  from  which 
those  who  know  can  reconstruct  whole  pre- 
historic monsters.  And  the  point  of  view  sug- 
gested is  indeed,  both  in  itself  and  in  its  devas- 
tating effect  on  our  musical  life,  rather  mon- 
strous, though  not,  alas,  at  all  prehistoric. 

In  trying  to  reconstruct  this  point  of  view 
afterwards  I  was  at  first  puzzled  by  the  tone 
of  complacency,  almost  smartness,  in  which 
the  remark  was  uttered.  Not  only  was  there 
no  trace  of  shame  at  the  lack  of  discrimination 
as  to  the  opera  sung,  but  there  was  positive 
pride  in  the  assertion  of  fastidiousness  as  to  the 
soloist  singing  it.  Then  it  gradually  came  back 
to  me  that  to  this  peculiar  point  of  view  the 
work  of  art  is  nothing,  its  interpreters  every- 
thing; aesthetic  values  are  entirely  submerged 
and  excluded  by  personal  ones;  balance,  pro- 
portion, moderation,  perfection  of  ensemble 
pale  before  the  prima  donna  parading  in  the 
spot-light ;  and  the  opera  is  no  longer  any- 
thing in  itself,  anything  with  a  meaning,  but 
merely,  in  the  expressive  phrase,  a  "vehi- 
cle" for  the  singers.  I  saw,  therefore,  that  the 
first  half  of  the  sentence  amounted  simply  to  a 
categorical  denial  of  independent  meaning  to  a 
work  of  musical  art  in  itself — a  denial  intense- 
ly characteristic  of  the  point  of  view  we  are 
trying  to  analyze. 

In  the  second  place,  however,  as  a  thing  with- 
out meaning  can  have  only  sensuous  values,  it 
becomes  a  point  of  pride  to  be  sensitive  to  such 
values,  and  to  insist  upon  the  best.  If  you  are 
a  wine-fancier  you  become  fastidious  about 
bouquets;  if  you  are  a  devotee  of  the  human 
voice  (not  as  expressing  something,  but  as  pure 
aural  sensation)  you  grow  exacting  about 
larynxes,  and  can  soon  talk  learnedly  about 
"head-tones,"  "portamento,"  and  "tessitura?." 
In  other  words,  while  for  him  to  whom  music- 
has  a  meaning  of  its  own,  interpretation  is  a 
secondary  matter,  and  the  spirit  of  beaut v  can 
transfigure  the  humblest  incarnation,  he  for 
whom  it  is  devoid  of  intrinsic  meaning  sets  su- 
preme store  by  its  sensuous  embodiment.  Hence 
the  odd  paradox,  so  frequently  observable,  that 
the  most  musical  people  are  the  most  tolerant 
of  physical  shortcomings  in  performance,  if 
the  spirit  be  right,  while  the  least  musical  are 
precisely  those  who  make  the  most  exacting  ma- 
terial demands.  A  test  question,  to  determine 
in  which  class  any  listener  belonged,  would  be: 
"Should  you  rather  hear  Kreisler  play  anything 
he  chose,  or  a  third-rate  nonentity  play,  with 
loving  intelligence,  the  Beethoven  concerto?" 
Wine  that  is  a  symbol,  as  in  the  eucharist,  may 
be  of  inferior  quality,  and  no  harm  done.  Wine 
that  is  to  be  merely  a  luxury  must  be  of  the 
rarest  vintage.  If  the  opera  means  nothing, 
we  must  hear  Caruso. 

BUT,  in  the  third  place,  we  may  not  all  of 
us  have  ears  keen  enough  to  select  for  our- 
selves the  best  which  our  ideal  of  artistic  lux- 
ury makes  us  thus  insatiably  demand.  It  is, 
therefore,  highly  convenient  that  there  should 
be  a  vogue  for  those  performers  (whether  sing- 


ers, players,  or  conductors)  whom  connois- 
seurs consider  the  best,  and  that  we  should  be 
able  to  feel  safe  in  vicariously  following  the 
preferences  of  those  who  know.  Furthermore, 
as  the  distant  and  unfamiliar  always  excites  our 
curiosity  and  stirs  our  imagination  more  than 
the  familiar  and  hum-drum,  this  vogue  will 
naturally  select  foreigners  rather  than  natives, 
or  at  least  those  with  foreign  names,  for  its 
favorites.  Thus  we  arrive  at  the  snobbery  in 
preferring  European  above  native  musicians  in 
all  lines,  which  is  the  polar  opposite  of  chau- 
vinism— and  quite  as  disastrous  to  our  art. 
And  so  we  complete  our  reconstruction  of  a 
point  of  view  immensely  prevalent — the  old 
man  of  the  sea  that  rides  down  all  our  efforts 
and  all  our  hopes;  and  find  it  to  be  made  up  of 
a  frivolity  which  demands  from  music  enter- 
tainment rather  than  expression ;  a  material- 
ism which  exacts  above  all  luxury  in  its  em- 
bodiment ;  and  a  snobbery  which  cannot  endure 
unpretentiousness  in  its  practitioners. 

AS  I  was  pondering  the  bulk  of  this  incubus, 
wistfully  imagining  what,  were  its  dire 
pressure  removed,  could  be  made  of  our  Ameri- 
can music  in  a  decade,  with  the  actual  com- 
posers, conductors,  and  performers  we  have 
today,  I  chanced  upon  an  address  by  Sir  Henry 
Hadon  to  the  recently  formed  British  Music 
Society,  which  oddly  echoed  my  musings.  Af- 
ter contrasting  the  status  of  music  in  England 
in  the  time  of  the  Tudors  and  Elisabeth,  in 
which,  he  says,  "there  cannot  be  the  smallest 
doubt  that  we  stood  in  the  forefront  of  Euro- 
pean composition,"  with  its  decadence  under 
Charles  II,  "flooding  the  court,  and  therefore 
the  country,  with  Continental  influence,"  Sir 
Henry  insists  that  "Shakespeare  and  Shakes- 
peare's contemporaries  take  music  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  a  civilized  life.  They  no  more 
doubt  that  an  educated  man  should  be  a  mu- 
sician than  they  doubt  that  he  should  be  able 
to  speak  his  own  tongue."  .  .  .  "In  Queen 
Anne's  time,"  he  continues,  "the  men  of  letters 
.  .  .  were  almost  without  exception  antago- 
nistic to  music.  .  .  .  The  feeling  of  intellec- 
tual England  definitely  turned  against  music, 
regarded  it  as  something  which  was  imported 
from  abroad,  and  for  which  John  Bull  only  had 
to  pay.  At  the  end  of  the  century,  Sheridan 
recommends  Michael  Kelly  to  put  over  his 
shop-door  the  inscription  'Michael  Kelly — Im- 
porter of  music  and  composer  of  Wines.'  That 
sums  up  exactly  and  precisely  where  we  had  got 
to  by  1800." 

IN  other  words,  with  the  loss  of  the  sense  of 
the  reality  of  music,  of  its  expressive,  life- 
interpretive  value,  there  insidiously  grew  up 
the  conception  of  it  as  mere  entertainment 
which  is  the  first  hall-mark  of  the  point  of  view 
we  have  been  analyzing.  Along  with  that  de- 
veloped, of  course,  the  other  two,  luxury  and 
snobbery,  which  the  speaker  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe in  terms  strikingly  similar  to  ours.  "Our 
grandparents,"  he  says,  "went  to  listen  to  Mali- 
bran  or  Jenny  Lind,  and  apparently  did  not 
care  one  straw  whether  she  were  singing  Mo- 
zart or  Donizetti.  If  you  went  to  hear  a  great 
actor  nowadays,  I  suppose  it  would  make  some 
difference  to  you  whether  he  was  reciting 
Shakespeare  or  Bradshaw's  Railway  Guide. 
Some  difference,  perhaps,  though  we  cannot 
forget  how  many  of  our  friends  even  now  go 


to  hear  John  Barrymore,  how  few  to  hear 
Galsworthy,  Benelli,  or  Shakespeare.  The 
musical  analogue  I  think  made  no  difference 
whatever  to  our  parents  or  grandparents,  and 
makes  precious  little  difference,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  to  us  at  the  present  day.  .  .  .  Do 
you  remember  the  Du  Maurier  picture  of  the 
very  strict  British  matron  who  is  offered  a  book 
of  the  words  as  she  is  going  into  the  door  of  the 
theatre  where  a  French  company  is  to  per- 
form a  comedy,  and  the  gesture  with  which  she 
puts  it  aside?  She  says  'Oh,  no;  we  have  come 
to  see  the  acting ;  we  do  not  want  to  understand 
the  play.'  Are  our  people  any  better?  Are  our 
concert-goers  any  better?" 

Well,  are  we  any  better  in  America?  Are 
we  not  rather  worse?  As  an  Englishman  said 
to  me  the  other  day,  "When  we  English  wish 
to  pass  a  pleasant  evening,  we  each  contribute 
what  we  can  in  an  amateur  spirit — a  song,  a 
story,  a  bit  of  impersonation,  or  all  together 
glees  and  rounds.  You  Americans  get  up  a 
subscription  and  hire  singers  from  the  Metro- 
politan to  entertain  you."  Let  each  of  my  read- 
ers ask  himself  how  far  he  is  dominated  by  the 
entertainment-luxury-snobbism  point  of  view, 
how  little  he  regards  music  as  a  spontaneous 
expression  of  real  emotion  in  which  all  par- 
ticipate, and  to  what  extent  he  is,  therefore,  re- 
sponsible, as  one  of  the  public,  for  the  malnu- 
trition, exoticism  and  faddism  that  still,  despite 
all  our  efforts,  afflict  our  American  music.  Let 
him  ask  himself,  and  attempt  to  give  honest 
answers,  why  a  young  American,  say  Mr.  Chal- 
mers Clifton,  for  instance,  who  at  the  recent 
Norfolk  Festival  showed  himself  gifted  with 
the  elasticity,  rhythmic  sense,  knowledge  and 
command  requisite  to  a  conductor  of  the  first 
order,  finds  it  almost  impossible  to  get  a  post 
even  of  assistant  conductor  in  any  of  our  large 
symphony  orchestras,  while  foreigners  of  the 
most  mediocre  gifts  direct  some  of  our  largest 
metropolitan  organizations ;  or  why,  though 
ragtime,  "jazz,"  sentimental  songs  and  "easy 
teaching  pieces"  pour  from  our  presses,  Mac- 
Dowell  had  to  bring  out  much  of  his  music 
through  German  publishing  houses,  with  the 
exception,  "which  proves  the  rule,"  that  he 
found  in  Mr.  Arthur  P.  Schmidt  one  Ameri- 
can publisher  of  high  enough  ideals  and  long 
enough  business  vision  to  take  risk.  Why  is 
it  that  such  sterling  works  as  Mr.  John  Alden 
Carpenter's  symphony  or  Mr.  Edward  Bur- 
lingame  Hill's  "The  Trojan  Women" — the 
latter  conducted  by  Mr.  Clifton  at  the  recent 
festival  in  Norfolk,  ornaments  to  our  native 
music,  are  ordinarily  played  a  few  times  and 
forgotten,  simply  because  of  the  difficulties 
of  circulating  them  in  manuscript  and  the  im- 
possibility of  publishing  them  "commercially"? 
I  believe,  however,  that  Mr.  Carpenter's  or- 
chestral suite,  "Adventures  of  a  Perambula- 
tor," is  to  be  published  by  G.  Schirmer,  Inc., 
who  have  done  much  for  our  music  in  the 
more  serious  forms,  both  orchestral  and  en- 
semble. 

AND  the  answer  to  these  questions  must 
not  be  the  facile  one:  "Let  the  organiza- 
tions do  it."  Organizations  can  do  useful  work, 
it  is  true,  if  they  are  backed  by  the  right  public 
taste.  The  Carnegie  Trust  in  England  has 
recently  published  half  a  dozen  valuable  con- 
tributions to  chamber  and  orchestral  music  and 
the  London  Times  has  put  forward  the  sugges- 
(Cnntinued  on  page  188) 
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DIndy 

A  Note  on  the  Newcomer  in  the  American  Pantheon 


IF  Vincent  d'lndy  has  not  adopted  as  his 
device  the  classic  phrase  in  which  old  Hor- 
ace expressed  his  hatred  of  the  profane 
many,  it  is  indubitably  because  it  would  be 
quite  superfluous  for  him  to  do  so.  The 
words  are  summoned  categorically  into  con- 
sciousness by  the  proud  attitude  which  he  has 
maintained  throughout  his  lengthy  career. 
They  are  emblazoned  upon  every  note  which 
he  has  penned.  He  has  uncompromisingly 
shunned  the  popular  tone  in  his  compositions ; 
never  turned  anything  but  a  haughty  profile 
to  his  public.  His  music  is  complex,  severe, 
intellectual ;  shoulders  itself  clear  of  the  sensu- 
ous throng;  remains  in  gray  and  disdain- 
ful solitude.  Of  contemporary  compos- 
ers, scarcely  a  one  has  written  music  less 
gracile  and  easy,  less  light  of  foot  and 
free  of  heart.  The  French,  who  have  al- 
ways detested  Reger  and  disliked  Brahms 
for  their  scholasticism,  have  got  in  d'lndy 
a  match  for  the  two  Germans.  His  work 
makes  one  feel  as  though,  before  creating 
it,  he  had  wrapped  himself  in  the  stern 
black  robe  of  a  mediaeval  Grand  Prior; 
withdrawn  into  a  bare  cell  into  which  the 
smell  of  earth  scarcely  penetrated ;  re- 
membered the  high  traditions  which  had 
descended  on  him,  the  Catholic  noble, 
from  generations  of  noble  Catholic  ances- 
tors ;  resolved  to  show  the  world  the  re- 
served, disdainful  profile  of  the  legendary 
aristocrat. 

But  not  only  in  his  music  has  d'lndy 
sought  to  deny  his  time,  to  oppose  his 
traditions  to  the  eclectic,  dishevelled  pres- 
ent. As  critic  and  teacher,  too,  he  has 
sought  to  revivify  mediaeval  dogma.  He 
has  swung  the  malleus  maleficorum  in 
the  critical  bulletins  which  he  has  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time;  made  war  on 
imaginary  witches  and  incubi ;  declared 
that  no  one  not  a  Catholic  can  create, 
J.  S.  Bach  having  been  born  a  Lutheran 
entirely  by  mistake;  condemned,  quite  in 
the  manner  of  a  Grand  Inquisitor, 
Protestant  and  Jewish  artists  to  be  burned 
alive  as  infidels  and  sorcerers.  The  instruc- 
tion in  counterpoint  and  composition  which  he 
gives  in  the  Scola  Cantorum,  the  musical  col- 
lege in  Paris  over  which  he  has  presided  many 
years,  seems  to  have  as  its  principal  purpose 
the  wresting  of  souls  from  the  eternal  flames. 
Indeed,  the  establishment  in  the  rue  St. 
Jacques  might  be  the  Grand  Chartreuse,  so  far 
is  it  removed  from  the  breath  of  the  crowd, 
so  strongly  is  it  sheltered  from  the  winds  and 
the  colors  of  the  age.  High  walls  of  theory 
prevent  the  gifted  youths  who  are  being  led 
in  austere  and  unfrequented  artistic  ways 
from  glimpsing  what  is  going  on  in  the  world 
without.  Here,  music  is  an  esoteric  thing, 
a  science  for  the  initiated  and  consecrated  few. 
A  strange  odor  of  counterpoint  and  devout 
old  lady  pervades  the  place.  Bach  is  studied 
as  dogma,  as  a  way  of  salvation.  In  little 
pots  in  damp  corners  there  sprout  the  chill 
blue  flowers  of  a  musical  culture  not  quite  re- 
lated to  life.  And  up  in  his  tower  d'lndy 
sits  like  some  little  St.  Bernard,  exorcising 
demons  and  sounding  the  passage  of  time  on 
chimes  that  are  slightly  out  of  tune. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  compositions  of  d'ln- 
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dy's,  moments  scattered  throughout  his  entire 
work,  that  make  one  know  that  this  denial  of 
the  democratic  present,  this  severe  port,  this 
disdain  of  the  profane  vulgar,  this  asceticism, 
are  not  attitudes  deliberately  assumed,  poses 
consciously  struck ;  make  one  recognize  them 
as  evidences  of  a  veritable  austerity  and 
noblesse.  The  man  has  written  music  that 
gives  again  faithfully  the  aristocratic  black, 
the  reserve  and  dignity  of  the  fine  gentleman ; 
mirrors  the  noble  faubourg  of  Paris  with  its 
high  walls  and  great  gates,  its  dim  salons  and 
cobwebby  culture.  There  are  the  confessions 
of  a  truly  grave  and  reticent  and  proud  per- 
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sonage  in  the  black  and  silver  filigree  of  the 
sonata  for  piano,  Op.  61.  Only  a  positive 
strain  of  asceticism,  a  high,  severe  and  con- 
templative spirit,  could  have  invented  the 
glittering  icy  summits  of  the  B-flat  major 
symphony,  the  flashing  of  metallic  surfaces, 
the  bitter  unexpected  intervals,  the  brooding 
of  the  medicinal  instruments,  the  piercing 
music  for  trumpets  and  fifes,  the  spareness  and 
sharpness  of  the  entire  amazing  and  complex 
organism.  A  true  inner  fineness  and  subtlety 
alone  could  have  impelled  d'lndy  to  chase  so 
carefully,  so  cunningly,  the  texture  of  the 
sonata  for  piano  and  violin.  Nevertheless, 
these  compositions,  these  incandescent  moments 
scattered  through  the  man's  work,  are  excep- 
tional. The  great  body  of  d'Indy's  music 
is  of  another  character.  The  scores  typical 
of  him  make  us  know  that  his  hauteur,  his 
air  of  musical  prior,  his  contempt  for  the 
populace,  are  something  in  the  nature  of  self- 
compensation  for  spiritual  defects.  They  call 
to  mind  La  Rochefoucauld's  maxim,  "La 
gravite  est  une  mystere  du  corps  inventee  pour 
cacher  les  defauts  de  I'esprit."  They  reveal 
the  fact  that  d'Indy's  aversion  to  the  sensu- 


ous, the  light,  the  instinctive,  the  popular,  is 
the  self-righteousness  of  one  of  those  who 
cannot  join  in  the  dance,  and  that  he  stands 
so  severely  and  stiffly  and  primly  on  the  edge 
of  the  ballroom  floor,  his  chin  high  and  proud 
on  his  black  stock,  his  profile  turned  disdain- 
fully to  the  dancers,  only  because  he  cannot 
bend  that  Gothic  backbone  of  his. 

For  even  when  he  does  not  dance,  and 
merely  moves,  he  produces  a  series  of  abrupt 
motions  that  are  the  very  opposite  of  beau- 
tiful and  dignified.  His  music  is  rigid  more 
often  than  noble ;  angular  more  often  than 
austere ;  formal  where  it  would  appear  se- 
vere ;  sweet  and  cold  where  it  would 
speak  earth.  It  is  full  ©f  grotesque  hop- 
ping where  it  would  be  free;  full  of  irri- 
tating shoulder  jerks;  of  stiff  gestures; 
of  elbows  and  knees  that  protrude.  There 
are  moments  when  d'lndy  seems  less  the 
William  Wordsworth  of  music,  which 
some  of  his  admirers  pretend  he  is,  than 
the  Ichabod  Crane.  The  man  must  be 
inwardly  tight  and  unrelaxed,  full  of 
braces  and  inhibitions,  contractions  and 
tabus.  He  has  never  spoken  a  perfectly 
original  language.  His  best  work  has 
invariably  been  done  with  ideas  that  can 
be  traced  to  their  origins  in  Wagner,  in 
Franck,  in  Schumann.  Whenever  his 
music  is  strictly  underivative,  as  in  some 
of  his  scherzi,  it  is  thin  and  contorted. 
The  "Petite  sonata  pour  piano,"  "Le 
camp  de  Wallenstein,"  as  well  as  certain 
parts  of  the  "Cevenole"  symphony, 
vaguely  recall  Schumann,  in  particular 
the  fantastic,  rustic,  capricious  Schumann. 
Franckian  melodies  abound  in  the  sonata 
for  piano  and  the  sonata  for  piano  and 
violin  ;  most  of  d'Indy's  slower  movements 
seem  to  have  their  origin,  as  do  most  of 
Chausson's,  in  the  famous  third  movement 
of  Franck's  quartet ;  Franck  is  recalled 
by  the  thematic  complexes  from  which 
d'lndy  seeks  to  develop  so  many  of  his 
larger  works.  But  it  is  most  of  all  to 
Wagner,  in  particular  the  astringent, 
subtle,  mottled  Wagner  of  "Parsifal"  and  the 
third  act  of  "Tristan,"  that  d'lndy  is  in- 
debted. "La  chante  de  la  cloche"  is  a  sort 
of  pendant  to  "Die  Meistersinger."  "Fer- 
"aal"  is  "Der  Ring  des  Niebelungen"  trans- 
planted in  French  soil.  The  domination  of 
Wagner  over  French  music  during  the  thirty 
years  since  1870  is  due  most  of  all  to  d'lndy, 
the  chauvanist.  Indeed,  much  of  the  man's 
hatred  for  Germans;  the  deplorable  "song  of 
hate"  which  he  intoned  in  the  newspapers 
during  the  first  years  of  the  war ;  the  pitiably 
inadequate  "Sinfonia  brevis  de  bello  Gallico" 
which  the  conflict  called  out  of  him,  are  ex- 
plicable largely  from  the  fact  that  he  has  never 
quite  been  able  to  cut  the  umbilical  cord 
which  binds  him  to  them,  and  that  he  has  al- 
ways remained  indebted  to  their  culture,  to 
their  poets  Uhland  and  Schiller,  as  well  as  to 
their  musicians,  for  his  best  impulses. 

Besides,  his  relation  to  his  art  is  a  distinctly 
intellectualized  one.  Despite  the  scintillation 
of  his  orchestral  writing,  the  richness  of  his 
piano  style,  his  works  very  often  reveal  them- 
selves the  embodiment  of  a  purely  intellectual 
concept,  a  formula.  Only  such  a  form  of 
(Continued  on  page  200) 
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Public  Buildings  Reflect  Community  Spirit 


WHEN  any  of  us  builds  a  house  in  the 
country  he  identifies  himself  with 
some  town  or  community  to  an  ex- 
tent which  he  hardly  realizes,  and  very  likely 
is  far  from  desiring.  He  will  be  known  as  a 
citizen  of  that  town,  and  will  at  least  to  some 
small  extent  be  judged  by  the  town  he  has 
chosen :  further,  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to 
keep  oneself  in  both  thought  and  action  com- 
pletely disassociated  from  the  community.  The 
very  fact  that  we  pay  taxes  is  sufficient  in 
many  cases  to  arouse  at  least  a  languid  inter- 
est in  the  way  in  which  they  are  spent,  and 
even  the  resident;  who  feels  himself 
to  live  entirely  apart  from  the  village, 
who  takes  no  part  in  community  ac- 
tivities, and  who  feels  no  pride  in  civic 
improvement,  realizes  when  he  has  to 
conduct  his  guests  through  the  town 
that  he  has  somehow  become  obscurely 
connected  with  and  responsible  for  the 
appearance  and  the  life  of  his  com- 
munity. He  will  inevitably  feel  some 
small  stirring  of  pride  if  the  way  to 
his  home  leads  through  a  bright  and 
attractive  shopping  district  with  well 
paved  streets,  well  kept  shops  pervaded 
by  a  general  air  of  tidy  smartness; 
conversely,  he  will  feel,  vaguely  but 
surely,  deprecatory  and  apologetic,  if 
the  way  to  his  country  place  leads 
through  shabby,  sordid,  ill-kept  and  ill- 
smelling  streets,  bordered  by  tumble- 
down, unpainted  and  hopelessly  ugly 
shops,  public  buildings  and  cottages. 
Then,  if  at  no  other  time,  will  he  real- 
ize that  he  has  civic  duties  which  he 
has  not  fulfilled. 

The  appearance  of  any  town  is  a 
sure  index  to  the  character  of  its  citi- 
zens ;  the  clean,  beautiful,  well-kept 
town  indicates  prosperity  and  good- 
will on  the  part  of  its  inhabitants  just 
as  the  dirty,  unsanitary  and  ugly  town 
indicates  a  low  order  of  intelligence 
and  of  civic  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
citizens;  our  commonwealths  are  suc- 
cessful or  the  reverse  according  as  in- 


telligent self-interest  leads  its  members  to  com- 
bined action  for  the  common  good ;  each  of  us 
is  a  member  of  some  commonwealth  and  it 
behooves  us  to  act  for  our  own  selfish  ends 
through  it,  for  it  is  only  by  co-operation  that 
we  can  live  at  all  these  days.  Communities 
have  characters  as  varied  and  as  distinctive 
as  individuals;  we  both  influence  and  are  in- 
fluenced by  the  towns  in  which  we  live,  to 
an  extent  often  greater  and  deeper  than  is  the 
case  with  individuals,  and  we  cannot  afford, 
either  for  ourselves  or  for  the  sake  of  our  chil- 
dren, to  neglect  an  opportunity  to  make  our 
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influence  powerful  for  good  in  these  towns. 
In  certain  cases  our  influence  can  at  best 
be  indirect  only;  the  railroad  station  is  for 
that  reason  one  of  the  poorest  (although  a 
very  common)  index  to  the  character  of  the 
community  it  serves.  The  corporation  which 
owns  it  is  a  foreign  one,  without  any  personal 
interest  in  the  appearance  or  well-being  of  any 
particular  town.  If  a  town  is  big  enough  to 
warrant  the  necessary  expenditure  it  will 
eventually  be  furnished  with  a  big,  elaborate 
and  firmly  constructed  station,  generally  of 
most  indifferent  architecture,  for  our  railroads 
as  a  whole  have  been  sadly  indifferent 
to  the  great  opportunities  that  lie  in 
well-designed  stations ;  in  fact,  I  think 
this  so  important  that  I  hope  to  write 
an  article  dealing  exclusively  with  the 
problem.  But,  after  all,  the  knowl- 
edge is  so  widespread  that  no  commu- 
nity is  directly  responsible  for  its  sta- 
tion, that  a  town  and  its  people  (in- 
cluding ourselves)  will  hardly  be 
judged  by  it. 

The  stores  present  a  different  prob- 
lem. Responsibility  for  their  well- 
being  lies  at  our  doors  alone,  even 
though  they  are  built,  owned  and  con- 
ducted by  individuals.  The  community 
which  is  willing  to  patronize  dirty 
shops  stocked  with  poor  goods  gets  that 
kind  of  shops ;  the  really  intelligent  and 
discerning  patronage  demands  good 
quality  in  the  buildings  as  well  as  the 
merchandise.  This  can  best  be  illus- 
trated by  Fifth  Avenue,  which  has  in 
the  score  or  more  of  blocks  north  of 
34th  Street  the  world's  choicest  mer- 
chandise in  the  most  beautiful  shop 
buildings  in  the  world.  Good  archi- 
tecture pays  the  shopkeepers ;  that  is 
why  they  have  it;  it  is  a  tangible  and 
definite  asset.  We  therefore  expect  the 
town  of  the  highest  average  quality  of 
brains  and  intelligence  to  have  the  best- 
looking  and  best-kept  stores,  even  if 
they  are  neither  large  nor  pretentious. 
But  of  all  the   buildings  which  in- 
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dicate  the  character  of  a  town,  those  which 
are  the  most  direct  and  definite  as  an  index 
are  its  public  buildings,  the  court  houses,  city 
halls,  libraries,  and  the  like.  These  are  erected 
by  common  funds,  either  raised  from  all  the 
people  by  taxation,  or  from  those  interested 
by  subscription;  and  the  choice  of  site,  mate- 
rials, architect,  and  builder  are  controlled  by 
the  community.  It  is  distressing  to  find  how 
few  communities  have  served  their  own 
interests  in  all  these  points;  it  is  a  part 
of  our  national  indifference  to  political 
life  and  leadership  which  tends  to  leave 
the  choice  of  architects  for  these  build- 
ings in  the  hands  of  men  who  have 
practically  constituted  themselves  our 
rulers  because  we  are  too  lazy  or  unin- 
terested to  either  discover  their  quali- 
fications or  actively  oppose  the  unfit. 
However,  this  national  tendency  of 
ours  has  not  succeeded  in  completely 
eradicating  good  architecture  from  pub- 
lic work,  and  the  current  tendency 
seems  to  be  toward  better  design  in 
public  work  of  all  kinds,  perhaps  be- 
cause the  American  nation  is  beginning 
to  awake  to  the  value  of  beauty,  and 
to  the  fact  that  it  costs  no  more  than 
ugliness. 

Our  earliest  public  buildings,  or  at 
least  those  which  still  remain  to  us, 
were  of  a  very  high  order  of  excellence, 
because  good  design  was  the  common 
quality  of  all  Colonial  work,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  material  or  to  what  prob- 
lem applied.  It  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  prove  that  such  was  the  fact,  but  it 
is  worth  while  recalling  to  mind  the 
first  town  hall  in  Boston,  Independ- 
ence Hall  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
New  York  City  Hall  as  examples  of 
what  our  ancestors  built  as  public  BUM 
buildings  for  towns  no  bigger  than,  say, 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  Ansonia,  Con- 
necticut. And  remember  that  these 
were  built  by  communities  far  poorer  than  our 
present-day  towns  of  the  same  size :  great  cen- 
ters they  have  become,  but  a  century  and  a 
half  ago  they  were  hardly  more  than  outposts 
of  civilization.  In  the  wilderness,  the  lean 
purses  of  their  wealthiest  citizens  stretched  to 
the  uttermost  to  provide  roads  to  the  frontiers, 
and  the  wherewithal  to  push  them  still  fur- 
ther west.  Yet  their  public  buildings  stand 
today  as  a  continual  source  of  inspiration  to 
our  architects,  and  in  their  way  unsurpassed; 
they  have  become  objects  almost  of  veneration 
in  their  communities,  not  alone  because  of  their 
splendid  histories,  but  because  of  the  sheer  and 
commanding  beauty  of  their  designs. 

We  are  lucky  that  they  have  been  preserved 
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to  our  use,  and  again  lucky  that  they,  though 
the  most  beautiful,  are  the  sole  survivors  of 
an  age  in  our  history  when  beauty  was  not 
regarded  as  a  fad  of  the  dilettante  few,  but 
a  commonplace  part  of  life,  to  be  procured  as 
readily  as  flour,  more  readily  than  sugar.  A 
few  of  our  smaller  old  public  buildings  man- 
aged to  survive  the  march  of  progress,  and 
still  worthily  house  the   functions   for  which 
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imagine. 


Bigelow  &  Wadsworth,  Architects 
The  Weston  Town  Hall,  Weston,  Mass. 


they  were  built.  In  the  little  town  of  Tren- 
ton, Massachusetts,  there  is  a  very  beautiful 
old  town  hall  of  the  Colonial  period,  and 
among  the  illustrations  of  this  article  are  two 
others  of  the  small  old  public  buildings,  the 
quaintly  dignified  Court  House  at  New  Lon- 
don, Connecticut,  and  the  Customs  House  at 
Stonington.  The  latter  is  of  the  early  post- 
colonial  period  when  Stonington,  now  a  sleepy, 
lonely  little  place,  was  a  busy  if  minute  sea- 
port with  a  real  foreign  trade.  Why  the 
United  States  still  maintains  there  a  Customs 
House  with  (I  suppose)  a  collector  of  the  port 
and  other  titled  functionaries,  I  do  not  know, 
but  it  is  still  there;  I  wonder  when  the  last 
ship    from    "foreign    parts"    put    into    Ston- 


In  France  it  has  long  been  common  to  house 
civic  activities  in  historic  buildings  once  pri- 
vately owned,  or  in  old  buildings  which  if 
they  had  no  particular  historical  significance 
were  deemed  worth  preserving  because  of  their 
architectural  excellence.  Here  in  this  country 
this  has  not  often  been  the  case,  but  it  has 
sometimes  happened.  The  little  suburban 
town  of  Rye,  New  York,  has  as  its 
town  hall  the  old  tavern  which  used 
to  be  the  finest  night's  stopping  place 
on  the  post  road  to  Boston  out  of 
New  York.  The  building  has  no  great 
architectural  merit,  but  is  a  very  pleas- 
ant Colonial  building,  and  quite  worth 
preserving:  doubtless  it  would  already 
have  been  torn  down  to  make  rooms 
for  stores  if  the  town  had  not  very 
sensibly  seen  its  fitness  for  a  town  hall, 
and  adopted  that  means  of  preserving 
it.  The  old  ball  room  on  the  second 
floor  serves  admirably  as  a  council 
chamber,  and  the  former  tap  room  has 
become  the  county  clerk's  office,  and  the 
village  is  not  repining  because  its  town 
hall  is  of  white  painted  shingles,  two 
hundred  years  old,  instead  of  the  rock- 
faced  granite  so  popular  in  the  1870's. 
The  architecture  of  the  Colonial  pe- 
riod was  uniform  in  its  loose  adherence 
to  Classic  precedent  less  because  of  any 
conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  archi- 
tects of  the  time,  than  because  they 
did  not  realize  that  it  was  possible  to 
build  in  any  other  style.  Today  we 
still  for  the  most  part  build  in  the  Clas- 
sic style  from  instinctive  preference 
for  it ;  not  that  the  activities  of  the 
city  officials  could  not  be  equally  well 
displayed  in  a  building  of  Gothic  de- 
sign (or  Chinese,  for  that  matter),  but 
rather  because  we  see  something  fitting 
in  the  Classic  order  to  a  public  build- 
ing. However,  we  know  nowadays 
varieties  of  classic  motives  where  our 
ancestors  knew  only  the  Georgian  derivatives 
of  Roman  art,  and  our  public  buildings  are 
perhaps  not  the  gainers  by  our  extended  knowl- 
edge: certainly  the  best  of  our  smaller  public 
buildings  have  been  designed  in  the  style  which 
we  roughly  call  "Colonial,"  and  while  the  city 
hall  at  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  is  of  a  size 
which  is  somewhat  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
article,  it  is  such  a  masterpiece  in  design,  so 
beautifully  executed  and  so  admirably  adapted 
to  its  site  and  to  the  little  New  England  city 
which  it  adorns  that  I  cannot  refrain  from 
speaking  of  it  as  perfectly  proving  the  value 
of  Colonial  motives  in  our  smaller  public 
(Continued  on  page  204) 
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Architect  Vnkm 
The  Old  Customs  House,  Stonington,  Conn.    Date  about  1812 


Tracy  Sr  Swartwout,  Architects 
An  office  in  the  Milford  Town  Hall,  Milford,  Conn. 
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Three  views  of  the  Community  House  at  W atertown,  N.Y. 


Electus  D.  Litchfield,  Architect 


Tracy  and  Swartwout,   Architects 
The  Town  Hall  at  Milford,  Conn. 


Tracy  and  Swartwout,  Architects 

The  Ferguzon  Library  at  Stamford,  Conn. 


An  exterior  and  an  interior  from  the  Town  House,  Hempstead,  L.I. 


Stewart  Wagner,  Architect 
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The  Georgian  Colonial  for  Country  Homes 

Is  This  the  Ultimate  Country  House  Style? 

C.  MATLACK  PRICE 


IT  is  true  enough  that  architects  go  far 
in  the  direction  of  setting  styles  in  archi- 
tecture, especially  in  this  country,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  unarchitectural  people 
for  whom  they  build  exert  a  powerful  collec- 
tive influence  of  their  own. 

The  Romanesque  which  Richardson  de- 
veloped so  eloquently,  and  which  contem- 
porary critics  hailed  as  the  ultimate  archi- 
tectural expression  in  this  country,  is,  in 
the  realm  of  domestic  architecture,  as  ob- 
solete as  Ruskinian  Gothic,  Eastlakian 
vagary  or  the  conscientious  "Francis 
First,''  which  was  transiently  fashion's 
favorite. 

The  era  of  our  immediate  architectural 
present  was  ushered  in  by  the  great  Ital- 
ian Renaissance  revival  of  McKim,  Mead 
and  White,  and  brought  with  it  a  taste 
for  Italian  villas  as  country  houses.  The 
English  type  competed  with  the  villa 
from  the  first,  and  with  considerable  suc- 
cess as  it  became  more  intelligently  adapt- 
ed to  our  scheme  of  country  living.  The 
French  chateau,  the  choice  of  a  rather 
sophisticated  few,  never  made  itself  very 
strongly  felt,  and  other  types  (not  forget- 
ting the  Swiss  chalets  of  the  mournful 
'8o's),  contributed  no  seriously  influenc- 
ing part  to  the  whole  stylistic  picture 
book  that  has  long  been  called  "American 
Architecture."  Many  of  our  versions  of 
these  several  European  styles  were  "Arch- 
itecture," in  the  sense  that  they  were  well 
and  intelligently  done — but  were  any  of 
them  "American"? 

There  are   radical   differences  between 
the  actual  technique  of  living  in  the  coun- 
try in  Renaissance  Italy  or  eighteenth  cen- 
tury France  and  living  in  the  country  in 
the     United     States     today — differences 
which  any  but  the  most  successfully  con- 
trived versions  of  villas  and  chateaux  fail 
to  reconcile  completely.      It  is  true  that 
Italian  or  Spanish  types  are  naturally  suit- 
able   to    certain    parts    of    this    country, 
notably  the  Pacific  coast,  but  it  is  a  con- 
siderable question  if  any  American  coun- 
tryside is  quite  sophisticated   enough   for 
the  urbane  and  artificial  French  chateau. 
There  is  so  much  greater  similarity  be- 
tween the  English  idea  of   living  in  the 
country  and  ours  that  various  English  types 
of  country  houses  are  adapted  here  with  con- 
spicuous success  and  charm.     The  racial  affin- 
ity, too,  leaves  far  less  of  a  variance  to  bridge, 
and  were  it  not  for  one  other  distinct  type, 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  English  man- 
ner of   designing  country  houses  would  ulti- 
mately become  the  basis  as  well  as  the  outward 
expression  of  ours. 

This  other  type  is  the  one  comprehensively 
known  as  "Georgian  Colonial,"  and  notwith- 
standing the  historic  interest,  the  charm  and 
the  varied  associations  of  other  types,  there  is 
a  constant  current  of  popular  preference  and 
demand  setting  toward  Georgian  Colonial. 
There  is  a  constant  reversion  to  this  type,  and 
at  times,  as  now,  this  reversion  seems  to  as- 
sume definitely  significant  proportions.  Evi- 
dence is  found  in  the  continuous  requests  for 
Georgian  Colonial  houses  even  from  architects 
who  have  attained  their  most  conspicuous  suc- 
cesses in  the  design  of  distinctly  Italian  or 
distinctly  English  houses. 


The  question  immediately  propounds  itself: 
Is  Georgian  Colonial  the  best  type  for  Amer- 
ican domestic  architecture  because  people  are 
constantly  reverting  to  it ;  or  are  people  con- 
stantly reverting  to  it  because  it  is  the  best 
type?     The  answer  to  both  questions  would 


The  purity  and  dignity  of  Georgian  Colonial  archi- 
tectural forms  hold  a  beauty  which  is  independent 
of  transient   popularity 

probably  be  "Yes,"  and  for  reasons  in  both 
cases  germane  and  rational. 

When  all  architectural  theories  have  been 
thrashed  out,  there  seems  always  to  be  left 
something  which  tells  us  that  the  great  and 
enduring  styles  are  those  which  were  direct, 
logical,  natural  outgrowths  of  social,  economic 
and  other  conditions  of  the  periods  during 
which  they  were  evolved.  We  too  often  re- 
produce a  style  without  reproducing  the  con- 
ditions which  contributed  to  the  creation  of 
that  style,  or  even  taking  these  conditions  into 
account. 

It  seems  as  though  a  constant  and  ever  more 
forcefully  recurrent  demand  for  the  Georgian 
Colonial  style  of  architecture  should  be  taken 
as  an  indication  that  the  style  means  some- 
thing to  the  people  of  this  country  today.  It 
has  an  indigenous  quality,  it  seems  something 
that  belongs  peculiarly  to  us,  and  is  therefore 
peculiarly  worth  keeping.  And  so  the  two 
questions  answer  each  other. 

The  Georgian  Colonial  style,  it  is  true,  does 


not  designate  exactly  one  kind  of  building,  al- 
though there  are  points  in  common  which 
make  for  essential  unity.  The  differences  be- 
tween the  great  mansion  of  the  Westover  type 
and  the  little  white  house  with  the  green  blinds 
are  not  so  great  as  their  similarities.  They 
were  all  in  the  same  key :  all  painted  with 
the  same  palette.  For  one  thing,  there 
was  nothing  alien  about  them — they  be- 
longed here,  and  will  always  belong  here. 
The  Georgian  Colonial  style  differed  in 
many  superficial  respects  as  it  ranged  from 
the  Southern  states  up  to  Maine,  but  this 
very  variety  affords  the  present-day 
builder  the  option  to  select  a  version  of 
Georgian  which  is  appropriate  not  only 
to  the  country  in  which  he  lives,  but  to 
the  state,  and  sometimes  even  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  state  in  which  he  is  to  live. 
All  are  species  of  the  same  genus. 

The  Georgian  Colonial  style,  typified 
monumentally  by  the  Independence  Hall 
group  in  Philadelphia,  merged  naturally 
into  "Early  American,"  which,  with  the 
ever-increasing  trend  toward  extreme  clas- 
sicism, ended  in  "American  Empire." 
And  since  "American  Empire"  there  has 
been  no  pure  American  style  beyond  the 
adaptations  and  modern  developments  of 
types  of  building  evolved  prior  to  1830  or 
thereabout. 

To  explain  the  direct  connection  be- 
tween Georgian  Colonial  architecture  and 
the  conditions  which  produced  it  is  to  go 
over  ground  which  has  already  been  cov- 
ered by  many  able  critics  and  writers. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  style  was  nat- 
urally based  on  the  contemporary  archi- 
tecture of  the  England  which  the  colonists 
had  but  so  recently  left,  but  that  this 
English  Georgian  was  radically  modified 
by  the  relatively  primitive  means  of  exe- 
cution at  the  colonists'  disposal.  Fre- 
quently a  lack  of  tools,  often  much  neces- 
sitous work  to  meet  the  rigors  of  life  in 
the  New  World,  and  always  a  scarcity 
of  skilled  labor — here  were  factors  which 
forced  a  distinctly  American  character 
upon  the  Georgian  basis  of  style,  and 
which  evolved  a  style  which  is  nothing  less 
than  our  national  heritage. 

There  has  been,  perhaps,  too  little  edu- 
cation, beginning  with  the  schools,  too  little 
education  toward  appreciating  the  real  sig- 
nificance of  Georgian  Colonial  architecture. 
It  has  been  loosely  called  "Colonial,"  and  has 
never  been  popularly  explained.  Some  day 
there  may  be  an  elective  course  on  Architec- 
ture in  the  High  Schools  of  this  country — 
and  if  this  were  to  be  so,  thousands  of  men 
and  women  would  go  forth  with  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  best 
build  their  homes.  The  present  courses  on 
Home  Furnishing  and  Interior  Decoration  ac- 
complish much,  but  Architecture  is  still  as 
much  a  Dark  Art  as  the  forbidden  Dark  Arts 
of  mediasval  times.  We  know  less  about  the 
buildings  in  which  we  live  or  work  or  pray 
or  worship  than  we  do  about  the  stars,  and  * 
far  less  than  we  know  about  anything  else 
which  has  so  many  vital  contacts.  4 

Instinctively,    however,    there    is    today   an 
unmistakable  reversion  to  the  Georgian  Colon- 
ial type  of  architecture  for  modern  American 
homes — even,   in   some   directions,    there  is   a 
(Continued  on  page  200) 
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The  great  colonnaded  "manor  house"  type  of  early  American  dwelling  may  be  adapted,  with  greater  or  less  insistence  on  modification 


The   direct   simplicity   of   this   kind   of   architectural 
detail  is  in  accord  with  the  modern  American  home 


The  interest  in  Georgian  Colonial  architecture  is  reflected  in 
the  popularity  of  the  furniture  of  the  period 


The  more  primitive  type  of  Colonial  American  home  offers  many  suggestions 
for  the  unpretentious  home  of  to-day 


A  pure  type  of  early  Georgian  Colonial  house,  seen  in  a  beautifully  studied 
modern  version  at  Valley  Forge 
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Gardens  Where  Slippered  Feet  May  Escape  the  Dew 


Through  the  garden  of  Mr.  Berne  Hopkins,  Colorado  Springs 


WE  were  long  in  using  archi- 
tectural features  in  our  gar- 
dens. Celia  Thapter's  massed  blos- 
soms on  the  Isle  of  Shoals,  Mt. 
Vernon's  box-hedged  roses,  were 
made  entirely  of  what  the  seasons 
give,  and  in  all  the  gardens  of  our 
great  land  a  wall  to  confine  it  and 
an  iron  bench  for  the  weary,  were 
all  the  accessories  seen.  A  thrill 
went  through  the  hearts  of  women 
who  owned  gardens  when  sun-dials 
became  matters  of  commerce,  ob- 
tainable outside  of  English  novels. 

But  once  begun,  the  architectural 
feature  took  permanent  place,  and 
the  mason  is  now  as  necessary  to  the 
making  of  a  garden  as  the  man 
with  a  hoe.  Our  pools  no  longer 
resemble  puddles,  with  dubious 
edges,  but  are  jewels  in  proper  set- 
ting reflecting  the  changing  colors, 
and  inviting  ladies'  slippered  feet  to 
the  very  edge;  the  path  of  grass — 
than  which  no  path  is  lovelier — is 
fitted  with  stepping  stones  against 
the  dew ;  and  as  for  the  rest-house, 
it  has  developed  into  a  luxurious 
temple  of  tea  and  talk,  a  house  of 
oriental  ventilation,  open  to  en- 
trancing views  of  flowers  and  pools. 
On  the  large  estates  which  the  land 
owner  considers  his  paradise,  such 
a  house  makes  an  agreeable  change 
from  the  formality  of  the  big  man- 
sion, especially  on  a  bright  morning 
when  neighbors  stop  in  for  tennis, 
or  on  a  fragrant  afternoon  when 
tea  is  served  al  fresco.  Such  an 
adjunct  to  country  life  requires, 
however,  to  be  not  too  distant  from 
its  source  of  supplies,  the  pantry. 


In  the  garden  of  Mrs.  A.  M.  Hoyt,  at  Southampton,  L.I.,  is  found  a  tea-house  which  is  a  veritable  refuge  for  the  lover  of  solitude 
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The  ideal  pool  where  the  bather  swims  in  the  heart  of  the  forest   surrounded  with  vines  and  trees 
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Reminiscent  of  the  Aldobrandini  gardens  at  Frascati  is  this  path 
descending  to  the  pool 


From  the  shelter  of  the  balh-house  is  injoycd  a  view  of 
both  pool  and  forest 


The  R.  S.  Brewster  Swimming  Pool  at  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


DELANO  AND  ALDRICH,  ARCHITECTS 
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A  Revival  of  the  Decorative  Paintings 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century 


HELEN  CHURCHILL  CANDEE 


THE  only  extraordinary  thing  about 
the  revival  of  decorative  floral  and 
game  paintings  is  that  they  ever 
went  out  of  fashion.  The  cause  announces 
itself,  however,  in  the  unhappy  tale  of  de- 
cadence, that  blight  which  has  killed  so 
many  noble  fashions  in  art. 

Oddly  enough,  however,  it  is  the  poorer 
examples  of  flower-painting  that  brought 
on  the  revival  of  their  use.  They  became 
once  more  a  requisite  of  the  decorator,  the 
decorator  of  homes  of  medium  elegance. 

It  was  then  that  the  rare  old  pieces  of 
the  eighteenth  century  came  forward  and 
shone  in  beauteous  detail  and  masterly 
composition.  They  stepped  into  the  gal- 
leries on  Fifth  Avenue  as  the  ladies  of  the 
French  Kings  stepped  into  the  royal  draw- 
ing-rooms, radiant  with  purposeful  beauty, 
sophisticated,  significant.  And  on  behold- 
ing them  we  wonder  why  we  tolerated 
the  stiff  and  gloomy  flower-pieces  dragged 
from  Italy  or  the  Low  Countries. 

Not  only  of  palaces  do  they  speak,  these 
finished  canvases,  but  of  gardens,  those 
haunts  of  a  romantic  civilization  which 
made  of  pleasure  an  artistic  success.  Each 
flower  that  grew  in  those  gardens  was 
encouraged  into  a  perfection  fit  to  offer 
to  the  silken  ladies  who  walked  among 
them.  Within  their  formal  plan  grew 
loose-leafed  peonies  of  prodigious  size, 
hollyhocks  trembling  in  pallor  like  a 
tropic  flower  of  the  night,  sweet-pea  blos- 
soms which  were  but  little  below  the 
orchid  and  far  sweeter  to  crush  against 
a  face,  and  poppies  whereat  a  poet  might 
dream  of  silken  skirts  wide  flung  and 
heavy  with  elegance.  And  as  for  simple 
stuff,    marigolds,    daisies,    morning-glory, 


Le  Riche,  the  artist,  composed  this  panel  with  the  love 
of  nature  and  a  bow  to  classic  convention 


honeysuckle,  these  in  the  Eighteenth-Cen- 
tury gardens  lost  all  rusticity  and  asso- 
ciated with  the  lily  and  the  rose.  And 
thus  were  they  painted. 

Paneled  rooms  gave  place  for  them — 
even  as  the  revival  of  paneling  today  de- 
mands them — to  take  the  place  of  the 
heavy  elegance  of  Louis  XIV  salons. 
They  thrust  their  heads  above  a  door  or 
window,  they  crown  a  mirror,  they  give 
an  aligresse  to  walls  of  monotone.  In  a 
word,  they  fill  the  purpose  of  the  earliest 
painting — to  decorate  a  wall,  to  remain  a 
part  of  it,  not  to  become  an  easel  paint- 
ing. And  was  that  not  the  first  use  of 
paintings,  and  did  not  the  frescoed  wall 
antedate  the  picture  which  could  be  dis- 
placed at  will  ? 

Flower  painting  is  not  for  every  artist. 
He  who  chooses  inanimate  subjects  such 
as  this  has  previously  chosen  to  give  him- 
self to  nature.  Notwithstanding  the  for- 
mality, the  sophistication  of  some  of  the 
compositions — which  were  requisites  of  the 
times — the  flowers  are  painted  with  a 
spiritual  vision  that  only  he  can  have  who 
has  dreamed  through  long  hours  of  hot 
sunlight,  and  through  fragrant  twilights, 
when  perfumes  are  released  and  petals 
crisp.  Louis  Tessier  gave  his  life  to  gar- 
lands, Oudry  supplemented  them  with  ani- 
mals, Le  Riche,  Sauvage,  and  the  North- 
erners, Van  der  Myn  and  Van  Spaen- 
donck,  painted  with  an  abandon  of  beauty. 

Late  in  the  century  Le  Riche  painted 
the  decorative  spirit  of  his  time  in  a  vase 
of  flowers,  which  is  as  intellectual  in  ar- 
rangement as  the  bouquets  of  Japan.  The 
three  Japanese  requisites  are  here,  the  in- 
{Continued  on  page  192) 


Van  Spaendonck's  aim  was  to  put  in  the  salon  a  basket  of  fresh 
flowers  crisp  with  dew 


Desporte  gives  us  the  exclusive  elegance  of  still  life  penetrated 
by  animal  pets 
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Sauvage  and  Van  Spaendonck  combined  their  art  in  a  medallion 
of  grisaille,  entoure  with  grapes 


On   a   background   of   pinkish   gray   brick   is   hung   a  companion 
medallion    with  quaintly  decorous   flowers 


Van  der  Myn  concerned  himself    with    animals    and    portrayed    the 
spirit  of  the  well-bred  dog 


Van  der  Myn's  clever  use  of  sweeping  curves  is  noticeable  in  hound 

and  horn 


When  Fine  Paintings  are  Purely  Decorations 


asm 
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Dress— A  Fine  Art! 


CONSTANTIN  GUYS,  Fils 


THE  dress  designer  who  understands  the 
intrinsic  relation  between  the  art  of  cos- 
tume and  the  industrial  arts  is  in  a  su- 
perior position  to  create  productions  in  which 
the  artistic  factors  are  not  submerged  by 
Fashion.  All  of  the  arts  of  design  form  a 
spiritual  nexus,  finding  an  intuitive  harmony 
in  the  mind  of  the  artist  who  is  more  than  a 
specialist.  Such  an  artist  interprets  his  spe- 
cialty in  the  richer  and  profounder  sources  of 
those  principles  common  to  all  the  arts  of 
design. 

One  type  of  dress  designer  understands 
fabrics,  dressmaking,  and  perhaps  the  psychol- 
ogy of  women.  He  is  a  fashion-mechanic ; 
seldom  an  artist.  The  creative  designer  like- 
wise knows  these  technical  features,  but  he 
perceives  the  relationship  of  dress  to  the  fine 
and  applied  arts;  is  not  uncultured;  follows 
the  evolution  of  art,  literature,  and  craftsman- 
ship. His  brain  receives  the  multi-colored  im- 
pressions of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  past  and  present. 

I  must  confess  that  this  species  of  artist 
finds  a  better  habitat  in  France  than  in  this 
country;  yet  the  impetus  of  the  industrial  arts 
in  the  United  States  is  bringing  us  nearer  to 
the  cultivation  of  such  a  type,  which  will  com- 
pare to  the  natural  genius  of  France,  as  the 
marvelous  plant  creation  of  a  Luther  Bur- 
bank  compares  with  the  productions  of  nature. 

In  his  prime  Worth  haunted  the  museums; 
Poiret  is  still  a  tireless  student  of  the  theatre 
and  was  one  of  the  first  to  profit  from  the 
renovation  of  color  revealed  by  Bakst  and 
Anisfeld. 

In  this  article  I  should  like  to  trace  in  a 
concrete  form  the  influence  of  the  various 
crafts — ancient  and  modern — on  dress.  In  the 
last  few  years  there  has  been  a  keener  per- 
ception of  the  relationship  between  jewelry 
and  dress,  and  the  possibility  of  the  jeweler 
working  in  harmony  with  the  costume  de- 
signer. I  recall  a  recent  concert  in  the  Metrop- 
olis at  which  a  prima  donna,  robed  in  fabric 
heavy  as  damask,  wore  jewels  of  most  evanes- 
cent tints.  The  disharmony  was  so  painful 
that  it  seemed  to  detract  even  from  the  qual- 
ity of  her  singing.  And  was  it  not  Madame 
de  Sevigny  who  remarked  that  good  taste  in 
dress  was  often  determined  by  the  kind  of  jew- 
els worn  with  the  gown? 

THE  jewel  in  its  setting  must  harmonize 
with  the  figure,  the  line  and  the  type  of 
the  gown.  Age  and  physical  characteristics 
should  determine  the  selection  of  gems,  as  well 
as  the  occasion  for  which  the  jewels  are  worn. 
Manifestly,  jewels  appropriate  for  street  cos- 
tume would  be  out  of  place  on  an  evening 
dress.  Most  important,  however,  is  the  se- 
lection of  a  jewel  that  in  color  harmonizes 
with  the  texture  and  color  of  the  dress.  Rela- 
tively opaque  tints  like  turquoise  can  never 
harmonize  with  a  light  fluffy  material  such 
as  chiffon.  All  this  means  that  the  jeweler 
and  the  style  specialist  have  a  common  aim  in 
the  furtherance  of  good  taste  and  should  be 
familiar  with  the  developments  in  their  re- 
spective fields. 

Let  us  consider  the  influence  of  another 
craft  on  costume.  With  the  revival  of  the 
Batik  process  in  recent  years,  a  stimulus  has 
been  given  in  the  direction  of  bold  designs 
and  vital  color.  Batik,  as  is  well  known,  is 
a  method   of    applying  designs   to   fabrics   by 


Prelude 

/SHALL  assume  that  which  to  some  minds  may 
seem  Utopian.  Imagine  a  large  council  hall, 
decorated,  not  in  a  period,  but  in  good  taste;  with 
a  minimum  of  simple  furnishings,  richly  simple. 
Around  a  table  are  seated  the  representatives  of  the 
Arts  of  Design — of  furniture  and  tapestry  and  deco- 
ration— of  rare  rugs,  precious  stones  and  artistic 
dress.  These  craftsmen -artists  are  gathered  to 
accomplish  by  group  effort  that  development  of  Ap- 
plied Art  without  which  all  culture  is  spurious. 
There  is  a  comity  in  attitude,  thought  and  aspiration 
and  from  this  free  exchange  of  tolerant  minds 
emerges  the  first  coherent  medium  for  synthetic 
expression.  Is  this  a  Utopia?  Or  is  the  present 
advance  in  American  industrial  art  a  happy  augury 
that  the  day  is  not  remote  when  not  only  will  de- 
signers in  the  various  crafts  exchange  inspiration, 
but  join  with  business  men  of  vision  to  make  the 
Beautiful  Real. 

means  of  liquid  bees-wax  or  other  glutinous 
substance,  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  the  de- 
sign itself  or  a  background  for  a  design.  The 
outstanding  result  of  this  revival  has  been  to 
accentuate  our  color  sense,  which  in  this  coun- 
try has  been  suppressed  for  years  through  a 
false  conception  of  simplicity. 

I  need  not  refer  in  more  than  a  passing 
manner  to  the  inspiration  afforded  dress  de- 
signers by  tapestry  themes,  the  involution  of 
rug  designs,  and  decorative  schemes.  Nor 
should  we  ignore  the  influence  of  Greek 
drapery  and  sculpture  in  developing  an  Ameri- 
can silhouette  just  in  line  and  proportion.  In 
following  the  lines  of  the  natural  figure — a 
practice  initiated  by  Greek  art — the  costume 
designer  will  not  go  astray.  It  seems  reason- 
able to  assume  that  the  Greek  influence  car- 
ries a  more  vital  message  to  modern  minds 
than  Borneo  excesses  in  tattooing;  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  in  recent  months  French  as 
well  as  American  designers  have  preferred  the 
influences  of  Moroccan  primitive  art  to  that 
modern  art  which  is  grounded  in  linear  beauty. 

Line  and  Color 
The  movement  initiated  by  the  Russians  to 
rescue  our  color  sense  from  the  shadow  stage 
of  the  Victorian  era  had  an  invigorating  in- 
fluence on  the  color  element  in  dress.  Boris 
Anisfeld  made  his  colors  shout  like  a  choir  of 
trumpets  in  a  super-orchestra — the  colossal  or- 
chestra dreamed  of  by  Beethoven  for  his  un- 
finished Tenth  Symphony.  Bakst  followed 
with  a  welding  of  scenery  and  costume,  in  a 
magic  ensemble.  Too  often  this  revival  of 
color  has  been  accompanied  by  a  sacrifice  of 
architectural  beauty,  but  in  the  best  work  of 
Bakst,  his  "Pappillons  Ballet,"  for  example, 
there  is  a  happy  blending  of  the  decorative 
and  the  pictorial.  The  mid-Victorian  cos- 
tumes for  this  Schumann  fantasy  are  a  model 
for  the  dress  designer.  A  healthy  people  loves 
color.  Americans,  with  a  sense  of  humor  and 
love  of  life,  have  too  often  in  the  past  repressed 
their  natural  desire  for  robust  colors,  lest  they 
be  charged  with  levity  or  bad  taste.  Only  in 
her  outdoor  moods  does  the  American  girl  re- 
veal her  buoyancy  in  dress  of  radiant  color. 
In  the  cities  we  are  too  subdued.  Matrons 
seek  an  asylum  in  deadly  blacks,  forgetting 
that  there  is  no  color  like  gray  for  maturing 
years.  This  restraint  has  had  one  compensa- 
tion, however,  since  it  has  discouraged  the 
crude  and  the  vulgar. 

TIME  was  when  life  was  deemed  a  feast 
of  self-torture  for  the  ascetic,  and  gloomy 
artists  painted  pictures  in  severe  blacks.     To- 


day, with  the  swifter  tempi  of  existence  and 
the  Bergsonian  "clan  vital"  encompassing  us 
like  a  vast  cinema,  the  artist  seeks  vivid  ef- 
fects, color-symphonies,  and  life-enhancing 
values. 

There  is  a  simple  guide  to  the  correct  color 
scheme  of  your  costume.  There  are  no  secrets 
in  dress  problems ;  there  is  either  taste  or  lack 
of  taste.  Observe  this  fascinating  natural 
fact:  Seated  on  the  lawn,  the  white  gown  and 
face  of  a  woman  will  assume  color  values  of 
reflected  green.  Nature  often  gives  us  clues 
where  the  designer  gives  us  recipes. 

For  those  not  versed  in  the  secrets  of  color 
mixing,  harmonies  of  one  color  are  safe  and 
sane.  It  should  be  remembered  that  variety 
in  one  color  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
different  materials. 

In  using  or  trying  to  secure  harmonies  of 
contrasting  colors  there  should  always  be  one 
dominant  color  in  the  dress,  the  subsidiary 
colors  disposed  in  smaller  quantities,  thus  giv- 
ing the  effect  of  emphasis.  The  supreme  effect 
in  costume  is  achieved  by  an  intermingling  of 
colors  which  fuse  naturally.  And  if  a  fashion 
dictates  discordant  color  combinations,  that 
fashion  can  never  become  art.  Good  colors 
can  be  had  in  inexpensive  materials  as  in  the 
costliest  fabrics,  so  that  the  choice  resolves  it- 
self into  a  question  of  taste  rather  than  of 
money. 

Josef  Urban  Discusses  Color 

The  recent  advent  of  Josef  Urban  into  the 
ranks  of  costume  designers  for  the  stage,  and 
his  interpretation  of  American  nuances  in  his 
paintings  for  the  "Follies,"  suggested  to  me 
the  advisability  of  getting  his  views  on  this 
subject.  While  an  advocate  of  Light,  he  re- 
fuses to  join  it  with  Fury,  and  presents  an 
interesting  balance  of  the  classical  with  the 
modern  tendencies. 

"Costume,"  he  reminded  me,  "should  never 
be  a  disturbing  element  on  the  stage."  Nor, 
I  added,  should  it  be  too  conspicuous  in  the 
case  of  the  individual. 

Mr.  Urban  dresses  the  principals  in  a  given 
scene  in  outstanding  colors,  which  signal  to 
the  audience  in  a  less  crude  manner  than  the 
old  method  of  pushing  the  leading  lady  into 
the  front,  and  herding  the  rest  of  the  company 
around  the  ring. 

He  quoted  a  striking  instance  of  revealing 
personality  through  costume  in  his  work  on 
"Faust."  Under  the  old  method,  Marguerite, 
this  lady  more  sinned  against  than  sinning, 
was  thrust  by  the  stage  manager  into  the 
limelight.  Mr.  Urban,  by  dressing  her  inter- 
pretatively,  enables  her  to  mingle  with  the 
entire  chorus  of  the  stage,  yet  she  dominates 
that  group  and  the  audience  is  never  at  a  loss 
to  follow  her. 

He  is  not  over  optimistic  as  to  the  future 
of  Batik,  and  will  not  follow  the  Futurists 
Rolla,  LoefHer,  Anisfeld,  in  their  imaginative 
flights.  He  sticks  to  the  story,  libretto  or 
score,  and  has  a  strongly  developed  feeling  for 
line.  His  Wagnerian  settings  to  be  revealed 
this  fall  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
are  architectural  rather  than  decorative,  and 
his  distances  have  a  mystical  quality. 

It  is  not  his  innovations  that  need  concern 
us  here,  but  his  adherence  to  fundamental 
principles.  These  govern  your  costume,  as 
they  determine  his  work. 
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French  Designs  Inspired  by  the  American  Silhouette 


Fantasies  for  the  Fall  from   Bontoit   Teller  ami  Company 


Boudoir  gown  based  on  batik  design  and  Javanese  suggestion 


Home  dinner  goivn  and  tea  gown  of  silver  and  gold  brocade  imvoven 

with  red  silk 


In  this  afternoon  frock  Lanvin  has  joined  American  chic  to  French 

charm 


Dinner  dress  of  lightest  weight  velvet  adhering  to  the  unchanging 
principles  of  line  and  simplicity 
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Themes  of  the  English  Sporting  Print  in  Paint 

Gallery  Notes 


EXHIBITIONS  which 
closed  a  brilliant  season  of 
showings  had  about  them 
an  air  of  informality,  and  appealed 
with  an  intimacy  which  the  small 
room  bestows.  A  ten-minute  stop 
on  a  promenade  was  all  they  asked, 
and  thus  appealed  to  large  num- 
bers. One-man  shows  they  often 
were,  and  these  alternated  with 
gatherings  under  the  head  of  sub- 
jects. At  the  Ackerman  Gallery 
the  walls  were  hung  with  those  old 
paintings  which  were  the  fathers 
of  the  happy  genera  of  sporting 
prints. 

In  these  motoring  days  the  Lon- 
don mail-coach,  as  painted  by  J.  F. 
Herring,  Sr.,  in  1 841 ,  is  more  than 
an  object  of  art ;  it  is  a  chapter  in 
history.  The  coach  as  a  means  of 
quick  transporting  of  men  and  post- 
bags  is  a  curiosity.  But  Herring's 
painting  contains  things  that  are 
always  in  fashion,  cool  gray  atmos- 
phere enveloping  the  downs,  a 
morning  freshness,  and  a  four-in- 
hand  putting  in  their  most  vigorous 
work  with  strength  and  spirit.  It 
is  a  byway  to  which  the  artist 
brings  us,  but  one  which  makes  the 
memory  tingle  with  past  excur- 
sions. He  knew  how  to  paint  his 
(Continued  on  page  188) 


"Coaching,  the  London  and  Edtnborough  Mail,"  painted  by  ].  F.  Hrrring,  Sr ,  in  1841 


i 


An  old  painting  called  "Hunting"  by  J.  N.  Sartorius,  1808 
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8T  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THEIR  MAJESTIES 
THE  KING  AND  QUEEN 


CRICHTON  BROS. 

of  London 

GOLDSMITHS  and  SILVERSMITHS 

In  New  York:  636,  Fifth  Avenue 
In  Chicago:  622,  S.  Michigan  Avenue 
In  London:  22,  Old  Bond  Street 


• 


» 


QUEEN  ANNE  SILVER  -  included  in  an  assem- 
blage of  rare  OLD  ENGLISH  Pieces  embodying 
the  purest  spirit  of  the  renowned  eras,  the  Elizabethan, 
the  Jacobean,  the  Georgian,  Also  faultless  REPRO- 
DUCTIONS by  Crichton  Brothers — now  on  view. 
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From  Dancing  to  Drama 

CHARLES  HENRY  MELTZER 


DRAMA  and  dancing  to  the  average 
man  are  things  apart.  And  yet  Terp- 
sichore   ranked     with     all    the    other 

Muses.    Art,  to  the  average  man  and  the  aver- 
age woman,  seems  limited  to  painting,  music, 

sculpture,  poetry,  and  architecture.     Drama? 

Oh,  yes.     It  is  a  form  of  art.     But  dancing? 

Urn!     It   is   the   hand-maiden   of   ball-rooms! 
And   yet   the   Greeks, 

who     knew    so     many 

truths,    set    dancing    in 

the  forefront  of  the  arts. 

Dancing  and  poetry  were 

the  beginning  of  tragedy 

— as  music  and  dancing 

both    expressed    religion. 

When     David     "danced 

before  the  Ark"  he  may 

unconsciously    have    laid 

the  foundations  of  grand 

opera.    And  the  old  bac- 

chanalia    were    religious 

functions.  Even  the  bal- 
lets  of   the   opera   stage 

are  not  mere  toe-dancing. 

The  dancers  who  distort 

their  limbs  so  curiously 

are     also     actors.      The 

chief  figures  in  the  con- 
ventional opera  ballets  of 

pre-Russian    times    have 

told  and  re-told  the  same 

old  simple  tale  of  love, 

pursuit,  and  courtship. 
The  minor  dancers  have 
been  choruses.  Not  in 
the  noble  way  of  ancient 

Greece.     But  still  real  choruses 
of  the  stage  are  pantomimists. 

The  relationship  between  art  and  pirouettes 
is  somewhat  vague.  Au  fond,  the  ballerina 
is  a  contortionist.  However,  she  must  have 
grace,  and,  above  all,  she  must  have  amazing 
strength.  Some  toe-dancers  have  witched  the 
world.  Cerrito,  Taglioni,  Vestris,  their  names 
still  live.  Such  airy  fairies  are  not  known  to- 
day. Their  native  charms  eked  out  their 
wondrous  skill  and  lent  a  gloss  of  art  to  acro- 
batics. But  they  all  stood  for  a  bad,  futile, 
perverse  thing,  not  very 
closely  linked  with  gen- 
uine drama. 

The  Italians  wrought 
a  closer  bond  between 
drama  and  dancing, 
when  they  devised  sym- 
bolical ballets  of  the 
"Excelsior"  pattern. 
They  gave  more  promi- 
nence, no  doubt,  to  pan- 
tomime, which  is  dumb 
acting,  good  both  for 
tragic  and  for  comic 
purposes. 

Then  Isadora  Duncan 
at  last  dawned  on  us, 
and  dancing  took  on  rare 
and  gracious  forms.  It 
went  back  to  the  classic 
styles  of  Greece,  styles 
set  by  nature  and  divine 
emotion.  The  expres- 
sion of  the  soul  by  means 
of  movement  is  Dun- 
can's   definition    of    her 


old-new  art.  It  aims  at  making  motion  beau- 
tiful and  expressive  of  all  human  moods  and 
life. 

And,  at  this  point,  it  touches  drama  proper. 
For  what  is  drama  if  it  does  not  show  the  joy 
and  grief  and  hate  and  pain  and  love  of  Man  ? 
Duncan  insists  on  perfect  harmony  between 
soul  and  bodv.     The  movements  of  the  dancer 


Andreas  Pavley  and  Anna  Ludmilla 

All  dancers 


Ruth  St.  Denis 


must  be  eloquent.  To  some  extent,  at  least, 
they  should  be  spontaneous.  They  should  not 
be  harsh,  abrupt,  or  angular.  The  art  of  Dun- 
can is  bound  up  with  rhythm.  Feeling  and 
movement  are  in  unison.  And  both  reveal 
themselves  in  rhythmic  lines.  For  that  is  na- 
ture's way  and  always  was.  The  boughs,  the 
waves,  the  winds,  all  have  their  rhythms. 
Their  lines  are  curves.  Their  curves  are  beau- 
tiful, and  all  of  them  obey  the  laws  of  na- 
ture. An  eccentric  woman,  a  few  years  ago, 
tried    to    persuade    us   to    the   contrary.      She 


Isadora  Duncan 


danced  weird  somethings  at  the  Metropolitan, 
replacing  curves  by  angles  and  straight  lines. 
To  excuse  herself  she  had  evolved  a  theory, 
too  cryptic  and  absurd  to  be  recalled.  She 
danced — or  postured — and  was  seen  no  more. 
A  few  admired  her.  But  the  public  smiled. 
Duncan  taught  much  to  the  great  Russian 
dancers,  among  them  Karsovina  and  Pavlowa. 
The  art  of  dancing  grew 
still  more  dramatic.  But 
the  result  was  very 
incomplete.  "Schehere- 
zade,"  "The  Fire  Bird," 
and  those  other  ballets 
of  the  Diaghelev  type 
were  compromises,  weld- 
ing old  operatic  modes 
and  forms  with  sym- 
bolic-classic and  expres- 
sive styles.  In  "The 
Faun"  ("L'Apres-midi 
d'un  Faune"),  that  de- 
cadent, but  gifted  artist, 
Nijinsky,  defied  conven- 
tion and  put  drama  first. 
The  "Faun"  was  frank, 
perhaps  too  frank  at 
times,  in  its  expression 
of  a  satyr's  unchecked 
moods.  It  told  a  story, 
without  spoken  words, 
in  movement,  and  it  was 
aided  greatly  by  De- 
bussy's tones.  It  had 
not  the  severities  of  the 
chorus — dances  and  soli 
devised  by  Duncan  for 
her  "Orpheus"  and  "Iphigenia."  It  lacked 
the  tragic  beauty  and  austere  simplicity  of 
that  wonderful  creation  in  which,  some  years 
ago,  Duncan  suggested  by  a  few  most  simple 
movements,  at  the  Metropolitan,  the  awaken- 
ing and  release  of  chain-bound  Russia.  Not 
many,  I  dare  say,  who  saw  her  then,  caught 
more  than  a  mere  hint  of  what  she  did.  The 
Russians  understood,  though  perhaps  they  only 
really  fathomed  her. 

"Interpretations,"  "Idylls,"  "dance  poems" 
— the  Duncan  "dances"  were  all  these  in  turn. 
But  they  put  drama  into 
dancing,  too.  They 
proved  the  sistership  of 
Terpsichore  and  Mel- 
pomene. 

"Dancing,"  said  our 
American  Isadora,  in 
one  of  her  essays,  "is 
not  only  the  art  which 
allows  the  human  soul 
to  express  itself  through 
movement,  it  is  also  the 
basis  of  a  whole  concep- 
tion of  a  more  supple 
and  harmonious,  natural 
life.  It  is  not,  as  some 
suppose,  an  arrangement 
of  more  or  less  arbitrary 
steps,  resulting  from  me- 
chanical combinations." 

Opinions  differ  as  to 
the  propriety  or  need  of 
"interpreting"  sympho-  " 
nies  in  dancing.  Yet 
there  was  beauty  and  de- 
lightful eloquence  in 
{Continued  on  page  190) 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


The  Latest  Developments  of  the 

Russian  Stage 


THE  Russian  drama  before  the  Revolu- 
tion reached  such  a  high  degree  of  de- 
velopment that  it  was  universally  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  foremost  institutions  of 
modern  history.  The  achievements  of  the 
Moscow  Art  Theatre,  of  the  Moscow  Ka- 
merny  Theatre,  of  Zimin  Opera,  of  the  Kom- 
missarzhevsky  Theatre,  and  of  the  Theatre  of 
Musical  Drama  in  Petrograd,  are  considered 
in  some  places  the  most  unusual  artistic  at- 
tempts on  the  stage.  The  question  that  inter- 
ests everybody  concerned  with  drama  is 
whether  the  Russian  stage  can  survive  the 
great  political  upheaval  or  whether  it  will  de- 
generate to  insignificant  platitude,  as  in  France 
under  the  Terror? 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  art  under  any 
revolution  suffers,  for  the  mind  of  the  masses, 
no  matter  how  high  the  degree  of  their  edu- 
cation, is  unable  to  grasp  aesthetic  subtleties; 
it  requires  years  or  generations  of  specific  train- 
ing and  learning.  No  art  can  flourish  under 
the  dictation  of  popular  taste,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  must  be  born  of  the  soul  of  the  peo- 
ple. Popular  taste  produces  the  heroines  of 
magazine  covers. 

While  the  Soviet  regime  took  over  the  old 
municipal  and  state  theatres  in  all  cities  and 
towns,  the  private  operas  and  playhouses  were 
left  to  the  care  of  the  private  companies.  As 
before,  the  Soviet  leaders  seek  to  use  the  thea- 
tres as  doctrinaire  vehicles  on  a  larger  scale 
than  ever  before.  Indeed,  many  of  the  fore- 
most opera  houses  and  theatres  have  been 
transformed  into  propagandist  moving  picture 
houses  and  show  places  of  an  inferior  nature. 

While  the  Soviet  regime  has  recognized  the 
importance  of  the  drama  and  given  it  liberal 
support,  yet  it  has  failed  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  art  is  and  remains  always  aristocratic  in 
its  fundamentals.  The  so-called  People's 
Kommissars  of  the  Council  of  Education,  who 
now  have  charge  of  the  state  theatres,  like  the 
American  union  leaders,  are  plain  politicians, 
who  do  not  realize  the  importance  of  drama 
in  its  classic  sense,  and  thus  have  degraded 
the  stage  where  the  competition  was  less  no- 
ticeable, as,  for  instance,  in  the  provinces. 

There  were  more  than  five  or  six  hundred 
state  or  municipal  theatres  in  Russia  before 
the  Revolution,  and  these  all  went  under  the 
control  of  the  above-named 
Soviet  of  Education.  Its  first 
move  was  to  abolish  the  guild- 
spirit  and  the  rule  of  a  recog- 
nized art  authority  as  a  direc- 
tor of  the  theatre  and  to  place 
it  under  the  bureaucratic  rule 
of  a  specific  Kommissar,  who 
usually  had  to  be  a  politician 
and  emphasized  Soviet  propa- 
ganda and  education.  The 
actors  and  actresses  remained, 
as  they  had  been  before,  func- 
tionaries of  the  state,  and  re- 
ceived their  pay  from  the  na- 
tional treasury.  But  those  in- 
stitutions soon  deteriorated  ar- 
tistically, so  that  new  art  thea- 
tres, playhouses  or  operas  have 
been  formed  on  a  co-operative 
basis  by  dissatisfied  artists. 

Most  known  abroad  of  the 
Russian  playhouses  is  the  Mos- 
cow   Art    Theatre.      This    is 
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now  being  run,  as  before,  by  Constantine 
Stanislavsky  and  Vladimir  Nemirovich  Dan- 
chenko,  on  a  co-operative  basis,  with  the  staff 
of  actors  and  artists  and  the  patrons  of  the 
celebrated  institute.  Irrespective  of  the  many 
drawbacks  and  difficulties  that  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem brought  about,  the  Art  Theatre  closed 
its  past  season  with  the  same  moral  and  eco- 
nomic success  that  it  had  shown  previously.  It 
has  always  been  so  crowded  that  seats  for 
plays  had  to  be  ordered  weeks  ahead.  The 
secret  of  such  an  achievement  lies  in  its  high 
artistic  traditions,  in  the  fact  that  the  stage 
is  not  considered  a  medium  for  producing 
amusement,  but  for  giving  true  pictures  of 
the  human  soul-life,  besides  its  outspoken  sin- 
cerity in  dramatic  realism.  The  realism  of 
this  institute  is,  however,  not  of  the  kind 
staged  in  New  York,  but  a  spiritual  realism, 
a  use  of  the  realistic  form  as  a  means  and  not 
an  end,  a  means  to  the  more  graphic  interpreta- 
tion of  life. 

Though  it  has  been  said  that  the  Moscow 
Art  Theatre  is  a  typically  Russian  institution 
and  nationalistic  to  its  core,  the  fact  remains 
that  on  the  stage  of  no  other  theatre  has 
there  been  performed  so  large  a  variety  of 
plays  of  all  nations.  A  great  manv  plays  of 
previous  seasons  are  repeated  and  new  ones 
added  to  the  repertoire.  Thus  Tchekhoff's 
"Sea  Gull"  and  "Uncle  Vania,"  produced  for 
the  first  time  in  1898,  continue  to  appear  every 
season.  The  Art  Theatre  includes  the  plays 
of  Shakespeare,  Moliere,  Ibsen,  Hauptman, 
Knut  Hansun,  and  Maeterlinck  in  its  exten 
sive  repertory.  In  fact,  the  policy  of  the  Art 
Theatre  grew  out  of  Anton  Tchekhoff's  style. 
Before  the  existence  of  this  institute  it  was 
considered  impossible  to  produce  the  plays  of 
Tchekhoff — their  psychology  seemed  to  frus- 
trate the  possibility  of  dramatic  effect. 

It  must  be  emphasized  on  this  occasion  that 
all  theatres  in  Russia  have  given  and  continue 
to  give  repertoire  plays,  and  by  this  method 
hold  the  spontaneity  of  the  players.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  Russian  theatre  has  been  not  to 
present  a  play  through  the  medium  of  the 
stage,  but  to  represent  it  as  an  independent 
entity  existing  side  by  side  with  the  observing 
audience.  The  subject  of  the  play  is  consid- 
ered as  a  picture  of  a  definite  world  perfectly 


A  scene  from  the  play  of  the  Moscow  Free  Theatre  by  Tairoff 


complete  in  itself  and  needing  only  a  faithful 
reproduction  to  become  a  living  world.  Of 
the  two  elements  of  the  theatre,  the  stage  and 
the  audience,  the  second  operates  merely  as  a 
superfluous  attachment,  making  itself  felt  only 
through  the  necessity  of  providing  for  it  a 
huge  window  through  which  it  gets  a  glimpse 
of  the  world  enacted.  The  Art  Theatre  car- 
ries this  illusion  to  its  farthest  limits. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  Russian  stage  has 
been  its  special  tendency  toward  ensemble- 
acting  and  the  abolition  of  the  star-roles. 
This  demands  a  centralization  of  all  the  di- 
recting powers  in  the  hands  of  a  stage-director, 
who  is  not  a  mere  clerk  or  business  man,  but 
an  artist  himself. 

While  the  Art  Theatre  of  Moscow  grew 
put  of  the  realistic  theory  that  "naturalness" 
is  the  utmost  aim  of  the  stage,  there  existed 
long  ago  in  Russia  a  parallel  movement  which 
strived  to  deny  psychologic  realism  and  em- 
phasize aesthetic  symbolism.  The  argument 
of  the  leaders  of  this  movement  is  that  the 
stage  should  not  be  devoted  solely  to  the 
spoken  drama,  but  should  include  musical  pan- 
tomime, ballet,  and  a  combination  of  all  these 
arts.  The  audience  should  not  be  made  to  feel 
reality,  but  frankly  told  that  the  reality  is 
that  which  it  can  itself  imagine ;  the  stage 
giving  only  the  symbolic  suggestion  of  a  drama. 
This  is  known  as  the  Oriental  school  of  sym- 
bolism. 

The  first  men  to  take  up  this  form  of  drama 
were  Alexander  Tairoff  in  Moscow  and  Mey- 
erhold  in  Petrograd.  While  Tairoff  started 
his  operations  in  the  Free  Theatre  of  Mos- 
cow, which  is  now  called  the  Kamerny  Thea- 
tre, Meyerhold  joined  hands  with  the  late 
Vera  Kommissarzhevsky  in  Petrograd.  He  is 
now  the  director  of  Alexander  Theatre  and 
opened  a  theatre  known  as  Kommissarzhevsky 
Theatre.  These  two  Russian  managers  are  in- 
spired by  the  art  of  Maeterlinck  and  Sologub. 
They  seek  to  reveal  the  inner  mysteries  of  life 
by  making  the  audience  experience  them  as 
actual  facts.  Their  ambition  is  to  break  down 
the  barrier  between  the  stage  and  the  audience, 
and  to  make  the  performance  a  kind  of  relig- 
ious service  in  which  the  individuality  of  the 
spectator  merges  into  some  sublime  vision  of 
his  own  inner  world.  The  solution  of  this 
problem  gives  great  credit  to 
their  theatrical  sagacity.  They 
produced  Maeterlinck,  Solo- 
gub, and  many  Oriental  dra- 
mas on  one  plane,  reducing 
the  depth  of  the  stage  t6  a 
narrow  band  at  the  footlights 
and  setting  the  actors  against 
flat  decorative  scenery.  In 
this  way  they  strangely  de- 
materialized  the  stage. 

Though  the  use  of  flat  set- 
tings was  known  in  the  Ori- 
ent, its  application  by  Tairoff 
and  Meyerhold  combined  it  in 
a  new  way  with  the  symbolic 
psychology  of  the  play,  and 
gave  it  a  special  significance 
through  the  application  of  the 
old  principle  to  the  modern 
thought  and  spirit  of  the 
drama.  A  special  chanting 
dialogue  was  employed,  dif- 
fused lights  were  increased 
(Continlued  on  page  186) 
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Art  in  American  Industry 

W.   FRANK  PURDY,   Editor  Department  of  Industrial  Art 


OPINIONS  gathered  from  several  repre- 
sentative American  business  men  reveal 
not  only  general  enthusiasm  concerning 
the  high  standards  of  American  industrial  art 
but  also  determined  efforts  on  the  part  of  many 
of  our  industries  to  establish  an  independent 
and  beautiful  art  in  industry. 

Expressions  of  opinion  have  been  candid,  and 
therefore  all  the  more  useful.  Censure  was 
not  spared  when  the  speaker  saw  fit  to 
criticize.  American  business  is  keenly  alive  to 
the  value  of  the  art  element,  just  as  much  so 
as  the  Board  of  Reconstruction  of  Great 
Britain  which  recently  declared  that  "one  of 
the  most  essential  factors  in  regaining  her  pre- 
war status  in  the  markets  of  the  world  is  the 
introduction  of  a  greater  element  of  art  in  her 
manufactures."  Never  before  have  such  in- 
telligent and  concrete  efforts  been  made  in 
America  to  utilize  art  as  a  selling  force;  and 
one  is  almost  tempted  to  measure  the  time  be- 
fore American  manufacturers  take  a  leading 
position  in  the  world's  artistic  production. 

To  quicken  these  efforts  into  vitalized  real- 
ity has  been  the  motivating  force  back  of  this 
department  in  Arts  &  Decoration. 

The  time  is  foreseen  shortly  by  M.  D.  C. 
Crawford,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  textile 
field  in  America,  when  we  shall  export  as  well 
as  import  decorative  fabrics.  He  says  in  his 
letter,  published  below,  that  within  the  past 
five  years  "we  have  developed  a  creative  in- 
dependence of  a  high  order." 

Mr.  Louis  C.  Tiffany  deplores  the  fact  that 
many  of  our  manufacturers  are  still  too  com- 
mercial. He  warns  against  the  practice  of  imi- 
tation. "But,"  he  insists,  "the  evil  is  not  in 
cheap  but  in  inartistic  reproduction.  If  a 
cheap  reproduction  is  artistic  a  service  has  been 
rendered  to  the  country.  So  long  as  production 
is  compatible  with  artistic  standards,  the 
cheaper  the  better." 

The  constructive  movement  conducted  by 
Arts  &  Decoration,  leading  toward  a  high- 
class  industrial  art  for  America,  drew 
particular  praise  from  John  P.  Adams,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Kensington  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, manufacturers  of  fine  furniture,  artd 
Sidney  Blumenthal,  President  of  the  Shelton 
Looms,  manufacturers  of  artistic  velvets  and 
upholsteries,  both  of  whom  stressed  the  need 
for  general  education  and  inspiration  of  the 
kind  presented  in  this  department. 

In  calling  attention  to  this  need  Mr. 
Blumenthal  said,  "The  prevailing  conception 
is  a  vague  idea  that  art  is  something  ethereal, 
and  that  to  make  it  useful  by  associating  it 
with  industry  is  to  lower  it.  .  .   .  It  has  been 


my  experience  that  our  most  artistic  products 
are  the  best  sellers.  .  .  .  The  idea  is  gradually 
vanishing  that  foreign  goods  are  better.  .  .  . 
The  American  manufacturer  is  conscientiously 
attempting  to  produce  better  things  because  he 
is  becoming  aware  of  the  selling  value  of  the 
art  element." 

Mr.  Adams  takes  the  stand  that  "There  is 
wholly  sympathetic  relation  between  the  fine 
arts  'and  the  industrial  arts.  .  .  .  There  is 
nothing  incongruous  in  emphasizing  this  re- 
lationship by  housing  the  treasures  of  both 
under  one  roof."  Mr.  Adams  draws  a  dis- 
tinction here  between  the  "fine"  and  "in3us- 
trial"  arts  which  might  arouse  a  contrary 
opinion  from  Ralph  E.  Erskine,  President  of 
the  Erskine-Danforth  Corporation,  makers  of 
decorative  furniture,  who  says:  "The  great- 
est works  of  art  were  not  made  for  museums. 
In  Florence  and  old  France  the  greatest  art- 
ists worked  for  men  who  bought  their  prod- 
ucts for  homes  or  public  buildings  or  churches. 
This  condition  makes  for  the  greatest  art, 
whether  you  call  it  industrial,  fine  or  ap- 
plied." 

In  calling  attention  to  and  commending  the 
co-ordination  of  efforts  between  museums  and 
business,  Mr.  Crawford,  who  has  recently  re- 
turned from  abroad,  writes  in  his  letter  that 
foreigners  have  become  interested  in  the  prac- 
tical use  we  make  of  our  museums.  He  speaks 
of  the  progress  of  our  design  schools,  but  warns 
that  no  "central  organization  can  lay  down 
arbitrary  rules  for  the  guidance  of  any  par- 
ticular industry.  .  .  .  Each  industry  must  be 
induced  to  take  up  the  problem  in  its  own 
way  and  by  its  own  means." 

A  Letter  from  M.  D.  C.  Crawford,  One  of  the 
Leaders  in  the  Textile  Field  in  America 

THE  last  five  years  have  witnessed  a  great 
advance  in  textile  designing  in  America. 
It  can  be  said  with  perfect  candor  that  we  have 
developed  a  creative  independence  of  a  high 
order,  and  that  new  ideas  of  frankly  Ameri- 
can origin  are  not  only  well  received  in  this 
country,  but  until  the  scarcity  of  material  and 
the  European  embargoes  prevented  it,  our  ideas 
were  well  received  in  Europe.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  in  the  next  few  years 
we  will  export,  as  well  as  import,  decorative 
fabrics. 

I  have  recently  returned  from  abroad,  and 
was  delighted  to  find  that  many  individuals 
in  France  and  England  who  are  responsible  for 
their  fine  fabrics  were  very  much  interested  in 
certain   phases   of  our   work — that   American 


design  stood  well  in  their  estimation  and  that 
in  many  instances  they  were  beginning  to  lose 
the  suspicion  that  they  have  always  had  of 
this  market  in  regard  to  copying  their  ideas. 
They  were  particularly  interested  in  the  prac- 
tical use  we  had  made  of  museums  and  in  the 
way  all  our  efforts  had  been  co-ordinated. 

These  results  have  been  obtained  by  a  prac- 
tical co-operation  between  the  industry,  the 
artists  and  the  museums.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  industry  our  local  designers 
have  been  given  a  fair  chance,  and  given  as 
well  practical  instruction  in  the  mechanical 
limitations  of  the  machine.  For  the  first  time 
both  the  stylers  in  the  industry  and  the  de- 
signers have  had  free  access  to  certain  museum 
collections.  I  mean  by  "free  access"  an  op- 
portunity to  handle  and  examine  and  study 
documents  with  the  same  familiarity  that  has 
always  been  accorded  to  the  scientist. 

I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  all 
museums  have  co-operated  in  this  movement. 
There  are,  unfortunately,  still  many  splendid 
institutions,  the  collections  in  which  might  be 
of  the  greatest  use,  that  maintain  a  rather  nar- 
row viewpoint  in  regard  to  withholding  their 
materials  from  designers  or  place  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  their  fullest  use,  that  while 
insignificant  in  themselves,  are  sufficient  to 
discourage  or  annoy  the  artists. 

Before  this  movement  started  there  were 
few  if  any  art  schools  in  America  who  knew 
or  at  least  taught  their  students  even  so  sim- 
ple a  technical  matter  as  the  size  of  modern 
printing  cylinders. 

The  museums,  especially  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  and  the  Brooklyn 
Institute  Museum,  have  co-operated  in  this 
movement  to  an  unprecedented  degree.  After 
carefully  studying  museum  conditions  both  in 
America  and  in  Europe,  I  feel  justified  in  mak- 
ing the  statement  that  no  museum  collections 
in  the  world  are  as  accessible  as  are  the  won- 
derful collections  of  these  two  institutions. 

In  this  way  a  familiarity  with  the  arts  of 
other  ages  has  been  brought  about  in  a  natural, 
normal  way,  that  could  never  have  occurred 
through  merely  seeing  the  documents  on  for- 
mal exhibition. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  an  inevitable  con- 
clusion that  the  three  main  features  are: 

i.  Sympathetic  accord  between  the  designer 
and  the  industry,  coupled  with  a  willingness 
to  recognize  the  personal  ability  of  the  de- 
signer. 

2.  A  thorough  intimate  association  between 
the  documents  in  our  museums  or  private  col- 
lections and  the  designer  and  the,  styler. 
(Continued  on  page  196) 
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Rheims 


Made  in  various  weights 

Rheims  Dinner  Forks, 

Set  of  Six,  $31.00,  up 

Rheinis  Teaspoons, 

Set  of  Six,  $12.00,  up 

Combinations  in  Chest*, 
S12o.00,  up 
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IT  has  always  seemed  to  me  the  pleasantest  and  most  restful  spot 
of  the  day — this  hour  "between  the  dark  and  the  daylight"  — 
tea-time. 

The  soft  shadows,  the  cheerful  hum  of  conversation,  the  sun's  rays  reflected 
in  the  little  pools  of  light  on  the  silver — all  together  seem  to  fill  me  with  a 
sriise  of  tranquility  and  well-being. 

To  be  pouring  at  my  own  tea,  using  my  own  china  and  my  lovely  set  of 
Wallace  Silver,  is  so  wonderful. 

And  it's  most  satisfying  to  realize  that  everything,  down  to  the  minutest 
detail,  is  correct.  Those  little  niceties  that  I  had  always  taken  for  granted  but 
did  not  know  how  to  actually  manage,  I  looked  up  in  the  Wallace  Hostess  Book.  * 
I  suppose  I  really  owe  my  success  as  a  hostess  to  that  trusted  book,  for  it  has 
given  me  the  confidence  and  ease  that  I've  always  believed  is  the  most 
necessary  part  of  entertaining. 

cAn  authoritative  new  book  on  Etiquette 

*The  Wallace  Hostess  Book,  written  by  Winnifred  Fales,  a  recognized 
authority  on  social  matters,  tells  in  text  and  pictures  just  what  every  woman 
needs  to  know  to  give  her  assurance  on  all  occasions  and  to  win  admiration  as 
a  hostess.  Profusely  illustrated  with  correct  table  settings.  Sent  postpaid  for  50c. 
Address:  Bureau  of  Publications. 

Note:  The  V<sz<u  tea-set  i<  shown  in  the  oicture.     Knives  and  fork6  can  be  bad  to  match. 
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SECTIONAL 
SILVER  PLATE 

Hudson  Dinner  F*orks. 
Set  of  Six,  JC.IO 

Hudson  Teaspoons, 

Set  of  Six,  $5.25 

Combinations  in  Chests, 

$40,00.  up 

Guaranteed  without 

time  limit. 


.Wallace  &  Sons  Mfg. 

HVallingford  —  Connecticut 
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Negro  Sculpture 


Here  Are  no  Great  Names  to  Scare  Us  into  Dishonest  Admiration 


CLIVE  BELL 


ALREADY  the  Chelsea  show  of  African 
and  Oceanian  M'ulpture  is  sending  the 
cultivated  public  to  the  ethnographical 
collections  in  the  British  Museum,  just  as, 
last  autumn,  the  show  organized  in  Paris  by 
M.  Paul  Guillaume  filled  the  Trocadero. 
Fine  ladies,  young  painters  and  exquisite  ama- 
teurs are  now  to  be  seen  in  those  long,  dreary 
rooms  that  once  were  abandoned  to  mission- 
aries, anthropologists  and  colonial  soldiers  en- 
hancing their  prestige  by  pointing  out  to  stay- 
at-home  cousins  the  relics  of  a  civilization  they 
helped  to  destroy.  For  my  part  I  like  the 
change.  1  congratulate  the  galleries  and  ad- 
mire the  visitors,  though  the  young  painters, 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  have  been  a  little 
slow. 

Negro  art  was  discovered — its  real  merit 
was  first  recognized,  I  mean — some  fifteen 
years  ago,  in  Paris,  by  the  painters  there. 
Picasso,  Derain,  Matisse  and  Vlaminck  be- 
gan picking  up  such  pieces  as  they  could  find 
in  old  curiosity  and  pawn  shops;  while  Guil- 
laume Apollinaire,  literary  apostle,  followed 
apostolically  at  their  heels.  Thus  a  demand 
was  created  which  M.  Paul  Guillaume  was 
there  to  meet,  and  stimulate.  But,  indeed,  the 
part  played  by  that  enterprising  dealer  is 
highly  commendable ;  for,  the  Trocadero  col- 
lections being,  unlike  the  British,  mediocre 
both  in  quantity  and  quality,  it  was  he  who 
put  the  most  sensitive  public  in  Europe — a 
little  cosmopolitan  group  of  artists,  critics  and 
amateurs — in  the  way  of  seeing  a  number  of 
first-rate   things. 

Because,  in  the  past,  negro  art  has  been 
treated  with  absurd  contempt,  we  are  all  in- 
clined now  to  over-praise  it;  and  because  I 
mean  to  keep  my  head  I  shall  doubtless  by  my 
best  friends  be  called  a  fool.  Judging  from 
the  available  data — no  great  stock,  by  the  way 
— I  should  say  that  negro  art  was  entitled 
to  a  place  amongst  the  great  schools,  but  that 
it  was  no  match  for  the  greatest.  With  the 
greatest  I  would  compare  it;  I  would  com- 
pare it  with  the  art  of  the  supreme  Chinese 
periods    (from    Han    to    Sung),    with    archaic 

Greek,  with  By- 
zantine, with  Ma- 
homedan,  w  h  i  c  h, 
for  archaeological 
purposes,  begins 
under  the  Sassa- 
nians  a  hundred 
years  and  more  be- 
fore the  birth  of 
the  prophet;  I 
would  compare  it 
with  Romanesque 
and  earlv  Italian 
(from  Giotto  to 
Raffael)  ;  but  I 
would  place  it  be- 
low all  these.  On 
the  other  hand, 
when  I  consider 
the  whole  corpus 
of  black  art  known 
to  us,  and  compare 
it  with  Assyrian, 
Conventionalized  Roman,    Indian, 

figure  true    Gothic     (not 


Romanesque,  that  is  to  say),  or  late  Renais- 
sance, it  seems  to  me  that  the  blacks  have 
the  best  of  it.  And,  on  the  whole,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  place  West  and  Central  Af- 
rican art,  at  any  rate,  on  a  level  with  Egyp- 
tian. Such  sweeping  classifications,  however, 
are  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously.  All  I  want 
to  say  is  that,  though  the  capital  achieve- 
ments of  the  greatest  schools  do  seem  to  me 


Wooden  masks 

to  have  an  absolute  superiority  over  anything 
negro  I  have  seen,  yet  the  finest  black  sculp- 
ture is  so  rich  in  artistic  qualities  that  it  is  en- 
titled to  a  place  beside  them. 

I  write  thinking  mainly  of  sculpture,  be- 
cause it  was  an  exhibition  of  sculpture  that 
set  me  off.  It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  perhaps  the  most  perfect  achieve- 
ments of  these  savages  are  to  be  found  amongst 
their  textiles  and  basket-work.  Here,  their 
exquisite  taste  and  sense  of  quality  and  their 
unsurpassed  gift  for  filling  a  space  are  seen  to 
greatest  advantage,  while  their  shortcomings 
lie  almost  hid.  But  it  is  their  sculpture  which, 
at  the  moment,  excites  us  most,  and  by  it  they 
may  fairly  be  judged.  Exquisiteness  of  qual- 
ity is  its  most  attractive  characteristic.  Touch 
one  of  these  African  figures  and  it  will  re- 
mind you  of  the  rarest  Chinese  porcelain. 
What  delicacy  in  the  artist's  sense  of  relief 
and  modelling  is  here  implied!  What  tire- 
less industry  and  patience!  Run  your  hand 
over  a  limb,  or  a  torso,  or,  better  still,  over 
some  wooden  vessel:  there  is  no  flaw,  no  break 
in  the  continuity  of  the  surface:  the  thing  is 
alive  from  end  to  end.  And  this  extraordi- 
nary sense  of  quality  seems  to  be  universal 
amongst  them.  I  think  I  never  saw  a  genuine 
nigger  object  that  was  vulgar — except,  of 
course,  things  made  quite  recently  under  Eu- 
ropean direction.  This  is  a  delicious  virtue, 
but  it  is  a  precarious  one.  It  is  precarious  be- 
cause  it   is   not   self-conscious;    because   it   has 


not  been  reached  by  the  intelligent  understand- 
ing of  an  artist,  but  springs  from  the  instinc- 
tive taste  of  primitive  people.  I  have  seen  an 
Oxfordshire  laborer  work  himself  beautifully 
a  handle  for  his  hoe,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a 
savage  and  an  artist,  admiring  and  envying 
all  the  time  the  lifeless  machine-made  article 
hanging,  out  of  his  reach,  in  the  village  shop. 
The  savage  gift  is  precarious  because  it  is  un- 
conscious. Once  let  the  black  or  the  peasant 
become  acquainted  with  the  showy  utensils  of 
industrialism  or  with  cheap,  realistic  painting 
and  sculpture  and,  having  no  critical  sense 
wherewith  to  protect  himself,  he  will  be 
bowled  over  for  a  certainty.  He  will  admire: 
he  will  imitate:  he  will  be  undone. 

At  the  root  of  this  lack  of  artistic  self-con- 
sciousness lies  the  defect  which  accounts  for 
the  essential  inferiority  of  negro  to  the  very 
greatest  art.  Savages  lack  self-consciousness 
and  the  critical  sense  because  they  lack  intel- 
ligence. And  because  they  lack  intelligence 
they  are  incapable  of  profound  conceptions. 
Beauty,  taste,  quality,  and  skill,  all  are  here: 
but  profundity  of  vision  is  not.  And  because 
they  cannot  grasp  complicated  ideas  they  fail 
generally  to  create  organic  wholes.  One  of 
the  chief  characteristics  of  the  very  greatest 
artists  is  this  power  of  creating  wholes  which, 
as  wholes,  are  of  infinitely  greater  value  than 
the  sum  of  their  parts.  That,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  what  savage  artists  generally  fail  to  do. 

Also  they  lack  originality.  I  do  not  forget 
that  negro  sculptors  have  had  to  wrork  in  a 
very  strict  convention.  They  have  been  mak- 
ing figures  of  tribal  gods  and  fetiches,  and 
have  been  obliged  meticulously  to  respect  the 
tradition.  But  were  not  European  primitives 
and  Buddhist  artists  similarly  bound,  and  did 
they  not  contrive  to  circumvent  their  doc- 
trinal limitations?  That  the  African  artists 
seem  hardly  to  have  attempted  to  conceive 
the  figure  afresh  for  themselves  and  realize  in 
wood  a  personal  vision  does,  I  think,  imply 
a  definite  want  of  creative  imagination.  Just 
how  serious  a  defect  you  will  hold  this  to  be, 
will  depend  on  the  degree  of  importance  you 
attach  to  complete  self-ex- 
pression. Savage  artists  seem 
to  express  themselves  in  de- 
tails. You  must  seek  their 
personality  in  the  quality  of 
their  relief,  their  modula- 
tion of  surface,  their  han- 
dling of  material,  and  their 
choice  of  ornament.  Seek, 
and  you  will  be  handsomely 
rewarded;  in  these  things 
the  niggers  have  never  been 
surpassed.  Only  when  you 
begin  to  look  for  that  pas- 
sionate affirmation  of  a  per- 
sonal vision,  which  we  Eu- 
ropeans, at  any  rate,  expect 
to  find  in  the  greatest  art, 
will  you  run  a  risk  of  being 
disappointed.  It  will  be  then, 
if  ever,  that  you  will  be 
tempted  to  think  that  these 
exquisitely  gifted  natives  are 
perhaps    as    much    like    birds  Wooden 

building  their  nests   as  men  figure 

{Continued  on  page  202) 
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Fine  Furniture  of  Old  England 

England  in  the  eighteenth  century  gave  to  the  world  a  wealth  of  rare 
and  beautiful  furniture.  Those  who  love  and  appreciate  the  charm, 
artistry,  and  historical  associations  of  the  fine  creations  of  the  old 
master  craftsmen,  as  well  as  the  collector  of  antiques,  the  connoisseur, 
the  furniture  designer,  or  the  interior  decorator  of  to-day,  will  find 
most  appealing  and  particular  interest  in  the  gorgeously  prepared 
work  of  the  most  eminent  living  authority  in  this  field,  covering  the 
most   productive  period  in  the  history  of  English  cabinet-making. 

English  Furniture  t°L  Eighteenth  Century 

By  HERBERT  CESCINSKY 

In  Three  Beautiful  Volumes.     Large  Quarto.     Lavishly  Illustrated. 


IHESE  volumes  contain  an  immense 
store  of  information  concerning  the 
places  where  the  furniture  master- 
pieces of  the  eighteenth  century 
are  to  be  found.  They  give  in  detail  the 
exact  dimensions  and  characteristics  by 
which  originals  can  be  recognized,  and  they 
include  the  history  attached  to  them  with 
the  life-stories  of  their  designers. 

The  Superlatively  Beautiful  Illustrations 

There  are  over  1,300  superb  illustrations 
carefully  selected  from  more  than  10,000 
photographs  specially  taken  for  this  work, 
and  also  scores  of  elaborate  reproductions 
from  drawings  by  the  author.  These  books 
provide  what  is  unquestionably  the  most 
complete  and  exhaustive  guide  ever  pub- 
lished, and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every- 
one interested  in  high-grade  furniture.  Not 
only  because  of  the  physical  beauty  of  the 
make-up  and  the  charm  with  which  the 
subject  matter  is  handled  are  these  volumes 
desirable,  but  also  because  of  their  authority 
as  a  comprehensive  work  of  reference. 


The  Field  Covered  by  this  Work 

The  author  covers  the  era  in  the  history  of 
Europe  commencing  with  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  and  ending 
with  the  year  1800,  that  of  the  union  of 
Great  Britain  with  Ireland.  During  this 
period,  in  which  is  included  the  era  of  the 
Spanish  domination  and  the  struggle  of  the 
Netherlands  for  freedom,  thousands  of 
French  families  were  driven  into  England 
bringing  with  them  the  arts  and  industries 
of  their  own  country,  and  radically  affecting 
the  styles  in  English  art  and  decoration. 

Thoroughness  the  Keynote  Throughout 

Thoroughness  of  treatment  is  the  keynote 
of  the  entire  work,  and  the  wealth  of  detail 
and  of  carefully  compared  and  classified 
material  will  be  of  immense  value  to  the 
professional  and  the  amateur  interior  deco- 
rator as  well  as  to  those  who  appreciate 
and  are  interested  in  the  choice  and  rare 
in  antique  furniture. 


Sign  and   mail 
three-volume 


Sent  On  Approval  for  Free  Examination 

the  coupon  and  we  will  forward  this  splendid 
set,  free  of  any  charges,  for  five  days,  inspec- 
tion your  own  home  or  office.  If  you  are  not  thoroughly 
impressed  by  its  great  beauty  and  exceptional  usefulness  send  it 
back,  carriage  charges  collect,  and  you  will  owe  us  nothing. 
Should  you,  however,  agree  with  us  that  it  is  a  work  of  unusual 
worth,  mail  us  your  check  for  Fifty  ($50.)  Dollars  in  full  payment 
for  the  complete  set. 
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SESKSKaOWSOWS 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-369  Fourth  Avenue, 
Gentlemen —  New  York.  Dept.  410. 

Please  send  me  for  five  days'  examination  the  three  volumes: 
ENGLISH  FURNITURE  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY, 
by  Herbert  Cescinsky.  Should  I  decide  to  keep  them  I  will  mail  you 
my  check  within  five  days  for  Fifty  ($50.)  Dollars  as  payment  in  full. 
Otherwise  I  may  return  them,  carriage  charges  collect,  and  I  will  owe 
vou  nothing. 

A  ame 

Address 

City  or  Town State 

Reference 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


The  Nobuzane  Scrolls 

A  Series  of  Japanese  Paintings  with  a  Strange  History 

YONE  NOGUCHI 


NOBUZANE  FUJIWARA,  the  great- 
est star  in  the  artistic  firmament  of 
the  Kamakura  period,  unites  the  fresh 
and  direct  expression  of  life;  as  a  colorist  he 
is  master  of  strange  new  harmonies,  rich  and 
full,  yet  always  of  refined  distinction.  Mr. 
Masuda  of  Tokyo,  it  is  reported,  has  a  But- 
suffd,  representing  Fugen  Bosatsu  attended 
by  the  ten  Rasetsu-jo,  in  which  Nobuzane 
has  achieved  sumptuous  effects  of  color  which 
would  be  difficult  to  match  even  among  other 
Japanese  printings;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  in  Arthur  Morrison's  opinion,  that  the 
most  splendid  relic  of  Nobuzane  left  us  is 
the  ideal  figure  of  Kobo  Daishi  as  a  child, 
which  is  in  Mr.  Maruyama's  collection. 
Above  and  beyond  all  its  technical  beauties, 
which  are  exquisite,  the  picture  is,  as  nearly 
all  the  western  critics  agree  to- 
gether, one  of  the  noblest  and 
loftiest  and  most  beautiful  efforts 
the  world's  art  can  show.  Mr. 
Laurence  Binyon's  praise  of  this 
picture  is  in  no  way  extravagant, 
Mr.  Morrison  says,  and,  as  Mr. 
Binyon  remarks,  it  is  of  a  quality 
purely  Japanese,  alike  apart  from 
China  and  from  Europe  in  its  in- 
ward conception. 

In  some  of  Nobuzane's  more 
loosely  and  freely  handled  work 
(as,  for  instance,  in  the  large 
makimono  Kitano  Tenjin  Engi 
which  had  been  exhibited  at  the 
Japan-British  Exhibition)  an  in- 
teresting technical  method  is  ob- 
servable, in  which  body  color  is 
used  much  as  oil  colors  are  used 
with  the  western  artists.  "Thus 
on  a  solidly  painted  thatched 
roof,"  Mr.  Morrison  writes,  "ap- 
pear patches  of  lichen  and  trails 
of  climbing  plants,  laid  directly 
over  the  color  of  the  roof  in  freely 
painted  gouache  of  green  and  red, 
with  no  aid  of  ink  in  outline  or 
tendril.  The  whole  of  the  paint- 
ing in  this  example  was  of  the 
freest  and  boldest  description,  giv- 
ing evidence  of  a  rapid  and  almost 
careless  ease  of  execution." 

Some  of  the  most  undoubted 
works  of  Nobuzane  existing  are  por- 
traits of  the  famous  thirty-six  great 
Japanese  poets;  he  would  seem  to 
have  executed  several  sets  of  these 
which  have  become  separated,  some 
scattered  and  many  lost  in  the  course  of 
the  centuries.  Certain  sets  in  particular  are 
on  record  as  distinguished  by  the  circum- 
stance of  the  poets  being  seated  on  raised 
mats  {agedatami).  In  many  of  his  makimono 
pictures  Nobuzane  exhibits  an  easy,  loose 
touch,  but  in  these  portraits,  as  in  the  figure 
of  the  child  Kobo  Daishi,  we  see  proof  of  his 
variety  of  handling;  he  uses,  according  to  the 
criticism  of  Arthur  Morrison,  a  strict  and 
fine  but  free  and  lively  line  and  a  restrained 
scheme  of  color,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
female  poets,  where  the  old  court  dress  de- 
mands and  receives  the  full  and  brilliant 
treatment  to  which  the  yemakimono  accustom 
us.  Mr.  Morrison  has  the  portrait  of  Mina- 
moto  no  Shitago  in  his  collection ;  he  writes 
that  the  upper  garment  is  in  blue,   laced  at 


the  sleeves  with  a  red  cord,  and  the  loose 
trouser-legs  are  in  white  pigment,  decorated 
with  conventionalized  blossoms  in  silver, 
which  has  grown  black  from  age  and  expo- 
sure. The  lines  of  all  the  white  drapery  have 
been  edged  with  a  line  of  silver  which  is  now 
black  also,  as  is  the  silver  decoration,  of  water 
and  weed,  on  the  binding  of  the  mat.  The 
body  of  the  mat  itself  is  green  and  the  fan 
in  the  poet's  hand  is  gold.  Both  blue  and 
green  have  been  laid  on  in  rich  body  color, 
but  much  of  this  has  flaked  away,  leaving  only 
its  tint  behind  it.  The  picture,  which  has 
less  than  a  foot  of  superficies,  Mr.  Morrison 
thinks,  is  one  of  the  very  few  fragments  of 
early  Tosa  work  which  has  left  Japan  for 
Europe. 

The   "Eshi   no   Soshi,"   or   Pictorial   Anec- 


The  poet  Minamoto  no  Shitago,  by  Nobuzane  Fujiwara 

dote  of  a  Painter,  whose  authorship  was  so 
often  ascribed  to  Nobuzane  Fujiwara  since 
the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is 
sometimes  reproduced  in  the  Kokka;  the 
editor  of  this  famous  Japanese  periodical 
writes  that  the  brush  stroke  throughout  is 
characterized  by  easy  and  sedate  qualities, 
though  at  times  it  is  not  wanting  in  vigor, 
giving  the  impression  of  no  ordinary  skill; 
while  in  general  the  painting  is  replete  with 
humorous  touches  skilfully  expressing  the 
unsophisticated  character  of  the  artist.  The 
coloring  is  in  rather  light  tints,  leaving  the 
impression  of  sobriety. 

The  editor  writes  further:  "As  far  as  the 
pictorial  style  is  concerned,  the  present  scroll 
is  more  ancient,  notwithstanding  the  slight 
resemblances  between  them,  than  the  pictorial 


scrolls  illustrating  the  life  of  the  Priest  Ho- 
nen,  which  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Chioin 
Temple;  but  the  painter  is  decidedly  of  a 
later  age  than  Nobuzane.  We  are  inclined 
to  assign  the  scroll  to  the  close  of  the  Kama- 
kura period.  This  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
age  of  reproduction  is  based  on  the  manners 
and  costumes  of  the  depicted  figures.  Fur- 
thermore, the  style  of  architecture  which  ap- 
pears in  the  last  portion  belongs  to  the  period 
of  transition  from  the  buke-zukuri  to  the 
shoiu-zukuri,  from  which  point  also  the  scroll 
is  properly  assignable  to  the  later  Kamakura 
period.  As  regards  the  caligraphy,  the  theory 
that  both  the  paintings  and  the  texts  are  by 
the  same  hand  is  chiefly  based  upon  the  last 
text,  but  this  claim  can  hardly  be  accepted 
offhand.  It  is  recognizable  that  there  is  a 
certain  resemblance  between  the 
brush  stroke  of  the  illustrations 
and  that  of  the  text;  but,  except- 
ing the  Government  order  in  the 
first  portion,  which  is  written  in 
a  peculiar  hand,  we  can  only  note 
that  the  rest  was  wholly  done  by 
a  painter's  brush  in  a  serious  man- 
ner. Thus,  whether  the  painting 
and  the  writing  are  by  the  same 
author  is  open  to  question;  and 
yet  the  claim  hitherto  put  for- 
ward cannot  be  summarily  re- 
jected. Taken  all  in  all,  the 
present  scroll,  though  not  one  of 
the  first  rank,  is  of  great  interest 
as  exhibiting  the  manner  of  life 
of  a  painter  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries."  And  the 
editor  discredits  the  general  tradi- 
tion that  this  scroll  sets  forth  in 
picture  form  the  life  of  its  author, 
Nobuzane  Fujiwara,  because,  he 
says,  there  are  many  points  in  the 
story  as  told  in  the  scroll  which 
do  not  coincide  with  the  actual 
career  of  Nobuzane  himself. 

The  scroll  consists  of  three  por- 
tions of  texts  and  five  accompany- 
ing illustrations.      As   far   as   the 
texts  are  concerned,  it  depicts  the 
unhappy    life    of    a    certain    poor 
painter ;    the    first    section    of    the 
text  says:  "A  certain  painter,  who 
plays    the    leading    part,    received 
from   the   Court  a  written  order 
graciously    bestowing     upon     him 
certain  estates.    At  this  the  artist's 
relatives    were    greatly    delighted, 
and  calling  his  intimate  friends  to  his  house, 
he  gave  a  banquet  in  celebration  of  the  Gov- 
ernment order."     Then  the  illustrations  fol- 
low,  of   which   one    shows   the    painter   sur- 
rounded by  his  family  and  relatives,  reading 
the  order  on  his  return  from  the  Court;  his 
house   is  minutely  delineated   in   a  miserably 
ruinous  condition.     In  the  other  is  shown  the 
feast  that  he  gives  to  his  assembled  relations; 
a  man  is  seen  dancing  for  joy,  while  others 
are  drinking  wine  around  the  brazier.     The 
following  text  is  to  this  effect:  "The  painter 
immediately    despatched    a   messenger    to    his 
new   estates   in    the    far    distant    province   of 
Iyo.     In  due  course  of  time  the  man  returned 
with  a  letter  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the 
land  tax  on  the  estate  had  already  been  fully 
exacted  so  that  nothing  now  remained.     On 
(Continued  on  page  206) 
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American 
Antiques 

^HE  interests  of  our  clients 
A  are  served  by  the  per- 
sonal direction  of  Charles 
Woolsey  Lyon,  the  son  of 
the  late  Irving  Whitall  Lyon, 
M.D.,  author  of  "Colonial 
Furniture  of  New  England." 
Mr.  Lyon  is  a  collector  and 
recognized  authority  on  early 
American  antiques  and 
works  of  art. 


Mahogany  Secretary  Desk 
Circa  1790 

Made  for  Elias  Hasket  Derby 
(King  Derby)  by  Samuel  Mcln- 
tyre,  Salem,  Mass. 

Height  over  all  8'-2" 
Width  V-7" 

Depth  l'-ir 


Charles  Woolsey  Lyon 


INCORPORATED 


416  Madison  Avenue 

near  Forty-eighth  Street 


hew  York 
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Fourteenth  Earl  of  Erroll,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  93  x  57  inches. 

Painted  1762.  Engraved  by  Thomas  Watson,   1763. 


Fine  examples  of  the  Early  Italian,  Dutch  XVIIth  Century  and 
English  XVIIIth  Century  Schools. 


ARTHUR    RUCK, 

Galleries:     4,   BERKELEY    STREET,    PICCADILLY,    LONDON,    W.  I 
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NEW  YORK 


ANTIQUES 


PARIS 
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ODAY  the  Lans  Galleries  contain  a  collection 
of  old  French  and  English  furniture  that 
noteworthy    even    in   the    history    of    LANS. 


The  suave  elegance  of  the  French  Direc- 
toire,  the  sturdy  character  of  early 
Britain,  all  period  styles,  are  represented 
by  groups  of  furniture  that  will  appeal 
to  the  lover  of  things  which  have  endur- 
ing beauty  and  usefulness. 

The  collection  will  soon  be  depleted. 
You  are  invited  to  view  it  while  it  re- 
mains entire  and  inclusive. 


Pictured  are  two  examples  from  a  set  of  original  dining-room 
chairs  in  carved  walnut.  Fine  old  needlework  covers  the  seats. 
The    set    consists    of    six    side    chairs     and    two    armchairs. 


554  Madison  Ave.      Comer  55th  Street   New   York 
Paris:     32  Faubourg  Poissoniere 
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Old  iron  garden  seats,  in  line  and  orna- 
ment of  the  classic  iron  work  found  in  the 
beautiful  old  gardens  of  England  and  France. 


PARIS 


H.  KOOPMAN  &  SON,  Inc. 


Sixteen   East   Forty -sixth   Street 

Opposite      the      Ritz-Carlton     Hotel 
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^HE  furnishing  of  Halls  or  odd 
spaces  in  a  Living  Room  requires 
unusual  pieces  of  furniture. 

The    Huber   Galleries   contain   many 
art  treasures. 

(^(^G^ut/^r  3-  Cot 

2/te*v  c/or^y 


Draperies 
Antiques 


Decorations 
Furniture 


FACTORY: 
18th  to  19th  Streets,  Avenue  C 
WORKROOMS:  PARIS: 

551   W,  42nd  Street  18  Faubourg  Poissonniere 


Console.  3  Foot  Marble  Top,  Carved  Wood 
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Italian  Console  Table,  Marble  Top 


: 


In  the  Galleries  of  Emil  Feffercorn  may  be 
found  furniture  of  wide  variety  in  point  of 
period  style,  accompanied  by  antiques  of 
guaranteed  authenticity  and  reproductions  of 
the  utmost  faithfulness. 

Rare  tapestries,  mirrors,  sconces,  porcelains 
and  other  decorative  objects  are  here  in  subtle 
charm  and  profusion. 


Mr.  Feffercorn  will  be  pleased  to 
make  appointments  for  consulta- 
tion   with    out-of-town    clients. 


E 


128-130  East  58th  Street 
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Danersk    Decorative    Furniture 

THE  fact  that  beautiful  artistry  costs  more  than 
commercial  manufacturing  is  an  assurance  that 
DANERSK  FURNITURE  is  permanently  valuable. 
The  appreciation  of  individuality  in  color  and  form  has  but 
begun  in  this  country.  A  set  of  old  Crown  Derby  has  a 
value  today  beyond  all  proportion  to  its  original  cost.  The 
same  will  be  true  about  the  exquisite  settings  of  DANERSK 
FURNITURE,  finished  according  to  the  best  traditions  of 
the  past. 

Let  us  help  you  plan  each  room  so  that  it  will  have  an  in' 
dividual  appeal. 

Buy  through  your  decorator,  dealer  or  direct. 

Send  for  our  current  number  of  The  Danersk — K'7. 

Charming  sets  finished  in  harmony  with  latest  importations 
of  fabrics  on  exhibition  at 

ERSKINE^DANFORTH  CORPORATION 

2  West  47th  Street,  New  York 

First  Door  West  of  Fifth  Avenu:  —  4  th  Floor 
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Ueltyhmie  1illj»2«t   7330 
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MRS.    MUCHMORE 
CONSULTING  DECORATOR 

TWENTY     EAST     FIFTY-FOURTH 
STREET,     NEW     VORK     CITY 


CALIFORNIA    STUDIO 

THE   CHATEAU 

TWO   THOUSAND    FOUR    HUNDRED    AND    TWO 

HIGHLAND    AVENUE,    HOLLYWOOD 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 


The  Latest  Developments  of  the 
Russian  Stage 


I 
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or  dimmed,  etc.  One  very  inter- 
esting manifestation  of  this  style  is 
that  the  actor  becomes  the  center 
of  the  action.  The  symbolism  of 
the  scenery  and  the  closeness  of 
the  statuesque  figure  to  the  audi- 
ence produces  that  peculiar  impres- 
sion which  the  Greek  and  Orien- 
tal altars  do;  they  spiritualize  a 
play  and  cause  the  onlookers  to 
feel  they  face  the  boundary  of  a 
new  world.  This  is  what  the  Ori- 
ental plays,  produced  in  America, 
never  could  create,  as  they  were 
staged  like  every  ordinary  realis- 
tic play  of  the  Occident.  The 
actor  in  this  setting  becomes  a  ma- 
gician and  it  is  left  up  to  him  to 
enchant  his  audience. 

THE  repertoires  of  the  theatres 
that  follow  the  symbolic  school 
in  Russia  differ  somewhat  from  the 
type  of  the  Art  Theatre.  Thus  we 
find  that  Tairoff  and  Meyerhold 
produced  most  successfully  during 
the  last  season  such  plays  as: 
"Sakuntala,"  by  Kalidasa;  "Life  is 
a  Drama,"  by  Calderon ;  "The 
Carnival  of  Life,"  by  Gourmont; 
"Cyrano  de  Bergerac,"  by  Ros- 
tand; "Salome,"  by  Wilde;  "The 
Azure  Carpet,"  by  Stolitsa;  "Ros- 
signol,"  by  Stravinsky;  etc. 

As  the  Russian  theatres  differ 
in  their  methods  and  policies,  so 
they  differ  in  their  settings  and 
scenic  devices.  A  very  interesting 
lighting  system  is  being  used  by 
the  Kommissarzhevsky  Theatre  in 
Moscow.  The  footlights  are  dis- 
placed by  a  bank  of  lights  con- 
cealed in  front  of  the  proscenium 
top,  thus  avoiding  bothersome 
shadows.  The  use  of  fine  meshed 
gauze  screens,  stretched  taut  over 
the  entire  proscenium  opening, 
gives  the  effect  of  a  marvelous 
aloofness  and  pushes  the  entire 
scene  far  into  the  distance  without 
making  the  figures  smaller.  Mey- 
erhold and  Tairoff  apply  the  fu- 
turist style  of  scenery.  The  result 
is  surprisingly  satisfactory,  even  to 
the  most  academic  minds. 

Besides  these  two  principal 
schools  of  the  Russian  stage,  we 
find  a  number  of  other  experiment- 
ers and  modernists.  A  conspicu- 
ous figure  among  the  rest  is  Nicho- 
las Yevreynoff,  who,  after  being 
a  stage  manager  in  the  Kommis- 
sarzhevsky Theatre  and  in  the 
Crooked  Mirror  Theatre,  is  now- 
engaged  with  the  establishment  of 
a  Theatre  of  the  Future.  Not  only 
is  Yevreynoff  an  excellent  musi- 
cian and  playwright  himself,  but 
he  is  the  propounder  of  a  new  dra- 


matic theory,  which  he  terms 
"Monodrama."  Yevreynoff  has 
written  a  large  number  of  sym- 
bolistic plays,  compositions,  ballets, 
and  essays  on  the  drama.  He  be- 
lieves that  his  Monodrama  will  ul- 
timately become  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all.  He  maintains  that  the 
play  on  the  stage  is  in  actuality 
only  an  echo  of  the  play  within 
ourselves.  It  is  therefore  not  the 
actor  but  the  onlooker  who  lives 
through  the  acts  that  he  sees  pre- 
sented. Both  the  hero  and  the 
villain  have  to  be  followed  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  attention  of  the  spec- 
tator is  continually  drawn  in  op- 
posite directions  and  so  naturally 
he  becomes  ultimately  an  outsider. 
Now  if  the  whole  plot  was  staged 
as  viewed  by  the  principal  charac- 
ter, the  other  characters  acting  only 
in  a  pantomime,  the  environment 
would  change  in  their  appearance 
with  the  change  of  his  sentiment 
and  attitude.  This  would  ulti- 
mately introduce  a  unity  into  the 
play  and  help  to  bridge  the  stage 
and  the  audience.  The  speaking 
character  would  conduct  the  spec- 
tator through  all  his  vicissitudes 
as  his  double  and  the  illusion  of 
reality  would  be  therefore  raised  to 
the  highest  pitch. 

THESE  briefly  present  the  main 
features  of  the  contemporary 
Russian  dramatic  tendencies  as 
against  the  Soviet  effort  to  nation- 
alize all  art.  The  latter  will  never 
be  realized.  The  Soviet  theatres, 
though  they  pick  their  spaces,  are 
only  limitations  of  the  above-men- 
tioned individual  undertakings.  At 
many  places  the  Soviets  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  neither  the 
stage  nor  the  church  ever  could  be 
nationalized,  as  the  spirit  of  these 
institutions  is  so  vital  and  dynamic 
that  the  political  pressure,  no  mat- 
ter in  what  form,  will  never  be 
able  to  manipulate  them  for  its 
specific  aims.  The  revolutionary 
waves  have  retarded,  perhaps  for  a 
few  years,  the  more  rapid  devel- 
opment of  the  Russian  stage,  yet 
they  have  given  also  that  spirit  of 
resistance  and  sincerity  which 
marked  the  development  of  the 
early  Christian  martyrs.  When 
under  war  and  revolution  Russia 
gave  up  one  aspect  after  another  of 
her  normal  life,  she  kept  her  thea- 
tre to  the  last.  And  even  if  she 
has  to  give  up  a  large  number  of 
her  municipal  and  state  theatres, 
she  will  cling  to  the  end  to  her  most 
inspiring  dramatic  institutions. 


The  Westchester  Floralia 


THE  Westchester  Floralia, 
which,  with  its  wonderful 
flower  display  and  sculpture  ex- 
hibit, was  held  so  successfully  at 
Hartsdale,  N.Y.,  last  September, 
will  be  repeated  in  1921.  The 
executive    committee    of    the    Flo- 


ralia have  decided  that  it  should 
be  held  alternately  in  the  autumn 
and  the  spring,  thereby  obtaining 
the  garden  results  of  both  seasons. 
The  date  of  the  next  Floralia  has 
been  set  for  some  time  in  June, 
1921." 
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Famous  Organists  who 

have  recorded  for  the 

IVtlte  Philharmonic  Organ 


JOS.  BONNET 

Paris,  France 

M.  ENRICO  BOSSI 

Milan,  Italy 

SAMUEL!A.  BALDWIN 
New  York  City 

F.J.  BREITENBACH 

Cathedral  of  Lucerne 

CLARENCE  EDDY 

Chicago 

WILLIAM  FAULKES 

Liverpool,  England 

CHARLES  HEINROTH 
Carnegielnstitute, Pittsburgh 

ALFRED  HCLLINS 

Edinburgh,  Scotland 

EDWIN  H.LEMARE 

London,  England 

T.  TERT1US  NOBLE 
St.  Thomas's  Church,  N.  Y. 

W.  WOLSTENHOLME 

South  Hampstead,  England 

AND  OTHERS 


s. 


In  planning  for  a  well-appointed 
Music  Room  consider 


The  Welte  Philharmonic  Pipe  Organ 

Which  gives  an  absolutely  true  repro- 
duction of  the  individual  performances 
of  the  most  famous  organists. 

The  expression  and  characteristic  choice  of  the  various  stops  so 
recorded  are  reproduced  automatically,  requiring  no  personal  man- 
ipulation, or  by  moving  a  lever  thus  allowing  the  manipulation  of 
expression  and  stops  by  hand,  the  amateur  can  follow  his  own  taste. 
Likewise  playable  from  the  keyboard  manually. 

The  fact  that  the  artistic  personality  of  the  performer  is 
musically  photographed — so  to  speak,  by  the  wonderful 
Welte  Philharmonic  Pipe  Organ  is  so  astounding  that  cold 
print  entirely  fails  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  cf  the  extra- 
ordinary fidelity  with  which  the  impressions  are  reproduced. 

—  Edwin  H.  Lemare, 

(famous  Compoter-Organix) 

THE  WELTE -MIGNON  STUDIOS 

665-7-9  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Detailed  information  on  requirements  for  organ  installations  mailed  on  request. 
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A  few  of  the  many 

Patrons  cf  the 

V.  relte  Philharmonic  Organ 


HDBART  AMES 

ALFRED  E.  CLEGG 

THOS.  N.  McCARTER 

CHARLES  DEERING 

JAMES  DEERING 

DAN'L  GUGGENHEIM 

EDWARD  H.  INMAN 

ALBERT  H.  LOEB 

G.  W.  MEYER,  JR. 

WILLIAM  H.  MINER 

G20RGE  D.  PRATT 

JOHN  J.  RASKOB 

DR.  PRESTON  P. 

SATTERWHITE 

FRED.  O.  SPEDDEN 

J.  HARRINGTON 

WALKER 

AND  OTHERS 
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Organ  ized 
1853 


Cash  Capital 
$6,000,000 


SERVICE  UNSURPASSED 

ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  President 

THE  HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


Aircraft,  Automobile  (Complete  Cover  in 
Combination  Policy),  Earthquake,  Explo- 
sion, Fire  and  Lightning,  Hail,  Marine 
(Inland  and  Ocean),  Parcel  Post,  Profits 
and  Commissions,  Registered  Mail,  Rents, 
Rental  Values,  Riot  and  Civil  Commo- 
tion, Sprinkler  Leakage,  Tourists'  Rag- 
gage,  Use  and  Occupancy,   Windstorm. 

STRENGTH       REPUTATION       SERVICE 


HANAN  &  SON 


NEW  YORK 


Good  Shoes  are 
an  economy 


Charles,  son  of  C.  H.  Morse,  Jr.,  Chicago,  painted  by  Charles 
Sneed  Williams 


Themes  of  the  English  Sporting 
Print  in  Paint 

(Continued  from  page  170) 


horses,  to  put  intelligence  into  their 
beautiful  strength,  this  artist  of 
long  ago. 

Another  painter,  J.  N.  Sarto- 
rius,  still  earlier,  in  1808,  shows 
his  love  of  animals  in  a  canvas 
called  Hunting.  A  different  style 
of  horse  is  here,  light-stepping 
as  a  deer,  and  surrounded  by  a 
pack  of  eager  dogs  nervously  hap- 
py, intelligently  alert.  It  is  the 
absorbing  moment  when  the  scent 
is  sure  to  the  young  and  inexperi- 
enced hounds,  but  to  the  wiser  dogs 
there  are  possibilities  still  of  a  de- 
lay to  prevent  a  false  lead.  The 
artistic  goal  of  the  painter  is 
reached  by  a  setting  of  uncommon 
beauty.  Rugged  trees  of  ancient 
growth  throw  their  plumes  against 


the  sky  in  softened  masses,  and 
their  boles  make  mazes  in  which 
the  farthest  horses  are  lost. 

Portraits  of  Charles  Sneed  Will- 
iams invite  one  into  a  smallish 
room  where  a  pleasant  company  is 
gathered.  The  young  girl  is  there, 
the  human  flower,  and  the  maturer 
woman  with  developed  character 
well  expressed.  Also  one  lingers 
before  two  portraits  of  men,  one 
in  the  enviable  time  of  life,  the 
other  a  man  nearly  a  centenarian, 
but  painted  with  a  skill  that  shows 
his  enviable  sagacity  and  mellow 
alertness.  A  few  children  enliven 
the  group,  one  of  the  most  engaging 
of  which  is  that  of  Charles,  son  of 
C.  H.  Morse,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of  Chicago. 


My  claim  as  Specialist  is  based  on  more  than  thirty-five  years' 
study  and  valuable  experience  obtained  here  and  in  the  Orient  by 
the  concentration  of  my  entire  interest  on  rugs  and  carpets. 
The  price  marked  on  each  rug  is  simply  a  fair  market  value — 
only  an  honest  percentage  of  profit  on  the  lowest  possible  cost, 
and  lower  than  those  marked  in  advertisements  at  a  nominal  re- 
duction. 

I  give  you  my  personal  attention  in  your  purchases. 
Large  stock  of  fine  Antique  Rugs. 

Also   pay   highest  prices   for   used   Oriental 
Rugs.    Rugs  Appraised,  Cleaned  and  Stored. 

A.  H.  WALKER 

Consulting  Expert  and  Floor  Covering  Specialist 

6  and  8  East  37th  Street,  New  York 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  391S. 


NEW  YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


LONDON 
PARIS 


CONSTANTINOPLE 
PEKIN 


Hall-Marks  of  Musical  Snobs 
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tion  that  not  only  new  works  be 
published  in  this  way,  but  also  those 
which  have  stood  the  test  of  public 
performance,  as  revealed  by  the  pro- 
grams of  the  more  daring  organiza- 
tions. In  America  the  Flonzaley 
and  Letz  Quartets,  the  New  York 
Symphony,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Detroit  and  Chicago  Orchestras 
could  doubtless  name  a  dozen  pieces 
worthy  of  such  preservation.  Our 
own  Society  for  the  Publication  of 
American  Music  is  doing  valuable 
work  in  making  our  better  chamber 
music  available,  and  may  later  ex- 


tend its  activities  to  orchestral  mu- 
sic. But  organizations  can,  after 
all,  only  to  a  certain  extent  form 
ind  lead  public  taste;  they  cannot 
create  it;  above  all  they  cannot  ef- 
fectively oppose  it.  It  is  only  when 
more  liberal  and  cultivated  views 
than  the  entertainment-luxury- 
snobbism  view  of  music  get  widely 
disseminated  among  the  people,  as 
they  have  done  in  recent  years  in 
England  for  example,  that  native 
music  emerges  from  the  shadow  of 
foreign  domination,  and  begins  to 
flourish  and  wax  great. 
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HENRY  J.  DAVISON 


INC. 

489  Park  Avenue 
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A.  Lowenbein's  Sons,  inc. 

581  MADISON  AVE.,  Between  56th  and  57th  Sts. 
NEW  YORK 


For  Sixty  Years  this  Firm  has  Designed  and  Executed 


ORIGINAL  DECORATIVE  INTERIORS 


meeting  in  distinctive  forms,  th:  social  and  home  requirements  of  the  most 

discriminating  clientele.     Especial  designing  of  furniture, 

draperies,  etc. 


From  Dancing  to  Drama 

/•.Continued  from  page  172) 


Irving   &    Casson  -A.    H.    Davenport    Co. 

601  Fifth  Ace.,  New  Vor£  575  Boylston  St.,  Boston 

Woodwork  -  Upholstery  -  Draperies 

Made  in  Our  Own  Workshops 


COLONIAL 
FURNITURE 

BY  LEAVENS 

Faithful  reproductions  of  the  true  co- 
lonial pieces  of  our  ancestors. 

Adaptable  to  most  interiors  —  either 
lor  the  entire  furnishing  of  the  home 
or  simply  a  well  selected  piece  here 
and  there. 

Send  for  catalog  and  price  list  and 
color  chart  of  stains  and  finishes. 

William  Leavens  6-  Co.,   Inc. 

Manufacturers 

32  Canal  Street  Boston.  Mass. 


Duncan's  danced  commentary  on 
the  Seventh  Symphony  of  Bee- 
thoven. Unhappily,  the  critics  of 
New  York  made  the  mistake  of 
supposing  that  the  dancer  wished 
to  illuminate  the  soul  and  moods 
of  Beethoven.  The  truth  is  that 
she  had  a  different  ohject.  She 
was  expressing  the  emotions  roused 
in  her  soul  by  the  music  of  the 
composer.  And  that  is  why  her 
dancing  was  dramatic. 

Ruth  St.  Denis,  who  for  a  time 
was  popular,  did  much  in  her 
Egyptian  and  Hindu  "interpreta- 
tions" to  poetize  and,  incidentally, 
to  dramatize  the  dance.  She  had, 
in  certain  cases,  been  anticipated  by 
the  Italian,  Teresa  Cerutti,  who,  in 
the  austere  recesses  of  the  Louvre, 
had  revived'  dances  of  the  high 
priestesses  of  Isis.  The  general  ten- 
dency of  Duncan,  Cerutti,  and 
Ruth  St.  Denis  was  to  give  less 
and  less  importance  to  mere  move- 
ments of  the  feet  and  hands  and 
more  to  pantomime,  to  expression, 
and  to  rhythm.  Their  so-called 
dances  were  made  up  of  lovely 
posturings  and  poetic  gestures,  to 
harmonious  swayings  and  inflec- 
tions of  the  body,  inspired  by  emo- 
tions of  the  soul.  There  is  a  gulf 
between  such  operatic  ballets  as 
"Coppelia"  and  "Sylvia,"  and  the 
"Yogi"  of  Ruth  St.  Denis,  the 
"Orpheus"  of  Duncan,  and  the 
"Isis"  or  "Salome"  of  Cerutti. 

Poetry  and  sensuousness — not  to 
say  sensuality — joined  hands  with 
drama  in  Maude  Allan's  "Vision 
of  Salome,"  which  for  two  seasons 
thrilled  the  Londoners  so  deeply. 
Much  that  was  best  in  Allan's  art 
was  learned  from  Duncan,  whom 
she  had  watched  and  studied,  most 
assiduously,  before  she  gave  up  the 
piano  for  the  dance.  And,  like 
Duncan,  this  Maude  Allan  was 
subjective,  not  objective,  in  her  art. 
More  cerebral,  perhaps,  than  her 
rare  teacher.  Less  beautiful,  her 
"Vision  of  Salome"  appealed  partly 
to  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  but 
chiefly  to  the  lurking,  sensual  feel- 
ing of  the  average  man.  In  her 
two  efforts  to  suggest  the  play  of 
Wilde  (one  to  the  accompaniment 
of  music  by  Pierre,  the  other  to  a 
setting  by  Florent  Schmitt),  our 
own  Loie  Fuller  was  more  cer- 
tainly dramatic.  She  really  pos- 
tured and  expressed  herself  in  ges- 
ture, not  bv  rhythms.  "La  Loie" 
as  they  called  her  then  in  Paris, 
never  "danced."  Her  feet  were 
nearly  always  motionless.  Her 
body  swayed.  Her  arms  were 
freely  used.  Her  face  did  some- 
thing also  to  help  drama. 

And  this  reminds  one  that  the 
dancers  of.  the  East  are  equally 
reticent  as  to  the  use  of  feet  in 
what  they  know  as  dancing.  The 
Ouled  Nails,  of  whom  we  read  in 
Robert  Hichens'  charming  "Gar- 
den of  Allah,"  are  sensuous  pos- 
turers.  So  are  the  Burmese  danc- 
ers and  the  Hindu  Nautch  girls. 
So  are  the  Almees,  of  the  Arab 
school.  Once,  wishing  to  pique 
Gallic  curiosity,  a  manager  of  the 


Folies-Bergere  in  Paris,  imported 
some  real  Almees.  They  fell  quite 
flat.  The  spoiled  Parisian  world 
rejected  them.  Then,  very  wisely, 
the  same  manager  replaced  them 
by  mock- Almees,  from  Montmar- 
tre  and  the  Boulevards.  They 
danced  according  to  the  style  long 
thought  by  Frenchmen  to  be  truly 
Oriental — the  style  to  which  their 
opera  had  accustomed  them.  And, 
with  their  shams,  they  scored  a 
great  success. 

What  would  you  do?  We  are 
all  the  slaves  of  habit.  I  dare  say 
you,  who  read  of  them,  would  not 
thrill  if  you  could  see  the  Ouled 
Nails.  Not  half  as  much,  in  any 
case,  as  you  do  now  when  you  look 
on  at  the  gymnastics  of  the  ballet 
in  "A'ida,"  "Samson  and  Dalila," 
or  "Herodiade."  You  long  for 
agility,  for  toe-dancing  with  dra- 
matic dancing.  Those  twirling 
feet,  the  contortions  of  those  arms, 
to  you  say  more,  I  fear,  than  "the 
expression  of  the  soul"  by  means 
of  movement. 

The  Roman  mimes,  who  could 
draw  tears  from  cruel  eyes,  by  the 
strange  eloquence  with  which  they 
set  forth  a  tragedy,  or  an  elegy,  at- 
tained their  ends  by  movements  of 
the  feet,  by  facial  gesture.  They 
accompanied  themselves  on  simple 
instruments.  The  poetic  Greeks, 
in  singing  and  dancing  choruses, 
commented  on  and  prepared  one 
for  the  tragedies  devised  by  men  of 
genius.  But  they  were  fortunate 
in  having  as  their  audiences  those 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  spec- 
tators trained  to  love  beauty,  to 
respond  to  art,  to  collaborate  with 
the  actors  and  the  singers. 

I  am  entirely  in  accord  with  that 
admirable  rival  of  Pavlowa  and 
Karsovina,  who  vows  that  dancing 
is,  in  many  ways,  superior  to  opera; 
both  as  an  art  in  itself  and  as  a 
means  of  interpreting  music.  But 
I  think  the  Russian  should  have 
added  drama.  Its  field  is  not  so 
wide  as  that  of  drama — that,  all 
know.  Yet,  in  its  field,  it  can  ac- 
complish marvels. 

The  immediate  links  between 
drama  and  the  dance  are  music  and 
pantomime.  No  words  are  needed 
to  express  emotion,  if,  in  their 
place,  we  have  those  other  arts. 
We  had  them  both  when,  in  the 
long  ago,  that  delicate  artist,  Pilar- 
Morin,  appeared  here  as  Pierrot, 
in  "L'Enfant  Prodigue."  We  had 
them,  more  or  less,  in  the  charm- 
ing character  sketches  and  mimed 
dance  plays  of  Genee.  We  had 
them  in  the  exquisite  "Dying 
Swan,"  and  other  divertissements 
of  Pavlowa,  and  in  the  perform- 
ances of  Pilar-Morin. 

The   time   may   come  when,   as 
has  more  than  once  been  prophe- 
sied  by    Duncan,   a   high   priestess 
of  the  dance,  some  great  artist  will* 
be    born    into    the    world    who,    '\vM 
himself,     will    be    a    Wagner,     a 
Nijinsky,   and   a  poet.      Then   we( 
may    witness    the    unfolding   of    a 
new,   rare  art,  combining  dancing 
with  drama,  drama  with  poetry. 
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ANTIQUES 


The  panels  oj  the  screen  are  16th  Century  Renaissance  Tapestry  colored  in  rich  and  delicately  shaded 

tones  of  blue,  red  and  cream. 
Special  $3,500 


Quality 
Retained 

Prices 
Dropped 


GINSBURG  &  LEVY 


3Q7  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


Interior 
Decorations 


G.  W.  Richardson  &  Son 

Established  1812 


Antique 
Furniture 

and 

Repro- 
ductions 


753  Fifth  Avenue,  at  58th  Street 
New  York 


Also  at  Auburn  and 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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UIMA 


SWEETS    TO     TEMPT 
TME  MOST  CAPRICIOUS 

TH  E   sort   of  chocolates   and    bonbons 
people    receive    with   genuine    delight 
rather    than    politely   murmured    phrases. 

They  are  occasion-sweets,  for  every  occasion. 
To  enjoy  on  the  trip  oversea,  to  relieve  the 
tedium  of  a  train,  to  make  people  chummy 
while  motoring,  to  be  irresistibly  attractive 
— anywhere. 

Your  order  will  receive  immediate  attention  if  sent 
by  mail,  phone  or  wire. 

5  th  Avenue  at  58th  Street,  New  York 

CHARLES  RICHARD  WILSON.  Manager 
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HUGHES     &     DIER 

Members 

Philadelphia  Stock  Exchange      Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
Pittsburgh  Stock  Exchange         New  York  Produce  Exchange 

INVESTiMENT  SECURITIES 

GRAIN 
DOWNTOWN  FIFTH  AVENUE 

42  New  Street  509  Fifth  Avenue 

Telephone  Broad  5140  Telephone  Vanderbilt  9533 

HARLEM 

67  W.  125th  Street 
Telephone  Harlem  5651 

PHILADELPHIA  PITTSBURGH 

1435  Walnut  Street  Arrott  Building 

DIRECT   PRIVATE  WIRES 


Is  Your  House  for  Sale? 


Send  us  the  complete  details  with 
photograph  and  we  will  endeavor 
to  find  you  a  suitable  purchaser. 


Real  Estate  Department 

ARTS    &    DECORATION 

25  West  43rd  St.  New  York  City 
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Flaunting  flowers  and  glowing  fruit  inspire  he  Riche  in  this  group 

A  Revival  of  the  Decorative  Paintings 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century 

(Continued  from  page  166) 


dication  of  man  in  the  middle 
plane,  the  shadow  of  earth  be- 
neath, and  the  aspiration  heaven- 
ward in  the  upreaching  curves. 
The  quality  of  seriousness  is  pres- 
ent, of  sapience  subtly  conveyed, 
of  thought  sheathed  in  beauty,  and 
an  almost  monastic  repression.  The 
low  key  of  rich  color,  the  neces- 
sarily varied  palette  with  purpling 
shadows,  all  give  a  sense  of  finish. 
It  was  an  inspiration  to  place  such 
a  vase  of  flowers  within  the  shel- 
ter of  a  simulated  niche  and  to 
drape  above  a  garland  of  laurel. 
To  none  but  a  sensitive  painter 
would  such  a  thought  occur. 

Van  Spaendonck's  aim  was  to 
put  in  the  salon  a  basket  of  fresh 
flowers  crisp  with  the  bath  of  dew. 
And  lest  one  forget  the  purlieus 
from  whence  came  these  aristo- 
crats, he  sets  them  on  a  marble 
standard  of  the  garden  beside  a 
marble  vase.  The  composition 
glows  with  nobility  and  grace,  the 
flowers  fall  with  a  mock  depend- 
ence against  the  marble,  showing 
a  perfection  of  painting  that  tempts 
one  to  press  the  sap  from  a  suc- 
culent hyacinth  bloom,  a  perfec- 
tion that  makes  one  wonder  over 
the  method  of  today. 

Sauvage  set  his  work  with  Van 
Spaendonck's  to  produce  two  paint- 
ings of  distinctive  charm.  All 
trace  of  the  sensuous,  voluptuous 
spirit  seen  in  the  earlier  canvas  is 
absent  in  this  pair.  Sauvage  has 
painted  in  grisaille  an  oval  medal- 
lion of  amorini  at  play  which  hark 


back  to  those  of  Giulio  Romano  in 
intent.  It  remained  for  Van 
Spaendonck  to  hang  this  low  re- 
lief upon  a  wall  of  warm  gray 
brick  splashed  with  pink  shadings, 
and  to  frame  it  with  garlands.  In 
one  case  it  is  set  in  flowers  sweetly 
rigid  as  a  country  maid  at  church. 
The  prim  perfection  aims  at  a 
conventionality  that  shall  not  shock 
by  contrast  the  adamant  of  the 
sculptured  medallion.  The  second 
bas-relief  is  hung  with  grapes,  the 
green-white  grapes  of  France, 
which  offer  themselves  in  liquid 
bunches  to  the  thirsty  voyager,  or 
in  rich  red  clusters  to  the  wine- 
vat.  And  all  blended  with  these, 
the  sprays  of  blackberries  that 
grow  so  madly  plentiful  in  all  the 
byways  of  Brittany. 

Decorative  paintings  of  dogs 
must  have  dead  game  in  them  to 
please  the  Eighteenth  Century  con- 
vention. Oudry,  fils,  made  most 
of  the  dogs,  and  by  the  tricks  that 
painters  know,  directs  the  eye  at 
the  alert  and  sympathetic  animals. 
Could  he  have  been  making  a  plea 
most  effectually  camouflaged  for 
the  abandonment  of  the  practice  of 
shooting  the  trembling  hare,  or  the 
bird  of  no  defense?  Contrast  the 
nervous  intelligence  of  the  dogs 
with  the  sad  abandon  of  the  life- 
less game,  and  the  painter's  intent 
seems  plain.  Oudry 's  dogs  make 
lines  of  beauty,  lines  of  decoration, 
with  the  fine,  open  curve  of  the 
hound's  long  back  combining  with 
the  circle  of  a  huntsman's  horn. 
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Qenuine  S@eed<S7urniture 

Will  Last  a  Lifetime 

DISTINCTIVE  MODELS 
for  Homes  of  Refinement,  Clubs  and  Yachts 

By  patronizing  a  Shop  that  Specializes 
in  Reed  Furniture  you  have  the  advan- 
tages of  Exclusiveness,  Unusual  Designs, 
Preeminence  in  Quality,  and  Reliability. 


CRETONNES,  CHINTZES,  UPHOLSTERY  FABRICS 
Interior     Decorating 


TTTe  REED  SHOR  Inc. 

581  FIFTH  AVENUE.NEW  YORK 

"Booklet  of  Reed  Furniture"  forwarded  on  receipt  of  25c  postage 


The  Bartfett  Wa 


We've  Made  A  New  Material 
For  Filling  Your  Tree 
It  Bends  With  The  Wood 
Does  Not  Crack  or  Loosen 

Stand  right  under  your  biggest,  sturdiest  tree. 

Look  straight  up  the  trunk,  and  you'll  find  that,  in  the  slight- 
est wind,  it  sways  and  twists. 

Just  naturally,  if  there's  a  decay  cavity  in  it,  it  will  sway  and 
twist  all  the  more. 

So  it's  evident  that  any  material  used  for  filling  that  cavity 
and  reinforcing  the  tree,  can  best  do  its  work  only  if  it  sways 
with  the  tree,  without  cracking. 

That's  just  what  Bartlett's  Flexifill  does. 

At  your  request,  one  of  our  Experts  will  gladly  show  you 
what  Flexifill  is.  And  our  free  booklet  on  tree  care  tells  all 
about  it. 

F.  A.  BARTLETT  TREE  EXPERT  CO. 


Westbury,  L.  I. 
Morriatown,  N.  J. 


Stamford,  Ct. 


Westfield,  N.  Y. 
Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 


Decorative  Screens 

Rare  and  exclusive  designs,  antique  and 
modern. 

Exquisite  Mirrors 

Unusually  smart   incised   and 
colored  glass  framed   mirrors. 

GEORGE  ROETZEL 

AnttqufB 


PLAZA 
8961 


500  MADISON  AVE. 

Corner  52nd  Street 

NEW  YORK 


2fnfrl  iWattfjattan  £>quarr 

50  West  77th  Street;  at  gateway  of  Central  Park 


An  Ideal  Stopping  Place  for  Motorists 


A  select  family  hotel — convenient  to  everything — yet  comfortably 
distant  from  the  area  of  confusion.     Modern  garage  in   connection. 

Tariff  in  Moderation. 


Nrui  fork's  Qloolpst  ICorattott 


boim 
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[     C.  VICTOR  TWISS  COMPANY 

HENRY   F.   BULTITUDE,  ASSOCIATE 

14  EAST  50th  STREET 

Mahogany  Bureau  Bookcase 
English,  1775 

I        INTERIOR    DECORATORS 

B        Funnelled  %ooms 

Furniture                                                   QHl£^i(^0 — Fine  zArfs  ^Bui/ding 
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Interior  Decorations  and  furnishings 


LOUIS    XVI     IN    CHAMBER    FURNISHINGS 

The  acme  of  refinement  without  extravagance 

Dressing  Table  in  old  ivory $225.00  Bench  in  old  ivory  $50.00 

Inquiries  regarding  other  pieces  of  this  suit  given  prompt  attention 

THE  J.  G.  VALIANT  COMPANY 


J.  W.  Valiant,   President 
224  N.  Charles  Street 


Wm.  J.  MacMullin.   Phila.  Director 
1718  Chestnut  Street 
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Art  in  American  Industry 


I  PHILADELPHIA 


ml 


HOTEL  COMMODORE 

Adjoining  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City 


-*  -.• 


MOST  DISTINCTIVE  OF 
ALL  HOTELS 

2000  Rooms 
2000  Baths 

JOHN  McE.  BOWMAN 
President 

GEORGE  W.  SWEENEY 
V.  P.  and  Managing  Director 


OlgfipttttBtjlpatua  Qratotmt  %  f^xm  Qrta 


The  Oldest  ^Art  School  in  ^America 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  at  CHESTER 
SPRINGS,    CHESTER    COUNTY,    PA. 


Open-air  instruction.  High,  rolling  land, 
beautiful  and  historic  scenery.  Tennis  courts, 
croquet  grounds,  etc.  Board  (including  tui- 
tion), 312.50  per  week  and  upwards.  Open 
now.  No  student,  without  special  permis- 
sion, will  be  accepted  for  less  than  two  weeks. 
Send  for  circular.     Reference  required. 

Resident  Manager,  D.  ROY  MILLER, 
Box  G,  Chester  Springs,  Chester  County,  Pa. 
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3.  Adequate,  intelligent  and  ag- 
gressive exhibitions. 

I  do  not  think  any  central  or- 
ganization can  lay  down  arbitrary 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  a  par- 
ticular industry,  and  I  emphasize 
the  thought  again  that  each  indus- 
try must  be  induced  to  take  up  the 
problem  in  its  own  way  and  by  its 
own  means.  But  if  an  industry, 
as  important  as  that  of  textiles, 
and  in  many  ways  as  backward 
before  this  period  in  art  matters, 
can  achieve  success  by  a  combina- 
tion of  the  forces  I  have  mentioned, 
their  plan  of  operation  is  at  least 
worthy  of  consideration  by  any 
other  industry  anxious  to  advance 
its  standard  of  industrial  art. 

Quotation  from  Julius  Rosenwald 

JULIUS  ROSENWALD,  head 
J  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  says: 
"The  most  striking  thing  we 
have  learned  about  human  beings 
is  that  the  American  standard  of 
living  is  the  highest  in  the  world. 
The  American  people  has  the  best 
taste  of  any  people  in  the  world. 
And  it  has  the  greatest  buying 
power  of  any  nation  on  the  globe. 
We  Americans  wear  better  clothes, 
live  in  more  artistic  homes,  and 
have  more  comforts,  conveniences 
and  luxuries  than  anybody  else  on 
God's  earth." 

An  Expression  from  Louis  C. 
Tiffany 

DECLARING  that  the  aver- 
age American  would  rather 
bring  back  poor  and  thoroughly 
inartistic  work  from  abroad  than 
purchase  domestic  art  in  his  own 
country,  Mr.  Louis  C.  Tiffany  re- 
cently expressed  several  opinions, 
which  are  of  unusual  interest  at 
this  time  to  American  industrial 
art: 

One  of  the  greatest  detriments 
to  the  success  of  industrial  art  in 
this  country  is  that  with  a  few 
notable  exceptions  our  manufac- 
turers are  entirely  too  commercial. 
We  imitate  rather  than  originate, 
and  as  a  result  the  country  is 
flooded  with  inartistic  reproduc- 
tions of  the  few  original  creations 
which  have  been  accepted  by  con- 
noisseurs. This  free  circulation  of 
cheap  and  inartistic  imitations 
must  be  overcome  before  a  sound 
American  national  art  can  be  de- 
veloped. 

The  evil  lies  not  in  the  fact  of 
imitation,  nor  even  in  producing 
imitations  cheap  in  price,  but  in 
inartistic  imitations.  There  is  no 
quarrel  with  quantity  production, 
providing  it  is  really  good.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  cheap  reproduc- 
tion is  artistic  a  service  has  been 
rendered  to  the  country.  We 
should  produce  as  cheaply  as  pos- 
sible, so  long  as  the  production  is 
compatible  with  artistic  standards; 
the  cheaper  the  better.  It  is  even 
possible  to  make  our  five  and  ten 
cent  articles  artistic.  The  price 
of  an  article  never  makes  a  work 
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of  art;  fabulous  prices  have  been 
paid  for  rubbish. 

We  must  employ  artists  in  fac- 
tories, and  we  must  educate  the 
public  to  a  more  genuine  apprecia- 
tion. A  business  man  should  have 
an  artist  to  supervise  his  produc- 
tion ;  colors  must  be  properly 
mixed  and  blended,  parts  properly 
matched,  designs  appropriately 
made.  If  the  business  man  trusts 
only  to  his  practical  judgment,  his 
product  is  likely  to  be  grotesque 
and  inartistic.  The  artist  must  be- 
come as  much  a  part  of  flie  busi- 
ness as  the  efficiency  expert. 

Once  given  a  chance  and  a  start, 
the  American  gets  further  with  the 
things  he  undertakes  than  anyone 
else.  Considering  the  beginnings 
of  our  history,  our  frontier  exist- 
ence, and  our  struggles  with  the 
elements — which  left  no  time  for 
cultural  occupations  —  we  have 
made  wonderful  progress  and  have 
arrived  at  a  most  satisfactory  stage 
of  artistic  development  and  appre- 
ciation ;  but  we  are  still  far  from 
the  desired  goal. 

Concerning  the  creation  of  de- 
signs, I  think  that  our  own  are 
about  the  same  in  kind  and  quality 
as  the  foreign,  but  that  labor  cir- 
cumstances have  made  a  vast  dif- 
ference in  their  development.  The 
artistic  sense  in  the  European 
worker  was  cultivated  as  a  result 
of  the  apprenticeship  system,  where- 
by the  worker  received  no  remuner- 
ation for  his  work  until  he  had 
made  good.  In  consequence,  he 
was  conscientious  and  eager  to  be 
creative  as  soon  as  possible.  An- 
other thing  which  tends  to  develop 
the  artistic  sense  in  the  foreigner 
is  the  fact  that  most  of  his  spare 
time  is  spent  in  the  museums,  at 
the  opera  or  co»cert.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  own  workmen  usu- 
ally find  their  enjoyment  in  the 
moving  picture  palace,  the  dance 
hall,  and  other  such  places  of 
amusement. 

Sidney  Blumenthal,  President 
Shelton  Looms 

THE  most  useful  thing  for  in- 
dustrial art  in  America  is  gen- 
eral education  of  the  kind  pre- 
sented in  Arts  &  Decoration*. 
That  portion  of  the  public  which 
does  not  know  must  become  ac- 
quainted with  what  art  really 
means.  The  prevailing  conception 
is  a  vague  idea  that  art  is  some- 
thing ethereal,  and  that  to  make  it 
useful  by  associating  it  with  in- 
dustry is  to  lower  it.  It  has  been 
my  experience  that  our  most  artis- 
tic products  are  the  best  sellers. 

The  company  maintains  its  own 
staff  of  designers,  who  keep  in  con- 
stant touch  with  the  leading 
thoughts  and  works  of  the  master 
artists.  Mr.  Blumenthal  voices 
the  need  for  a  large  practical  de- 
sign school  for  New  York.  The 
existing  schools,  he  thinks,  turn 
out  scholars  more  than  practical 
designers ;  and  he  pledged  active  in- 
terest to  such  a  large  practical 
school. 
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The  W.  Irving  Door  Knocker,  No.  1430. 
Complete  with  hand-forged  knocker  stud. 


hand  forced 

^Golcmial 

hardware. 


TRADE       HARK 


THERE  is  only  one  way  to  make  Colonial 
Hardware,  and  that  is  the  way  the 
smiths  of  Colonial  times  used  to  make 
it.  They  could  not  get  their  pieces  of 
iron  from  the  rolling  mill,  all  cut  and  shaped, 
but  had  to  beat  out  from  whatever  material 
was  available  the  design  their  artistry  conceived. 

This  had  two  important  results — the  designs 
had  perforce  a  classic  simplicity,  and  no  two 
objects,  even  from  the  same  design,  were  ever 
exactly  alike.  Sometimes  it  was  a  little  extra 
twist  given  to  an  ornament;  sometimes  it  was 
a  slight  asymmetry.  Always  each  piece  had 
individuality,  the  essence  of  all  art. 

The  smiths  at  the  W.  Irving  Forge  are  applying 
their  craftsmanship  in  just  the  same  way.  For 
you  it  means  that  a  piece  of  Colonial  Hardware, 
with  the  holly- leaf  trade  mark  on  it,  is  true 
Colonial  Hardware.  And  that  whether  it  be 
made  to  order  or  after  a  standard  design,  the 
piece  you  have  is  not  the  same  as  the  piece  that 
someone  else  owns. 

Door  and  Shutter  Irons,  Lighting  Fixtures, 
Fireplace  Fittings,  etc. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  Leaflet  A  upon  request 
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write  us  or  visit  our  shop 

326-328  east38*St  Kw York  Gift 

telephone     Hurray    fi.il!    8536. 
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The  Child  and  the  Greenhouse 

THE  love  of  flowers  is  as  natural  to  children  as  the  love 
of  sunshine. 

The  greenhouse  provides  them  with  flowers  in  winter  as 
well  as  in  summer;  and  the  opportunity  to  study  them 
develops  a  worthwhile  hobby  that  will  be  a  source  of 
pleasure  and  recreation  all  through  their  lives. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  the  V-Bar  Greenhouse.  Advance 
sheets  of  catalog  will  be  sent  you  on  request. 


W.  H.   Lutton    t^aJ^     512  Fifth  Avenue 
Company,    Inc.     Q^tMsN^ousEs    New  York   City 
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«*  ILLVSTRATION 
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Commercial  Illustration,  Poster  Advertising,  Lettering,  Book  Illustra- 
tion and  Decoration,  Cartooning,  Stage  and  Costume  Design, 
Fashion  Drawing,  Interior  Decoration,  Wall  Paper  and 
Textile  Design,  Drawing  and  Painting. 

Two  Years'  Diploma  Course — Day  and  Evening  Classes 
Before  Deciding  Your  Winter  Plana  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

DOUGLAS  JOHN  CONNAH,  Director 

248  BOYLSTON    STREET 
BOSTON  MASSACHVSETTS 
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INTERIOR      PAINTING     EXTERIOR 

JOSEPH  DILLON  &■  SONS 
DECORATORS 

Eiubliihed  110  Yean 

715  MADISON  AVE.,  at  63d  St.     Tel.  PIaz*  7098 
NEW  YORK 

ARRANGEMENTS  NOW  BEING  MADE  FOR  OUT-OF-TOWN  WORK 

That  there  exists  in  this  coun- 
try a  wealth  of  talent  for  finer 
production,  and  that  there  has  been 
a  decided  improvement  since  191  5 
in  public  appreciation,  were  both 
emphatically  affirmed  by  Frederick 
H.  Agan,  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Blumenthal  also  feels  that 
the  idea  is  quickly  vanishing  that 
foreign  goods  are  better.  The 
American  manufacturer  is  consci- 
entiously attempting  to  produce 
better  things;  and  already  many  of 
his  regular  commercial  products 
have  found  their  way  to  the  finest 
art  museums. 

The  production  and  demand  for 
fine  articles  are  both  cause  and  ef- 
fect of  one  another.  Louis  XIV 
style  is  not  for  longshoremen,  but 
the  ideas  are  available  for  his  wife 
and  daughter.  With  their  appre- 
ciation, cultivated  and  aroused  by 
contact  with  more  beauty  in  every- 
day articles  of  manufacture,  they 
will  commence  to  be  critical  of 
other  articles  which  are  not  artis- 
tically made.  The  process,  is  a  long 
one,  to  be  sure.  It  is  one  of  those 
"circles"  which  are  not  vicious. 

"Our  artistic  sense  is  still  in  its 
infancy,"  he  said.  "Arts  &  Deco- 
ration is  performing  a  real  serv- 
ice. It  is  the  proper  medium  to 
carry  this  new  message  to  Garcia, 
and  will  in  time  accomplish  much 
good  both  for  the  public  and  for 
industry." 

John  P.  Adams,  President,  Ken- 
sington Manufacturing  Co. 

FURNITURE  design  has  be- 
hind it  a  classic  heritage  in  al- 
most the  same  degree  as  has  archi- 
tecture. Just  as  no  modern  archi- 
tecture, other  than  our  skyscrapers, 
has  been  successful  unless  inspired 
very  largely  by  work  of  the  past, 
so  the  furniture  designer  has  also 
failed  whenever  he  has  cut  away 
from  the  old  traditions  and  at- 
tempted to  carve  out  an  original 
path.  There  is  and  should  be  the 
closest  relationship  between  furni- 
ture and  its  background,  the  house. 
And  until  we  have  a  wholly  dis- 
tinct style  in  architecture,  we  shall 
have  no  wholly  distinct  new  style 
in  furniture  design.  .  .  . 

The  fundamental  problem  upon 
which  all  else  hinges  is  the  matter 
of  public  education.  We  already 
have  designers  as  clever  as  any 
age  has  seen  and  some  craftsmen  as 
capable  as  any  craftsmen  of  the 
past.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  we  have  the  designers 
and  craftsmen  available  to  increase 
the  output  of  industrial  art  ob- 
jects, in  which  America  can  take 
great  pride  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred per  cent.  Nor  have  I  the 
slightest  doubt  that,  within  a  rea- 
sonable time,  the  business  men  en- 
gaged in  these  industries  would 
find  the  means  to  increase  the  out- 
put a  thousand  per  cent  more.  We 
need  first,  however,  the  cultivation 
of  our  national  good  taste,  which 
can  be  stimulated  by  well-directed 
propaganda.  We  need,  second,  a 
greater  national  pride  in  the  prod- 
ucts of  America,  which,  too,  can  be 
stimulated  in  the  same  manner. 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

As  to  the  form  this  educational 
movement  should  take,  I  think 
first  that  our  museums  should  be 
brought  to  appreciate  the  vital  im- 
portance of  the  industrial  arts  in 
the  cultural  development  of  our 
people.  There  is  a  wholly  sympa- 
thetic relation  between  the  fine  arts 
and  the  industrial  arts,  which  had 
its  fullest  realization  in  the  Golden 
Age  of  the  Renaissance,  and  which 
it  should  be  our  greatest  effort  to 
restore.  There  is  nothing  incon- 
gruous in  emphasizing  this  rela- 
tionship by  housing  the  treasures 
of  both  under  one  roof ;  in  fact,  the 
art  quality  of  both  can  be  appre- 
ciated to  the  fullest  only  by  intel- 
ligent assembly  of  one  with  the 
other.  We  should  take  the  posi- 
tion that  the  function  of  a  museum 
is  not  merely  to  be  a  place  of  pub- 
lic amusement,  but  an  institute  of 
instruction  through  which  can  be 
opened  up  high  roads  to  the  unend- 
ing source  of  pleasure  which  only 
an    appreciation    of    beauty    holds. 

Ralph  E.  Erskine,  President,  Ers- 
kine-Danforlh  Corporation 

EVERY  civilization,  I  believe, 
can  be  diagnosed  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  products  it  makes 
and  consumes.  Whatever  we  buy 
and  use  is  a  direct  reflection  on  or 
of  our  personalities.  The  greatest 
works  of  art  were  not  made  for 
museums.  The  ethereal,  garret 
idea  of  art  is  all  wrong.  In  Flor- 
ence and  old  France  the  greatest 
artists  worked  for  men  who  bought 
their  products  for  homes  or  pub- 
lic buildings  or  churches.  And  this 
condition  makes  for  the  greatest 
art,  whether  you  call  it  industrial, 
fine,  or  applied.  The  greatest 
problem  confronting  every  factory 
today  is  to  produce  fine  things  on 
a  quantity  basis  which  will  support 
the  business.  Generally  speaking, 
individuality  and  volume  are  in- 
compatible. The  solution  to  the 
problem  lies  in  cultivating  the 
artistic  or  creative  impulses  in 
labor. 

Originally,  our  people  came 
from  lands  where  beauty  was  used. 
After  overcoming  the  hardships  of 
the  new  continent,  the  settlers  be- 
gan using  beautiful  objects.  These 
were,  for  the  most  part,  brought 
over  from  Europe.  The  invention 
of  steam  revolutionized  mankind. 
Men  and  women  became  far  more 
interested  in  building  great  ships 
and  railroads  and  the  financial  ma- 
chinery to  make  possible  the  great 
industries  for  which  our  days  are 
famous.  We  lost  interest  in  beauty 
and  form  as  compared  with  accom- 
plishment. Now  we  come  to  the 
time  when  the  grandchildren  of  the 
founders  of  these  great  industries 
have  the  leisure  to  indulge  their 
tastes  for  beauty  of  form,  line  and 
color.  We  face  a  new  condition 
in  America.  We  are  no  longer 
pioneering,  as  when  steam  inven- 
tion came.  We  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  American  Renaissance  of 
Art. 
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Originals  and 
Reproductions 

of 

Wood  Panelled 

and 

Painted  Rooms 

Mantels 

Furniture  and 
Fabrics 

Scenic  Wall- 
papers, etc. 


DUNCAN  FRASER,  Inc. 

603  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 

INTERIOR  DECORATIONS  AND  FURNISHINGS 
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INTERIORS 

DESIGNS 

FURNITURE 

DRAPERIES 

MURALS 


TELEPHONE 
MURRAY   HILL  3764 


ESTIMATES  FOR  REDECORATING  APARTMENTS  FOR  COMING  SEASON  SUBMITTED 

RIGHTER  AND  KOLB 


DECORATORS 


1420  MADISON  AVENUE 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


ARTISTS 

Your  Achievements — 

Remain  permanent  records,  only  so  long 
as  the  pigments  you  employ  remain  con- 
stant. 


It  is  significant  that  the  name  DEVOE 
has  gained  renown  along  with  the  many 
artists  who  secured  their  first  artists' 
materials  of  DEVOE. 

Scientific  research  and  thorough  atten- 
tion to  the  most  minute  detail  have  al- 
ways attended  the  production  of  our 
"Artists'  Oil  Colors."  There  is  a  close 
unity  of  consistency  in  DEVOE  pig- 
ments, permitting  of  greater  freedom  of 
application.  Many  years  of  color  mak- 
ing have  taught  us  how. 

Write  us  freely  for  expert  information 
on  our  colors,  whether  it  be  theoretical, 
chemical  or  pertaining  to  the  practical 
application  of  color. 

Manufacturers  of 

Oil  and  Water  Colors,  Canvas,  Brushes, 

and    other    materials    required    by   the 

profession. 

The  Oldest  Color  Makers  in  America 
Established  1754 


DEVOE  &RAYN0LDSC0.,  inc. 
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NEW  YORK 

KANSAS  CITY 


NEW  ORLEANS 
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FOR  OUTDOOR  SKETCHING 

use 

WEBER  ARTISTS'  MATERIALS 

Folding  Easels  and  Stools. 

Wood  and  Tin  Sketching  Boxes. 

Umbrellas  and  Umbrella  Staffs. 

Sketching  Blocks  and  Canvas. 

WEBER  Artists'  Oil,  Water  and  Tempera  Colors. 


F.  WEBER  &  CO. 


Main  Office  and  Factory 

1220  Buttonwood  St.,  Phila. 
Retail  Store,  1125  Chestnut  St. 


Branches 

Baltimore 
St.  Louis 
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Studio  Oil  Colours 

The  product  of  the  master-mind  in  colour  making 

Mat  Water  Colours 

Opaque  for  Poster  Work — better  than  tempera 

Moist  Water  Colours 

In  whole  and  half  pans  and  tubes 

Lexington  Sketch  Boxes 

Unequalled  in  finish  and  convenience 

Mandarin  Drawing  Inks 

In  black  and  20  colours — write  for  colour  chart 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for  Art  Catalog  "A" 
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D'Indy 

(Continued  from  page  157) 


procedure  would  explain  the  curi- 
ous shape  of  "Istar,"  the  orches- 
tral variations  on  a  theme  that 
makes  its  appearance  only  at  the 
close  of  the  variations.  The  com- 
plexities of  the  B-flat  major  sym- 
phony seem,  oftentimes,  purely  ar- 
bitrary ;  there  is  a  good  deal  of  un- 
necessary rhythmical  change ;  the 
effect  of  the  theme  in  3/2  time  is 
not  entirely  happy;  the  sequence 
of  notes  is  too  often  precisely  the 
one  which  one  is  not  led  to  expect. 
Throughout  the  work  one  is  made 
to  feel  that  d'Indy  had  conceived 
the  idea  that  symphonic  music  must 
develop  in  complexity,  and  had  set 
out  deliberately  to  make  it  do  so. 
Moreover,  the  chief  themes  of  the 
work  have  a  distinctly  literary  sig- 
nificance. Are  they  not  the  result 
of  reflexion  on  the  chief  themes 
of  Franck's  symphony?  To  be 
sure,  d'Indy's  command  of  the 
technique  of  composition  is  pro- 
digious; he  has  a  virtuosic  ability 
to  deform  thematic  material,  to 
create  counterpoint,  to  conceal  dull 
passages  with  deft  writing.  But, 
on  the  whole,  his  music  reveals  its 
origin,  and  smells  strongly  of  the 
lamp. 

It  is  precisely  for  the  reason  that 
d'Indy  is  so  little  the  liberated  and 
co-ordinated  man  that  one  would 
like  every  artist  to  be,  that  one  re- 
grets the  character  of  the  sort  of 
young  American  composer  who 
has  lately  come  into  being.  For 
this  new  hopeful  of  music  has  in- 
variably just  returned  from  Paris, 
where  he  has  had  a  few  lessons  at 
the  Scola  Cantorum,  and  he  stops 
you  to  inform  you  that  there  is  no 
living  musical  messiah  but  Vincent 
d'Indy,  and  that  Cesar  Franclc 
was  his  baptist.  Now,  artistic 
chapels  of  all  sorts,  without  excep- 
tion, whether  they  are  the  centers 
of  worship  of  a  d'Indy  or  a  De- 
bussy, a  Cezanne  or  a  Renoir,  are 
symptoms  of  spiritual  ill  health. 
The  well-functioning  artistic  com- 


munity, it  seems,  is  an  aggregation 
of  freethinkers,  and  the  existence  in 
the  American  mind  of  a  pantheon, 
prepared  for  the  housing  of  an 
endless  succession  of  new  gods,  is 
one  of  the  chief  signs  of  its  cal- 
lowness.  Nevertheless,  one  cannot 
help  regarding  the  installation  of 
d'Indy,  despite  his  veritable  achieve- 
ments, despite  the  nobility  of  cer- 
tain of  his  compositions,  as  par- 
ticularly disquieting.  It  is  from 
the  very  spiritual  defects  which 
cause  so  many  of  d'Indy's  works 
to  see  the  light  as  half-living  or- 
ganisms that  the  young  American 
artist  suffers  most.  Much  of  our 
intellectual  immaturity,  as  Van 
Wyck  Brooks  has  so  often  pointed 
out,  is  due  to  a  weakness  of  instinct, 
a  fear  of  individual  and  passional 
utterance,  heritages  of  pioneer 
civilization.  And  while  devotions 
offered  at  the  shrine  of  a  Mous- 
sorgsky,  a  Debussy,  or  any  other 
artistic  radical,  might  be  forgiven, 
men  chained  as  Americans  are 
chained,  might  even  be  construed 
as  symptoms  of  one  of  those  dis- 
orders of  the  body  through  which 
a  new  and  larger  well-being  is 
achieved;  devotions  offered  artists 
of  the  stamp  of  d'Indy,  on  the  con- 
trary, prove  that  the  malady  con- 
tinues, and  that  it  continually  finds 
new  methods  of  entrenching  itself. 
It  is  as  such  a  fortification  of  the 
American  tabus  that  the  cult  for 
d'Indy  presents  itself  to  our  eyes. 
It  is  his  own  incompleteness  that 
the  young  American  is  admiring  in 
the  form  of  the  French  composer; 
his  own  bonds  that  he  is  binding 
more  firmly  in  the  act  of  accepting 
the  man  as  his  model.  The  arrival 
of  an  American  musical  expression, 
though  it  may  not  have  been  re- 
tarded, has  certainly  not  been 
greatly  expedited  by  the  musicians 
in  Boston  and  New  York  respon- 
sible for  the  rapid  spread  of  the 
new  cult. 
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slight  indication  of  future  uses  of 
the  style  in  other  types  of  build- 
ing. It  is  strange  that  Stanford 
White's  keen  appreciation  of  the 
old  buildings  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, resulting  in  the  beautiful 
Colony  Club  and  the  Harvard 
Club  in  New  York  City,  did  not 
bear  further  fruit  among  other 
architects.  Certain  banks,  a  few 
small  office  buildings,  some  school 
buildings,  civic  buildings  and  libra- 
ries in  the  style  have  been  uniform- 
ly successful  and  satisfying. 

So  liable  are  critics  to  the 
charge  of  dogmatism  and  the  idee 
fixe,  that  the  writer  feels  impelled 
to  submit  a  little  corroborative 
evidence  in  support  of  this  thesis 
on  the  present  reversion  to  the 
Georgian  type. 

In  the  realm  of  furniture,  the 
"four-poster"  bed  was  never  more 
popular — and    with    it    there    is    a 


vigorous  demand  for  highboys,  low- 
boys, and  all  manner  of  William 
and  Mary  and  Queen  Anne  pieces. 
These,  of  course,  are  not,  chrono- 
logically, Georgian,  but,  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  Georgian  pe- 
riod, they  are  found  in  many 
a  Georgian  house.  The  furniture 
of  the  Brothers  Adam,  of  Heppel- 
white,  Sheraton  and  Chippendale 
are  so  much  a  part  of  the  Geor- 
gian house  that  our  acceptance  of 
them  (once  the  great  Renaissance 
of  American  Taste  had  set  in)  was 
never  questioned.  These  things,  it 
seemed,  belonged  to  us  from  the 
first,  and  since  the  supply  of  pedi-*' 
greed  antiques  in  the  homes  of  the  * 
"first  families"  was  all  too  inade- 
quate in  quantity,  the  furniture  4 
manufacturers  were  quick  to  fash- 
ion reproductions  and  adaptations  of 
pieces  which  they  knew  would  find 
ready  and  continuous  acceptance. 
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expressing  their  profoundest  emo- 
tions. 

And  now  come  the  inevitable 
questions — where  were  these  things 
made  and  when?  At  different 
times  and  in  different  places 
would  be  the  safe  and  sensible  re- 
ply. About  the  provinance  of  any 
particular  piece  it  is  generally  pos- 
sible to  say  something  vague : 
about  dates  we  know  next  to  noth- 
ing. At  least  I  do :  and  when  I 
consider  that  we  have  no  records 
and  no  trustworthy  criteria,  and 
that  so  learned  and  brilliant  an 
archaeologist  as  Mr.  Joyce  pro- 
fesses ignorance,  I  am  not  much 
disposed  to  believe  that  anyone 
knows  more.  I  am  aware  that  cer- 
tain amateurs  think  to  enhance  the 
value  of  their  collections  by  con- 
ferring dates  on  their  choicer  speci- 
mens ;  I  can  understand  why  deal- 
ers encourage  them  in  this  vanity ; 
and,  seeing  that  they  go  to  the  col- 
lectors and  dealers  for  their  in- 
formation, I  suppose  one  ought  not 
to  be  surprised  when  journalists 
come  out  with  their  astounding  at- 
tributions. The  facts  are  as  fol- 
lows. 

WE  know  that  Portuguese  ad- 
venturers had  a  considerable 
influence  on  African  art  in  the  six- 
teenth and  even  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  There  begins  our  certain 
knowledge.  Of  work  so  influenced 
a  small  quantity  exists.  Of  earlier 
periods  we  know  nothing  precise. 
There  are  oral  traditions  of  mi- 
grations, empires  and  dynasties: 
often  there  is  evidence  of  past  in- 
vasions and  the  supersession  of  one 
culture  by  another:  and  that  is  all. 
The  discoveries  of  explorers  have 
so  far  thrown  little  light  on  archae- 
ology ;  and,  in  most  parts  of  West 
and  Central  Africa,  it  would  be  im- 
possible even  for  trained  archaeolo- 
gists to  establish  a  chronological 
sequence  such  as  can  be  formed 
where  objects  are  found  buried  in 
the  sand  one  above  the  other.  But, 
in  fact,  it  is  to  vague  traders  and 
missionaries  rather  than  to  trained 
archaeologists  that  we  owe  most  of 
our  fine  pieces,  which,  as  often  as 
not,  have  been  passed  from  hand 
to  hand  till,  after  many  wander- 
ings, they  reached  the  coast.  Add 
to  all  this  the  fact  that  most  Af- 
rican sculpture  is  in  wood  (ex- 
cept, of  course,  those  famous  prod- 
ucts of  early  European  influence, 
the  bronze  castings  from  Benin), 
that  this  wood  is  exposed  to  a  de- 
vastating climate — hot  and  damp — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  still  more 
deadly  white  ants,  and  you  will 
probably  agree  that  the  dealer  or 
amateur  who  betickets  his  prizes 
with   such   little   tags   as  "Gabun, 


ioth  century,"  evinces  a  perhaps 
exaggerated  confidence  in  our  gul- 
libility. 

Whenever  these  artists  may 
have  flourished,  it  seems  they  flour- 
ish no  more.  The  production  of 
idols  and  fetiches  continues,  but 
the  production  of  fine  art  is  ap- 
parently at  an  end.  The  tradition 
is  moribund,  a  misfortune  one  is 
tempted  to  attribute,  along  with 
most  that  have  lately  afflicted  that 
unhappy  continent,  to  the  whites. 
To  do  so,  however,  would  not  be 
altogether  just.  Such  evidence  as 
we  possess — and  pretty  slight  it  is 
— goes  to  show  that  even  in  the 
uninvaded  parts  of  West  Central 
Africa  the  arts  are  decadent: 
wherever  the  modern  white  has 
been  busy  they  are,  of  course,  ex- 
tinct. According  to  experts,  ne- 
gro art,  already  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  falling  into  a  decline 
from  some  obscure,  internal  cause. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  doomed 
in  any  case.  Before  the  bagman 
with  his  Brummagem  goods  an  art 
of  this  sort  was  bound  to  go  the 
way  that  in  Europe  our  applied 
arts,  the  art  of  the  potter,  the 
weaver,  the  builder  and  the  joiner, 
the  arts  that  in  some  sort  resem- 
bled it,  have  gone.  No  purely  in- 
stinctive art  can  stand  against  the 
machine.  And  thus  it  comes  about 
that,  at  the  present  moment,  we 
have  in  Europe  the  extraordinary 
spectacle  of  a  grand  efflorescence 
of  the  highly  self-conscious,  self- 
critical,  intellectual,  individualis- 
tic art  of  painting  amongst  the 
ruins  of  the  instinctive,  uncritical, 
communal,  and  easily  impressed 
arts  of  utility.  Industrialism 
which,  with  its  vulgar  finish  and 
superabundant  ornament,  has  de- 
stroyed not  only  popular  art  but 
popular  taste,  has  merely  isolated 
the  self-conscious  artist  and  the 
critical  appreciator;  and  the  nine- 
teenth century  (from  Stephenson 
to  Mr.  Ford),  which  ruined  the 
crafts  in  painting  (from  Ingres  to 
Picasso),  rivals  the  fifteenth. 

MEANWHILE,  the  scholarly 
activities  of  dealers  and  jour- 
nalists notwithstanding,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  nigger  archaeology; 
for  which  let  us  be  thankful.  Here, 
at  any  rate,  are  no  great  names  to 
scare  us  into  dishonest  admiration. 
Here  is  no  question  of  dates  and 
schools  to  give  the  lecturer  his 
chance  of  spoiling  our  pleasure. 
Here  is  nothing  to  distract  our  at- 
tention from  the  one  thing  that  mat- 
ters— aesthetic  significance.  Here 
is  nigger  sculpture:  you  may  like  it 
or  dislike  it,  but  at  any  rate  you 
have  no  inducement  to  judge  it  on 
anything  but  its  merits. 


Help  in  Decoration  by  Correspondence 

THE  editors  of  Arts  &  Decoration  invite  correspondence  from 
any  of  their  readers  who  may  be  in  doubt  concerning  matters  of  fur- 
nishing and  decoration.  Little  doubts  as  to  color,  fabrics  and  furniture 
often  arise  which  our  experts  would  be  glad  to  discuss,  if  the  matter  is 
laid  before  them  through  correspondence. 
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While  the  majority  of  the  build- 
ings illustrated  in  this  article  are 
of  brick  with  white  trim  and  are 
derived  pretty  directly  from  Co- 
lonial or  Georgian  motives,  it  must 
not  be  thought  that  our  only  suc- 
cessful small  public  buildings  have 
been  in  these  materials  or  in  this 
type  of  design. 

Certainly  for  New  England,  and 
indeed  the  entire  eastern  part  of 
the  United  States,  the  Colonial 
precedent  naturally  suggests  itself 
for  public  work  with  a  force  that 
does  not  apply  to  the  middle  west 
(where  there  is  no  historic  prece- 
dent), or  to  the  far  west,  where 
the  historic  old  buildings  are  of 
the  Spanish  Colonial,  or  so-called 
mission  type.  •  I  have  not  been  able 
to  secure  any  photographs  of  at- 
tractive small  public  buildings  in 
the  Spanish  style,  but  I  am  told 
that  several  of  the  smaller  cities  or 
towns  in  southern  California  and 
in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  have 
public  buildings  of  great  excellence 
both  practically  and  artistically  in 
which  the  native  style  has  been 
used.  Certainly  where  there  is  a 
style  which  is  historic  to  a  com- 
munity the  community  building 
should  be  designed  in  accordance 
with  it,  and  where  an  old  example 
exists  it  should  be  carefully  pre- 
served, as  is  the  case  in  New  Or- 
leans, where  the  famous  old  "Ca- 
bildo"  of  Spanish  times  still  serves 
the  city  fathers. 

The  modern  buildings  I  have 
used  to  illustrate  this  article  were 
designed  for  three  different  pur- 
poses: town  halls,  libraries,  and 
one  community  house,  that  latest 
and  most  interesting  development 
of  modern  life. 

Of  the  town  halls,  that  at  Hunt- 
ington, Long  Island,  designed  by 
Peabody,  Wilson  and  Brown,  is 
the  oldest,  and  by  virtue  of  its  ex- 
ample has  influenced  many  other 
communities  for  good.  It  is  set  on 
a  rather  small  triangular  lot  in 
the  fork  of  a  "Y"  between  two 
main  traveled  roads,  not  directly 
in  the  center  of  the  town  but  ad- 
jacent thereto,  which  accounts  for 
its  rather  unusual  plan  with  the 
wings  at  an  angle  to  the  front.  The 
architects  thoughtfully  made  a  vir- 
tue of  what  many  of  us  would  have 
regarded  as  a  handicap,  and  have 
developed  a  plan  which  is  as  prac- 
tical and  logical  as  the  facade  is 
beautiful.  The  materials  are  sim- 
ple and  the  ornamentation  rather 
sparse,  but  the  beautiful  proportion 
of  the  order  which  forms  the  cen- 
tral motive  is  accentuated  by  the 
simplicity  of  the  other  portion. 

Not  dissimilar  in  character,  al- 
though entirely  different  in  plan 
and  in  its  location,  is  the  Town 
Hall  at  Milford,  Connecticut,  de- 
signed by  Tracy  and  Swartwout. 
This  is  the  fourth  of  the  town  halls 
of  Milford  which  has  been  erected 
on  the  same  site,  the  three  earlier 
ones  having  been  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  the  site,  with  the  entrance 
facade  facing  the  principal  street 
of    a    town    which    has    preserved 


much  of  its  Colonial  air,  very  prop- 
erly emphasizes  the  simple  classic 
portico,  which  was  the  whole  archi- 
tectural stock  in  trade  of  Colonial 
builders,  and  of  which  an  infinite 
series  of  variations  seem  to  be  pos- 
sible. The  rear  of  the  building 
could  no  more  be  neglected  than 
the  front,  since  it  looked  out  upon 
a  pleasant  little  lake ;  and  the 
architects  went  to  infinite  pains  to 
make  this  facade  one  of  nobility 
without  detracting  from  the  im- 
portance of  the  entrance  side.  It 
was  a  most  successful  solution  of 
a  simple  yet  difficult  problem. 

The  newest  of  the  town  halls  is 
that  at  Hempstead,  Long  Island, 
Stewart  Wagner,  architect,  and  it 
is  indeed  so  new  that  the  surround- 
ings have  not  yet  been  completed, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the 
architect  was  persuaded  to  permit 
its  publication  in  its  present  condi- 
tion. Perhaps  it  suffers  by  lack 
of  proper  planting  of  trees  and  so 
forth,  but  it  is  of  a  degree  of  ex- 
cellence so  great  that  I  could  not 
refrain  from  including  it  among 
the  illustrations  of  what  I  think 
the  best  work  we  have  in  the  East. 
Like  all  the  other  town  halls  illus- 
trated, it  is  of  brick  and  wood,  a 
combination  which  our  better  arch- 
itects handle  with  most  felicitous 
results,  and  which  is  neither  too 
monumental  for  the  country,  nor 
unworthy  of  a  public  building. 
The  order  is  of  regular  excellence, 
and  the  whole  disposition  of  the 
masses  of  the  building  and  of  the 
openings  in  those  masses  is  one 
which  needs  no  comment  of  mine 
to  compel  admiration. 

The  Weston  Town  Hall, 
Messrs.  Bigelow  &  Wadsworth, 
architects,  is  a  Massachusetts  ex- 
ample which  shows  the  prevalence 
of  the  type  in  the  East,  and  by  a 
comparison  of  it  with  the  others 
one  can  learn  how  flexible  the  style 
is  and  how  readily  the  same  simple 
motives  can  be  varied  to  meet  dif- 
ferent conditions  and  to  produce 
new  and  delightful  effects.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  which  of  them  is 
the  best ;  each  is  beautiful  and  in 
the  same  way,  but  each  has  its  own 
peculiar  quality  of  charm  which 
renders  it  deserving  of  attention. 

The  Community  house  at  Water- 
town,  of  which  Electus  D.  Litch- 
field was  the  architect,  is  interest- 
ing from  several  different  points  of 
view.  The  Community  house  is, 
as  above  said,  a  comparatively  new 
development  of  our  country  life, 
and  one  which  seems  destined  to 
become  daily  more  vital  and  impor- 
tant in  our  country  life,  taking,  at 
least  to  some  extent,  the  place  of 
the  church  in  Colonial  days  as  a 
center  in  social  affairs,  as  well  as 
affording  an  opportunity  for  lec- 
tures and  the  like  educational  en- 
terprises. This  particular  example 
is  a  combination  of  shops  with  a 
hall  and  offices,  tending  not  only  to 
raise  the  standard  of  the  "village 
store"  building  but  also  to  help  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  community  ac- 
tivities.     The   shop   fronts   them- 
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ABC,   Fifth   Edition,   Code  used  Terms  50%   cash  with  orders 


selves  are  especially  worth  atten- 
tion, because  they  combine  a  thor- 
oughly practical  type  of  shop  front 
with  a  truly  quaint  and  pictur- 
esque exterior.  The  entrance  to 
the  hall  is  placed  at  one  side,  with 
fire  exits  in  the  rear,  and  offices 
below,  an  unusual  and  interest- 
ing scheme  and  one  which  appears 
to  have  excellent  financial  possi 
bilities  aside  from  the  delightful 
exterior  from  all  points  of  view. 
We  will  unquestionably  see  many 
more  Community  buildings  during 
the  next  few  years,  but  doubt  if  we 
see  many  more  charming  and  more 
practical  than  this. 

The  third  type  of  public  build- 
ing illustrated  in  this  article  is  the 
library.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
architectural  tone  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  libraries  erected  by  the  late 
Mr.  Carnegie  did  not  attain  a  high 
standard  of  architectural  merit  in 
accord  with  their  practical  excel- 
lence, and  the  two  illustrated  were 
erected  from  other  funds,  and  with 
architects  who  designed  the  build- 
ings to  be  object  lessons  in  them- 
selves as  well  as  mere  containers 
of  books.  Both  are  doubtless  fa- 
miliar to  ever}rone  who  is  at  all  in- 
terested in  the  art  of  architecture, 
for  both  have  been  very  fully  illus- 
trated in  the  architectural  papers, 
and  have  figured  prominently  in 
the  architectural  illustrations.  The 
library  at  Great  Barrington,  de- 
signed by  Blanchard  and  Barnes,  is 
smaller  than  the  Ferguson  Me- 
morial Library  at  Stamford,  Con- 
necticut (Tracy  and  Swartwout, 
architects),  but  does  not  yield  place 
to  its  greater  brother  in  exquisite 
conception  or  perfection  of  execu- 
tion. They  are  both  most  ad- 
mirable structures,  so  good  that 
nothing  can  be  said  which  they  do 
not  themselves  say  better. 

Fortunately  those  shown  do  not 
exhaust  even  the  limited  list  with 
which   I   am  familiar,  and  it  is  a 


matter  of  congratulation  to  many 
another  American  town,  Nauga- 
tuck,  Goshen  and  Nutley,  to  men- 
tion only  three,  that  they  have 
honestly  striven  for  an  ideal  and 
accomplished  it.  Here  in  the 
United  States  we  have  accom- 
plished enormously  in  the  few  gen- 
erations since  the  settlement,  and 
the  common  tendency  seems  to  be 
to  pat  ourselves  on  the  back  for 
having  built  so  many  miles  of  road, 
installed  so  many  telephones  and 
built  so  many  automobiles,  with  an 
amount  of  labor  far  inferior  to  that 
of  any  European  nations  over  this 
same  term  of  years,  and  to  fatuous- 
ly regard  art  as  a  frill,  a  fad,  or 
an  unnecessary  adornment  to  be 
added  if  it  didn't  cost  too  much, 
but  looked  at  somewhat  askance  as 
savoring  of  European  decadence. 
Good  architecture  is  far  from  be- 
ing a  frill  or  embroidery  on  the 
solid  fabric  of  our  buildings,  but 
should  be  as  definitely  a  part  of  it 
as  good  plumbing  or  adequate  ven- 
tilation :  our  ancestors  were  far 
less  able  to  pay  for  useless  orna- 
ment than  are  we,  and  did  not; 
but  they  got,  even  without  insist- 
ing on  it,  good  architecture.  Their 
buildings  are  in  consequence  pre- 
served, where  our  modern  struc- 
tures of  commercial  type  are  ruth- 
lessly replaced  by  bigger  (if  not 
better)  ones  when  the  conditions 
indicate  a  better  investment,  and 
there  we  lose  annually  enormous 
sums  of  money  unnecessarily 
through  wastage  of  what  might  be 
useful  if  it  were  more  beautiful. 
Our  ancestors  got  good  design  un- 
consciously, automatically :  today 
we  must  take  thought  to  secure  it, 
and  until  we  are  as  a  nation  ac- 
customed to  demand  that  good  de- 
sign be  thrown  in  with  the  prac- 
tical and  sensible  planning  of  every 
one  of  our  structures  our  country 
will  never  attain  the  uniform  high 
standard  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 


The  Nobuzane  Scrolls 

{Continued  from  page  180) 


hearing  this  report,  all  the  hang- 
ers-on at  the  painter's  house 
quickly  deserted  him  and  his  fam- 
ily, and  his  affairs  became  more 
and  more  deplorable.  The  painter 
lost  no  time  in  complaining  to  the 
official  in  charge  of  the  state  of 
the  land  tax  on  his  domain,  but, 
as  ill  fortune  would  have  it,  the 
domain  itself,  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  official,  was  found 
to  have  been  privately  transferred 
to  a  certain  temple.  Thereupon 
the  artist  was  very  much  disheart- 
ened and  went  back  to  his  home. 
He  then  took  the  matter  to  a  su- 
perior official,  who  immediately 
told  the  Emperor  the  particulars 
of  the  painter's  straitened  circum- 
stances. The  Emperor  was  great- 
ly moved,  and  was  graciously 
pleased  to  bestow  upon  him  the 
province  where  his  estates  were  to 
have  been.  The  painter  now  im- 
plored that  his  domain  might  be 
changed,  as  the  province  was  too 
far  from  his  home.  Upon  this 
the  Court  decided  to  take  the  mat- 
ter into  consideration.     He  waited 


and  waited,  but  no  further  report 
reached  him.  His  family  stood 
face  to  face  with  ruin. 

But  the  most  interesting  thing 
with  this  scroll  is  its  strange  story; 
it  was  formerly  preserved  in  Ky- 
oto, though  the  original  possessor 
of  it  still  remains  unknown ;  but 
on  February  23,  1848,  Ryoban 
Kohitsu,  a  well-known  connois- 
seur of  pictures  and  caligraphs, 
who  became  its  owner  in  course  of 
time,  presented  it  totheShogunate. 
When  the  Emperor  Meiji  was 
pleased  to  visit  Prince  Tokugawa 
at  his  mansion  on  October  31, 
1887,  the  family  presented  to  His 
Majesty  an  old  sword  and  this 
famous  scroll.  The  general  pub- 
lic, however,  still  believed  that  the 
scroll  had  been  burnt  at  the  time 
of  the  downfall  of  Yedo.  On  the 
demise  of  the  Emperor  Meiji,  on 
the  30th  of  July,  1902,  the  Im- 
perial treasures  were  examined, 
and  among  them  this  scroll,  to- 
gether with  the  famous  scroll, 
"Invasion  of  the  Moguls,"  was 
found  at  last. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


The  Largest  Selling 
Quality  Pencil  in  the  World 

THE  superb,  unvarying  quality 
of  VENUS  has  made  its  name 
synonymous  with  Pencil  Perfection 
in  every  civilized  country  of  the 
world.  VENUS  is  everlastingly 
good  all  the  way  through.  For 
easy,  quick,  soul  satisfying  work 
be  sure  to  use  VENUS. 


17  black  degrees,  3  copying 

For  bold  heavy  lines,  6B-5B-4B-3B 

For  general  writing  and  sketching.  2B-B-HB-F-H 

For  clean  fine  lines.  2H-3H-4H-5H-6H 

For  delicate  thin  lines   7H-8H-9H 


Plain  ends,  per  dozen 
Rubber  ends,  per  dozen   - 

At  stationers  and  stores 
throughout    the    world. 

American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 

234  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 

and  Loudon,  Eng. 


$1.00 
1.20 


A  Dixon's  Eldorado  3b  is  al- 
ways a  3b — no  matter  whether  you 
buy  it  in  New  York  or  San  Fran- 
cisco— this  week  or  next  year. 

ELSoradO 


"ine  master drawing pencil" 


SAMFLE  OFFER 
Write  to  us  on  your 
letter-head  and  we 
will  mail  you  full- 
length  free  sam- 
ples of  the  pencils 
best  suited  to  your 
particular  needs. 
Also  write  for  in- 
teresting free  book- 
let—"Findino 
Your  Pencil". 


Dixon's  Ei. dorado 
is  made  in  17  leads 
—  one  for  every 
need  or  preference. 


JOSEPH   DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 
Pencil  Dept.  16'2-J,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

C(t  nod  inn  Dint  ribntors 
A.  R.  MacDougall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


The  Recent  Convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Arts 


WITH  a  record  attendance, 
the  American  Federation  of 
Arts  held  its  eleventh  annual 
convention  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  just  recently.  Suit- 
ing its  text  to  the  occasion  of  the 
Metropolitan's  semi-centennial,  the 
Federation  devoted  its  sessions  this 
year  primarily  to  museums  as  fac- 
tors in  the  growth  of  American 
culture. 

A  good  sign  of  progress  in  our 
land  is  the  concrete  evidence  of 
the  work  of  this  live,  hard-work- 
ing art  organization.  For  eleven 
years  this  national  society,  consist- 
ing of  225  affiliated  chapters  in 
forty  states,  besides  thousands  of 
individual  members,  has  been  build- 
ing up  a  reputation  for  solid  ser- 
vice along  lines  of  great  value  to 
the  American  people. 

In  all,  forty-four  exhibitions, 
covering  painting,  sculpture,  tex- 
tiles, wall  paper,  etc.,  etc.,  were 
circulated  during  the  season  now 
closing,  these  having  reached  nine- 
ty-seven different  communities, 
each  a  separate  city  or  town.  Last 
year  there  were  only  thirty  exhibi- 
tions circulated,  these  reaching  only 
sixty-eight  communities.  And  this 
success  during  1919-1920  was 
achieved  in  the  face  of  the  hardest 
transportation  conditions  the  coun- 
try has  ever  faced,  with  strikes  and 
embargoes  without  number.  In 
addition  there  have  been  the  un- 
told obstacles  of  influenza  epidem- 
ics and  other  causes  to  cancel  list- 
ings. 

Several  addresses  at  this  conven- 
tion were  of  special  interest. 

WILLIAM  M.  IVINS,  JR., 
Curator  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum,  spoke  of  illustrated 
papers  and  magazines.  For  many 
years  on  the  editorial  staff  of  vari- 
ous leading  publications,  both  lit- 
erary and  illustrated,  Mr.  Ivins 
was  especially  well  fitted  to  speak 
on  the  cultural  value  of  illustrated 
magazines.  As  Curator  of  Prints 
at  the  Metropolitan  he  is  particu- 
larly anxious  to  encourage  popular 
appreciation  not  only  of  rare  etch- 
ings, but  also  of  the  cheapest  form 
of  printed  thing  made,  namely,  the 
newspaper  illustration.  "The  il- 
lustrations and  typographical  deco- 
ration of  current  newspapers  and 
magazines,"  said  Mr.  Ivins,  "are 
prints,  to  be  selected  for  preserva- 
tion, classified  and  used  just  as 
etchings  and  engravings  are.  Their 
greatest  use  in  the  art  museums  is 
possibly  to  the  student  of  design 
in  the  arts  and  crafts,  for  whom 
they  contain  much  valuable  infor- 
mation not  otherwise  to  be  had." 
An  interesting  reference  was 
made  by  Mr.  Ivins  to  the  comic 
cartoon,  his  criticism  of  which  was 
not  as  dark  as  that  of  artists  gen- 
erally is.  He  declared  that  prints 
must  have  three  guiding  qualities 
— design,  drawing,  human  inter- 
est— and  that  unless  they  have  hu- 
man   interest    they    are    not    real. 


For  this  reason  the  series  cartoon 
of  the  daily  papers  appeals  to  the 
people.  It  always  has  human  in- 
terest, even  though  this  quality 
may  be  overdone  or  underdone,  as 
the  case  may  be.  He  said  that  he, 
as  a  curator  of  prints,  looked  for- 
ward to  the  cartoon  in  his  morn- 
ing paper.  The  speaker,  above  all, 
made  clear  that  the  cheapest  illus- 
tration, namely,  that  in  a  two- 
cent  newspaper,  was  as  much  a 
print  as  a  Rembrandt  and  had  its 
own  educational  value.  It  was  not 
the  cost  of  reproduction  that 
counted  so  much  as  the  individual 
character  of  the  print. 

ROBERT  AITKEN,  the  well- 
known  sculptor,  sharply  criti- 
cized the  methods  of  exhibiting  the 
works  of  famous  sculptors  in  mod- 
ern museums.  The  criticism  was 
meted  out  without  stint  to  even 
our  leading  institutions,  like  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
while  the  Louvre  in  Paris  was 
given  similar  treatment.  He 
quoted  Rodin  to  the  effect  that 
"shadows  in  sculpture  are  nests 
of  beauty,"  and  explained  how 
poor  lighting  destroyed  the  works 
of  the  masters  and  ruined  marbles 
as  well  as  casts  for  either  apprecia- 
tion or  study.  He  was  particularly 
critical  of  the  placing  and  lighting 
of  the  famous  Venus  de  Milo 
statue  in  the  Louvre,  saying  that 
it  has  for  all  these  years  been  ex- 
hibited under  conditions  entirely 
different  from  those  which  the 
sculptor  chose. 

Mr.  Aitken  especially  praised 
the  efforts  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  to  place  before  the 
public,  as  is  now  done,  collections 
of  the  works  of  modern  American 
sculptors. 

RICHARD  F.  BACH,  Asso- 
ciate in  Industrial  Arts  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum,  spoke 
of  "Museums  and  the  Industrial 
World,"  bringing  into  his  address 
the  result  of  his  experience  in  con- 
nection with  manufacturers  and 
designers  in  their  use  of  the  collec- 
tions in  building  up  American  de- 
sign in  industrial  arts.  Mr. 
Bach's  major  premise  was  that 
museums  are  educational  institu- 
tions, and  that  no  modern  museum 
in  the  art  or  science  field  could  be 
established  or  maintained  without 
due  regard  for  a  well-developed 
educational  machinery  as  part  of 
its  fabric.  Museums  consist  of 
collections  in  a  physical  sense  only ; 
in  practical  working  they  consist 
in  equal  degree  of  exploitation  of 
those  collections.  As  instruments 
of  public  service  in  the  broadest 
sense,  museums  of  art  must  reach 
as  many  classes  of  the  public  as 
possible.  In  many  instances  they 
have  already  established  them- 
selves as  agencies  for  school  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  for  adults,  in  some 
cases  even  reaching  the  blind  and 
deaf. 
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SELF-HANGING 


Marl 


VENTILATING  PORCH  SHADES 
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The  Only  Shade  Made  With 
a  Ventilator 


Write  for  color  illustrations 
and  name  of  local   dealer. 


Step  out  into  the  cool,  breezy  seclu- 
sion of  a  Vudor  shaded  porch — 
enjoy  the  long  summer  days  and 
quiet  nights  in  utmost  privacy. 


The  only  shades  made  with  ventilator  woven 
in  the  top  of  each  shade,  permitting  perfect 
ventilation  while  excluding  heat  and  sun. 
Made  of  beautifully  stained  wood  slats  in 
permanent  colors. 


HOUGH  SHADE  CORPORATION 


278  Mills  Street 


Janesville,  Wise. 


Town  and  Country  Houses 

Buying  :  Selling   :  Leasing  :  Exchanging 


j^nHE  Real  Estate  Section  of  Arts 
^■^  y  Decoration  offers  the  oppor- 
tunity to  interest  and  establish  con- 
tact with  the  most  desirable  class  of 
prospects  for  the  purchase  of  high- 
class  properties. 

Those  desiring  to  sell,  lease  or  ex- 
change town  or  country  properties 
will  find  a  responsive  and  interested 
audience. 

Those  desiring  to  purchase  have 
available  for  instant  service  a  de- 
partment that  is  anxious  to  be  of 
assistance. 

The  facilities  of  this  department  are 
at  the  disposal  of  both  advertisers 
and  readers. 


Address 

Real  Estate  Department 
ARTS  &  DECORATION,  25  W.  43rd  St.,  New  York 


Artistic  Photography 

BY     A     RECOGNIZED      EXPERT 


"W^\E  have  arranged 
W  with  Mattie 
Edwards  Hewitt,  prob- 
ably the  most  successful 
photographer  of  interiors 
in  this  country,  to  make 
such  photographs  as  our 
readers  may  desire 
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ADDRESS       FOR       PARTICULARS 

.'.     .'.   Photographic    Department   .-.     .-. 

ARTS     &     DECORATION 

25  WEST  43rd  STREET 
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Wherever  Tke  Sun  Slimes 

AmericanExpressTravelers 

Cheques  are  Spendable 

Issued  In  Three  Forms 

POUNDS  STERLING 
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For  use  in  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Colonies 
and  Dependencies.  Payable  elsewhere  at  current 
rate.     Issued  in  amounts  of  Five  and  Ten  Pounds. 


FRENCH  FRANCS 


For  use  in  France  and  the  French  Colonies  and 
Dependencies.  Payable  elsewhere  at  current  rate. 
Issued  in  amounts  of  200  and  400  French  Francs. 

DOLLAR  CHEQUES 


Forjuse  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Alaska, 
Central  and  South  America,  the  West  Indies  and 
the  Orient. 

Purchasable  at  Banks  and  at  Express   Offices 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT 
Convertible  into  Travelers  Cheques  or  currency 

The  American  Express  Travel  Department  can  take  care 
of  all  your  Travel  requirements  anywhere  in  the  world. 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 
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An    Interesting  Musical 

Development  in 

Rhode  Island 


A  LITTLE  more  than  a  year  ago  a  trio  of 
prominent  musicians  then  living  in  New 
\orlc  left  the  metropolis  and  settled  in  a 
small  Rhode  Island  village,  Harrisville  by 
name.  They  had  responded  to  the  call  of 
Austin  T.  Levy,  treasurer  of  the  Stillwater 
Worsted  Mills,  who  believed  in  the  value 
of  fine  musical  activity  and  decided  that 
Harrisville  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
hear  and  to  study  music  of  the  highest  quality, 
something  that  the  life  of  the  average  small 
community  lacks  conspicuously  even  in  the 
year  1920. 

In  the  thirteen  months  which  have  passed 
since  the  formation  of  the  Rhode  Island  trio 
a  great  deal  of  interesting  work  has  been  ac- 
complished. For  the  men  whom  Mr.  Levy 
brought  to  Harrisville  were  all  three  of 
them  sterling  musicians,  whose  work  individu- 
ally and  together  has  been  on  a  high  plane. 
Wassily  Besekirsky,  the  violinist,  is  the  son  of 
a  distinguished  Russian  musician  of  the  same 
name,  who  played  an  important  part  in  the 
development  of  musical  Europe  during  the 
fifty  years  preceding  the  Great  War. 

NATIONALITIES  vary  in  this  ensemble, 
Jacques  Renard,  the  'cellist  of  the  trio,  be- 
ing a  Hollander  by  birth.  His  early  training  he 
received  in  Amsterdam,  and  was  solo  'cellist  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  at  the  Royal  Opera. 
When  the  New  Symphony  Orchestra,  now 
the  National  Symphony,  was  formed  under 
Bodansky  last  spring,  Mr.  Renard  was  in- 
vited to  become  its  solo  'cellist;  but  the  op- 
portunity to  work  in  the  chamber  music  field 
proved  too  alluring  and  he  declined,  so  that 
he  might  become  a  member  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Trio. 

The  pianist  of  the  trio  is  an  American, 
Alexander  Rihm,  who  both  as  a  performer  and 
as  a  composer  is  known  here  and  in  Europe. 
He  completed  his  musical  education  abroad. 
Mr.  Rihm's  playing  is  of  the  chamber  music 
type,  so  seldom  heard  these  days  when  the 
heroics  of  the  piano  has  been  developed  to  the 
nth  power.  He  is  a  close  student,  whose 
seriousness  has  not  prevented  his  playing  from 
being  brilliant;  his  art  appeals  to  those  who 
love  the  finest.  Many  of  his  songs  have  been 
recently  published,  and  sung  by  prominent 
singers. 

SO  much  for  the  personnel.  What  has  been 
done  ?  Each  day  the  three  artists  devote 
part  of  their  time  to  practice,  preparing  reper- 
toire, gaining  an  ensemble  by  living  so  close  to- 
gether that  could  not  be  obtained  were  con- 
ditions otherwise.  They  teach  a  class  of  more 
than  fifty  students — the  population  of  the 
village  proper  is  only  2,500! — and  they  have 
given  a  series  of  concerts,  some  of  them  in 
small  villages,  others  in  lalrger  cities,  and 
everywhere  they  have  found  a  hearty  re- 
sponse, have  found  their  audiences  hungry  for 
good  music.  Among  their  students  progress 
is  being  made  and  a  few  cases  of  marked 
talent  have  been  discovered. 

Mr.  Rihm  organized  in  December,  1919, 
the  Harrisville  Glee  Club,  composed  of  sixty 
mixed  voices,  and  presented  it  in  its  first  con- 
cert last  month  with  splendid  success.  For 
the  coming  season  plans  are  under  way,  with 
every  indication  of  a  steadily  increasing  in- 
terest in  music  in  a  Rhode  Island  village, 
which  has  become  a  far  better  place  through 
the  coming  of  the  gentlemen  who  comprise 
the  Rhode  Island  Trio. 
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LIGHTING 
FIXTURES 


A  RTISTIC  lig,htm&  fixtures  lend  an  atmosphere  of  luxury  to  any 
"*■  ^  home.     And  they  are  becoming  increasingly  popular. 

These  handsome  Miller  Fixtures  are  charming  in  their  graceful  sim- 
plicity and  will  delight  the  most  exacting,  student  of  interior  decoration. 

Their  sturdy,  dependable  construction  makes  them  endurin&ly  use- 
ful. Their  low  cost  —  due  to  Miller  facilities  of  production  and 
distribution  —  makes  them  accessible  to  the  modest  income. 

Write  us  and  we  will  gladly  put  you  in 
touch  with  a  Miller  distributor  near  you. 

EDWARD  MILLER  &  COMPANY 

Established  1844 

MERIDEN  -  CONN. 

No.  68.  3-LIGHT  FIXTURE     No.  618.  2-LIGHT  BRACKET 


Antique  Gold  finish,   $39.00 
West  of  Rockies  $41.50 

Colonial  Silver  finish.  $47.30 
West  of  Rockies  $49.80 


Antique  Gold  finish.   $13.20 
West  of  Rockies  $14.20 

Colonial  Silver  finish.  $  I  5.95 
West  of  Rockies  $16.95 


Piices  do  not  include  shades,  bulbs  or  hangings 
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Stained  ivi*h  Cabot's  Creosote  Stains 
Caretto  y  Forsler,  Architects,  N.  Y. 


For  Roofs,  Siding,  Timbers  and  all  Other 
Outside  Woodwork 

where  beautiful  and  lasting  colors,  cheapness  and  preser- 
vation of  the  wood  are  desired,  use 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains 

They  have  proved  their  merit  in  every  climate  for  over 
thirty  years  and  are  endorsed  by  nearly  all  the  archi- 
tects, who  have  specified  them  for  years.  The  colors  are 
soft,  rich  and  harmonious,  the  creosote  penetrates  the 
wood  and  preserves  it,  and  makes  the  wood  less  inflam- 
mable. Shingles  make  the  warmest  and  cheapest  outside 
finish,  and  a  shingled  house  stained  with  Cabot's  Stains 
is  the  ideal,  cosy  American  country  home. 

You  can  get  Cabot' s  Stains  all  ooer  the  country.     Send 
for  samples  of  Stained  wood  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Mfg.  Chemists,  14  Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


24  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago 


525  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
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hoofing  &late 

RISING   &  NELSON   SLATE    CO. 

WEST  PAWLET,  VERMONT 
Architects'  Service  Dept.,  101  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 

Sine*  11V>  Mint!  and  Mak*r$  of  Raoftttt  Slot* 
CHICAGO     ::    BOSTON 
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Obscuring   Your    Radiators 
A  Booklet  of  Suggestions 


AGREE  with  you,  that  radiators  in  spite 
i  of  the  comfort  they  give,  are  just  plain 
obtrusive.  . 

How  to  have  one  and  overcome  the  other  is  why 
we  have  just  published  a  booklet  called  "About 
Radiator  Enclosures,  Especially  the  Radi-Grille." 

It  is  rich  in  suggestions  for  enclosing  radiators 
of  both  the  built-in  and  built-after  kinds. 

It  would,  indeed,  give  us  pleasure  to  send  you 
a  copy. 


Tuttle  &  Bailey  Mfg  Co 


2  W.  45th  Street 
New  York 


11TH     SUMMER     SESSION 

CLARENCE  H.  WHITE 

School  of  Photography 

CANAAN.  CONN. 

July  5th  to  August  28th.  1920 

For  Information  address 
CLARENCE  H.  WHITE,  Canaan,  Conn. 

or  Lcwil  F.  WbiU.  144  Eisl  1  ?lk  St..  New  York  City. 


Register. orSummerSesslon 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  ART  SCHOOL  OF 
iukeletTHE  PACIFIC  COASTcu.ifo.nu 


BOSTON    SCHOOL  OF 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 

Correspondence  Courses 

Course  A — Professional  Training  Course 

Course  B — Domestic  Course 

Enrollment  Limited— Write  for  prospectus 

Address  P.  O.  Box  1« 

BOSTON   (17),   MASS. 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

Department  of  Drawing,  Painting  and  Design 
Announces  practical  courses  in  Drawing,  Painting  and  Design,  and  Interior 
Decoration,   September    1920,   under   the    instruction    of  Anson   K.  Cross, 
Blanche  E.  Colman,  Aldro  T.  Hibbard  and  Louis  L.  Leach. 

For  circular    address    Boston    University    School   of    Education,    525    Boylston   Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  Arthur  H.  Wilde,  Director 


MARTINI  TEMPERA  COIPRS 

MADE  OF  AMERICAN  MATERIALS.IN  AMERICA.  BY  AMERICANS 

THE  HIGH  KEY  OF  THE  SUMMER  LANDSCAPE  IS 
BEST  DEPICTED  BY  PASTEL.  THIS  MEDIUM  IS 
TOO  DELICATE  FOR  PERMANENT  WORKS.  TEM- 
PERA IS  THE  ONLY  MEDIUM  WHICH  RETAINS 
THE  ORIGINAL  VALUE  OF  THE  DRY  PIGMENT 
—HENCE  IT  EQUALS  PASTEL  IN  LUMINOSITY 
BUT  IT  EXCELS  IN  PERMANENCE. 

US  DISTRIBUTORS:  FAVOR.RUHL^Ca^^c<£g 


"HOME  and  the 
FIREPLACE" 

Let  us  sen  d  you  in  I  • 
Booklet  gratis.  A 
Mint  of  Informa- 
tion pertaining  to 
Fireplaces  and 
Hearth  Furni- 
ture. Wrltetoday. 

Cslenial 

Fireplace     Campanj 

4CZ0  ReaseTell  Read 

CHICAGO 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 

Willem  Mengelberg  and 
the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra 

WILLEM  MENGELBERG, 
who  next  season  will  be  one 
of  the  conductors  of  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra,  was  a  born 
musician,  although  not  an  "infant 
prodigy."  One  of  his  earliest 
feats  was  the  composition  of  a 
Christmas  song  when  he  was  eight 
years  old.  This  he  presented  to 
his  parents,  and  so  pleasing  did 
they  find  the  melody  that  the  song 
has  remained  a  favorite  in  the  fam- 
ily until  the  present  day. 

When  Willem — he  was  born 
in  1 87 1 — was  six  years  old,  he 
showed  such  a  fondness  for  music 
that  his  musical  instruction  was 
begun.  When  he  was  eight  he 
made  it  a  practice  to  play  the 
piano  by  ear  several  hours  a  day 
and  when  he  was  ten  he  was  sent 
to  the  Cathedral  School  in  Utrecht. 
There  he  devoted  much  time  to 
the  study  and  singing  of  old  music. 
Later  came  practice  on  the  organ, 
the  study  of  the  theory  of  music 
and  the  deciphering  and  playing 
of  old  scores. 

When  seventeen  years  old,  Men- 
gelberg was  sent  to  Cologne  to 
study  in  the  Conservatoire,  of 
which  Dr.  Franz  Wullner  was 
principal.  There  he  gave  special 
attention  to  the  piano  under  Isidor 
Seiss  and  Jensen  and  also  per- 
fected himself  in  accompanying 
and  in  ensemble  and  opera  work. 
Three  years  later  he  was  gradu- 
ated with  honors  for  the  piano, 
conducting  and  composing;  a 
fourth  year  he  spent  in  Cologne, 
appearing  at  times  in  the  Gurze- 
nich. 

In  1892  Mengelberg  vanquished 
some  eighty  other  candidates  and 
became  director  of  music  in  the 
municipality  of  Lucerne,  Switzer- 
land. There  he  conducted  male 
choirs,  a  church  choir,  municipal 
concerts  and  the  school  for  solo 
and  choir  singing.  This  he  found 
excellent  post-graduate  education. 
Meantime  he  continued  composi- 
tion and  several  of  his  works  were 
sung  by  male  choirs.  The  climax 
of  his  career  then  came  at  Whit- 
suntide, 1895,  when  a  mass  for 
choir,  soloists,  orchestra  and  or- 
gan which  he  had  composed  was 
played  in  the  High  Church. 

In  June  of  that  year  Mengel- 
berg was  appointed  director  of  the 
Concertgebouw  Orchestra  in  Am- 
sterdam, Holland,  a  position  which 
he  still  holds.  His  first  appearance 
there  was  as  solo  pianist  with  the 
Orchestra  on  October  24.  On 
the  following  Sunday,  October 
27,  he  took  up  the  baton.  About 
the  same  time  he  was  made  direc- 
tor of  the  Toonkunst  choir,  and 
with  these  two  bodies  he  gave  nine 
concerts  in  May  of  this  year,  at 
which  all  the  works  of  the  late 
Gustave  Mahler  were  played. 
Two  other  great  festivals  have 
been  features  of  his  term  in  Am- 
sterdam, festivals  of  Dutch  music, 
held  ten  years  apart,  in  1902  and 
1912. 
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The  American  Art 

Exhibition  in 

Venice 

(Continued  from  page  153) 

tyranny.  And  the  result  too  often 
is  mere  lurid  unhappiness  or  the 
pigment  torturings  of  a  Mancini. 
Having  the  great  masters  before 
his  eyes  every  minute,  he  has  lost 
the  flavor  of  them  and  slips  into 
the  byways  of  bad  taste. 

The  unofficial  painter,  on  the 
other  hand,  takes  more  direct  and 
even  more  frantic  ways  of  escap- 
ing from  the  domination  of  the 
past — futurism,  cubism,  interna- 
tionalism. Or,  like  the  Americans, 
he  turns  to  France,  and  it  is  to  this 
group  especially  that  the  best  mod- 
ern Italians  belong.  But  before 
attempting  to  explain  the  impres- 
sion which  the  American  paintings 
made  on  the  officials  and  the  quite 
other  impression  which  it  made  on 
the  non-officials  or  intellectuals,  it 
might  be  well  to  glance  through 
the  galleries  of  American  paintings. 
Robert  Chanler's  giraffes,  which 
hung  for  some  time  in  the  Brook- 
lyn Museum,  one  of  his  best  dec- 
orations and  by  far  the  best  decora- 
tion in  the  entire  International, 
faces  the  spectator  on  entering  the 
pavilion  and  interests  him  imme- 
diately. Original  in  conception 
and  consistently  carried  out,  it  is 
entirely  different  in  one  frequently 
overlooked  particular  from  the 
official  clap-trap  which  passes  as 
decoration  among  our  little  group 
of  painter-politicians  to  whom 
most  of  our  public  buildings  have 
been  given  for  profit  to  themselves 

-  alone.  The  difference  is  that  in- 
stead of  merely  covering  the  wall, 
like  a  Blashfield,  it  actually  deco- 
rates  it.      On  the   other   walls  of 

,  the  same  gallery  will  be  found  two 
typical  Glackens,  Girl  in  Blue 
and  Columbus  Day  in  Washing- 
ton Square,  Eugene  Speicher's 
Golden  Shawl  and  his  Young 
Girl's  Portrait,  which  mark  the 
highest  point  of  his  achievement. 
A  very  representative  portrait  by 
George  Luks,  the  Dance  of  the 
Spirits  by  Maurice  Sterne,  a 
group  of  Navajo  Indians  by  Paul 
Burlin,  Abbot  Thayer's  Mount 
Monadnock,  a  characteristically 
American  landscape  by  Redfield, 
George  Bellows'  Easter  Morn- 
ing, and  a  perfectly  clever  me- 
chanical Paul  Dougherty  offer,  to- 
gether with  Robert  Henri's  bril- 
liantly executed  if  not  too  sound 
portrait  of  Fay  Baynter,  give  to 
the  interested  foreigner  a  fairly 
varied  glimpse  of  certain  tenden- 
cies which  affect  American  art. 

IN  other  rooms  there  are  very  rep- 
resentative canvases  by  Weir, 
Twachtman,  Robinson,  Lawson, 
and  Hassam,  as  well  as  by  Thomas 
Eakins  and  Alfred  Collins,  Albert 
Ryder  and  Arthur  B.  Davies,  Guy 
Pene  du  Bois,  Henry  Lee  McFee, 
Allen  Tucker,  and  Howard  Cush- 
ing.  This  does  not  complete  the 
list,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  indicate 
to  the  American  reader  how  much 


REFRIGERATORS  DESIGN  ED  a/tf  CONSTRUCTED 


-the  standard  since  1877 


The  residence  of  Ex-Governor  Franklin  Murphy,  Mendham,  N.  ]., 
is  equipped  with  a  Lorillard  Refrigerator. 

The  name  "LORILLARD"  is  representative  of  all  that  is  best  in  re- 
frigerators. No  effort  has  ever  been  spared  to  maintain  a  degree  of 
superiority  worthy  of  the  prestige  the  LORILLARD  name  bears. 

Send  for  our  new  leaflet,  "A  Few  Prominent  Lorillard  Installations.'' 

<Uie£fir\)k)i  REFRIGERATOR  COMPANY 'MadisoYiJte.atfathStreetXewYbrh 


AEOW&Y 
Popery 

GIVES  ENDURING  CHARM 


Bird  Baths.  Fonts.  Sun- 
Dial 8,  Gazing  Globes, 
Flower  Vases,  Boxes  and 
other  beautiful  and  use- 
ful pieces  of  Garden  and 
Home  Decorations  are 
made  in  our  Everlasting 
Stony  Gray  Terra  Cotta. 


Catalogue  will  be  sent  upon  request 

GaeqwayTerra  OoTTa  Gb. 

3212  WALNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA 


The  Tobey  Furniture  Co. 

Interior   Decorations 

Our  aim  is  to  assist  the  client,  devel- 
oping his  individual  ideas  in 
harmonious  form. 

Tobey-Made  Furniture 

— the  original  designs  of  our  studios, 
executed  by  hand  in  our  own  shops. 

NEW  TORK:  Fifth  Awh  it  Fill  j-ihird  Slr..i 
CHICAGO :  W.k.ib  A.....  u4  Wuhiifttn St. 


FOR    SALE 

A  fine  old  Sheraton  Side 
Board.  Mahogany  inlaid  with 
Satinwood.  Seven  feet  long. 
Period  of  1780-1790. 

Address 
C.  M.  FERRIS 

NEWTON  MASS. 


FAMOUS  SCOTTISH  PICTURE  FOR  SALE 

Unique  Opportunity  for  Lovers  of  Art  and  History 


The  Earl  of  Morton  has  decided  to  sell  the  famous 
"DAIMAHOY"  PORTRAIT  OF  QUEEN  MARY  OF 
SCOTS,  the  most  authentic  and  best  portrait  of  the 
ill-fated  Queen  Mary  whose  romantic  story  has  inter- 
ested a  whole  world.  Apply  D.  &  J.  H.  Campbell,  31 
Moray  Place,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
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The  Papers  for  Good  Reproductions 

NO   matter   what   medium    you   work   in, 
the  paper  you  work  on  vitally  affects  the 
reproductive  quality  of  the  finished  drawing. 

You  will  find  that  the  surfaces  of  Strathmore 
Papers  take  all  you've  got  to  give  and  permit 
faithful  reproduction  in  line,  half-tone  or  proc- 
ess color  with  the  irreducible  minimum  of  loss. 

Art  editors  and  photo-engravers  prefer  draw- 
ings on  Strathmore  for  this  reason. 


Sample*  sen!  free 

Strathmore  Paper  Company, 


upon  request 

Mittiiieague,Mass.,U.S.A. 


STRATHMORE 

ARTISTS'  PAPERS  ^BOARDS 


Look  for  the 
Strathmore  Mark 
— the  t  h  i  s  1 1 e — ■ 
stamped  on 
every    sheel. 


YALE    SCHOOL    OF     FINE    ARTS 

YALE  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

SERGEANT  KENDALL,  Director 

Departments  of  Drawing  and  Painting,  Sculpture,  Architecture 

CLASSES  IN  COMPOSITION,  ANATOMY,  PERSPECTIVE 

FACULTY — Painting—  Sergeant  Ken- 
dall. Drawing — Edwin  C.  Taylor,  G.H 
Langzettel,  T.  Diedrickaen.  Sculpture — 
Robert  G.  Eberhard.  Architecture — 
Everett  V.  Meeks,  Franklin  J.  Walls. 
History  of  Art— Henry  Davenport.  Com-' 
position — Edwin  C.  Taylor.  Perspective 
— Theodore  Diedricksen.  Anatomy — 
Raynham  Townshend,  M  D. 

DEGREE — The  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Fine  Arta  (B.F.  A.)  is  awarded  for  ad- 
vanced work  of  distinction.  The  Win- 
chester Fellowship  for  one  year's  study 
of  art  in  Europe,  the  English  Scholar- 
ship for  study  of  art  and  travel  in  Europe 
during  the  summer  vacation,  and  School 
Scholarships  are  awarded  annually . 


Address  G.  H. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  A 

LANGZETTEL,  Secretary 


"AT    THE    SIGN    OF 
LEONARDO" 

Is  the  caption  of  a  department  that 
offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  ad- 
vertisers to  reach  those  appreciating 
beautiful  things,  and  the  ability  to 
satisfy  any  desire  that  may  be  created. 

Special  rates  prevail  for  this  de- 
partment.   May  we  send  them? 

Arts  &  Decoration,  25  W.  43rd  St. 


P.  JACKSON  HIGGS 

CONSULTING 
DECORATIVE  SPECIALIST 

Interior  Decoration 

Period  Furnishing 

Antique!  and  Reproduction! 

fare  Spccii 
15  EAST  S4lh  STREET 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 

there  is  in  the  exhibition  that  is 
new  to  Italians  who  only  know 
Sargent  and  Whistler  and  a  hand- 
ful of  the  Americans  in  Paris. 

The  exhibition   may  be  a  little 
limited  on  what  is  called  the  mod- 
ern   side.      Yet    Burlin,    McFee, 
Sterne,     Tucker,     Glackens     and 
Davies  make  a  strong  group.    The 
Impressionists  who  preceded  them 
are   the   best   that   we  have   from 
Robinson  to  Lawson.     Sargentism 
is   not    illustrated,    doubtless   both 
because    it    has    already    been    so 
widely  seen  in  Europe  that  it  has 
created    in    European    minds    the 
predisposition  to  believe  that  Amer- 
ican  painters  are  primarily  clever 
and  imitative ;  and  also  because  it 
is  a  dead  issue  today.     Nor  is  the 
innocuous  school  of  near-Vermeers 
represented   nor   at   the  other  ex- 
treme the  Cubists  and  their  rela- 
tives.    But  considering  the  size  of 
the  American  exhibition,  it  is  quite 
remarkable  how  fully  it  represents 
us.     With  very  rare  exceptions  it 
brings  out  clearly  the  fact  that  the 
keynote  of  American  art  is  refine- 
ment.   Almost  none  of  the  flagrant 
exhibitionism  which  screams  from 
the  walls  of  most  large  exhibitions 
is   to   be    found    in   the   American 
pavilion.       Refinement    and    good 
taste  and  real  understanding  of  the 
quality  of  the  medium  of  oil  paint 
marks  this  exhibition.      It  is  sane 
and    agreeable.       But    enough    of 
what  an  American  thinks  of  these 
pictures.      Let   us   follow  through 
the  galleries  a  good  official  Italian, 
than  whom  there  is  nothing  more 
official,    and    an    intellectual   than 
whom  there  is  none  more  devoted 
to  the  latest  fashions  in  independ- 
ence. 

THE  official  finds  few  pictures 
which  quite  fit  his  predisposed 
ideas  of  American  art.  He  asks  if 
there  is  not  a  Sargent  or  a  Whis- 
tler. He  looks  at  Maurice  Sterne 
and  is  grieved  to  find  that  even  in 
America  such  things  are  done.  He 
looks  at  Glackens  and  dismisses 
him  as  too  Renoiresque,  at  Robin- 
son, Twachtman  and  the  others  of 
this  group  and  murmurs  Monet. 
He  says  that  Paul  Burlin  is  not 
American,  that  Henry  Lee  McFee 
is  over-cerebral,  and  he  does  not 
look  particularly  happy  until  he 
comes  to  Mr.  Henri's  canvases. 
Here  is  that  cleverness  he  has  been 
looking  for.  Here  is  something 
close  enough  to  Sargent  to  be  safe- 
ly called  American.  He  likes  Bel- 
lows' landscape  and  Luks  and 
Sloan;  and  Ryder  is  far  enough 
away  from  modern  cross-currents 
to  come  within  his  ken.  Indeed, 
the  beautiful  little  Ryder,  Mend- 
ing the  Harness,  lent  by  Adolph 
Lewisohn,  delighted  more  artists 
of  opposing  viewpoints  than  per- 
haps any  other  single  painting. 

The  non-official  more  or  less 
agreed  with  the  official  in  finding 
something  to  admire  in  Ryder. 
John  Sloan,  du  Bois,  and  one  or 
two  others.  But  the  painting 
which  he  liked  most  was  the 
Dance  of  the  Spirits,  by  Maurice 
Sterne,  and  after  these  in  order 
came    Henry    Lee    McFee,    Paul 
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Burlin,  Allen  Tucker  and  William 
Glackens.  He  allowed  the  two 
latter  to  escape  from  the  suave 
dismissal  which  he  handed  to  Rob- 
inson, Twachtman,  Weir  and  Has- 
sam.  It  is  the  fashion  now  to  dis- 
miss Impressionists,  and  the  non- 
official  Italian  is  nothing  if  not 
fashionable.  His  reply  to  the  offi- 
cial who  was  delighted  to  find  that 
there  were  no  Cubist  pictures  was 
that  the  exhibition  was  too  old- 
fashioned  and  that  a  dozen  or  more 
experiments  in  the  abstract  would 
have  added  greatly  to  its  interest. 
However  much  the  officials  and 
non-officials  agreed  or  disagreed, 
on  one  point  they  were  in  accord. 
"This  is  a  very  nice  exhibition," 
they  seemed  to  say,  "but  it  causes 
us  neither  a  shock  of  pain  nor  a 
shock  of  delight." 

THE  official  found  us  much  too 
imitative  of  the  French.  Be- 
neath the  French  exterior  of  so 
many  of  these  paintings  he  could 
not  see  to  the  American  heart  of 
them.  The  non-official  thought 
that  our  most  "modern"  pic- 
tures were  trailing  in  the  wake 
of  the  modern  movement  rather 
than  directing  the  head  of  the 
procession.  American  reputations 
do  not  count  with  Europeans. 
They  were  not  in  the  least  im- 
pressed, for  example,  by  the  repu- 
tation of  Arthur  B.  Davies,  whom 
they  admired  patronizingly  as  if 
to  say:  for  an  entirely  unknown 
artist  this  is  a  very  promising 
young  man.  They  said  that  Eu- 
gene Speicher  was  able,  but  too 
affected  by  French  influences.  All 
of  these  remarks  are  remarks  made 
to  me  personally  by  one  foreigner 
or  another.  The  question  is,  do 
these  criticisms  amount  to  any- 
thing? I  think  they  should  be 
discounted  by  two  considerations: 
first,  that  the  European  has  pre- 
disposed ideas  about  American  art 
which  it  is  hard  for  him  to  shake 
off  because  he  does  not  know 
American  art  intimately  enough  to 
see  into  it.  The  slightest  trace  of 
French  influence  blinds  him  to  the 
intrinsically  American  quality  of 
many  of  our  painters. 

But  it  might  be  worth  while 
also  to  remember  that  although  the 
European  cannot  be  expected  to 
form  a  very  knowing  or  sympa- 
thetic opinion  of  American  paint- 
ing until  he  is  more  familiar  with 
it,  his  insistence  on  our  tendency 
to  imitate  France  too  much  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked.  Is  he  right, 
after  all  ?  Our  art  derives  from 
France  and  we  showed  good  taste 
in  the  selection  of  our  masters, 
since  France  is  the  fountain-head 
of  modern  art,  or  at  least  has  been ; 
but  has  the  Italian,  sympathetic  or 
otherwise,  hit  upon  the  truth  or  is 
he  just  repeating  an  oft-repeated 
idea  ?  "  He  says  we  are  clever  imi- 
tators of  the  French.  Are  we  still 
just  a  little  too  subservient  to  our 
masters,  a  little  too  sentimental 
and  timid  about  French  opinion  ? 
I  know  several  Italians  who  think 
so. 
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MONROE 
TUBULAR 
PIPE LESS 
HEATER 


How  It  Saves  Coal 
At  Both  Ends 


Saves  coal  in  the  Fall. 

Saves  coal  in  the  Spring. 

Saves  it  in  the  Fall  months,  when  it 
isn't  cold  enough  to  really  need  a  fire 
in  your  boiler. 

Saves  it  in  the  Spring  in  exactly  the 
same  way.  As  a  matter  of  actual 
demonstrated  fact,  in  average  years,  it 
will  do  the  entire  work  of  your  boiler 
for  more  than  half  the  heating  season. 

Not  only  do  it,  but  do  it  on  a  most  satis- 
fying saving  in  coal. 


All  of  which  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
simple  installation  of  a  Monroe  Pipelcss 
Heater  as  an  auxiliary  to  your  boiler. 

Two  men  can  in  one  day  put  it  in  com- 
plete, ready  for  a  fire. 

A  newspaper  and  an  armful  or  so  of 
wood  will  dry  out  the  house  in  dampish 
summer  weather,  or  take  the  edge  off 
those  first  coolish  nights  of  September 
or  last  ones  of  May  that  make  every- 
body so  uncomfortable. 

Send  for  full  particulars  about  this- 
Monroe  Pipeless  Auxiliary  Heater. 


f^EkscY   Heating  Company 


|3§p*  Clocks  of  Excellence — all  others  are  comparative — ask  any  user 

For  Your  RESIDENCE,  CLUB,  AUTOMOBILE,  YACHT 
and    for  GENERAL    PRESENTATION    PURPOSES 


"Chelsea" 


8-DAY 
1IGH-GRADE 


Clocks 


31 


FOR  YEARS  THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OF  QUALITY 
ON  SALE  BY  LEADING  HIGH  CLASS  JEWELLERS 


CHELSEA  CLOCK  CO.     Makers  of  high  grade  clocks.      1 0  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF 
FINE  and  APPLIED  ART 

FRANK  ALVAH  PARSONS,  Pres. 

Begins  Sept.  9th 

Landscape  and  Domestic  Architecture; 
Interior  Decoration;  Costume  Design; 
Stage  and  Textile  Design;  Poster  and 
Layout  Advertising;  Illustration;  New 
Teachers'  Training  and  Saturday  Classes 
for  adults  and  children. 

Circulars. 

SUSAN  F.  BISSELL,  Secy. 

2239  Broadway  New  York 


Established  1790 


T.  H.  PARKER 

12a  Berkeley  St. 
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Specialty. 

Naval,  Military 
and 
Historical  Subjects 


Catalogues  Issued 


H1GGINS' 


DRAWING  INKS 
ETERNAL  WRITING  INK 
ENGROSSING  INK 
TAURINE  MUCILAGE 
PHOTO-MOUNTER  PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD  PASTE 
LIQUID  PASTE 
OFFICE  PASTE 
VEGETABLE  SLUE,  ETC 

ARE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST 
INKS  AND  ADHESIVES 

Emancipate  yourself  from  the 
use  of  corrosive  and  ill-smell- 
ing inks  and  adhesives  and 
adopt  the  Hirgins  Inks  and 
Adhesires.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you.  they  are  to 
sweet,  clean  and  well  put  up. 

At  Dealers  Generally 

Chas.  M.Higgins  &  Co.,  Mfrs. 

271  Ninth  Street,  Brssklya,  N.  T. 

braosnes:  CaletfO,  London 
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BLANCHASS   PBESS,    H.    Y. 


Columbia  demonstrating  with  the  ess  <"  "  banquet  in  Tohdo,  7493.      A  16th  (tnturj  engraving  bt 
De  Bry,  and  one  of  the  eur/iiit  pictures  of  Columbus. 


WHEN      COLUMBUS      FAILED 


ANEW  trade-route  to  India  and 
Cathay  that  Europe  might  have  silk 
—  a  route  freed  from  the  sword  of  the 
then  all-conquering  Turk  who  warred 
against  Christendom!  This  was  the 
object  of  that  fateful  voyage  which, 
through  Columbus,  gave  America  to 
the  world.  Columbus  had  failed  —  had 
tailed  but  had  yet  succeeded  in  an 
nplishment  beside  which  the  need 
for  silk  by  brilliant  Venice,  by  wondrous 
Florence  was  inconsequent  indeed. 

Venice  and  Florence!  Radiant  cities 
were  these  —  cities  rich  with  luxury, 
ablaze  with  grandeur.  Mercers  and 
dressmakers  there  held  rank  as  artists. 
There,  gorgeous  silken  textures,  beau- 
tiful silken  designs  grew  to  a  splendor 
before  unprecedented,  while  Brocades 
flourished  and  marvelous  effects  in  weav- 
ing    were    obtained.        Watered    silks, 


Taffeta,  Cloth  of  Gold,  raised  foliage, 
stamped  upon  velvet  backgrounds,  were 
popular  j  hand-painted,  transparent  color- 
ings on  gilded  silk  as  well.  And  the 
love  of  such  treasure-cloths  spread 
thruugh  Europe. 

Is  it  surprising  that  when  the  victorious 
Turk  stood  at  the  land-gates  of  the  East 
and  stopped  the  current  of  such  "silks 
desired"  that  a  sea-route  to  India  be- 
came imperative  ?  It  was  discovered,  not 
by  Columbus,  but  by  Vasco  di  Gama. 
In  1497  he  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  the  "freedom  of  silk ''  was  won. 

The  development  of  decorative  silks  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in 
silk  history.  And  the  beautiful  ex- 
amples manufactured  by  Cheney  Brothers 
will  be  found  fully  appropriate  for  what- 
ever loveliness  of  setting  thev  are  called 
upon  to  adorn. 


CHENEY     BROTHERS 

4th  Avenue  at  18th  Street,  New  York 


Kitchen  in  the  New  York  residence 

of  Mrs.  Arthur  Brisbane,  showing 

Nairn  Linoleum  in  use. 


IN  the  kitchen  of  any  home  the  traffic  is  heaviest 
and  only  a  floor-covering  of  exceptional  durability 
can  withstand  the  steady  pounding. 

Because  the  colors  and  patterns  of  Nairn's  Straight- 
Line  Inlaid  are  built  into  the  fabric  itself,  Nairn's  is 
able  to  stand  up  longest  under  exceptionally  hard  wear. 

Complete  Booklet  "A"  of  designs  in  full  color 
promptly     mailed     upon      your      request. 
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W.  &■  J.  SLOANE 


575  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Chicago         St    Louis         Denver 


Sole  Selli.ig  Agents 
Galveston         Kansas  City 


216-228  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles         Seattle       Portland,  Oregon 
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DECORATIVE  FABRICS 

With  an  A 11-  Year -Round 
Usefulness   and  Appeal! 
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HESE  are  the  fabrics  you  want  for  your  Sum- 
mer draperies  and  upholstery,  because  they  get 
away  completely  from  those  conventional,  hack- 
neyed anaemic  patterns  that  you  are  so  tired  of. 

In  many  instances,  these  fabrics  are  authentic  and  exact 
replicas  of  1 8th  Century  chintzes,  while  others  are 
original  motifs  created  for  and  restricted  to  us. 

And  the  colorings  are  beautiful. 

Blues  and  purples  and  deep  crimsons  and  golden  yeU 
lows,  luxuriant  as  tropical  foliage,  or  trim  as  the  ordered 
design  of  a  botanical  garden. 

Frankly,  many  of  our  patrons  are  using  them  for  Summer 
with  a  mental  reservation  that  they  will  never  take 
them  down. 

Very  reasonably  priced. 
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W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

Floor  Coverings  and  Fabrics  Furniture  Makers 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AND  FORTY-SEVENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Washington,  D.  C.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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NEW  YORK 


Wood  Jpaneling  of  the  Directoire  period 
with  carved  relief  decorations  of  Griffins, 
Cupids  and  Vases  in  the  original  gilding  of 
the  period,  originally  purchased  from  the 
old  Spanish  Embassy  in  Paris,  now  re- 
assembled in  our  galleries.         ::         ::         :: 


PARIS 


H.  KOOPMAN  &  SON 


Sixteen    East    Forty-sixth   Street 

Opposite     the      Ritz-Carlton      Hotel 
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In  the  Galleries  of  Emil  Feffercom  may  be 
found  furniture  of  wide  variety  in  point  of 
period  style,  accompanied  by  antiques  of 
guaranteed  authenticity  and  reproductions  of 
the  utmost  faithfulness. 

Rare  tapestries,  mirrors,  sconces,  porcelains 
and  other  decorative  objects  are  here  in  subtle 
charm  and  profusion. 


Mr.  Feffercorn  will  be  pleased  to 
make  appointments  for  consulta- 
tion   with    out-of-town    clients. 


EMIL  FEFFERCORN 

128-130  East  58th  Street 

NEW1TOKK.  CITY 
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HENRY  J.  DAVISON 


INC. 

489  Park  Avenue 


\ 


INTERIORS 

DECORATIONS 

FURNISHINGS 


EXTERIORS 
HOUSE  SURGERY 
REMODELING 
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\\ ".  Irving  Candlestick 

The  Dover 

12  inches  high.     Price  $10.00 


TRADE       HARK 
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hand  forced 

^Golonial 

hardware. 


IN  the  Old  Colonial  days  a  craftsman  worked 
as  a  craftsman  should.  His  one  aim  was 
to  produce  a  thing  of  beauty,  with  no  con- 
cern for  the  hours  it  might  take  to  achieve 
the  result.  Though  his  tools  were  few  and  his 
materials  restricted,  his  infinite  patience  pro- 
duced an  article  with  a  charm  of  which  one 
never  wearies. 

Here  at  the  W.  Irving  Forge  we  still  preserve 
the  spirit  of  unhurried  Colonial  workmanship. 
Their  hands  guided  by  the  fine  traditions  of 
their  craft,  our  smiths  today  are  working  just 
as  the  smiths  of  Colonial  times  used  to  work  a 
century  and  a  half  ago.  And  every  article, 
hand-forged  throughout,  has  the  individuality 
that  endures. 

The  holly-leaf  trademark  is  your  surety  of  that. 
Nothing  leaves  the  W.  Irving  Forge  that  is  not 
true  Colonial  hand- wrought  hardware — true 
both  in  design  and  execution. 

Let  us  send  you  leaflet  A  2. 


Door  and  Shutter  Irons,  Lighting 
Fixtures,    Fireplace    Fittings,    etc. 


wrile  05  or  visit  our  shop 

326-328  east  38*  St  Kzw  York  my. 

Telephone     fturray-    Hill    8536. 
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This  Beautiful  Estate 

FOR  SALE 

20  Miles  From  Boston 

Farmer's  cottage,  stable, 
heated     garage.  The 

house  is  absolutely  mod- 
ern, 7  master's  bedrooms, 
3  baths,  5  servants'  rooms 
and  bath.  80  acres  of 
land.        Price   $50,000. 


Walter    Charming,    Jr. 

50  Congress  Street  Boston,  9,  Massachusetts 


LADD  &MCH0LS 

Greenwich,  Conn 

15  EAST  54th  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


GREENWICH  ON  THE  SOUND 

A  wooded  promontory  of  22  acres. 
A  spacious  house.  Complete  build- 
ings.     Pier,  beach,  etc. 


PRICE  $275,000 

No.  2065. 
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A  13  Acre  Estate  on  Huntington  Harbor,  L.  1. 

FOR    SALE 


BL"ILT  by  the  Tiffany  Studios, 
this  perfect  replica  of  an  old 
Italian  Monastery  rises  behind  its 
gourd-hung  walls  and  commands  a 
majestic  view  of  the  water  and  sur- 
rounding country.  It  combines  the 
exquisite  detail  of  ecclesiastical  ar- 
chitecture with  even'  modern  con- 
venience. 

The  magnificent  glass  roofed  living 
room  and  conservatory  is  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  an  arched  gallery. 
The    dining    room — like    a    vaulted 


chapel — and  a  reception  room,  coat 
room,  billiard  room,  five  master's  bed- 
rooms with  three  baths,  a  laundry, 
kitchen  and  butler's  pantry  complete 
the  first  floor. 

The  second  floor  consists  of  a  single 
splendid  suite — a  bedroom,  drawing 
room  and  bath. 

On  the  third  floor  there  are  two 
large  bedrooms,  three  single  bed- 
rooms, with  bath,  five  maids'  rooms 
and  bath,  and  a  maids'  sitting  room. 
An  electric  elevator  connects  all  floors. 


The  garage,  with  accommodations  for 
ahout  eight  cars,  contains  chauffeur's  liv- 
ing quarters  and  a  machine  shop.  There  is 
also  a  7-room  stucco  house  for  the  su- 
perintendent —  a  well  equipped  Chicken 
Hatchery  and  horse  stalls.  An  excellent 
water  supply  is  obtained  from  a  tank  in 
an  ornamental  building.  The  600  ft.  water 
frontage  includes  an  excellent  bathing 
beach  with  three  artistic  bath  houses. 

For  further  details  address  Room  1308, 
27  William  St.,  New  York  City.  Tele- 
phone— Broad  1744. 


Apartments 

of  the  Better  Class 


In    the    Fifth,    Park    and    Madison    Avenue    Districts, 
Available  for  Occupancy  this  year,  are  very  few  indeed 


The  problem  may  be  solved 
by  purchasing  one  of  the 
Co-operative    Apartments 


* 


of  Simplex  and  Duplex  type,  now  available  to  sub- 
scribers on  a  fundamentally  sound  co-operative 
ownership  and  management  basis,  at  prices  that 
represent  very  considerable  reductions  from  the 
schedule  of  rents,  with  every  effort  having  been 
made  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  subscribers. 

Floor  plans,  prices  and  all  other  details  on  application 

DouslasL.EUiman£Co. 

Co-operative  Department 

15  East  49th  St.  New  York 


Between  5th  and  Madison  Avenues 


Telephone,  Plaza  9200 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  MAN  SEATED,  BY  FRAN'S  HALS 


C£)OANED  by  Mr.  Henry  Goldman  to  the  .Metropolitan  Museum 
cJ_.o/  Art  for  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Exhibition,  this  portrait  is 
one  of  those  characteristic  Hals'  that  have  so  long  been  the  cause  of 
despair  among  those  painters  whose  brushes  wanted  nimblcness  and 
authority.  It  has  a  directness  and  simplicity  which  explains  the  firm 
hold  that  the  painting  of  the  Dutch  master  has  taken  upon  objective 
Americans.  It  has  been  said  of  Hals  that  he  sazv  with  his  eyes  only. 
Like  Manet,  but  in  another  camp,  he  has  been  called  the  greatest 
painter — this  in  the  craftsman  sense — that  ever  lived.  Mr.  Goldman's 
picture  shows  the  reason  for  both  those  contentions. 
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The  Machine  as  an  Art  Medium 


WITH  the  arrival  of  instantaneous 
photography  a  great  many  false 
prophets,  posing  as  connoisseurs,  gave 
voice  to  the  conclusion  that  the  end  of  paint- 
ing, or  of  graphic  art  as  it  was  then  under- 
stood, had  come,  that  a  machine  was  to  sup- 
plant the  hand  or  the  eye  of  man.  Those 
connoisseurs  were  undoubtedly  of  that  pseudo- 
variety  who  believed  that  art  reached  its  sum- 
mit in  the  meticulous  fidelity  of  a  Meissonier, 
a  Bouguereau  or  a  Bargue.  That  ide?  anyway 
was  received  generally  with  considerable  cre- 
dance  for  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  tactics 
of  the  most  popular  art  of  the  day. 

Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  however,  the 
defence  of  art  was  built  on  a  technical  basis, 
on  the  basis  that  what  you  said  counted  tre- 
mendously less  than  how  you  said  it.  We 
heard  that  the  camera  could  not  supplant 
painting  because  it  could  in  no  way  duplicate 
the  brushwork  or  the  pyrotechnics  of  painting. 
'We  were  in  a  simpler  age.  Sargent  with  the 
acrobatic  brush  of  a  true  virtuoso  ruled  the 
world's  painting.  Liszt  had  stunned  it  musi- 
cally into  the  most  abashed  of  humble  admira- 
tions. Victor  Hugo  was  a  king  of  literature 
because  he  commanded  the  greatest  variety  of 
words  and  of  ways  of  marshalling  them.  We 
were  more  interested  in  mediums  of  expression 
than  in  expression.  "Art  for  Art's  sake"  was 
a  too  often  repeated  and  certainly  ambiguous 
slogan.  Ambiguous  because  to  say  art  for 
art's  sake,  as  it  was  meant  then,  is  really  to 
say  art  for  technique's  sake. 

SOMETHING  like  this  has  prevailed  in  all 
those  industrial  arts  in  which  the  hand  of 
man  has  been,  in  the  form  of  machinery,  sup- 
planted by  the  mind  of  man.  For  man  instead 
of  mastering  his  machine  has  been  mastered  by 
the  machine,  mastered  by  it  with  the  help  of 
the  tremendous  force  of  traditional  opinion 
which  insists  that  a  work  of  art  must  be  the 
work  of  the  hand  of  man,  must  be  touched  in- 
timately by  him.  Thus  wherever  the  machine 
has  supplanted  man's  fingers  in  those  factories 
which  produce  objects  of  industrial  art  an  at- 
tempt is  made  or  has  been  made  to  imitate 
man's  fingers.  And  the  characteristics  or  the 
virtues  of  the  medium  are  hidden. 

There  is  no  better  example  of  that  which  is 
meant  here  than  the  one  given  even  up  to 
this  day  by  "artistic"  photographers.  When 
the  preposterous  claims,  mentioned  at  the  be- 
ginning of   this  writing,   were  made   for  the 
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camera  a  great  many  deluded  photographers 
took  them  seriously.  They  began  by  believ- 
ing that  their  machine  was  the  ultimate  graphic 
art  medium.  But  while  they  could  believe 
that  it  was  the  ultimate  graphic  art  medium 
they  could  not  believe  that  it  could,  untouched 
by  the  hand  of  man,  untampered  with,  pro- 
duce art.  They  had  more  faith  in  the  old 
tradition  than  in  the  new  machine.  Thus  we 
find  them  believing  that  the  camera  will  sup- 
plant painting  while  sedulously  attempting  to 
make  photographs  resemble  paintings. 

IN  the  last  few  years  a  new  consciousness 
has  come  to  artists — the  consciousness  of 
their  material  or  of  their  medium,  of  its  virtues 
and  limitations.  Thus  we  shall  find  that  the 
water  colorists  Marin  and  Demuth  are  ad- 
mired, even  by  those  who  can  admire  nothing 
else  in  them,  because  they  hold  to  the  lim- 
pidity, clarity,  lightness  of  their  medium,  and 
never,  like  so  many  members  of  our  two  offi- 
cial water  color  societies,  imitate  with  water 
color  the  texture  of  oil  paint.  Thus  Paul 
Manship,  who  is  admired  for  so  many  good 
workman  qualities,  for  a  very  great  conscien- 
tiousness, is  derided  because  he  gives  to  a 
marble  bust  an  exquisiteness  which  more  read- 
ily belongs  to  ivory,  to  a  less  weighty,  less 
solid,  more  malable  material.  And  the  tech- 
nicians again  looking  upon  the  sea  of  modern 
painting  will  jump  with  a  certain  malicious 
joy  upon  the  works  of  Henri  Matisse,  those 
in  paint,  because  they  have  no  apparent  oil  in 
them,  no  fat  but  rather  the  textural  trans- 
lucence  of  water  color — because  they  are  lean 
textural  puritans  when  they  might  better  be 
corpulent  orientals.  Of  course  the  complaints 
in  the  field  of  etching  are  numberless,  are 
really  so  many  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  take 
an  isolated  example  and  make  a  scapegoat  of 
him.  A  man  is  or  is  not  an  etcher  with  the 
connoisseurs  of  that  field  who  know  the  rules 
and  will  not  allow  any  infringement. 

Now  there  can  be  no  reason  why  this  con- 
sciousness of  material  and  of  medium  should 
stop  short  at  the  machine — why  it  should  be 
asked  of  the  machine  that  its  products  re- 
semble those  of  the  hand-working  artisan  nor 
why  his  designs,  which  belong  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  hand  work,  should  be  reproduced 
by  the  machine.  They  were  not  originally 
made  for  the  machine,  they  own  little  or  noth- 
ing in  common  with  it.  Indeed  it  is  time  for 
man  to  fear  his  machine  less  or,  which  may 


be  truer,  to  approach  his  machine  with  less 
superstitious  dread  of  overriding  the  tradi- 
tions of  art.  If  he  must  be  true  to  all  his 
other  mediums  of  expression  he  must  also  be 
true  to  this  one — this  one  which  in  every 
sense  is  the  product  of  his  own  age,  and,  as  it 
must  become,  the  best  medium  for  the  ex- 
pression of  his  every  day  experience,  of  his 
choice — though  it  be,  artistically,  subconscious 
— and  of  his  philosophy.  Whether  the  ideal 
of  efficiency  is  due  to  the  machine  or  the 
machine  succeeds  the  ideal  matters  very  little 
in  this  argument.  It  is  enough  that  the  ideal 
exists.  It  is  enough  that  a  process  which 
produces  things  in  thousands  has  supplanted 
one  which  produced  them  singly — for  with  the 
new  vision  thrown  before  the  eyes  by  this  pro- 
cess there  must  be  born  a  new  philosophy. 
And  this  philosophy,  as  it  grows,  must  feel 
more  and  more  antipathy  toward  waste,  go 
more  and  more  toward  the  counting  of  units 
in  masses  and  neglect  of  the  individual. 

IT  is  the  strength  of  the  dead,  of  those  dead 
whom  academic  thought  persists  in  keep- 
ing alive,  that  has  put  machinery  at  the  un- 
grateful task  of  imitating  hand  work — but  it 
cannot  and  will  not  keep  it  there.  We  shall 
have  a  machine-made  industrial  art  which  de- 
riving its  character  from  the  virtues  and  the 
limitations  of  its  medium,  of  machinery,  will 
derive  its  character  from  the  temper  of  its 
epoch.  It  will  be  a  precise  and  economic  and 
democratic  art.  And  it  will  come  when  man, 
rid  of  his  artistic  superstitions,  will  cease  to 
be  ashamed  of  the  artistic  capabilities  of  his 
machine.  There  are  signs  now  of  its  coming 
and  there  is  more  than  one  singer  who,  like 
the  painter,  Marcel  Duchamp,  can  devote 
praise  to  the  machine  itself.  The  examples  of 
the  progress  made  in  the  publishing  of  books 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  show  that 
man  has  begun  to  understand,  to  better  appre- 
ciate the  qualities  of  machinery  as  an  art 
medium.  He  will  go  still  further  when  he  is 
able  to  rid  himself  of  the  hand-made  fetish. 
He  has  done  something  very  like  that  in  his 
republican  form  of  government  which,  at  least 
theoretically,  is  a  government  not  by  individ- 
ual vagary,  but  by  mass  or  by  majority  opinion. 
Indeed,  the  condemnation  of  machinery,  as 
it  applies  to  machine-made  furniture,  for  an 
example,  is  one  of  those  misapprehensions 
which  come  with  the  continuance  of  an  idea 
beyond  the  period  of  its  usefulness,  or  until 
{Continued  on  patie  275) 
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Prince,  Bourgeois  and  Bolshevist 

The  Coming  of  a  New  Rule  in  Art 

By  FORBES  WATSON 


IT  is  now  part  of  the  historical  records 
that  Prince  Udine,  representing  the  King 
of  Italy  himself,  officially  opened  this  sum- 
mer's Venice  Art  Exhibition.  Slender,  grace- 
ful, self-contained,  he  did  his  duty  like  a  prince 
— a  twentieth-century  prince,  that  is  to  say,  a 
being  almost  pathetically  forbearing.  In  the 
first  place,  Prince  Udine  allowed  several  of 
the  King's  subjects  to  torture  him  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  subjects  of  the  King  with  official 
vociferations  on  art,  yet  he  did  not  order  the 
execution  of  the  vociferators.  To  such  a  low 
estate  has  royalty  fallen  in  these  days  of  ideal 
plumbing,  that  even  princes  must  listen  to 
official  vociferations  on  any  old  subject  if  the 
bourgeois  who  support  them  so  decree. 

Princes  no  longer  lead  armies  into  battle  on 
white  steeds.  Less  hazardous  and  picturesque 
functions  demand  them.  One  of  these  is  to 
save  the  royal  heads  of  their  families  from  at- 
tending more  popular  gatherings  than  a  single 
royal  mortal  could  possibly  live  through.  If 
King  must  pin  a  decoration  on  the  public's 
favorite  aviator,  Prince  takes  his  place  at  the 
ladies'  guild  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
bank  presidents.  If  King  is  booked  to  confer 
knighthoods  on  the  officers  of  the  profiteers' 
union,  Prince  must  open  the  horse  show  or  the 
art  show,  must  occupy  the  royal  box  at  the 
opera  or  attend  the  national  orange  growers' 
banquet.  For  though  kings  like  crowns,  com 
mon  people  love  dragging  the  royal  ones  to 
their  unroyal  celebrations,  and  in  return  for 
supporting  royalty  the  bourgeoisie  exact  what- 
ever quaint  decoration  royalty  can  confer  on 
bourgeois  meetings  Difficult  as  we  may  find 
rising  to  the  heights  of  princes  at  least,  now 
that  no  coat  of  arms  is  safe  without  a  bolshevist 
rampant,  it  is  not,  as  in  olden  times,  very  dif- 
ficult to  drag  princes  down  to  our  own  every- 
day level. 

AFTER  those  terrible  official  speeches,  the 
Prince,  unprotesting,  smiling,  even, 
though  not  exuberantly,  permitted  himself  to 
be  rushed  through  the  entire  exhibition,  acres 
of  art,  gallery  after  gallery,  pavilion  after 
pavilion.  An  excellent  walker,  he  easily  broke 
all  artistic  walking  records.  Coming  up  the 
sloping  garden  path  which  leads  to  the  French 
pavilion  his  royal  highness'  body  guard  of 
officials  was  puffing  and  red-faced  with  the 
heat,  but  the  Prince  walked  coolly  and  briskly, 
keeping  without  effort  to  his  schedule  of  about 
four  miles  of  art  per  hour.  It  requires  royal 
blood  to  see  four  miles  of  art  per  hour  with- 
out color  coming  into  the  cheek,  or  a  wild, 
uncontrolled  look  coming  into  the  eyes.  The 
Prince  did  the  French  pavilion  in  about  five 
minutes,  the  American  in  something  under 
seven  and  a  half,  the  Polish  in  a  similar  period, 
and  finally  the  royal  party  was  wafted  away 
in  gondolas  of  state  toward  Venice  and  a  well- 
earned  lunch. 

Gracious  compliments  had  been  scattered 
through  the  various  pavilions  of  the  different 
nations  with  perfect  impartiality.  A  very  in- 
nocuous American  painter,  whose  name  I  have 
forgotten,  who  once  sold  a  very  innocuous  lit- 
tle picture  to  the  King,  received  a  special  lit- 
tle tribute  for  himself.  His  ethereal  pictures, 
ever  since  the  King  bought  one,  float  past  the 
jury  onto  the  walls  of  the  international  section 
(not  into  the  American  pavilion  fortunately) 
and  are  regularly  noted  in  the  journals.  These 
harmless  small  paintings  have  no  other  claim 


to  fame  than  the  fact  that  one  of  them  be- 
longs to  the  King.  In  all  this  we  have  per- 
haps a  symbol  of  what  royalty  means  to  art 
to-day.  It  means  a  prince,  polite,  but  human 
enough  to  be  bored,  opening  a  vast  bourgeois 
exhibition,  and  the  occasional  purchase  of  a 
mild  picture  against  which  bourgeois  visitors 
to  the  King's  apartments  could  not  possibly 
take  offense. 

Kings  and  queens,  princes  and  princelings 
finished  with  art  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  when  the  English  duchess  could  be 
painted  as  she  wished  to  look,  and  at  the  same 
time  acquire  a  pleasing  decoration  for  a  Geor- 
gian room,  and  the  French  countess  could  have 
fetes  Champetres  in  her  gardens,  and  paint- 
ings of  them  on  her  boudoir  walls.  To  be 
sure,  in  England,  in  Germany  and  in  Italy, 
vast  blocks  of  stone  and  unending  rolls  of  can- 
vas have  been  transformed  into  representations 
of  Victor  Emanuel  (indeed  there  must  be 
somewhere  a  Victor  Emanuel  factory  for 
flamboyant  equestrian  statues)  or  the  Em- 
peror that  was,  or  Victoria  and  Edward  and 
George ;  but  these  Germanic  labors,  for  some- 
how most  later  nineteenth  century  likenesses 
have  a  Germanic  quality,  seldom  if  ever  come 
within  the  scope  of  art.  They  are  mostly  fat, 
lifeless  advertisements,  efforts  to  impress  vul- 
gar voters  of  the  budget,  screens  thrown  up 
to  hide  from  the  bourgeois  the  deadly  fact  that 
royalty  has  fallen  to  dowdiness  on  its  way  to 
oblivion. 

THE  king  and  the  prince,  the  queen  and 
the  princess  are  no  longer  art  patrons  or 
art  factors.  They  may  deter  the  advance  of 
independence  in  art,  or  be  a  foil  for  it;  or 
they  may  be  merely  ornamental  functionaries 
at  official  art  gatherings.  Otherwise  they  do 
not  matter  artistically.  At  the  best  they  make 
some  portrait  painters  supreme  in  the  eyes  of 
brewers'  daughters.  We  may  dismiss  them 
and  pass  onward  to  the  bourgeoisie,  the  middle 
class,  the  untitled,  who  have  supported  art 
haphazardly  for  the  past  century. 

But  since  the  Prince  has  graciously  opened 
the  Venice  Art  Exhibition,  which  is  essentially 
a  middle-class  affair,  as  are  all  great  official 
art  exhibitions  today,  and  since  he  has  given 
his  royal  sanction  that  all  is  well  within  the 
gates,  and  pleased  the  voters  by  his  decorative 
presence,  let  us  go  in  and  look  about  a  bit. 
Is  all  well  within  ?  On  the  contrary ;  under- 
neath the  placid  exterior  of  this  famous  in- 
ternational exhibition  the  delicate  ear  can  hear 
the  steady  ticking  of  a  little  mine  of  artistic 
bolshevism  well-timed  for  effective  explosion. 

The  expressions  of  the  officials,  so  peaceful 
and  settled  heretofore,  like  the  expressions  of 
men  who  have  finished  with  violent  struggle, 
and  accommodated  their  needs  to  bureaucratic 
remunerations  have  become  suddenly  nnxious. 
Their  movements  are  less  restful.  A  sharp 
word  occasionally  cuts  through  formalities. 
Nervousness  is  in  the  air,  to  be  seien  or  felt 
by  those  who  could  register  it.  For  even  while 
the  Prince  was  gliding  to  lunch,  conscious  of 
a  dull  task  well  done,  letters  were  continuing 
to  be  sent  in  bundles  to  Rome  and  terrifying 
echoes  of  them  were  resounding  in  Venice. 
Roughly  what  some  of  these  protesting  letters 
said  was:  "down  with  the  bourgeois!  down 
with  the  officials!  give  us  modern  art!  the 
Italian  pavilion  does  not  represent  Italy,  nor 
anything  else,  except  the  will  to  manufacture 


salable  exhibition  pictures,  the  desire  to  keep 
out  the  more  enlightened  modern,  and  to  feed 
bonbons  to  the  ignorant,  which  they  call  art." 
In  a  word,  these  letters  proclaimed  that  the 
strike  habit,  which  prevails  in  Italy  in  almost 
all  circles,  has  also  threatened  the  sanctuary 
of  art.  They  were  addressed  to  the  minister 
of  fine  arts,  and  so  numerous,  so  ardent,  not 
to  say  violent,  were  they,  that  the  minister's 
artistic  knees  shook  in  his  artistic  trousers,  and 
orders  were  despatched  to  Venice  commanding 
the  unused  Hungarian  pavilion  to  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  modern  artists,  the  very 
modern  modernist  bolshevists,  abstractionists, 
internationalists,  cubists,  futurists,  spherical- 
ists,  dadaists,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  The  minister 
himself  thought  that  this  was  pouring  oil 
upon  troubled  waters,  but  lesser  officials 
thought  that  the  oil  was  boiling.  They  be- 
gan to  run  up  and  down  and  back  and  forth 
as  if  the  floors  of  the  galleries  had  become 
overheated. 

Doubtless  the  letters  protesting  against  the 
insistent  middle-class  quality  of  the  Italian  sec- 
tion of  the  Exhibition  were  far  from  unpreju- 
diced, and  contained  many  unfair  statements, 
but  in  spite  of  its  size  that  section  is  almost 
devoid  of  modern  pictures.  Ferruccio  Fer- 
razzi's  two  canvases,  showing  that  this  clever 
young  painter  has  not  looked  in  vain  upon  the 
work  of  Henri  Rousseau,  and  one  or  two 
other  paintings,  such  as  Guido  Cadorni's  Vene- 
tian Girls,  are  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
modern,  yet  even  these  are  hardly  what  the 
confirmed  modernists  consider  modern.  With 
the  exception  of  these  few  canvases  the  nu- 
merous rooms  in  the  Italian  section  are  essen- 
tially but  a  smaller  Salon  and  eminently  offi- 
cial. For  all  trace  of  modern  work  we  must 
look  in  the  pavilions  and  galleries  of  other 
nations,  whose  exhibitions,  for  the  most  part, 
are  less  subject  to  official  control.  The  com- 
motion raised  by  the  artistic  bolshevists  or  the 
fashionable  intellectuals  is  such  that  although 
the  bourgeois  official  still  controls  the  Venice 
International  Art  Exhibition,  even  as  he  con- 
trols the  Royal  Academy,  and  our  own  in- 
genuous National  Academy,  and  all  other  offi- 
cial art  exhibitions  the  world  over,  he  has  be- 
gun to  tremble  for  his  three  meals  a  day. 

SINCE  time  passes  and  changes  occur,  it 
may  be  that  now,  about  a  hundred  years 
or  more  after  the  exit  of  the  Prince  as  a  fac- 
tor in  art  patronage,  we  are  witnessing  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  bourgeois  patronage. 
The  period  coming  to  a  close,  if  not  already 
closed,  has  been  an  amazingly  rich,  produc- 
tive period ;  but  artists  were  ever  anarchists, 
and  they  have  long  been  bored  by  the  slow. 
delinquent  appreciation  of  their  bourgeois 
clients.  They  have  produced,  not  so  much 
because  of  the  bourgeois  as  in  spite  of  him, 
and,  while  working  in  a  bourgeois  period,  they 
themselves  remained,  for  the  most  part,  either 
aristocrats  or  bolshevists.  For  more  than  a 
hundred  years  they  have  carried  on  a  contin- 
uous fight  against  the  bourgeois's  insistent 
dogma  that  all  ideas  could  be  brought  under  * 
the  rule  of  a  majority.  And  on  this  rock  the  \, 
bourgeois  rule  is  breaking.  The  middle-class 
majority  has  had  its  Salon  for  more  than  a 
century,  and  Bougereau  ever  was,  still  is,  and  ^ 
ever  will  be  the  ideal  of  this  Salon.  The 
bourgeois  himself  has  come  to  see  that  the  offi- 
cial organization  which  he  has  built  up  might 
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dispense  medals  of  gold,  but  not  medals  of  im- 
mortality, and  rinding  at  last  that  neither  the 
size,  majority,  nor  political  power  of  an  art 
organization  could  assure  him  of  making  a 
financially  sound  collection,  he  has  put  him- 
self into  the  hands  of  the  dealer  and  the  sub- 
sidized expert.  These  wise  people  have  found 
a  way  out  of  the  dilemma  by  encouraging  the 
belief  which  belonged  to  the  past,  the  past  of 
thirty  years  ago,  or  the  past  of  seven  centuries 
ago,  or  the  past  of  seventeen  years  ago — in  any 
case,  a  movable  past  depending  on  how  long 
it  requires  the  experts  and  the  dealers  in  any 
particular  instance  to  spread  the  ideas  of  the 
minority,  until  at  last  they  become  in  turn  the 
ideas  of  the  majority.  That  is  where  the 
.bourgeois  stands  today — hopelessly  behind  the 
expression  of  his  own  time,  or  involved  in  ad- 
miring the  imitator  who  paints  down  to  his 
level. 

Just  such  an  artist  was  perhap 
popular  sensation  of  the  Venice 
Exhibition,  an  artist  who  will  ex- 
hibit next  year  in  America — Bel- 
tran  Masses,  a  Parisian  Spaniard. 
Employing  the  properties  of  Zu- 
loaga,  he  has  softened  them,  placed 
them  under  theatrical,  starry,  blue 
skies,  made  them  at  once  sweet 
and  unhealthy.  They  are  just 
what  a  profiteer  would  select  as 
being  artistic,  a  profiteer  who  had 
not  yet  taken  shelter  under  the 
wings  of  a  dealer  and  expert,  and 
been  duel)  warned  against  the  per- 
fidious changes  that  artistic  repu- 
tations undergo.  If  these  pictures 
are  successful  west  and  northwest 
of  Fifty-ninth  street,  at  least  they 
will  fail  utterly  south  of  Eighth 
street  as  far  as  Grand.  They 
were,  or  rather  looked  as  if  they 
■were  made  to  strike  the  eye  in  the 
big  exhibition,  and  catch  the  fancy 
of  the  "amorous  stockbroker"  bent 
on  making  a  present  to  his  lady  of 
a  portrait  that  would  throb  many 
a  bulging  shirt  front  at  many  a 
dim-lit  part. 

Between  this  sort  of  theatrical- 
ism  and  the  safer  and  saner  specu- 
lations in  old  masters,  the  bour- 
geois lets  the  genuine  contemporary 
artist  slip  through  his  fingers  and 
is  losing  control  of  the  situation. 
As  the  Prince  made  his  exit  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago,  similarly  it  is  not  fan- 
tastic to  imagine  that  the  bourgeois  is  mak- 
ing as  inevitable  an  exit,  if  a  slower  and  less 
graceful  one,  from  the  patronage  of  living 
art. 

The  popular  success  of  Beltran  Masses  was 
nothing  compared  with  the  unpopular  success 
of  Alexander  Archipenko,  another  painter, 
who  will  exhibit  next  winter  in  New  York 
in  a  new  gallery  of  so-called  modern  art  which 
is  expected  to  appear  on  the  horizon  under 
the  auspices  of  Miss  Katherine  Dreier,  ac- 
cording to  the  announcement  of  the  artist 
himself.  You  could  find  an  intellectual  rav- 
ing over  the  painting,  painting-sculptures  and 
sculpture  of  Mr.  Archipenko,  and  reading 
carefully  the  little  booklet  which  the  artist 
had  on  hand  to  explain  his  work;  for  the  en- 
ergetic young  Russian  is  distinctly  fashionable 
and  determined  to  be  talked  about.  It  ap- 
pears that  this  artist's  work  was  selected  for 
the  Russian  pavilion  on  the  strength  of  some 
clever  academic  drawings  which  consciously 
were  redeemed  from  academic  completeness 
by  a  grasp  of  the  latest  international  fashion 
in  such  drawing.  But  Mr.  Archipenko's  sculp- 
tures and  painting-sculptures  (that  is  the  name 
he  gives  them)  brought  tears  and  moans  to 
the  officials,  and  beatific  seriousness  to   those 


who  like  to  call  themselves  intellectuals.  Mr. 
Archipenko  claims  to  have  passed  out  of  the 
antique  school  of  cubism.  He  has  mounted 
to  the  higher  realms  of  the  pan-rhythmic. 
Color  and  form  and  line  all  play  at  rhythm 
together  simultaneously,  and  the  fully  ini- 
tiated claim  a  perfect  understanding  of  the 
result.  This  artist  is  one  of  the  busiest  ex- 
hibitors in  the  world.  He  carries  his  works 
of  art  and  the  explanatory  notes,  claiming  the 
invention  of  a  new  expression,  to  all  coun- 
tries, and  his  fame  is  wide-spread,  for  he  cer- 
tainly does  not  believe  in  being  more  than  five 
or  ten  minutes,  at  the  most,  behind  the  latest 
fashion.  He  is  one  of  the  many  artists  first 
introduced  to  America  at  the  historic  Armory 
show,  \\  ho  is  now  coming  to  have  a  show  of 
his  own. 

He  might  be  called  an  artistic  bolshevist. 
In  any  case,  the  intellectuals,  the  out-and- 
outers,  and  the  parlor  bolshevist  flocked  round 


"Hospitality,"  a  silk  batik  wall  hanging    designed    and    executed    by- 
Arthur  Crisp  for  Mrs.   Harry   Payne  ft '  hitney 

This  hanging,  which  is  placed  in  Mrs.  Whitney's  studio  in  Eighth  Street,  measures 
approximately  about  nine  feet  by  seven.  The  central  upper  panel  shows  Mrs.  Whit- 
ney entertaining  Robert  W.  Chanler,  who  recently  completed  the  decoration  of  her 
studio.  The  remainder  of  the  panels  may  be  left  to  the  interpretation  of  imaginative 
spectators.  They  are  the  chapters  of  a  story  known  only  to  its  designer  and  capable 
of  a  multiplicity  of  interpretations.  The  design  is  of  especial  interest  as  an  example 
of  that  trend  toward  story  telling  which  is  being  displayed  here  and  there  among 
those  modern  painters  who  feel  that  the  formality  of  the  conventional  literary 
picture  could  be  broken  a  little  by  touches  of  informal  or  merely  human  wit.  It  is 
probably  because  Mr.  Crisp  has  English  antecedents — he  was  born  in  Canada — that 
he  dressed  his  romance  in  ancient  garments.  That  one  is  a  way  of  removing 
romance  from  the  familiarity  of  the  commonplace. 


his  exhibition  like  bees  round  their  own  hive, 
and  at  these  meetings  you  could  hear  all  about 
officials  and  ministers  and  bourgeois  art. 
There  were  sneers  for  everything  but  the  latest 
thing.  One  had  to  be  dead  or  of  the  last 
cry  to  be  redeemed.  Of  course  the  bourgeois 
simply  chortled  or  cursed,  taking  the  whole 
thing  too,  too  seriously  and  returned  to  his 
enjoyment  of  maladive  Franco-hispanic  the- 
atricalism.  He  treated  this  bolshevist  art  very 
much  as  the  ordinary  secretary  of  state  treats 
the  Russian  problem.  But  we  must  go  back 
a  little.  The  Prince,  as  we  have  seen,  has 
become  a  fading  ornament,  the  bourgeois  a 
purveyor  in  popular  exhibitionist  pictures,  or 
a  speculator  in  dealers'  old  masters,  both 
spurious  and  guaranteed,  the  ideal  bolshevist 
a  seeker  after  new  channels  of  expression  which 
shall  cut  his  mind  away  from  czars  and  bu- 
reaucrats, while  finally  the  alleged  intellectual 
chases  the  butterflies  of  artistic  fashion  and 
mental  dissipation. 

But  the  artist  remains  just  an  artist.  He 
may  be  either  a  traditionalist  in  politics  and 
a  bolshevist  in  art  or  vice  versa.  The  thing 
to  do  is  not  to  judge  his  art  by  his  politics 
or  his  politics  by  his  art.  The  artist  has  had 
a  hard  fight  to  escape  from  the  heavy  domin- 
ation of  bourgeois  majority  rule.     To  produce 


well  he  must  be  free  to  enjoy  his  own  vision 
of  the  world.  Must  he  paint  a  la  bolshevist 
or  be  excommunicated  ?  Proportionately, 
there  are  just  as  many  dull  ones  in  the  mod- 
ernist academy   as  in  the  National  academy. 

Nowhere  is  the  current  of  creative  art  run- 
ning stronger  today  than  in  America.  But 
this  current  is  not  so  powerful  that  it  cannot 
be  stopped.  It  can  be  stopped  by  a  public  too 
timid  to  encourage  its  own  artists,  a  public 
afraid  of  its  own  spiritual  life,  a  public  which, 
if  always  content  to  hear  itself  referred  to 
as  being  commercial  and  material,  is  likely  to 
end  by  thinking  of  itself  as  being  merely  that. 
It  can  be  enormously  strengthened,  moreover, 
by  that  interchange  of  ideas  between  nations 
which  exists  only  when  each  nation  intellect- 
ually respects  the  nation  with  which  it  is  ex- 
changing ideas.  In  this  respect  nations  are 
like  individuals. 

However,  it  is  not  necessary  to  cry  any 
longer.  The  tide  is  turning.  Sev- 
eral significant  events  have  taken 
place.  The  ill-fated  Luxembourg 
exhibition,  so  badly  mismanaged 
by  Leonce  Beneditte,  as  he  him- 
self ingenuously  explained  in  an 
article  on  the  exhibition,  was  none 
the  less  an  event  of  a  sort.  Since 
then  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whit- 
ney, at  the  invitation  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Venice  International 
Exhibition  of  Art,  has  taken  upon 
herself  the  difficulties  and  hazards 
of  sending  to  Venice  a  selection 
of  fifty-odd  American  paintings, 
which  at  present  occupy  a  pavilion 
at  the  International. 

The  main  point  is  that  another 
rule   is  coming,   political   life   and 
economic  relations  are  changing — 
in  other  words,  social  truisms  are 
being  shaken  up  once  more  and  put 
down  in   a  changed  order  of  im- 
portance.    Such  changes  bring  cor- 
responding changes  in   art.    They 
look  very  big  when  we  are  face  to 
face  with  them  and  pass  into  the 
general   order   of   history   as   time 
separates  them  from  us.     We  can 
simply  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
bolshevists,  or  whatever  you  wish 
to    call    them,    upset    the    middle 
class  equanimity  of  the  Venice  in- 
ternational, and  that  the  trend  of 
art   is  especially   worth  watching, 
Ike  everything  else  today.     I  believe  that  the 
bourgeois  has  had  his  day  in  art  matters,  as 
surely  as  the  princes  and  duchesses  had  theirs, 
and  the  church  its  day  before  them,  and  that, 
while  no  period  ends  one  minute  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  new  period  the  next,  we  can  at 
least  see  the  end  of  the  bourgeois  reign.     Cer- 
tain  "isms"   will    pass   and    leave   no    ripples, 
while    others    will    contribute    elements    that 
will  amalgamate  with  the  long  tradition.    The 
word   bolshevism  is  growing  up,   becoming  a 
little  stale   with   over-use,    but   whatever   the 
label  of  the  new  order,   the  artist  will  con- 
tinue to  be  an  artist  only  so  long  as  he  is  him- 
self,   and    to    have   a    soviet    master    dictating 
rules  to  him  will  be  just  as  futile  as  having 
bourgeois   paying  for   academies   in   Rome   or 
elsewhere.     The  most  modern  painters  today 
are    not    "ists,"    though    some    of    them    are 
called  "ists."     They  are  men  and  women  of 
sufficiently    ebullient  spirits  to  take  their  own 
line    of    expression,    regardless    of    the    latest 
fashion,    and    equally    regardless   of   academic 
dogma.     Artists  are  independents   today,   and 
only  the  long  vista  of  time  dims  for   us  the 
clear  fact  that  the  artist  was  always  an   in- 
dependent    spirit     of     strong     contemporary 
leanings. 
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The  End  of  America's  Apprenticeship  in  Art 

American  Influence  on  Foreign  Sculpture 


WE  are  the  descendents  of  men  who 
fought  for  their  independence.  In 
order  to  throw  off  the  tyranny  of 
other  lands,  these  men  came  to  what  was  then 
a  foreign  land,  made  it  their  own,  stamped 
it  with  their  individuality,  and  on  its  shores 
carried  out  their  ideals.  Years  ago  they  took 
to  the  open  road,  content  and  strong.  "Allons! 
to  that  which  is  endless." 

It  had  been  a  physical,  mental  and  moral 
yoke  which  galled  them,  and  in  their  response 
to  the  call  of  freedom  they  gave  up  their  homes, 
fought  and  died  that  we  might  inherit  inde- 
pendence. 

Nothing  develops  patriotism  like  struggle. 
With  our  success  came  the  disintegration  of 
our  united  strength.  Each  war  and  each  big 
crisis  through  which  we  passed  called  to  life 
again  our  patriotic  feelings.  Before  the  Great 
War  we  lived  apart,  each  working  for  himself, 
for  his  own  ambitions  and  aims.  Again  in 
IQ17  came  the  "call  to  arms,"  and  with  it  the 
re-awakening  of  our  patriotism.  We  are  more 
closely  knit  together  now  than  we  have  been 
in  years.  By  reason  of  the  difficulties  through 
which  we  have  passed,  our  joint  suffering,  the 
necessity  for  accepting  the  same  cause  and  for 
standing  on  the  same  platform  and  adopting 
the  same  ideals,  we  are  growing  all  the  time 
closer  together.  Out  of  this  unity  must  come 
a  corresponding  expression  of  our  unity  of 
feeling,  or,  in  other  words,  a  national  and  in- 
dependent art.  From  patriotism  comes  a  re- 
newal of  independence,  and  in  our  indepen- 
dence is  our  inspiration;  in  our  apprenticeship 
our  facility;  in  our  war  our  spiritual  hope. 

The  ingredient  which  we  do  not  put  to  use 
in  developing  the  art  of  America  is  that  of 
courage,  and  unless  we  have  courage,  our  art 
cannot  attain  the  fullness  of  its  growth.  The 
spirit  of  all  America's  force  and  strength,  the 
spirit  of  a  new  land — if  only  that  spirit  could 
exist  in  art  as  it  does  in  other  forms  of  activ- 
ity! Surely  that  spirit  would  move  the  moun- 
tain to  Mahomet. 

Art  springs  directly  from  a  want — from 
patriotism,  religion,  fear  or  love,  and  to  touch 


By  GERTRUDE  VANDERBILT  WHITNEY 

OUR  day  of  dependence,  our  long  appren- 
ticeship to  the  learning  of  other  lands, 
draws  to  a  close.  The  millions  that  around  us 
are  rushing  into  life  cannot  always  be  fed  on 
the  sere  remains  of  foreign  harvests.  Events, 
actions  arise,  that  must  be  sung,  that  will 
sing  themselves." 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (1837) 

us  must  have  for  its  ancestors  besides  technique, 
imagination  and  passion.  There  are  two 
things  necessary  for  a  picture  to  be  a  work 
of  art.  The  man  who  paints  it  must  have 
something  to  say,  and  he  must  be  able  to  say 
it.  Painting  is  not  a  game  without  rules,  as 
the  Independents  would  have  us  think.  In 
the  great  artist  there  is  a  humble  attitude 
towards  his  work,  and  a  love  and  reverence 
for  his  trade.  No  matter  how  beautiful  my 
thoughts  may  be,  if  I  cannot  speak  correctly 
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James  A.  McNeill  Whistler 

and  clearly,  I  cannot  express  them  to  you.  I 
must  learn  the  grammar  of  the  language  in 
which  I  wish  to  speak. 

It  was  not  until  the  "Hudson  River  School" 
appeared  that  anything  nationally  American 
could  be  said  to  exist  in  the  art  of  painting. 
Smibert,  West  and  Peale  had  lived.  Copley, 
a  truly  vital  factor  in  our  art,  and  Gilbert 
Stuart,  were  equal  to  the  best  in  contempora- 
neous work,  for  Stuart  not  only  knew  how 
to  paint,  but  he  saw  through  his  own  eyes, 
and  therefore  added  his  vision  to  the  creatiop 
of  the  day.  But  the  pre-Revolutionary  and 
Revolutionary  painters  had  taken  their  inspira- 
tion, as  well  as  their  technique,  from  the  exist- 
ing English  school.     They  were  almost  Eng- 


lish themselves,  and  in  the  America  of  those 
days  no  encouragement  was  to  be  found  for 
a  new  art.  All  the  more  to  Copley's  and 
Stuart's  credit  that  they  should  have  surpassed 
their  contemporaries.  The  Puritan  idea  was 
in  full  power ;  hell  fires  and  the  tyrannical 
anger  of  the  Almighty  hung  menacingly  over 
a  fearful  people.  The  nude  was  indecent  and 
wicked,  happiness  immoral,  the  stage  demoral- 
izing. It  took  a  big  impetus  to  push  art  from 
the  conventional  portrait  into  the  field  even 
of  landscape  painting. 

In  their  day,  Vanderlyn,  Washington  All- 
ston,  Jarvis  and  Sully  all  occupied  important 
positions.  They  painted  just  like  every  one 
else  in  England,  and  this  satisfied  our  people. 
They  were  part  of  their  time,  but  not  of  their 
country ;  they  applied  the  formulas  of  the  day, 
but  the  workings  of  theii  minds  were  neither 
the  result  of  a  great  conviction  nor  of  their 
own  particular  feelings;  and  so  their  place  in 
the  development  of  the  art  of  painting  is  not 
of  great  importance.  The  same,  however,  can- 
not be  said  of  Copley.  Copley  is  still  an  im- 
portant figure  because  his  technique  is  some- 
thing so  closely  connected  with  his  own  senti- 
ments that  it  will  live  for  all  time. 

Though  the  painters  of  "The  Hudson  River 
School"  may  not  have  excelled  either  in  paint- 
ing or  in  refinement  of  expression,  one  thing  is 
pre-eminently  to  their  credit,  they  had  imag- 
ination and  were  distinctly  American  in  char- 
acter. The  absence  of  any  outstanding  names 
in  the  movement  is  significant. 

Two  influences  began  to  manifest  them- 
selves after  this  school  emerged.  The  Ger- 
man influence,  known  as  the  Dusseldorf  School, 
which  influence  was  slight,  Leutze,  Chase  and 
Duveneck  being  its  only  prominent  followers, 
and  the  French,  which  found  a  very  much  more 
sympathetic  foothold  in  America.  William 
Morris  Hunt  brought  it  here,  just  as  his 
brother  introduced  French  and  Italian  archi- 
tecture. 

In  the  early  days  the  English  exclusively 
moulded  our  taste.  The  pre-Revolutionary 
and  Revolutionary  painters  were  without  any 
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Alexander  H.  fT  yant 

sign  of  French  influence.  They  were  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  spirit  and  mode.  Our  romance  and 
our  history  up  to  that  time  were  intimately 
connected  with  England.  Later  it  was  France 
where  they  took  part  in  French  training  and 
French  life.  Some  of  them  returned  with  an 
excellent  knowledge  of  the  language  of  their 
art,  but  not  possessing  any  character  them- 
selves, had  nothing  to  say.  Others  developed 
their  own  personalities  and  used  the  language 
as  a  point  of  departure  from  which  to 
start  an  individual  and  national  art. 

Of  the  many  excellent  artists  that 
were  now  to  come  to  the  front  I  have 
space  unfortunately  only  to  mention 
a  few. 

George  Inness  stands  out  as  a 
dauntless  adventurer.  He  had  the 
courage  to  change  his  style.  He,  A. 
H.  Wyant  and  Homer  Martin  are 
called  the  "fathers"  of  American 
landscape  painting. 

There  is  a  noble  quality  in  Fuller's 
pictures.  A  fine  character  and  a  clear 
vision  of  nature  contributing  to  bring 
his  great  talent  to  a  point  of  high  ex- 
cellence. 

An  unusual  circumstance  was  re- 
sponsible for  La  Farge  being  both  a 
scientist  and  a  painter,  and  which  may 
account  for  his  very  extraordinary 
career.  An  artist  acquires  from  some 
source  a  certain  technique  to  which 
he  adds  his  personality,  and  by  so 
doing  re-creates  the  art  to  his  own 
special  uses.  No  one  has  done  this 
more  thoroughly  than  La  Farge.  He 
studied  writh  Gerome  and  Couture, 
learning  what  the  French  had  to 
teach.  There  are  differences  of  tex- 
ture in  paintings  which  are  often  the 
cause  of  the  artist's  individuality.  In 
La  Farge  we  find  the  innumerable 
memories  of  past  painters  combined 
with  his  own  memories  and  supple- 
mented by  his  particular  texture.  The 
art  of  glass  had  been  allowed  to  fade 
out  of  existence.  In  its  revival  by  this 
great  man  we  may  justly  say  he  gave  back  to 
the  world  a  lost  joy.  But  the  most  impor- 
tant fact  about  La  Farge  was  that  he  com- 
bined intellectualism  with  emotion. 

Mr.   Cortissoz   says:    "Emotion    was,   with 
•tim.  saturated  with  intellect."    And  again  "he 
drank  of  civilization  as  one  drinks  from  a  bub- 
fbling  spring." 

His  versatility  was  a  part  not  only  of  his 
work  but  of  his  life.  He  was  complex,  he  was 
constructive,  he  was  courageous.     Above  all, 


he  Mas  "a  man  whose  feelings  for  the  past 
never  for  a  moment  detached  him  from  the 
current  of  modern  life." 

The  art  of  decoration  had  up  to  a  short 
time  ago  little  opportunity  to  exist  in  America, 
It  is  an  art  which  comes  into  being  only  after 
a  country  lias  attained  a  high  degree  of  civili- 
zation. Walls  we  must  have,  but  why  dec- 
orate them  when  you  can  buy  excellent  wall 
paper  at  twenty  cents  a  yard?  That  is  the 
attitude  of  a  nation. 

La  Farge  was  the  first  man  to  give  an  op- 
portunity in  decoration.  He  "invaded"  this 
art  as  completely  as  he  did  the  art  of  easel 
painting  and  stained  glass. 

Then  Blashfield,  Flinn,  Cox,  Mowbray  and 
others  made  decorations  for  a  number  of  pub- 
lic buildings.  They  searched  in  the  annals  of 
old  Italian  art  and  found  old  Italian  art.  An- 
other phase,  which  took  its  cue  from  the  Eng- 
lish story-telling  school  was  typified  in  Millet 
and  Abbe. 

It  was  not  until  Cushing  and  Chanler  ap- 
peared that  a  distinct  mark  was  made  on  the 
decoration  of  today.  Cushing  loved  the  Ori- 
ent, but  was  born  in  New  England.  In  his 
portraits  as  well  as  in  his  decorations  the 
Orient  is  always  felt.  His  sense  of  rhythm, 
his  reserve,  his  love  of  color  and  his  under- 
standing of  its  scientific  significance  are  what 
make  his  decorations  so  intensely  vibrant. 

In  no  country  has  there  been  any  work 
which  dimly  approaches  Chanler's.  He  in- 
spires himself  from  the  Gothic,  the  Renais- 
sance ;  we  feel  he  is  in  sympathy  with  the  gro- 
tesque, that  he  has  loved  many  gods.     But  the 


John  La  Farge 


all-important  fact  is  that  he  himself  has  end- 
less things  to  say  and  it  is  his  own  personality 
which  always  overshadows  his  traditions.  He 
has  depths  to  his  surfaces,  mystic  significance 
to  his  compositions;  his  fanciful,  alegorical 
themes  are  always  varied  in  their  expression. 
He  is  one  of  the  few  people  unafraid  of  his 
imagination.  His  virility  fused  with  his  sense 
of  composition  make  him  a  power  in  American 
art. 

Eakins  was  a  remarkable  character  in  that 


George  Inness 

he  reflected  solely  his  epoch.     So  easily  did  he 
discard  the  regulations  of  his  French  training 
that  we  forget  his  early  masters.     He  was  ex- 
act, he  was  inevitable,  he  embodied  America's 
Puritanism  and   its  intolerance  towards  evil. 
Had  he  lived  in  other  times  he  would  have 
been  considered   a   reformer  or  a  saint.      He 
could  face  nature  with  a  meticulous  conscience 
and  make  a  broad  report  of  its  fundamentals. 
Nothing  could  be  more  different  than  the 
work  of  Ryder.     He  has  often  been 
compared  to  Puvis,  but  though  they 
have  points  of  resemblance,  they  are 
utterly  different.     They  had  towards 
life   fundamentally  the  same  feeling, 
but  here  the  similarity  ends,  for  one 
was  a  Frenchman,  the  other  a  fearless 
American. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  achievement 
in  the  history  of  American  painting 
was  the  work  of  Winslow  Homer. 
His  work  assumes  the  "grand  style" 
from  the  very  outset  of  his  career.  He 
worked  out  his  own  individuality  re^ 
gardless  of  the  influences  about  him. 
But  he  was  complete  master  of  his 
language.  That  he  was  original  and 
impressive  was  always  apparent.  He 
added  to  the  painter's  art,  and  his 
power  wTas  as  national  as  that  of  Saint 
Gaudens,  and  its  appeal  as  direct,  pos- 
sessing too  the  greatest  of  techniques 
— that  which  is  unobserved.  Almost 
all  his  life  he  lived  here,  painted  here 
and  was  inspired  here.  Having 
worked  in  the  Civil  War,  he  evidently 
never  forgot  its  lessons;  having  gone 
through  the  experiences  of  a  war,  he 
could  not  for  a  long  time  interest  him- 
self in  the  ordinary  matters  of  human 
existence.  He  devoted  himself  to  his 
work,  inspired  either  by  the  war  or, 
later,  by  the  Gloucester  fishermen,  but 
always  he  portrayed  America.  His 
genius  is  probably  best  shown  in  his 
water  colors.  The  rugged  strength 
which  characterizes  his  work  is  an  en- 
tirely native  product.  His  painting 
is  not  based  on  the  imitation  of  work  already 
produced,  but  on  his  personal  experience, 
which  experience  is  derived  directly  from  life. 
He  would  stand  waist  deep  in  a  rushing  stream 
to  get  the  feel  as  well  as  the  vision  of  it. 

What  artist  is  there  in  any  country  who 
has  surpassed  this  colossal  power?  Courbet, 
a  French  genius  whose  realism  was  not  as  great 
as  Homer's  and  whose  vision  was  less  new, 
was  worshiped  by  his  compatriots.  How 
many  of  us  know  or  care  about  Winslow 
(Continued  on  page  284) 
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Architectural  Impressions 

AYMAR  EMBURY,  II   - 
Editor  Department  of  Architecture 

Some  Unusual  Shop  Windows 


IT  has  been  very  gratifying  to  see  the  steady 
advance  which  has  been  made  in  the 
United  States  in  the  treatment  of  shop 
windows  during  the  past  five  or  six  years; 
and  to  find  that  shopkeepers,  especially  of  the 
better  class,  are  coming  to  regard  an  artistic 
treatment  of  the  shop  front  as  an  index  to  the 
quality  of  the  goods  sold  within. 

The  shop  fronts  illustrated  on  this  page 
are  all  from  small  smart  London  shops,  and 
while  we  generally  associate  "smartness"  in 
shops  with  ladies  and  lingerie,  one  at  least 
has  little  feminine  appeal,  for  it  is  the  shop 
of  Loewe  &  Company,  known  to  every  pipe 
smoker  for  the  excellence  of  their  pipes.  In- 
cidentally, the  sign  over  their  door  advertises 
them  as  purveyors  of  snuff  to  the  royal 
family. 

While  in  New  York  we  can  show  few  or 
no  shop  fronts  so  old  as  these,  we  can  ex- 
hibit many  new  ones  which  can  compare  fa- 
vorably with  these  London  shops  in  dignitv 
and  design,  although  but  a  very  few  are  so 
reticent  as  these  English  examples. 

The  development  of  the  show  window  has 
been  both  natural  and  interesting;  the  earliest 
existing  shops  are  probably  the  mediaeval  ones 
still  in  common  use  in  Brittany  and  Nor- 
mandy, and  occasionally  found  in  England, 
where  the  whole  ground  story  of  the  building 
is  open  to  the  street,  and  is  closed  up  at  night 


by  wooden  shutters.  Such  fronts  afford  ex- 
cellent display  places  for  goods,  and  in  a  mild 
climate    are    quite    practical,    although    it    is 


very  surprising  to  find  the  Breton  shopkeeper 
muffled  to  his  ears  trading  with  a  similarly 
clad  customer  in  the  cold  penetrating  drizzle 
that  is  the  usual  winter  weather  in  Brittany. 
Even  fine  linens,  silks  and  velvets  are  thus 
displayed  and  sold  under  conditions  which 
seem  unendurable,  and  the  French  seem  to 
prefer  to  trade  in  this  casual  outdoor  way. 

Such  conditions  are,  however,  nearly  im- 
possible in  severer  climates,  and  as  large  panes 
of  glass  were  not  to  be  had  a  hundred  years 
or  so  ago,  the  earlier  American  and  enclosed 
English  shops  differed  very  little  from  living 
rooms  with  shelves  and  counters.  The  small 
windows  gave  room  to  display  but  a  few  arti- 
cles, and  as  most  shops  catered  to  a  local  trade 
entirely,  there  was  little  need  for  display, 
since  all  or  almost  all  possible  customers  were 
familiar  with  the  contents  and  their  quality. 
Occasionally  showcases  were  built  against  the 
outside  walls  of  the  shops,  or  around  the  win- 
dow, to  attract  the  passerby,  but  it  was  not 
until  plate  glass  was  manufactured  that  the 
great  show  windows  of  today  were  possible. 

The  majority  of  people  prefer  progress,  and 
regard  the  man  who  introduces  a  novelty  as 
being  progressive,  so  that  we  can  easily  im- 
agine the  sensation  that  was  created  by  the 
first  plate  glass  show  window  in  New  York. 
People    must    have   stopped    to   stare    at    that 

(Continued  on  page  290) 
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A  Page  of  London  Doorways  Which  Show  a  Great  Similarity 

to  Our  Own  Colonial  Styles 


IT  is  the  habit  to  regard  our  Colonial  archi- 
tecture as  a  thing  quite  apart  from  any 
European  precedent;  as  of  native  develop- 
ment. This  is  in  a  measure  true,  but  that  our 
local  work  was  not  closely  allied  with  Europe 
is  far  from  being  the  fact.  Our  work  was 
probably  the  latest  and  most  remote  variant 
or  derivative  from  the  revival  of  Classic  archi- 
tecture which  began  in  Italy,  and  spread  slowly 
over  the  whole  territory  occupied  by  people  of 
European  races. 

From  our  Colonial  to  the  fifteenth  century 
Italian  is  a  far  cry.  but  the  intermediate  stages 
are  clearly  to  be  traced,  and  are  both  racial 
and  periodic.  In  other  words,  all  Italian  or 
•  all  English  work  has  a  family  resemblance,  re- 
gardless of  the  time  when  it  was  executed,  and 
likewise  all  European  work  of  the  sixteenth 
century  exhibits  common  characteristics,  dif- 
ferentiated by  racial  qualities.  Thus  the  Eu- 
ropean architecture  of  the  late  eighteenth  cen- 
tury is  not  entirely  dissimilar  from  Colonial, 
whether  we  take  Italian,  French  or  English  as 
a  standard  of  comparison. 

Every  art,  or  rather  every  "style"  or  every 
"development"    of    every    art    seems    to    pas> 


through  a  fixed  cycle;  its  rise,  its  apogee  and 
its  decline.  The  great  Greek  architecture 
passed  through  a  cycle  substantially  similar  to 
that  of  Colonial ;  each  at  the  beginning  was 
marked  by  uncertain  handling  of  unfamiliar 
motives,  and  a  vigor  and  daring  in  combina- 
tion of  forms,  perhaps  due  as  much  to  lack  of 
precedents  as  to  originality  of  mind  on  the 
part  of  the  designers — then  followed  a  period 
when  forms  were  fairly  settled,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  designers  was  focussed  upon  the 
selection  and  assemblage  of  the  best  forms 
rather  than  upon  further  development  of  the 
forms  themselves.  And  last,  during  the  de- 
cline of  the  styles,  subtility  of  decoration, 
grace  and  attenuated  purity  of  line  were  the 
characteristics  of  both  styles.  Not  only  did 
Colonial  architecture,  but  the  whole  art  of 
Architecture  during  the  Renaissance  pass 
through  these  phases,  although  they  were  not 
precisely  contemporaneous,  but,  as  the  move- 
ment had  begun  in  Italy,  so  Italy  led  in  all 
phases,  the  others  lagging  behind  as  they  were 
distant  from  Italy,  although  as  communication 
became  more  easy  between  the  various  coun- 
(Continucd  on  page  290) 
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The  garden,  looking  toward  the  house.    Here  may  be  seen  the  graceful  handling  of  grades,  and  the  perfect  adequacy  of  the  informal  planting,  which 

has  all  the  accidental  charm  of  great  age 

The  Garden  of  Charles  H.  Sabin 
at  Southampton,  L.  I. 

Photographs  by  Maltie  Edwards  Hewitt 


1 


The  garden,  looking  out  to  sea — a  view  which  shows  its  admirable  axial  planning,  as  well  as  the  delightful  sense  of  unity  and  seclusion  attained  by  the 

use  of  walls 
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A    bit  of  garden  design   worthy  of  Maxfield  Parrish.     The   unusual 

arches  terminating  the  seat  in  this  exedra  are  antique  fragments  used 

with  delightful  ingenuity  and  effect 


Above    the    coping    of    the    garden    wall,    a    flower-strewn    meadow 

stretches  away,   while  the   secluded   wooden    bench,   ivith    its   quaint 

attendant  figures,  invites  a  quiet  escape  with  a  book 


Beautiful  proportions,  perfect  simplicity,  and  a  graceful  handling  of  the  grades  make  of  this  fountain  detail  a  charming  example  of  garden 
architecture,  and  an  absolutely  happy  setting  for  informal  planting.    And  garden  architecture  of  this  kind  only  takes  on  added  charm  with  age 
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Reception    Room    of   Mrs.    W'illard   D.   Straight's   residence 
showing  a  painting  by  Zuloaga  inset  in  a  wall-panel 


The  Architect  and  the  Decorator  in  Harmony 

They  Should  Be  Co-operators,  Not  Rivals 


A  PITY  it  is  that  war  should  ever  show 
itself  in  place  of  amity  between  archi- 
tect and  decorator.  Perhaps  war  is  too 
strong  a  word,  and  for  it  might  be  substituted 
the  more  insidious  one,  jealousy. 

The  architect,  being  first  on  the  field,  has 
a  natural  feeling  of  proprietorship  which  is  af- 
fronted by  the  appearance  of  another  worker 
whom  the  client  has  invested  with  authority. 
And  thus  trouble  arises. 

The  client — innocent  man — becomes  aware 
of  this  only  through  the  scattered  and  puzzling 
evidence  of  alterations — an  indulgence  on 
which  he  never  counted,  but  which  looms  large 
in  the  bill. 

When  the  house — cot  or  castle — is  to  be 
erected  on  the  only  lot  in  the  vicinity  which 
really  embraces  every  advantage,  the  architect 
is  regarded  as  the  medium  through  whom 
dreams  are  to  crystalize.  His  is  the  intelligent 
pencil  which  sketches  in  quick  strokes  the 
ideas  which  mother  has  matured — mothers  al- 


Pholographs  from  Tebbs  Archiuctural  Photo  Co. 

ways  knowing  how  a  house  should  be  built. 
His  is  the  knowledge  of  the  market  price  of 
brick  and  labor;  his  is  the  keen  bargaining 
with  contractors  which  will  procure  marble 
for  the  price  of  cement.  In  short,  he  enters 
into  the  vital  personal  matter  of  a  new  home 
with  the  fidelity  and  sagacity  of  a  true  friend, 
and  such  a  friend  he  becomes. 

A  sketch  of  the  exterior  of  the  house  is  one 
of  the  first  sweets  with  which  he  spreads  his 
table.  Because  the  style  is  well  adapted  to 
modern  American  living  and  prevails  as  a 
model  of  conservative  taste  over  so  large  a 
part  of  our  country,  let  us  assume  the  style 
chosen  to  be  the  Georgian. 

Fitting  the  client's  plan  for  room  arrange- 
ment into  this  exterior  is  the  architect's  own 
peculiar  trial,  which  he  will  work  out  with  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  and  the  oil  of  midnight. 
But  all  professions  have  their  agonizing  hours 
when  the  ideal  and  the  practical  refuse  fusion, 
so  away  with   sympathy   and   look  at   results. 


This  accomplished,  the  next  work  at  the 
drawing  table  is  to  reproduce  the  fine  old  lines 
of  original  Georgian  interiors  as  they  pertain 
to  doors  and  windows  and  to  the  circulation 
system,  which  is  the  beautiful  stair,  not  for- 
getting the  possibilities  of  mantels. 

It  is  a  fascinating  work  to  plan  the  end  of 
a  Georgian  room,  making  a  continuous  com- 
position, as  did  the  olden  architects.  Happy 
is  he  who  can  place  therein  a  fireplace  flanked 
by  doors,  or  by  two  "beaufats"  which  serve 
as  bookshelves.  (Why  should  we  have  angli- 
cised the  descriptive  beau-fait  into  beaufat?) 

The  front  door  viewed  from  the  inside,  the 
architect  loves  to  play  with.  He  centers  it  in 
the  space  accorded,  he  sets  peep-windows  at 
its  sides,  he  flanks  it  with  pilasters  and  pan- 
els, making  it  altogether  so  gracious  an  affair 
that  it  speeds  the  parting  guest  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  he  come  again  to  fall  under  its 
spell. 

There  are  floors  to  be  considered  all  over 


In  the  dining-room  of  Mrs.  Willard  Straight.     The  furniture,  of  Hanov- 
erian  inspiration,  accords   with   the   Georgian  setting 


The  reception-room  of  Mrs.  W'illard  Straight's  house  looks  upon  the  park, 
and  takes  on  the  simple  informality  of  the  country  house 
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The  furniture  of  Duncan  Phyffe  suits  the  gentle  formality  in  the  house 
of  W.  T.  Grant  at  Pelham,  N.Y. 


American   styles  of  about   1800  give  happy  results   in   landscape   paper 
and  formal  furnishings 


the  house,  and  the  simpler  wood-trim  that  is 
wont  to  trail  around  the  room  to  unite  the 
walls  and  floor.  And  there  is  the  matter  of 
marking  wall-spaces  off  into  sketchy  panels, 
which  yet  are  appropriate  and  drawn  in  stvle. 

All  these  things  will  have  cost  the  architect 
much  pains,  which  means  that  they  come  at 
last  to  occupy  a  place  in  his  affection.  Add 
to  this  the  crowning  satisfaction  that  the 
client  is  pleased. 

All  is  well  to  this  point.  Up  the  sleeve  of 
his  kimona,  the  client  has  concealed  a  decora- 
tor, who  is  now  produced.  Why  not  before  ? 
Because  in  some  subtle  way  the  client  knows 
that  he  is  introducing  a  rival,  an  element  which 
might,  if  used  earlier  in  the  game,  "cramp  the 
style"  of  the  enthusiastic  architect. 

Sometimes  all  goes  well,  in  spite  of  this 
timorous  vicious  method.  But,  again,  the 
decorator — man  or  woman — is  a  person  of  tal- 
ent and  erudition  and  has  strong  as  well  as 
correct  views  as  to  how  a  situation  should  be 
handled.  Moreover,  he  is  able  to  carry  with 
him  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  the  client, 
who  is  pleased  past  expressing  at  the  beauteous 
•possibilities  which  his  house  is  now  shown  to 
possess. 

Thus  it  may  be  that  this  beautiful  house 
of  fine  Georgian  feeling  is  forced  to  develop 
a  living-room  after  the  manner  of  the  Italians 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century;  and  a  library  in  the 
paneled  oak  of  Tudor  Gothic.     The  decorator 


makes  of  these  rooms  the  perfect  haven,  a 
delight  to  look  upon,  a  joy  to  live  in.  Com- 
fort and  convenience  meet  therein  with  good 
taste  beyond  criticism. 

But  the  architect  who  sees  such  anachron- 
isms spoiling  the  harmony  of  his  plan,  with- 
draws with  a  bitter  heart.  The  decorator's 
plight  is  endurable,  for  as  his  work  is  limited 
to  the  rooms  apportioned  him,  the  general  re- 
sponsibility is  not  his.  He  may  feel  pride  over 
the  perfect  rooms  he  has  furnished  with  the 
approval  of  the  client,  and  it  is  not  his  fault 
if  the  architect  failed  to  make  an  exterior 
v,  hich  bears  any  relation  to  the  period  of  art 
they  express. 

This  is,  then,  the  logical  result  if  architect 
and  decorator  are  rivals:  that  harmony  cannot 
prevail.  It  is  not  the  result  if  architect  and 
decorator  are  engaged  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  two  work  in  absolute  agreement  on  the 
style  or  "feeling"  which  the  house  is  to  bear 
when  complete. 

The  man  who  builds  his  heme  is  at  a  dis- 
advantage if  any  other  course  is  pursued ;  his 
money  is  wasted,  and  delays  result  from  work 
done  twice  over  under  different  directors. 

There  is  no  lack  of  harmony  between  archi- 
tect and  decorator  if  both  are  invited  by  the 
client  to  confer  and  to  co-operate.  But  it  is 
the  place  of  the  client  to  engage  these  two 
professionals  and  to  bring  them  together,  the 
perfect  home  for  which  all  nest-builders  yearn, 


attracting  strangers  with  its  finely  studied  ex- 
terior and  welcoming  friends  into  its  sanctum 
of  home-like  beauty. 

The  architect  is  known  to  step  into  the 
arena  of  the  decorator  and  to  insist  on  buy- 
ing furniture  appropriate  to  his  interiors 
winch  he  has  marked  with  a  definite  style. 
This  is  done  in  no  feeling  of  usurpation,  as 
some  insist,  but  is  a  natural  self-protection 
against  having  his  work  spoiled  by  conflicting 
furnishings.  But  such  a  procedure  should  not 
be,  for  the  sake  of  the  profession  of  the  deco- 
rator. 

The  ideal  is  the  triune  harmony  of  client, 
architect  and  decorator  all  working  together 
from  the  start.  The  accompanying  illustra- 
tions are  chosen  as  examples  of  homes  which 
were  constructed  under  the  influence  of  this 
sort  of  harmony.  The  town  house  of  Mrs. 
Willard  Straight  is  of  Georgian  type  and 
looks  upon  Central  Park.  That  of  William 
Beard  reaches  back  to  the  Directoire  and  that, 
too,  has  the  advantage  of  trees  before  it. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  town  house 
of  Mrs.  Willard  Straight  is  one  of  the  few 
American  houses  wherein  the  work  of  a  con- 
temporary painter  is  built  into  the  wall.  This 
work,  a  full  length  bullfighter  by  Ignacio 
Zuloaga,  while  magnificently  decorative,  is  es- 
sentially an  easel  picture.  Something  like  this 
was  done  at  Arden  with  J.  E.  Fraser's  bas- 
relief  of  the  late  E.  H.  Harriman. 


Correctness  of  the  Directoire  period  sets  the  note,  followed  by  the  fur- 
nishings,  in   the   dining-room   of   William   Beard   in  Netv    York 


In  this  room  is  a  delightful  harmony  of  architectural  detail  and  furnish- 
ings, all  inspired  by  the  Adams 
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Terracotta  Group,  Nymph  and  Satyr,  by  Clodion.     Collection  of 
Mortimer  L.  Schiff 


Madame  de  Pompadour,  marble  bust  by  Jean  Pigalle.    Collection  of 

Jules  S.  Bache 


Pigalle  and  Clodion  at  the  Metropolitan 

Two  Loans  in  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Exhibition 


AMONG  the  loans  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  on  its  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary is  the  marble  bust  of  Madame  de 
Pompadour.  It  was  finished  in  1751  by  Jean 
Baptiste  Pigalle.  In  the  dominating  presence 
of  the  bust,  which  possesses  the  power  of  life 
itself  to  charm  and  interest,  perhaps  the  artist 
is  forgotten.  It  is  of  La  Pompadour  herself 
that  one  dreams  in  studying  the  cold  forceful 
face,  marked  with  sophistication  while  rounded 
and  dimpled  with  youth.  Pigalle  has  chiseled 
a  beautiful  woman,  one  who  piques  with  her 
charm,  and  repels  by  her  insolence. 

She  was  but  twenty-six  when  the  bust  was 
commenced,  in  the  full  strength  of  her  posi- 
tion, and  the  portrait  carries  the  conviction  of 
fidelity  to  likeness,  both  physical  and  psychic. 
The  fashion  of  the  day  is  suggested,  rather 
than  followed,  in  the  well-coiffed  head  of 
close-curled  and  platted  hair,  and  in  the  almost 
insolent  lack  of  jewels.  That  she  should  be 
the  most  profligate  spender  in  France  and 
show  nothing  of  riches  in  her  toilette  for  the 
portrait  was  a  clever  stroke. 

The  history  of  this  marble  bust  is  full  of 
incident.  It  was  ordered  by  the  Director- 
General.  The  quaint  complaining  of  the  art- 
ist in  securing  sittings  from  the  capricious  and 
autocratic  favorite  is  written  in  his  own  words 
in  documents  connected  with  the  affair.  He 
must  needs  catch  the  likeness  in  clay  while 
the  Marquise  was  flitting  from  place  to  place 
in  the  constant  restlessness  of  one  who  sought 


amusement.  It  was  in  1748  that  the  first 
modeling  was  done,  La  Pompadour  being  at 
that  time  already  an  influence  in  the  world  of 
art,  which  she  stimulated  by  the  importance  of 
her  commands. 

Carrara  hitherto  had  furnished  marble  for 
similar  works,  as  it  continues  to  do  up  to  the 
present  day.  But  it  seemed  desirable  to  find 
a  quarry  within  France  itself  which  would 
supply  the  needs  of  her  sculptors.  Tarle,  the 
controller-general  of  marbles,  found  in  the 
south  of  France,  near  the  Pyrenees,  the  stone 
sought,  a  marble  of  satisfying  whiteness.  From 
this  quarry  Pigalle  received  the  block  from 
which  the  bust  was  cut. 

But  the  newly  discovered  stone  was  of  such 
excessive  hardness  that  Pigalle  found  his  pow- 
ers taxed  to  cut  the  subtly  modeled  portrait. 
Again  we  hear  his  plaint,  half  humorous,  about 
difficulties,  this  time  not  the  indifference  of  his 
sitter,  but  the  obduracy  of  the  stone,  which 
put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  cutting  the  fine 
lace  which  drapes  the  exquisite  neck,  and  the 
tiny  rosebuds  which  ornament  the  hair.  Two 
years  were  spent  on  conquering  the  difficult 
marble,  and  in  March,  1 75 1 ,  the  portrait  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour  was  entirely  finished. 
Someone  has  been  so  tactlessly  explicit  as  to 
record  that  La  Pompadour's  bill  to  Pigalle 
was  not  entirely  paid  until  1760. 

The  bust  belonged  to  the  lady  herself,  a 
fit  addition  to  her  marvelous  collection  of  ob- 
jets    d'art.     It    is    supposed  to  have  occupied 


with  her  her  favorite  chateaux,  notably  that 
of  Menars,  and  was  in  Versailles  on  her  death 
in  1764.  Many  are  the  records  of  its  owner- 
ship since  then,  including  its  safe  conduct 
through  the  perilous  times  of  the  Revolution. 
It  has  come  at  last  to  rest  in  a  country  of 
ever-increasing  appreciation  in  art,  and  is  in- 
cluded in  the  collection  of  Jules  S.  Bache, 
Esq.,  by  whose  favor  it  is  on  public  view. 

In  an  utterly  different  mood  from  that 
which  inspired  Pigalle  in  his  hauntingly  puis- 
sant bust  of  La  Pompadour,  is  modeled  the 
exquisite  small  sculpture  in  terre  cuite  by 
Clodion,  a  group  of  Nymph  and  Satyr.  The 
unbounded  talent  of  France  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  almost  universally  expressed  the  life 
of  a  frivolous  Court,  of  a  pleasure-seeking 
aristocracy.  Art  was  prone  to  depict  the  Fete 
Gallante,  and  the  amours  of  light  ladies  and 
their  cavaliers.  But  Clodion  went  to  Nature, 
and  mixing  with  its  moods  a  haunting  mem- 
ory of  the  classics,  he  produced  such  enchant- 
ing loveliness  as  that  of  the  Nymph  and  Satyr. 
Many  generations  of  critics  have  noted  its 
skillful  composition,  and  artists  have  been  in- 
spired by  its  spirited  beauty.  It  is  left  for  us 
only  to  admire  and  enjoy,  and  to  rejoice  that 
this  gem  of  an  earlier  time  is  accessible  for  our 
pleasure.  Mortimer  L.  Schiff,  Esq.,  allows  it 
to  rest  among  the  loans  on  view  at  the  Fif- 
tieth Anniversary  of  the  Metropolitan  Muse- 
um of  Art,  which,  though  of  equal  interest  and 
importance,  are  not  of  the  same  character. 
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ffillem  Mengelberg 

WILLEM  MENGELBERG,  the  National  Sym- 
phony Orchestra's  coming  guest  conductor, 
who  recently  celebrated  his  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary as  conductor  of  the  Concertgebouw  Or- 
chestra of  Amsterdam,  Holland,  has  just  retired 
from  the  directorship  of  the  Frankfurter  Museum 
Gessellschraft  and  the  Cascilien-Verein  of  Frank- 
fort, after  thirteen  years  of  service.  His  retire- 
ment was  made  a  municipal  occasion  with  a  final 
concert  and  later  a  dinner  at  which  the  Mayor  of 
Frankfort  presented  to  him  a  silver  plaque  as  "a 
token  of  particular  esteem  for  the  man." 


MRS.  MILLER  as  the  author  of 
Charm  School"  now  being  produced  in 
New  York  City  makes  her  initial  bow  as  a 
playwright.  She  is  well-known  in  society  and 
as  the  author  of  "The  Modern  Obstacle," 
"Calderon's  Prisoner,"  "Less  Than  Kin," 
"Blue  Arch"  and  "Are  Women  People?" 


Lambert  Murphy 

THE  exchange  of  compliments  by  the  allied 
nations  in  these  times  of  comparative  peace 
has  taken  the  form  of  an  effort  to  reach  a  better 
understanding  by  the  introduction  of  the  national 
arts  and  artists.  For  this  reason  the  New  York 
Symphony  Orchestra  played  abroad  and  exhibi- 
tions of  pictures  were  sent  to  Paris  and  to  Venice. 
There  has  been  some  doubt  expressed  regarding 
the  cordiality  with  which  the  so  much  discussed 
Luxembourg  exhibition  was  received.  There  was 
Absolutely  none  in  the  reception  given  in  London 
\o  that  group  of  American  singers,  of  which  Mr. 
Lambert  Murphy  was  an  important  figure. 
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Arthur  Crisp 

A  XY  younger  man  adventuring  into  the  field  of 
**■  mural  painting  in  this  country  must  be  pre- 
pared to  combat  the  traditions  set  down  by  a 
group  of  men  who  could  prefer,  and  did  in  many 
instances,  Baudry  to  Puvis.  Mr.  Crisp  has  had 
considerable  official  recognition  as  a  mural 
painter.  He  is  of  those  able  to  make  the  very 
ancient  modern  subjects  conform  to  academic 
laws  and  while  his  designs  always  contain  some- 
thing of  the  coldness  that  is  inevitable  in  formal  art 
they  are  rarely  without  something  of  the  wit 
demanded  by  the  world  weary  modern.  He  was 
born  at  Hamilton,  Canada,  in  1881. 


Charles  Cary  Rumsey 

MR.  RUMSEY  is  probably  the  only  sculptor 
in  America  with  a  reputation  as  an  athlete. 
He  is  one  of  the  American  polo  players  now 
practicing  for  the  approaching  international  match. 
He  at  one  time  held  the  amateur  boxing  cham- 
pionship of  Paris.  His  most  important  official 
work  in  sculpture  adorns  the  Manhattan  Bridge. 

In  the  Field  of  Art 


Reinald  Werrenrath 

MR.  WERRENRATH  has  probably  more 
friends  on  the  press  than  any  other  tenor  in 
existence.  He  has  recently  returned  from  a  flying 
trip  abroad  having  sung  two  concerts  in  Queen's 
Hall,  London,  and  one  in  Paris  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  Schoelkopf,  Secretary  of  the  American  Em- 
bassy. He  has  been  re-engaged  for  a  third  year 
with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company.  His  series 
of  New  York  recitals  will  be  given  in  Carnegie 
Hall.  He  is  quoted  as  saying  upon  his  return 
from  the  other  side :  "I  was  born  a  Yank,  and, 
by  George,  I'm  going  to  stay  a  Yank  through  and 
through  all  the  rest  of  my  life." 
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George  H.  Wilcoz 


Frank  A.  Wallace 


Emil  W.  Kohn 


Julius  Wodiska 


More  About  Art  in  American  Industry 

Expressions  From  the  Trade  Point  of  View  by  Men  Prominent  in  the 

Ceramic,  Jewelry  and  Silverware  Trades 


By  W.    FRANK   PURDY,    Editor  Department  Industrial  Art 


THESE  further  expressions  of  opinion 
and  thought  on  the  part  of  busy  Amer- 
ican business  men  in  the  art  industries 
of  our  country  give  additional  power  to  the 
views  expressed  by  their  confreres  in  other 
fields  of  endeavor  published  in  our  August  is- 
sue. They  emphasize  and  amplify  to  a  re- 
markable degree  the  point  of  view  already 
expressed  in  favor  of  the  rich  promise  to 
American  industry,  and  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, through  the  development  of  some  form  of 
a  national  school  of  industrial  design.  Fur- 
ther, they  give  additional  proof  of  the  fact 
that  industrial  art  in  any  country  never  had  a 
more  fertile  field,  nor  were  the  possibilities 
for  its  most  perfect  development  so  varied,  so 
extensive,  and  so  live.  Through  lack  of  space, 
only  a  portion  of  the  wealth  of  material  se- 
cured as  a  result  of  our  survey  has  been  pub- 
lished, and  we  are  still  in  daily  receipt  of  simi- 
lar expressions  from  every  part  of  the  country, 
and  every  phase  of  our  industrial  art. 

As  we  have  said  before,  repeatedly,  America 
is  now  at  the  threshold  of  her  great  art  op- 
portunity. Hitherto  her  attainments  have  been 
pre-eminently  along  material  lines.  The  art 
element  has  been  lacking.  She  has  become  a 
great  industrial  nation  without  a  national  in- 
dustrial art;  her  industrial  art  she  obtained 
from  abroad,  while  her  own  talent  was 
neglected.  The  pause  in  industry  caused  by 
the  shock  of  war  has  brought  this  home,  to- 
gether with  the  realization  that  if  we  are  not 
only  to  hold  our  commercial  success,  but  meet 
the  coming  intensified  world  competition  in 
trade,  we  must  add,  develop,  and  emphasize 
the  art  element.  This  strengthening  of  the 
art  element  in  our  industrial  production  is  es- 
sential ;  it  is  not  only  a  great  industrial  and 
commercial  necessity,  but  one  of  our  most  val- 
uable national  assets. 

Close  study,  careful  analysis,  demonstrates 
very  clearly  that  the  claims  of  industrial  art 
for  any  nation  are  two-fold:  (i)  that  the  art 
element  introduced  into  manufactured  prod- 
ucts can  increase  their  value  indefinitely,  and 
is,  therefore,  a  possible  boundless  source  of 
material  wealth,  thus  aiding  the  economic 
progress  of  a  country;  and  (2)  that  through 
industrial  art  the  artistic  energy  and  creative 
talent  of  a  country  is  developed  and  directed 


into  useful  channels,  and  as  a  result  public 
taste  is  cultivated,  the  fine  art  is  more  uni- 
versally appreciated,  a  nation  grows  in  culture 
and  refinement,  and  its  spiritual  side  is 
strengthened. 

A  national  school  of  industrial  art  for  Amer- 
ica means,  then,  material  wealth,  economic 
progress,  and  cultural  advancement.  Through 
it  art  in  its  truest  sense  will  come  to  form  a 
part  of  the  daily  life  of  our  people,  and  the 
way  will  be  opened  for  America  to  her  great 
art  opportunity.  In  any  campaign  for  fur- 
thering a  national  industro-art  development 
there  are  three  factors  to  be  considered :  ( 1 ) 
educational,  as  represented  by  our  schools  and 
educators;  (2)  industrial,  as  represented  by 
our  various  manufacturing  and  trade  interests; 
and  (3)  the  public  or  consumer.  To  bring 
about  the  successful  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional industrial  art  for  America,  these  three 
interests  must  co-operate,  and  must  in  turn  be 
supported  by  our  national  government. 

Arts  &  Decoration  has  pledged  itself  to 
the  support  of  such  a  movement,  will  spare 
no  effort  in  furthering  it,  and  its  pages  are 
open  as  a  medium  for  the  expression  of  the 
best  thought  on  the  subject.  We  feel  that  no 
publication  could  have  a  nobler  nor  more  pa- 
triotic purpose. 

James  Mcintosh,  Vice-President  Ovington 
Brothers 

THE  increased  interest  taken  in  homes 
is  seen  by  James  Mcintosh,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  Ovington  Bros.,  as  the  principal  cause 
for  the  present  great  vogue  for  pottery. 

"Now  that  people  are  taking  more  interest 
than  ever  in  country  homes,"  said  Mr.  Mc- 
intosh, "pottery  is  increasingly  in  demand. 
Artistic  pottery  is  appropriate  for  table  deco- 
rations, fruit  bowls,  candlesticks,  sweets  com- 
potes, vases  for  different  purposes,  and  now 
even  ash  trays." 

In  speaking  of  the  artistic  preferences  of  the 
American  public,  Mr.  Mcintosh  declared  that 
the  American  people  are  as  a  whole  more 
artistic  in  their  tastes  than  any  foreign  nation. 
That  is  to  say,  he  specified,  a  larger  percent- 
age of  the  people,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
more    money   here    to   spend    for   beauty    and 


education    in    the   fine   and    applied    arts. 

American  manufacturers  are  more  practical 
in  the  making  of  useful  things.  They  under- 
stand better  than  any  others  how  to  combine 
utility  with  beauty.  The  American  manufac- 
turer is  probably  more  conscientious  in  study- 
ing his  home  markets,  whereas  the  European 
producer  attempts  to  cater  to  the  world.  The 
result  is  that  while  the  American  business  man 
may  be  accused  of  greater  provincialism,  he  is 
nevertheless  more  successful  in  achieving  happy  J 
results  for  his  own  country. 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  porcelains  and 
chinaware,  Mr.  Mcintosh  stated  emphatically 
that  there  was  no  good  reason  why  the  domes- 
tic industry  should  not  be  developed  to  a 
higher  plane — to  a  level  with  our  pottery  mak- 
ing, which  deserves  highest  praise.  It  might 
be  recalled  that  our  two  big  factories  (Lenox 
and  Onondaga)  have  been  far  behind  in  their 
orders  for  the  last  three  years,  and  this  activ- 
ity may  have  taken  attention  away  from  new 
development.  However,  the  need  for  new  de- 
velopment is  clearly  understood,  and  there  is 
now  no  good  reason  for  domestic  porcelain 
manufacture  remaining  behind  the  high  stand- 
ards set  by  some  of  our  other  industries. 

Commenting  further  on  this  situation,  Mr. 
Mcintosh  said :  "American  manufacturers  in 
this  field  have  not  yet  developed  a  sufficient 
group  or  self-consciousness.  As  soon  as  they 
meet  with  one  another  and  hold  exhibits  a 
great  advance  will  be  made.  With  the  rush 
of  business  in  the  past  three  years  they  have 
not  given  sufficient  care  for  the  future.  There 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  these  man- 
ufacturers are  sufficiently  enlightened  to  care 
for  art.  And  there  is  no  doubt  about  public 
appreciation. 

"Other  countries  have  had  the  advantage 
of  first-hand  study  of  past  master-works.  We 
have  been  a  bit  isolated  here.  The  better  in- 
fluences of  past  art  have  been  nearer  at  hand 
in  Europe ;  and  this  is  a  factor  in  influencing 
the  people — both  manufacturers  and  the  pub- 
lic. Because  what  the  people  want  will  be^- 
manufactured. 

"The  current  vogue  in^pottery  is  for  plain 
lustre  colors.     Solid  colors  rather  than  highly 
decorative  designs,  and  simplicity  rather  than  * 
ornate  lines  are  popular.     The  American  pub- 
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lie  is  more  interested  in  artistic  novelty  pieces 
than  foreigners.  Our  taste  is  less  orthodox 
than  that  of  other  countries.  New  ideas  are 
always  welcomed  here.  We  are  more  enthu- 
siastic about  new  things,  and  this  presents 
wonderful  opportunities  to  business.  New 
styles  of  dishes,  bowls  and  table  ornaments,  if 
artistically  made,  will  find  a  ready  sale,  a  con- 
dition which  should  make  for  a  wonderful  pot- 
tery and  porcelain  manufacture  in  America." 

Frank  A.  Wallace,  President  R.  Wallace   d 
Sons  Mfg.  Co. 

WE  have  abundant  evidence  that  the  taste 
of  the  American  people  is  improved  as 
witness  the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  fur- 
niture, pottery  and  textiles;  so  in  silverware, 
designers  are  encouraged  to  produce  wares  of 
artistic  character  in  accord  with  the  evident 
desire  for  perfection  in  the  domestic  appoint- 
ments. 

The  architectural  productions  of  the  recent 
years  have  undoubtedly  stimulated  the  indus- 
trial arts,  and  we  doubt  not  that  we  are  slowlv 
settling  down  to  a  standard  of  taste  which 
will,  by  steadily  growing,  lead  to  a  national 
art  in  industry,  even  though  it  be  nothing 
more  than  an  Americanization  of  the  styles  of 
art  of  the  older  countries. 

W  e  have  probably  emerged  from  the  period 
of  "fads"  in  art  styles — our  increased  contact 
in  recent  years  with  the  European  peoples, 
with  the  more  general  opportunities  for 
closer  acquaintance  with  their  possessions,  is 
bound  to  have  a  great  influence  upon  Amer- 
ican industrial  arts. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Fisher,  Rich  and  Fisher 

AMERICA  has  been  making  artistic  pot- 
tery for  quite  some  time,  both  in  design 
and  texture ;  and  outside  of  high-grade  porce- 
lains our  pottery  need  acknowledge  no  superior. 

In  regard  to  fine  china,  our  development  has 
been  neglected,  although  we  have  the  talent 
available  to  set  us  far  ahead  of  Europe.  But 
little  has  been  done  in  this  field  in  America. 
We  need  more  enterprise.  En- 
terprise to  build  more  factories, 
employ  more  artists,  try  more 
new  ideas.  We  have  the  artists 
and  the  designers,  but  capital 
must  be  interested  so  that  we  can 
compete  commercially  with  Eu- 
rope. 

Industrial  art  cannot  thrive  in- 
dependent of  capital.  It  has  al- 
ways been  so  since  the  rich  men 
of  the  Middle  Ages  encouraged 
the  great  artists  of  their  time. 
The  practical  element  in  the  pres- 
ent situation  is  this:  The  clay  for 
fine  china  must  be  imported.  The 
proper  clay  is  not  indigenous  to 
our  soil.  Then  labor  is  so  much 
higher  here  that  the  prices  of  fine 
domestic  ware  are  likely  to  be 
higher.  If  we  had  a  universal  la- 
bor wage  scale,  such  as  some 
economists  declare  is  an  eventual 
necessity,  we  could  compete  on 
even  terms  in  this  and  every  other 
line  of  manufacture. 

I  am  not  the  least  bit  worried  about  the 
artistic  end.  Once  capital  has  found  that  it  is 
worth  its  while  to  engage  in  this  field  as  a 
purely  profitable  business  venture,  we  need  not 
worry   about   art  in    the  ceramics   industry. 

Artistic  pottery  and  porcelains  are  always 
salable.  Pottery,  in  this  discussion,  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  porcelains  and  china. 
Mostly  all  the  fine  pottery  sold  here  is  made 
in  America.  Domestic  pottery  is  in  most  re- 
spects the  equal  of  foreign,  and  in  some  re- 


spects superior.  Glazing  is  understood  better 
here  than  abroad.  American  pottery  is  more 
salable  on  Fifth  Avenue,  with  the  result  that 
very   little  pottery  is  now  imported. 

Europe  still  makes  better  porcelains  and 
china.  However,  high  class  wares  have  been 
made  here  equal  to  any  fine  English  china ; 
but  we  could  not  begin  to  cope  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  country  for  finer  goods  because 
of  the  lack  of  facilities  to  which  I  already  re- 
ferred. More  enterprise  and  more  ideas  is 
the  answer  to  this  problem.  We  have  some 
very  fine  factories  which  are  showing  us  the 
way — concerns  doing  fine  new  work  with 
American  designs.  The  principal  need  of  the 
ceramics  industry  in  America  is  a  quantitative 
one — more  production  to  establish  commercial 
independence.  Art  will  come  hand  in  hand 
with  commercial  expansion  because  our  manu- 
facturers are  aware  that  art  in  pottery  is 
essential. 

Joseph  D.  Little,  Manager  The  Gorham  Co. 

SOME  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  the  pub- 
lic taste  seemed  to  drop  down  to  a  low 
level,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  silversmiths,  in- 
stead of  trying  to  raise  the  public  taste,  also 
dropped  to  meet  the  public  taste,  and  for 
awhile,  in  my  judgment,  we  were  working  on  a 
low  level ;  but,  fortunately,  I  think  that  has 
changed,  and  today  our  designs  are  better  and 
the  public  is  demanding  a  better  grade  of  sil- 
ver, of  better  design,  and  a  great  deal  more 
attention  is  paid  to  Period  Decoration  than 
formerly,  so  that  today  we  are  called  on  fre- 
quently to  carry  out  in  silver  the  Period  Deco- 
ration of  the  dining-room  and  also  the  dress- 
ing-table. Furthermore,  the  demand  for  hand- 
made silver  is  increasing,  and  that  is  a  very 
hopeful  sign,  and  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  public  was  being  educated  along  artistic 
lines. 

George  H.  Wilcox.  President  International 
Silver  Co. 
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UR1NG    the    past    five    years,    roughly 
speaking,  there  has  been  a  noticeable  reac- 
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tion  on  the  part  of  the  buying  public  toward  a 
higher  quality  of  silverware,  both  sterling  and 
plated  ware.  Twenty  years  ago  such  a  demand 
existed,  but  gradually  gave  way  before  a  laxer 
standard  on  the  part  of  the  consumer. 

The  makers  of  silverware,  like  the  producers 
of  all  merchandise,  must  meet  the  demand  as 
it  exists,  if  they  are  to  stay  at  the  forefront 
of  the  manufacturing  procession,  and  the  sup- 
ply has  to  conform  to  the  public's  dictates. 
The   gradual   return   of   the   consumer   to   the 


higher  quality  and  more  artistic  designs  is  wel- 
comed by  the  makers,  whose  hearts  are  in  their 

task. 

Today  the  silversmith  is  producing  and  sell- 
ing ware  that  five  or  six  years  ago  would  have 
gathered  dust  on  his  own  or  the  jeweler's 
shelves.  We  believe  it  is  a  hopeful  sign.  The 
wider  distribution  of  quality  goods  cannot  but 
breed  a  higher  appreciation  of  good  silverware, 
and  with  the  demand  for  high  grade  ware 
comes  a  greater  discrimination  in  the  matter  of 
design. 

That  there  is  a  real  need  for  the  training  of 
artists  and  craftsmen  we  believe  cannot  be 
gainsaid.  There  should  be  a  better  linking 
up  of  the  artistic  and  theoretical  with  the  prac- 
tical details  and  requirements  of  commercial 
art  in  some  of  the  institutions  that  are  devoted 
to  that  work  if  we  are  to  have  what  we  should 
have,  an  adequate  and  satisfactory  corps  of 
native-born  craftsmen  and  designers.  The  re- 
vival of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  buying  pub- 
lic and  of  appreciation  of  what  is  good  in  the 
silversmith's  art  will,  no  doubt,  help  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  native-born  designers 
and  artists. 

From  Mr.  Emil  W.  Kohn,  President  Retail 

Jewelers'  Association  of  Greater 

New  York 

THE  turn  of  the  tide,  from  inartistic  jew- 
elry production  to  artistic,  came  at  the  very 
beginning  of  this  century.  It  is  not  so  many 
years  back  since  the  commercial  idea  predomi- 
nated. Staple  articles  were  made  and  sold  in 
quantities.  But  the  beginning  of  this  century 
saw  the  turn  of  the  tide.  The  Paris  Exposition 
of  1900  accomplished  an  artistic  revelation 
which  promised  a  wonderful  revival  of  art  in 
industry.  Nor  were  the  promises  unfulfilled. 
The  Exposition  had  a  tremendous  influence  on 
American  industry.  Up  to  that  time  art  in 
industry  was  decadent — in  America  we  had 
practically  none  at  all. 

We  have  in  New  York  a  public  which,  I 
am  often  inclined  to  believe,  is  in  advance  of 
the  dealers  in  matters  of  taste  and  apprecia- 
tion. While  there  is  a  great  need 
for  more  general  art  education, 
I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
dealers  and  manufacturers  need 
this  education  even  more  than 
the  public.  The  public  is  dis- 
criminating, and  while  not  always 
well  informed  in  artistic  matters, 
nevertheless  has  keen  perception 
of  beauty  in  design  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  best  technique. 

We  should  encourage  young 
men  and  women  in  art  education. 
It  is  high  time  that  provision  be 
made  for  the  future  of  industrial 
art  in  this  country.  Artisans 
must  be  trained.  The  present 
condition  should  compel  the  at- 
tention of  every  serious-minded 
producer.  Most  young  Ameri- 
cans want  to  be  financiers  in 
Wall  Street.  Very  few  have  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  that 
sort  of  career.  Now,  we  know 
that  there  is  a  great  field  for 
young  people  in  the  industrial 
arts.  We  also  have  a  public  that  can  be  suc- 
cessfully appealed  to,  for,  as  I  said  before, 
artistically  the  public  is  often  more  advanced 
than  the  merchant.  And,  above  all,  there  is 
a  substantial  need  for  this  kind  of  activity. 
The  artistic  side  of  industry  should  be  at- 
tractively presented  to  the  growing  genera- 
tion, with  every  assurance  that  real  talent  will 
be  amply  rewarded. 

Since    1900  American   jewelers   have  given 
thought  and  time  to  individual  pieces,  all  of 
(Continued  on  page  275) 
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The  Juilliard  Five  Millions  for  Music 

A  Constructive  Proposal  for  Its  Spending 

By  DANIEL  GREGORY  MASON 


A  RECENT  announcement  that  the  in- 
terest on  the  five  million  dollars  be- 
queathed by  the  late  A.  D.  Juilliard 
to  the  art  of  music  would  soon  be  available 
for  use  will  doubtless  bring  out  a  new  crop 
of  suggestions  as  to  how  this  princely  gift 
should  be  spent.  Everyone  will  have  a  word 
of  sage  advice  for  the  trustees,  and  there  will 
be  a  goodly  pile  of  axes  stacked  up  for  the 
grinding.  I  hesitate  to  add  another  to  the 
pile ;  and  as  I  am  a  composer,  I  can  never  be 
certain  that  a  plea  for  composition  is  as  dis- 
interested as  I  hope  it  is;  but,  none  the  less, 
composition  seems  to  me  to  be  by  so  far  the 
most  vital  of  all  our  musical  activities  that  I 
cannot  bear  to  see  it  neglected,  or  patronized 
in  conventional  and  dubiously  valuable  ways, 
for  want  of  a  little  plain  speaking  from  those 
who,  in  Thoreau's  phrase,  have  been  "in  at 
the  life."  I  therefore  crave  the  patience  of 
the  music-loving  public,  and  of  any  long-suf- 
fering trustees  of  the  Juilliard  Fund  whose 
eyes  these  lines  may  meet,  for  the  following 
considerations. 

The  Problem  of  Composition 

The  sincere  lover  of  music  is  inclined  to 
resent  all  discussion  of  the  art  in  economic 
terms,  all  suggestion  that  the  higher  functions 
of  it,  such  as  composition,  can  be  facilitated  or 
retarded  by  financial  conditions,  all  treatment 
of  it  as  a  business  as  well  as  a  vocation.  And 
this  suspicion  of  the  economic  approach  to 
music  is  indeed  well  founded  and  salutary, 
so  long  as  our  point  of  view  is  that  of  the 
composer.  History  shows  that  all  the  great- 
est workers  of  all  periods,  the  Mozarts,  the 
Bachs,  the  Beethovens,  the  Francks,  have  been 
men  in  love  with  the  process  of  composing, 
indifferent  to  the  rewards  that  might  follow 
it ;  only  the  hucksters — the  Rossinis  and  the 
Meyerbeers — have  thought  much  about  pay- 
ment, either  in  money  or  in  reputation ;  and 
it  would  be  a  sad  and  rather  absurd  fiasco  if 
in  our  endeavor  to  aid  composition  we  suc- 
ceeded only  in  pauperizing  and  debauching  the 
composers  from  whom  it  springs.  But  from 
the  point  of  view  of  society,  or  the  consumer, 
the  matter  looks  rather  different.  As  consum- 
ers we  are  interested  to  see  that  the  condition 
of  the  market  be  such  as  to  maintain  a  supply 
of  the  commodities  we  need ;  if  it  be  not,  we 
are  interested  to  correct  it  as  may  be  necessary. 
As  music  lovers,  then,  we  are  interested  that 
the  financial  return  of  composition  should  be, 
not  indeed  luxurious,  since  Stevenson  is  right 
in  saying  that  the  artist's  reward  is  not  in  his 
livelihood  but  in  his  life,  but  sufficient  to 
make  the  act  of  composition  economically 
feasible.  And  if  we  find  that  it  is  not  econom- 
ically feasible,  or  only  with  such  hardship  as 
seriously  and  needlessly  to  diminish  the  sup- 
ply of  compositions,  then  we  are  not  debauch- 
ing or  prostituting  anybody  if  we  set  about 
devising  machinery  by  which  the  hardships 
and  handicaps  may  be  a  little  lightened,  and 
the  economic  feasibility  a  little  increased — al- 
ways providing,  however,  that  this  machinery 
is  of  a  kind  that  will  work  impersonally  and 
that  will  not  introduce  any  artificial  princi- 
ple of  selection  among  the  compositions  it  is 
to  conserve.  We  shall  see  presently  that  this 
proviso  is  more  far-reaching  and  difficult  to 
satisfy  than  it  appears,  as  many  elements  not 
at  first  apparent  must  be  considered. 


NOW  one  need  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  what  I  have  called  the  "econo- 
mic feasibility"  of  composition  approaches,  un- 
der ordinary  present-day  conditions,  zero — if, 
indeed,  it  be  not  a  minus  quantity.  In  our 
society  the  painter  who  paints  well  enough  can 
support  himself  by  painting ;  the  essayist  who 
writes  well  enough  (though  not,  I  fancy,  the 
poet)  can  support  himself  by  writing;  as  for 
the  writer  of  fiction,  though  the  big  plums  go 
to  the  crude  work,  it  is  probable  that  work  of 
real  merit  usually  receives  a  financial  return 
not  ludicrously  disproportionate;  but  a  com- 
poser who  dreamed  of  supporting  himself  by 
composition  would  be  mad.  A  man  among  us 
must  have  either  independent  means  or  abili- 
ties in  other  more  money-making  directions  in 
order  to  gain  time  for  the  luxury  of  com- 
position. The  more  he  composes  the  poorer 
he  will  be. 

Even  in  the  most  profitable  of  all  depart- 
ments of  music,  opera,  it  is  only  one  composer 
in  a  hundred  that  makes  a  living.  The  usual 
fate  is  to  be  read  between  the  lines  of  some 
interesting  figures  given  by  Mr.  Krehbiel  of 
the  expenditures  in  one  year  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House,  under  Heinrich  Conried: 
To  "artists"  (i.e.,  singers),  and  staff,  $544,- 
153.11;  to  composers  "and  others"  (presum- 
ably publishers  and  copyists),  $3,499.67.  The 
symphonic  composer,  of  course,  makes  less 
money  than  the  operatic.  It  is  only  in  the  case 
of  exceptionally  successful  works  that  he  gets, 
in  the  form  of  rental  of  score  and  parts,  any 
return  at  all.  If  we  put  the  cost  of  copying 
score  and  parts  at  from  $50  to  $300  dollars, 
according  to  the  length  of  the  manuscript,  and 
the  average  rental  fee  at  $25  to  $50  a  per- 
formance, it  can  easily  be  computed  how  long 
it  will  take  to  get  back  actual  money  spent, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  far  more  material  ele- 
ment of  time.  As  for  chamber  music,  it  is 
an  indulgence,  like  a  steam  yacht,  or  at  the 
least  a  Ford.  In  the  time  that  it  will  take 
you  to  write  a  sonata  for  violin  and  piano  for 
which  you  may  get,  in  the  course  of  ten  years, 
from  ten  to  a  hundred  dollars,  you  could  earn 
five  hundred  by  teaching,  writing,  lecturing, 
playing,  or  accompanying. 

The  Pitfalls  of  Prize  Composition 

Thus  composition  is  always  achieved  under 
certain  heavy  economic  handicaps;  and  it  is, 
I  think,  to  the  removal  or  lightening  of  these 
handicaps,  so  far  as  they  are  without  benefit 
to  the  work  achieved  and  merely  vexatious 
and  burdensome,  rather  than  to  the  awarding 
of  prizes,  that  a  fund  for  composition  could 
most  hopefully  be  directed.  .  .  .  There  is 
something  tragic  in  the  needless  friction  and 
loss  of  energy  of  a  career  like  that  of  the  late 
Charles  T.  Griffes,  prematurely  cut  short, 
which  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  the  right  times 
and  places  might  have  tided  over  into  unfore- 
told  fruitfulness.  For  years  Mr.  Griffes  sup- 
ported himself  by  the  drudgery  of  hack  teach- 
ing in  a  boys'  school,  detestable  to  a  man  of 
his  imagination.  Spending  his  leisure  in  com- 
position, he  produced  some  admirably  skillful 
music,  and  though  at  first  much  influenced  by 
the  modern  French  style,  was  in  his  later  work 
rapidly  discovering  his  own  individuality.  But 
this  double  work  was  done  at  too  great  a  cost 
of  health.  In  the  end,  it  is  said  partly  by 
copying  at  night   the  orchestral   parts   of  his 


"Kubla  Khan"  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, he  taxed  his  strength  too  far.  He 
died  just  as  his  work  was  beginning  to  be 
known,  at  thirty-five.  .  .  .  And  all  the  while 
the  musical  papers  were  bursting  with  "propa- 
ganda" for  "the  American  composer"  that 
benefitted  only  self-advertising  mediocrities, 
and  public-spirited  philanthropists  were  offer- 
ing prizes  which  were  frequently  being  taken 
by  facile,  shallow  writers  with  pieces  quite  up 
to  the  last  word  of  the  latest  musical  mode. 
It  would  seem  as  if  we  owed  it  to  Griffes' 
memory  to  devise  something  a  little  more  ef- 
fective. 

I  SAID,  a  moment  ago,  that  any  such  ma- 
chinery must  be  impersonal,  and  must  not 
introduce  any  artificial  principle  of  selection. 
Perhaps  we  have  here  a  clue  to  the  usual  fail- 
ure of  prize  competitions.  A  prize  differs 
from  a  payment  in  that  it  is  disproportionate 
and  uncertain — in  short,  highly  speculative. 
If  you  get  it,  you  make  perhaps  much  more 
than  your  work  is  worth;  if  you  don't  get  it, 
you  have  nothing.  In  other  words,  a  prize 
is  a  gamble,  to  which  a  composer,  being  hu- 
man, may  very  possibly  be  corrupted,  but  by 
which,  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  conscientious  work- 
man, he  cannot  be  sustained.  In  the  second 
place,  while  it  offers  him  with  one  hand  this 
bait,  it  takes  away  with  the  other  the  natural 
conditions  under  which  he  might  profitably 
strive  for  it,  and  substitutes  artificial  and 
paralyzing  ones.  Free  selectiveness  is  the  in-  * 
most  essence  of  art,  unhurried  contemplation  " 
its  necessary  method ;  and  the  competition  pre- 
scribes the  type  of  piece  and  names  the  date. 
.  .  .  Finally,  prizes  are  awarded  by  judges; 
and  judges  are  not  the  great,  indifferent,  stu- 
pid, keen,  tolerant,  gullible  but  in  the  long 
run  indeceptible  public,  asking  only  to  be 
stirred,  demanding  nothing  but  power,  life, 
originality.  Judges  are  professional  persons, 
highly  respectable  and  conservative,  with  nar- 
row professional  standards,  precise  notions  of 
technical  fitness,  and  an  incorrigible  distrust 
of  originality.  If  judges  had  had  anything  to 
say  about  it,  we  should  never  have  had  Bee- 
thoven's symphonies,  nor  Bach's  fugues,  nor 
Wagner's  music-dramas,  nor  anything  but 
music  most  timidly  a  la  mode.  If  we  want  to 
discover  any  potent  new  personalities  in  the 
future,  we  had  better  put  on  their  scent,  not 
the  judges,  instinctively  playing  the  "safe  and 
sane,"  but  the  public,  so  wholesomely  indiffer- 
ent to  correctness,  so  eagerly  sensitive  to 
power. 

A  Library  of  Manuscripts 

While  no  system  can  be  safeguarded  against 
all  errors  and  miscarriages,  a  plan  has  recently 
been  suggested  to  me  which  a  good  deal  of 
experience,  observation,  and  thought  led  me  to 
believe  might  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation, 
and  would  certainly  avoid  the  more  glaring 
evils  of  the  prize-competition. 

Composers  should  be  invited  to  send  their 
works  to  certain  central  offices,  which  could  » 
easily  be  maintained  in  connection  with  pub-, 
lie  libraries  or  with  musical  bureaus  in  impor-   ' 
tant  musical  centres,  say,  to  begin  with,  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cin-  * 
cinnati,   Detroit,   and   San  Francisco.      Direc- 
tors of  orchestra  and  chamber-music  organiza- 
tions should  be  asked  to  refer  to  these  collec- 
(Contimted  on  page  280) 
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CRICHTON  BROS. 

of  London 

GOLDSMITHS  and  SILVERSMITHS 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TOTMEtR  MAJESTIES 

THE  KING  AND  QUEEN 


In  New  York:  636,  Fifth  Avenue 
In  Chicago :  622,  S.  Michigan  Avenue 
In  London:  22,  Old  Bond  Street 


AN    INTERESTING    OLD    SILVER    ALMS  DISH.    MADE    IN 
LONDON  IN  1803  BY  PETER.  ANN  AND  WILLIAM   BATEMAN. 
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THE  ABOVE  HAIL  MARKS  APPEAR 
ON  THE  ALMS  DISH 


AMONG  CRICHTON  BROS/  great  collection  of  OLD 
l\  ENGLISH  SILVER  are  several  pieces  displaying 
that  element  of  quaintness  so  typical  of  the  work  of  the 
early  craftsmen.  Complete  table  services  of  exclusive 
design  by  our   own   Silversmiths  always  in  stock. 
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American  Taste  and  Artistry  in  Jewelry 


Looking  Back  Over  Fifty   Years 

By  JULIUS  WODISKA 


THE  fine  art  of  manufacturing  jewelry 
in  this  country  has  grown  very  rapidly 
in  the  last  twenty  years.  This  includes 
all  branches  of  the  industry,  from  the  pro- 
duction of  the  highest-priced  diamond  and 
platinum  pieces  to  the  cheapest  articles  found 
in  a  retail  jeweler's  stock.  The  American 
public  demands  the  best  there  is  in  all  the 
different  grades,  and  is  willing  to  pay  to  the 
fullest  extent  for  the  quality  and  beauty  it 
wants  and  can  afford.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it 
is  extremely  critical,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
is  quick  to  see  and  appreciate  the  artistic. 
Further  than  this,  it  governs  its  purchases 
more  by  this  recognition  and  acknowledgment 
of  the  truly  beautiful  than  by  any  amount  of 
crafty  salesmanship  or  cheapness  of  price.  To 
$ay  that  American  genius  is  today  able  to 
meet  the  demands  of  such  a  public  is  one  of 
the  highest  honors  that  can  be  paid  it. 

In    my   enthusiasm    of    things   American    I 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  great 
deal  of  inspiration,  as  well  as  jewelry  itself, 
is  drawn  from  the  efforts  of  the  French  and 
of  other  peoples  of  Europe.     But  I  can  say, 
safely  and  fairly,  that  while  high-class  jewelry 
is  designed  and  made  with  great  beauty  and 
fineness  in  Europe,  the  American  artisan  can 
reproduce  and  improve  it,  with  added  strength 
of  construction  to  make  it  available  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  without  losing  one  whit  of  its 
artistic  conception.     Fur- 
ther    than     this,     I     may 
truthfully    say    that    both 
the   medium   and   cheaper 
grades  of  jewelry  made  in 
this     country     are     very 
carefully  designed,   in  or- 
der that  they  may  possess 
not  only  beauty  but  that 
durability     which      is     so 
highly  necessary  in  articles 
that   are   worn   very    fre- 
quently, if  not  almost  con- 
tinuously.    In  this  respect 
American-made  jewelry  of 
the  grades   in  question   is 
far  superior  to  the  corre- 
sponding products  of   the 
European  shops. 

Looking       back       fifty 
years  to  the  time  I  became 
identified  with  the  jewelry 
industry  I  see  many  things 
that  were  different   from 
what  they  are  today.    The 
factories   themselves,  now 
models  of  convenience  and 
mechanical  efficiency,  were 
then  often  located   in  the 
garrets  of   ancient  dwellings  on  John   Street 
and  Maiden  Lane.     But  even  of  greater  con- 
trast than  the  physical  changes  in  the  indus- 
try has  been  the  change  in  the  styles  of  jew- 
elry in  demand  from  decade  to  decade. 

In  1870,  for  instance,  the  articles  in  vogue 
were  massive.  The  greatest  demand  then  was 
for  rings.  Men's  rings  of  the  period  were 
literally  immense.  Some  of  them  embodied 
cameos  and  onyxes  five-eighths  to  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Women's  rings  were 
lighter,  and  were  set  with  amethyst,  topaz, 
turquoise  or  other  semi-precious  stones.  Some- 
times they  were  set  with  half-pearls.  Dia- 
mcnd  jewelry  for  men  at  that  time  was 
largely  confined  to  tail  pins,  which  were  worn 


in   the  bosoms  of  their  ruffled  white  shirts. 

A  great  deal  of  heavy  jewelry  was  brought 
into  this  country  from  Great  Britain  in  those 
days.  German  manufacturers  also  sent  mas- 
sive pieces  here,  many  of  which  embodied  the 
expression  of  their  admiration  for  nature. 
Leaves,  twigs,  branches  of  trees  and  sprays 
of  flowering  plants  frequently  appeared  in  the 
designs  which  ornamented  their  pieces,  many 
of  which,  especially  brooches  and  earrings, 
were  stamped  out  of  gold.  Jewelry  sent  here 
from  France,  on  the  other  hand,  was  wrought 
on  lighter  lines.  Most  of  the  pieces  imported 
from  that  country  at  the  time  consisted  of 
very  delicate  designs  in  engraved  and  enameled 
work,  both  with  and  without  precious  stones. 

Fashion  looked  with  favor  on  initial  rings 
during  the  five  years  beginning  with  1880,  and 
a  number  of  interesting  developments  came 
about.  Interchangeable  initials  were  brought 
out,  and  numerous  devices  were  invented  to 
effect  the  changing  with  facility  and  speed. 
Next  came  the  vogue  for  moonstone,  which 
lasted  until  1890.  During  the  five  years  these 
gems  were  in  favor  some  very  remarkable 
cuttings  were  seen.  These  varied  all  the  way 
from  a  ball,  or  cameo  intaglio,  to  quarter,  half 
and  full-moon  effects.  They  were  mounted 
in  every  conceivable  style,  and  many  of  them 
were  "fearfully  and  wonderfully  made." 
Hardly  had  moonstones  begun  to  lose  their 


Four  examples  of  modern  jewelry 

popularity  before  opals  came  to  the  fore  in 
the  style  world.  Beginning  in  1890  and  run- 
ning until  about  1900,  these  gems  were  in 
high  favor.  To  Queen  Victoria  of  England 
is  given  the  credit  for  removing  the  supersti- 
tions which  for  a  long  time  militated  against 
the  commercial  success  of  opals,  the  belief  be- 
ing that  they  brought  the  wearer  bad  luck. 
However,  when  the  Queen  presented  each  of 
her  daughters  with  opal  jewelry  as  wedding 
gifts,  and  that  fact  became  generally  known, 
this  belief  was  abandoned.  Whether  it  is 
true  or  not  that  the  Queen  did  so  in  order  to 
aid  in  the  development  of  the  Australian  opal 
fields,  the  fact  remains  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  carats  of  gem  opals  were  imported 


into  this  country  from  Australia  and  mounted 
into  every  known  form  of  jewelry. 

The  development  of  diamond  jewelry  in 
this  country  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
things  I  have  ever  witnessed.  Fifty  years  ago 
diamonds  were  not  so  abundant  as  they  are 
today,  and  trade  in  diamond  jewelry  was  al- 
most exclusively  confined  to  a  few  leading 
jewelers.  In  those  days  about  all  the  pur- 
chaser wanted  to  know  about  a  diamond  was 
that  it  really  was  one  and  for  the  dealer  to 
guarantee  that  to  be  the  case.  Nowadays 
the  purchaser,  if  he  is  at  all  wise,  wants  to 
know  about  the  "make,"  shape,  color,  degree 
of  perfection,  brilliancy,  proportions,  cutting 
and  imperfections  of  a  stone,  all  of  which  have 
direct  bearing  on  its  value. 

At   this  point   it   may   not  be   improper   to 
bring  out  the  fact  that  the  finest  diamonds  in 
the  world,  both  cut  and  rough,  are  reserved 
for  the  American  market.     Not  only  does  this 
country  offer  a  remarkable  outlet  for  the  best 
gems,   but   the  most  skillful   diamond  cutters 
and  polishers  that  can   be   found   are   located 
here.     Although  it  may  surprise  many  persons 
to  learn   it,  American-cut  diamonds  are  pre- 
ferred to  those  cut  abroad,  and  it  is  an  every- 
day occurrence  for  a  fine  diamond,  imported 
in  the  finished  state,  to  be  re-cut  here  in  order 
to  improve  its  brilliance  and  increase  its  value. 
It  was  not  until  platinum  was  introduced 
into  jewelry-making  in  a 
serious  way  that  diamond 
jewelry    really   came   into 
its  own.     No  other  metal         . 
ever  harmonized  so  thor- 
oughly   with    the    chaste 
and   distinctive  beauty  of 
the  diamond.     It  was  first 
used    in   the   manufacture 
of  diamond  mountings  in 
1887.      During    the    next 
,ten  years  it  became  recog- 
nized as  a  serious  rival  of 
gold  for  the  purpose,  and 
in   another   decade   it   not 
only   became   the   premier 
metal  for  diamond  mount- 
ings, but  exceeded  gold  in 
value.       At     the    present 
time,    in   connection   with 
the  manufacture  of  high- 
grade    jewelry,    the    two 
metals    are    hardly    men- 
tioned in  the  same  breath. 
In    concluding,    let   me 
say    that   the    topmost 
heights    of    artistic    possi- 
bility that  were  presented 
with    the    introduction    of 
platinum    into   the  jewelry   industry   have   as 
yet  by  no  means  been  scaled.     Particularly  in 
diamond  jewelry  has  it  offered,   and  still  of- 
fers, possibilities  for  the  manufacture  of  won- 
derfully beautiful  pieces.     No  other  metal  pos- 
sesses its  amazing  adaptability  to  the  jewelry 
worker's  art.     It  has  afforded  the  artistically- 
inspired   mechanic  every   opportunity   to   pro- 
duce his  best  work.     Every  high-class  jewelry 
store  in  the  country  bears  silent  tribute  to  the       f' 
fact    that    these   opportunities   have   not    been       ffl 
overlooked. 

Editor's  Note:  Anything  from  Julius 
Wodiska,  the  well-known  jewelry  expert,  is 
certain  to  be  authoritative. 
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Kuhla  Khan   mattt  irnrwi'r  fffonl  J  if. in  gj  a   Kvenn   Phrticiin.   C.ho  1.     (  Mire)  Polo  it  lem  on  the  right) 


"In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan 
A  stately  pleasure-dome  deciee 
Where  Alph,  the  sacred  i  i-ver,  ran 
Through  caverns  measureless  to  man 
Dotvn  to  a  sunless  sea." 


SO  wrote  the  poet,  Coleridge,  recording  for  lit 
erature  "the  insubs'antial  fabric  of  a  dream" 
in  words  which  for  fantastic  imagery  are  possibly 
unequalled  upon  the  pages  of  genius.  As  to  the 
ptlace  so  conceived,  it  seems  fantastic  to  speculate 
upon  it.  Yet  what  a  panorama  of  historical  move- 
ment it  would  bring  oefore  us,  and  what  an  evo- 
lution of  decorative  style  could  thus  be  visioned, 
compelled  by  the  events. 

One  in  imagination  would  see  the  mighty  armies 
jf  Ghengis,  of  Ogotai  and  Batu,  his  son  and  grand- 
son, moving  to  their  triumphs  over  Mongolia, 
China,  Persia,  India,  the  Caucasus,  Poland,  Silesia, 
Hungary,  Russia.  And  by  comparing  decorative 
stvles  before  and  after  these  achievements  one  would 
be  rewarded  by  a  suggestion,  at  least,  of  their  effect 
upon  textiles.  We  would  discover  how  strongly 
Persian  decorations  reflected  Chinese  influence.    We 


would  appreciate  how,  as  the  tide  of  conquest  swept 
westward,  the  Persian-Chines-  influence  flowed 
with  it.  Gradually  we  would  find  the  geometrical 
compartments  and  figure-groups  t  >  disappear  and  to 
be  surrounded  later  by  a  weilth  of  flower  and  leaf- 
motifs.  Parallel  with  this  and  doubtless  influenced 
by  it  we  could  discern  the  develoument  of  verdure 
ornament,  crudely  rectangular  in  Kubla' s  time,  but 
more  varied  and  vivid  in  the  late  15th  and  1 6th 
centuries. 

Finally  we  would  come  to  see  how  closely  the  tex- 
tiles in  Kubla's*  palace,  in  their  decorative  aspects, 
might  suggest  designs  not  unfamiliar  with  the 
motifs  in  our  own  homes.  For  many  of  the 
beautiful  fabrics  produced  by  Cheney  Brothers 
whisper  a  far  faint  echo  of  the  ancient  conquerors 
—  and  perhaps  even  of  those  stately  interiors  which 
v/ere  Kubla's  pleasure-dome. 


CHENEY       BROTHERS 

4th  Avenue  at  iSth  St^eet^   Nezv    York 


ispett  Kuhla  hert  to  conform 
with  the poet\ spilling.  The  word 
however    it   .pelted   '  Kublai'''  bt 
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The  decorative  border  was  suggested 
by  a  dragon  motif  on  a  piece  of 
Chinese  decorative  silk  on  exhibit 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Duncan  Grant 

A  Great  Modern  English  Painter 


THE  recent  exhibition  at  the  Carfax  Gal- 
leries of  the  work  of  Duncan  Grant — 
the  first  "one-man  show,"  by  the  way, 
this  artist  ever  held — brought  home  to  the  cul- 
tivated British  public  what  had  long  been 
known  to  acute  judges  here  and  abroad,  that 
Duncan  Grant  is  much  the  best  painter  in 
England.  To  begin  with,  he  is  really  an  art- 
ist: he  sees  first,  then  he  feels,  then  he  sets 
himself  to  create  a  formal  equivalent  for  what 
he  felt.  This  feeling — this  peculiar  reaction 
of  the  artist  to  external  reality — call  it  what 
you  will — this  aesthetic  sensibility — is  just 
what  distinguishes  him  most  sharply  from  the 
bulk  of  his  modern  compatriots.  Also,  it  is 
this  that  makes  him  an  artist. 

The  bane  of  modern  English  art  is  Pre- 
Raphaelitism.  Our  most  enterprising  young 
men,  who  affect  to  ape  the  manners  of  the 
French  masters  and  to  beat  Matisse,  and  Pi- 
casso at  their  own  game,  are,  in  fact,  the  spir- 
itual children  of  Ford  Madox  Brown.  Theirs 
is  not  an  art  of  expression  but  a  trade  of  ob- 
servation and  anecdote.  They  do  not  feel  for 
what  they  see  as  artists;  at  most  they  comment 
on  it  as  moralists.  Thus,  in  that  much  be- 
lauded collection  of  British  war  pictures,  re- 
cently on  view  at  Burlington  House,  you 
could  find  hardly  one  where  the  painter  had 
felt  and  expressed  the  formal  significance  of 
the  scene  before  him.  At  most  he  had  felt,  in 
a  general  way,  its  horror ;  and  out  of  that 
made  an  illustration. 

Duncan  Grant  sees  and  feels  as  an  artist: 
so  far  as  sensibility  of  reaction  goes,  he  wants 
nothing.  How  far  he  can  completely  realize 
his  vision  is  another  matter.  No  one  has  sug- 
gested— at  least  I  have  not — that  Duncan 
Grant  is  a  perfect  artist.  But  sensibility  both 
of  reaction  and  touch  he  possesses  in  the  high- 
est degree.  His  touch  is  as  charming  as  a 
kiss.  The  sheer  quality  of  his  paint  is  so 
delicious  that  one  feels  sometimes  that  his  pic- 
tures must  be  good  to  eat.  Here  he  is  thor- 
oughly in  the  English  tradition ;  sensibility  of 
reaction  and  touch — especially  the  latter — 
having  ever  been  the  great  virtues  of  English 
paintings:  let  Hogarth,  Gainsborough,  Crome. 
Cotman,  Turner,  Conder,  Steer,  and,  amongst 
Americans,  Whistler  and  Davies,  be  my  wit- 
nesses. What  the  English  painters  have  gen- 
erally lacked  is  something  far  rarer  than  sen- 
sibility: it  is  creative  power.  It  is  the  power 
of  grasping  firmly  that  conception  which  vis- 
ual sensibility  provoked,  of  grasping  it  and 
enveloping  it  in  a  form,  a  form  which  ex- 
actly fits  it  and  lives  by  its  significance.  No 
English  painter  ever  possessed  this  supreme 
power  to  perfection :  that  is  to  say,  there  was 
never  an  English  painter  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. But  Gainsborough,  Crome  and  Con- 
stable had  a  fair  measure  of  it;  Blake  had  a 
touch  of  it  by  fits  and  starts ;  and  because,  per- 
haps, the  name  of  Duncan  Grant  must  be 
added  to  this  tiny  list,  we,  in  England,  are 
all  a  good  deal  excited  about  him. 

By  the  swiftness  and  richness  of  his  reac- 
tion to  external  reality,  and  by  the  ease  and 
beauty  of  his  touch — not  such  uncommon  gifts, 
either  of  them — Duncan  Grant  is  in  the  best 
English  tradition.  And  he  is  in  the  great  tra- 
dition, too — the  European  tradition.  To  be- 
gin with,  there  is  something  Greek  about  him; 
it  is  not  the  archaeological  Hellenism  of  Ger- 
many nor  the  Gra?co- Roman  academicism  of 
France,  but  that  sensuous,   lyrical   Hellenism 


By  CLIVE  BELL 

which  everyone  can  see  for  himself  in  Theo- 
critus and  that  sharp  eyes  can  detect  in  almost 
all  the  great  Attic  poets — in  Aristophanes,  in 
Euripides,  in  Plato,  too — and  which  pervades 
English  poetry  from  the  Elizabethans  onwards. 
Then,  there  is  the  very  marked  influence  of 
Piero  della  Francesca:  he  has  been  an  atten- 
tive wanderer  through  the  Fifteenth  Century. 
He  has  contemplated  the  great  Italians  to 
some  purpose.  Finally,  at  the  right  moment, 
he  went  to  Paris  and  saturated  himself  in 
Cezanne,  studied  Renoir,  Matisse  and  Pi- 
casso, allowed  himself  to  be  swept  along  on 
the  full  flood  of  the  movement,  casting  his 
bread  upon  the  waters.  The  flood  swallowed 
him  up ;  his  personality  seemed  to  disappear ; 
for  a  year  or  two  he  was  painting  French  ex- 


Still  Life,  by  Duncan  Grant 

ercises.  But  it  was  all  as  it  should  be.  The 
seed  was  germinating.  Already  by  191 1  the 
green  corn  was  waving  its  head  freely  above 
the  weeds — the  weeds  that  creep  and  hug  the 
parent  soil — and  giving  promise  of  a  rich  har- 
vest. Before  19 15  Duncan  Grant  had  shot 
up  out  of  the  rich,  fertilizing,  spate,  in  which 
for  a  moment  he  had  seemed  to  disappear,  a 
complete  individual  artist,  quite  distinct  from 
his  French  contemporaries — a  modern  English 
artist,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  that  we  pos- 
sess. 

Duncan  Grant  is  nothing  if  not  personal. 
He  does  not  paint  Cezannes  or  Picassos  or 
Matisses  or  pictures  that  are  a  little  of  every 
one  else's;  he  paints  Duncan  Grants.  And 
wherein  lies  this  personality  ?  In  his  touch 
and  in  his  temperament.  There  is  a  peculiar 
exquisiteness  in  Duncan  Grant's  touch — a 
peculiar  liveliness.  In  every  art  theje  must 
be  a  technical  bridge  of  some  sort  between  the 
mind  of  the  artist  and  the  external,  realized 
form  which  expresses  that  mind.  That  this 
bridge  should  be  as  short  as  possible  is  clearly 
an  advantage :  that  is  why  the  history  of  art 
is  the  history  of  a  series  of  revolution  against 
an  over-elaborate  technique  and  in  favor  of 
simplification.  But,  far  over  and  above  theo- 
ries, is  the  power  that  some  artists  possess  of 


giving  vitality  to  the  bridge  itself.  Duncan 
Grant's  sensibility  is  so  abundant  and  fluid  that 
it  seems  almost  to  run  off  the  tips  of  his  fin- 
gers onto  his  canvas. 

The  more  important  cause,  however,  of 
Duncan  Grant's  originality  is  his  tempera- 
ment. He  is  a  poet.  There  is  danger  in  this. 
Blake  was  a  poet ;  and  because  he  was  a  poet 
in  his  paintings  he  too  often  lacks  artistic  in- 
tegrity. It  was  tempting  for  him  to  try  to 
externalize  the  poetical  conceptions  that 
crowded  his  brain  by  suggesting  them  intel- 
lectually instead  of  finding  for  them  a  plastic 
equivalent.  Blake  took  to  symbolism,  which 
means  that  he  shirked  the  appalling  labor  of 
creating  expressive  forms  and  contented  him- 
self with  suggesting  ideas.  Herein  lies  the 
secret  of  his  innumerable  failures.  We  feel 
that  he  was  a  great  man  who  too  often  pro- 
duced what  comes  short  of   greatness. 

The  quality  of  Duncan  Grant's  mind  is  es- 
sentially poetical :  what  is  more,  it  is  poetical 
in  the  English,  the  Elizabethan,  way.  He  is 
fantastical,  gay,  lyrical.  That  is  how  he  feels 
about  what  he  sees  and  that  is  what  he  has 
got  to  express.  It  behooves  him  to  be  rigorous 
with  himself.  With  such  gifts,  clearly  he  is 
in  constant  danger  of  becoming  literary  and 
symbolical.  He  is  rigorous.  He  sets  himself 
resolutely  to  create  a  palace  of  pure  form. 
Only,  when  the  scaffolding  has  been  cleared 
away,  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  that  the  very 
stuff  of  which  the  palace  has  been  built — the 
bricks  and  mortar — is  poetry. 

Consider  the  picture  here  reproduced. 
This  Still  Life,  a  recent  work,  is  perhaps 
the  best  thing  he  has  yet  done.  If  you  look 
into  it  closely  I  think  you  will  be  able  to 
get  a  taste  of  the  beauty  of  his  brushwork: 
on  the  other  hand,  the  poetry,  though  there, 
is  not  conspicuous.  It  is  a  superb  piece  of 
painting.  The  original  aesthetic  experience 
has  been  intensely  felt,  and  then  formally 
realized  with  a  power  of  which  no  British 
painter,  since  Constable  at  any  rate,  has  been 
capable.  Such  a  work  lifts  its  author  a  good 
head  and  shoulders  above  all  English  contem- 
poraries and  sets  him  down  only  a  very  little 
below  the  four  great  living  masters — Matisse, 
Picasso,  Derain  and  Bonnard. 

His  water-color  work  is  so  lovely  and  sym- 
pathetic that  it  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  as  lyrical 
and  gay  and  fantastic  as  a  little  song  by  Cam- 
pion, and  as  completly  realized  in  its  rapid, 
modest  way.  No  one  will  miss  the  beauty  or 
the  poetry  here.  And  in  the  portrait  of  Lytton 
Strachey  there  is  the  same  delicious  handling. 
And  here  is  the  poet,  again.  Though  the  pic- 
ture is  no  more  than  a  slight  sketch,  what  a 
whimsical  view  of  his  eminent  friend !  It  is 
generally  admired  for  the  beauty  and  suavity 
of  its  color ;  and  these  delicate,  charming  colors 
do  but  accentuate  the  painter's  affectionate, 
mocking  vision  of  the  writer.  No  student  of 
that  amazingly  witty  book,  "Eminent  Vic- 
torians," but  will  feel  that  this  is  just  how  its 
author  should  look.  Only  it  needed  a  rarely 
gifted  artist  to  see  him  so  and  make  us  see 
what  he  felt  for  what  he  saw.  To  give  a 
finishing  touch  to  the  whole  thing:  I  was 
standing  once  with  Simon  Bussy,  the  French 
painter,  and  Lytton  Strachey  himself,  looking 
at  this  sketch.  "And  what  book  are  you  read- 
ing there,  my  dear  Strachey?"  enquired 
Bussy.  "  'The  History  of  the  Inquisition,'  ' 
replied  the  author  of  "Eminent  Victorians." 
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Diaghilevism 


Meaning  Dictatorship  by  Diaghilev,  W/ro  Has  Created  a  New  Art 

That  Has  Conquered  London 


WHAT  is  Diaghilevism?     Is  it  allied 
to  Bolshevism  and  the  control  of  art 
by   the   proletariat?      It    is   not    Bol- 
shevism  in    the  theatre,   let   me  say   at  once, 
though  perhaps  to  those  Acade- 
micians   who    so    abound     in 
London     these     new     produc- 
tions of  the  Russian  Ballet  at 
Covent  Garden  are  as  near  to 
Bolshevist  or  Soviet  aesthetics 
as  they  care  to  get.    As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  "Diaghilevism,"  a 
word  which  was  the  invidious 
invention  of  the  mystic  critic, 
Edward  J.   Dent,   to  describe 
some   of   the    recent    activities 
of  Mr.   Diaghilev's  troupe  in 
Covent  Garden,   is  of  a   true 
and    very    special    significance 
for  all  of  us.     Applied  to  the 
ballet  as  a  term  of  opprobrium, 
it  should  be  seized  upon  for  a 
new  and  successful  theory  of 
co-operation      between      artist 
and  business  man,  between  art- 
ist and  producer.     For  Diag- 
hilevism is  something  new  and 
something  worth   studying   in 
this  post-bellum  world  of  ours. 
Instead    of    dictatorship    by 
the    proletariat,    Diaghilevism 
might     be     described     as     co- 
operative   control    by    a    far- 
sighted   business  man.      Some- 
times, after  an  evening  in  Co- 
vent  Garden — where    things    do   not   on    the 
whole  run  as  smoothly  as  at  our  Metropoli- 
tan— I    come    to    the    conclusion    that    Serge 
Diaghilev  is  the  shrewdest  and  cleverest  man 
in  the  modern  theatre.     There  can  be  no  de- 
nying that  after  that  first  fine  outburst 
of  his  ballet  in  Western  Europe,  when 
its  personnel  included  such  stars  as  Pav- 
lova,   Nijinsky,    Karsavina,    Fokin,    and 
especially    that    master    of    decoration, 
Leon    Bakst — after   this   fine    flare,    this 
comet-like    apparition    that    awoke    our 
western  theatre  out  of  its  dogmatic  and 
inartistic    slumber,    there    was    a    grave 
danger    of    the    whole    thing    going    to 
pieces.      Pavlova    left,    other    stars    fol- 
lowed  her;   there  seemed   to  be  no   co- 
hesive force  in  the  whole  organization. 
How  to  renew  this  former  prestige,  how 
to  retain  the  enormous  interest  that  had 
been    awakened    among    the    critics    and 
the  more  discriminating  public?     A  new 
ballet  was  an  event  not  merely  for  the 
theatre  critic,  but  for  the  music  critic, 
the     art     critic,     and     the     litterateur. 
These  productions  had  stimulated  other 
artists  —  painters,     etchers,     designers. 
There    is    no    need    here    to    repeat    the 
story  of  that  influence.     Diaghilev  came 
to  America.    The  tour  was  a  disappoint- 
ment— a  financial  disaster,   if  I   remem- 
ber correctly. 

But  Diaghilev  was  a  sound  business 
man,  first,  last  and  always  a  business 
man.  But  a  business  man,  let  me  hasten 
to  add,  with  a  keen  insight  into  the 
trend  of  modern  art  and  modern  in- 
terest. Instead  of  blindly  trying  to  re- 
veat  his  initial  success,  he  perceived  at 


By  ROBERT  ALL.ERTON  PARKER 

once  the  necessity  of  novelty — true  and  not 
false  novelty.  Let  those  who  were  thrilled 
by  the  earlier  work  criticize  and  bemoan  the 
"good  old  days"   of   Bakst  and   the   "Spectre 


Courtesy  Leicester  Galleries,  London 
Seen  from  the  front  row  by  Laura  Knight 

of  the  Rose."  The  fact  remains  that  the 
greatest  coup  of  Diaghilev's  career  was  when 
he  made  his  ballet  not  Russian  but  European, 
by  enlisting  the  very  leaders  of  the  modern 
movement,    such    artists    as    Derain,    Picasso, 


Courtesy  Leicester  Galleries,  London 
Parade  by  Laura  Knight 


Matisse,  Erik  Satie  and  Jean  Cocteau.  Mas- 
sin,  the  leading  dancer  and  choreographer, 
may  receive  full  credit  from  his  enthusiastic 
admirers.  Diaghilev  remains  discreetly  in  the 
background.  And  the  great 
outstanding  fact  remains  that 
the  backbone  of  the  Covent 
Garden  opera  season,  osten- 
sibly under  the  direction  of  Sir 
Thomas  Beecham,  is  the  Bal- 
lets Russes,  which  are  pre- 
sented on  the  best  evenings 
every  week,  and  help  out  the 
presentations  of  operas  that 
would  seem  to  the  regular  pa- 
trons of  the  Metropolitan 
somewhat  less  than  mediocre. 

A     good     example     of     the 
method    of    Diaghilev    in    or- 
ganizing   the    arts    is    to    be 
found   in  the  recent  perform- 
ance of  "Le  Astuzie  Femmini- 
li,"  an  old  Italian  opera  by  Ci- 
marosa.     Hitherto  and  almost 
universally     the     policy     has 
been,    in    making    such    a    re- 
vival, to  collect  from  the  cor- 
ners of  the  earth  a  number  of 
famous  and  expensive  singers, 
who  generally  consider  them- 
selves much  too  gifted  and  ex- 
perienced  to  undergo   the  or- 
deal    of     sufficient     rehearsal,     i 
The   result   has  usually   been 
some    good    singing,    together 
with  a  great  amount  of  very  poor  stagecraft. 
What   did    Dighilev    do?      He   collected   six 
singers  who   did   not  even   pretend   to   great- 
ness,   but   who   were   quite   prepared   to   take 
whatever   trouble   he   considered   necessary   in 
making  this  revival.     The  young  lovers 
in  the  production  at  least  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  looking  young,  and  the  rest 
of  the  cast  drop  into  their  places  with 
corresponding    ease.      The    point    is,    as 
Edwin  Evans  recently  pointed  out,  that 
though    none    of    these    singers    in    "Le 
Astuzie    Femminili"    are    stars    of    the 
first  magnitude,  and  though  they  do  not, 
as   the   dear   French   say,    cost   the   eyes 
out  of  your  head,  they  have  youth  and 
enthusiasm,   and   they  are  quite  willing 
to  follow  the  directions  of  the  producer, 
Leonid   Massin — a  youth  whose  talent, 
as  we  now  realize,  has  been  extraordi- 
narily developed  under  Diaghilev.     The 
results  really  satisfied  even  the  most  dis- 
criminating critics  here  in  London.     "It 
really  did  make  us  feel  that  this  opera 
buffa  was  a  sprightly  entertainment,  and 
not    merely    a    display    of    vocalization. 
This  one  production  opens  up  for  us  the 
treasure    house    of    Pergolesi,    Paisielle, 
Cimarosa,  the  early  Rossini,  the  lighter 
Donizetti,    and    many    other    delightful 
composers    who    wrote    for    the   joy    of 
mankind."     Mr.  Evans  fails  to  mention 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan.     What  an  oppor-  ?* 
tunity    they    would    present    for    Diag-  #  '■ 
hilevism! 

The   Diaghilev   influence   is   not  con-  j 
fined  to  Covent  Garden.     It  is  quite  evi- 
dent in  that  most  delightful  production 
in    London    at   the   present   moment :    I 
(Continued   on  page  288) 
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Tapestry  attributed  to  the  Francisco  Tons   in  the 

year  1622.     The  size  is  16  feet  4   inches  high  and 

q  feet  6  inches  wide.     Price  $7,500. 


English  Gothic  Clock  Set,  made  of  a  light  brown  marble 

with  very  fine  hand   chiseled   mercury  bronze  mounting. 

The    clock    is    a    guaranteed    timepiece.       Price     $2,500 

for  the   set. 


For  Private  Sale 

A  Collection 

of 
rare  and  fine  antiques 

with  a  particular  appeal.  Some 

of  the  objects  are  pictured 
and  prices  are  plainly  stated. 

An  appointment 
can  be  made  by  telephone 

|Vanderbilt  4286 

Any   written   communication 

with  regard  to  this  collection 

may  be  addressed  in  care  of 

Arts  &  Decoration 

and  Will  be  forwarded  promptly      one   of  a   pair  of  old   Mahogany   Consoles,    price 

$550   the  pair.     On   the   console    is   a   pair  of  old 

crystal   three   light   candelabra   with   drop  prisms. 

Price  $175  the  pair. 


Gothic  Chippendale  Dining  Room  Set.     Eleven  pieces.       In  addition  to  the  sideboard,  side  table  and 
chair  shown,  there  are  a  table  and  seven  other  chairs  of  which  two  are  arm  chairs.     Price  $8,500  the  set 
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The  London  Musical  Season 

//  is  Dominated  by  the  "Beggar's  Opera"— a  Forerunner  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 

By  CHARLES  HENRY  MELTZER 


IN  music  and  in  various  other  fields,  Eng- 
land just  now  is  very  patriotic.  Great  ef- 
forts have  been  made,  for  instance,  to  put 
opera  on  a  new  and  national  basis.  Covent 
Garden  lately  ended  a  short  season  in  which 
every  opera  performed  was  sung  in  English 
— the  example  in  New  York  at  the  Metro- 
politan, and  in  Chicago  at  the  Auditorium 
Theatre.  The  status  of  "Grand"  opera  in 
London  today  differs  from  that  of  pre-war 
times.  Formerly  grand  opera  was 
a  sport — a  something  for  a  fash- 
ionable few,  a  pleasing  pastime.  It 
ranked  with  golf  and  cricket  and 
lawn  tennis.  It  was  "good  form" 
here  not  to  understand  librettos. 
But  while  the  opera  house  has  lost 
its  social  glamor,  the  operas  of 
themselves  have  gained  attention. 
The  public  has  been  warmed  into 
a  real  interest  in  lyric  art. 

At  the  Lyceum  the  hard-worked 
Carl  Rosa  Company  has,  for  two 
months  or  so,  been  drawing  ample 
audiences.  And  even  in  the  sub- 
urbs one  attempt,  at  least,  to  imi- 
tate the  Carl  Rosa  troupe  has  been 
recorded,  at  the  ancient  Surrey 
Theatre.  In  the  concert  rooms  a 
new  work,  by  a  composer  born  in 
England,  is  now  and  then  sand- 
wiched between  Debussy,  Brahms, 
Bach,  Mendelssohn  and  Bee- 
thoven. A  symphony,  the  "Lon- 
don," by  Vaughan  Williams,  has 
caused  a  flutter  by  its  quite  unusual 
beauty.  An  excellent  conductor 
and  composer,  Albert  Coates,  is 
mapping  out  an  excursion  to  New 
York,  where,  next  autumn  or  next 
winter,  he  will  give  two  all- 
British  programmes,  including  the 
"London"  symphony,  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Walter  Dam- 
rosch. 

I  hear  good  things  of  an  opera 
named  "Dante  and  Beatrice,"  the 
invention  of  an  Englishman;  while 
the  "Village  Romeo  and  Juliet" 
of  Delius,  another  Englishman, 
has  twice  at  least  this  season  been 
performed  at  Covent  Garden.  A 
renascence  of  importance  has  begun  in 
English  music  world. 


is  the  revival  of  that  naughty,  classic  work  of 
art,  Gay's  "Beggar's  Opera." 

We  have  all  heard  of  Gay  and  of  the  cu- 
rious spell  wrought  by  his  so-called  operas. 
They  had  the  widest  kind  of  influence  in  their 
day,  when  men  and  women  loved  free  speech. 
At  school,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  they  taught 
us  that  Gay's  quaint  creation  was  the  first  of 
all  the  operas  composed  in  England.  The 
"Dido  and  iEneas"  of  Purcell,  however,  came 


Miss  Locke  as  she  appeared  in  the  revival  of  "The  Beggar's  Opera" 


the 


In  the  casts  of  all  the  companies  now  giv- 
ing opera  in  this  country  the  names  of  for- 
eigners are  last  among  those  of  artists  like 
"Dame"  Butt  and  Burke  and  Hislop.  Few 
foreigners  familiar  to  New  York  sing  opera 
here.  Today  the  English  do  not  flood  the 
opera  house  to  hear  stars.  Those  who  spend 
money  at  Covent  Garden  or  at  the  Lyceum 
now  seem  to  crave  opera  first  and  only  next 
great  singers.  This  is,  of  course,  a  very 
healthy  sign. 

Another  proof  of  the  renascence  I  speak 
of  is  the  new  interest  aroused  in  the  perform- 
ances of  Purcell's  earlier  opera,  his  "Dido 
and  TEneas,"  not  in  a  theatre,  but  al  fresco, 
in  Hyde  Park.  Covent  Garden  still  refuses 
to  revive  Purcell.  But  by  the  critics  and  by 
many  quick-eared  thousands  his  old  opera  has 
been  hailed  with  almost  ecstasy. 

But  the  most  fascinating  and  arresting 
symptom  of  the  English  renascence  in  music 


forty  years  before  it.  In  the  accepted  mod- 
ern sense,  "The  Beggar's  Opera"  is  not  what 
it's  styled.  It  is  a  rather  grimly  humorous 
play  of  manners  (and  such  manners!),  with 
incidental  songs  and  a  few  dances.  A  rattling, 
roystering,  rakish  work,  indeed,  though  it  still 
has  a  very  potent,  deep  appeal.  A  vital  work, 
which  deals  with  things  eternal — with  love 
and  sin  and  jealousy  and  treachery. 

The  little  theatre,  in  which  John  Drink- 
water's  play,  "Abraham  Lincoln,"  was  first 
introduced  to  London,  is  once  more  drawing 
thousands  to  suburban  Hammersmith,  night 
after  night,  by  the  magic  of  this  old  satire  upon 
human  life.  Some  nights  ago  I  could  not  get 
a  seat  of  any  kind  to  hear  it,  and,  like  some 
others,  had  to  stand  up  at  the  back  of  a  dark, 
dingy  pit.  That  pit  itself  was  a  survival  of 
a  time  gone  by,  a  free  and  easy  pit,  in  which 
one  smoked  and  drank  between  the  acts,  and 
called  for  coffee.  The  women — not  a  few  of 
them,  at  all  events — puffed  at  their  cigarettes 
as  frankly  as  the  men.  The  setting  of  the  play 
was  very  simple,  as  it  was  when  Gay  invented 


his  irreverent  skit.  The  audience  did  not,  as 
in  former  times,  invade  the  stage  and  hustle 
the  performers.  They  sat  in  front,  quite  in 
the  usual  way,  divided  from  the  actors  by  the 
orchestra.  One  scene,  with  trifling  changes 
in  the  background,  did  duty  for  a  jail,  a 
street,  a  room.  The  costumes  of  the  period 
(the  beginning  of  the  Eighteenth  Century) 
were  odd  and  accurate — delightful  to  the  eye, 
with  their  brave  color  and  their  ancient  styles. 
The  hoops  the  women  wore  were 
not  so  huge  as  in  Velasquez  pic- 
tures, but  they  were  huge  enough. 
The  men  affected  scarlet  or  scar- 
let coats  and  white  silk  stockings. 
They  also  had  their  pates  below 
long  wigs,  and  they  regarded  wom- 
en as  inferior  animals.  Gay  dogs 
they  were,  those  men,  and  rogues 
of  various  patterns.  The  keynote 
to  their  most  unpleasant  characters 
was  suggested  in  the  opening  song 
of  the  jailer  of  Newgate,  a  rascal 
named  Peachim. 

The  beggar  in  the  case  appears 
in  the  prologue.  He  confides  to  a 
player  that,  though  in  rags,  he  has 
written  a  real  opera  (but  there,  I 
think,  he  lied),  adorned  with 
catches,  to  do  honor  to  James 
Chanter  and  Moll  Lay,  "two  most 
excellent  ballad-singers."  Then 
he  departs  and  the  play  proper  is 
produced.  The  central  figure  in 
the  plain,  plump,  home-spun  plot 
is  a  bold  highwayman,  Macheath, 
who  gambles,  flirts,  robs,  cheats 
and  wins  all  hearts  by  his  devo- 
tion to  the  sex  and  by  the  gallantry 
with  which  he  laughs  at  fate. 
Three  times  he  is  imprisoned  and 
released.  Three  times  he  is  be- 
trayed by  shameless  jades.  To- 
wards the  close,  he  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged.  The  noose  is 
round  his  neck,  his  doom  seems 
fixed.  But — in  an  interlude — the 
player  of  the  prologue  entreats  the 
beggar  not  to  send  Macheath  to 
death.  And,  to  oblige  him  (or 
perhaps  to  please  the  audience), 
the  pretended  author  of  the 
"opera"  saves  his  hero.  At  the  last  moment 
a  reprieve  arrives.  And  the  bold  captain  is 
surrounded  by  ten  victims  of  his  wiles — ten 
wives — of  whom  four  bring  with  them  their 
new-born  babes-in-arms.  There  is  no  heroine, 
in  the  right  sense  of  the  word.  But  two  fond 
women,  Polly  Peachim  and  Lucy  Lockit,  have 
large  places  in  the  story.  Polly  has  certain 
qualities  of  the  ingenue,  while  Lucy  is  a  sort 
of  female  villain.  Much  of  the  humor  in  the 
plot  is  owed  to  Peachim,  the  unscrupulous 
Newgate  jailer,  and  to  his  brother-scoundrel, 
Lockit,  a  hired  hangman.  None  of  the  char- 
acters pretend  to  worship  morals,  and  every- 
one concerned,  from  Polly  on,  seems  to  be 
prompted  by  the  most  amusing  cynicism. 

"The  Beggar's  Opera"  is,  from  end  to  end, 
an  ironic  comment  on  the  facts  of  life.  The 
philosophy  it  teaches  is  outrageous.  But  one 
should  take  it,  as  Gay  doubtless  did,  cum 
grano  salts.  It  hurts,  though,  even  now,  by 
the  consistent  and  incorrigible  disbelief  in 
truth  and  virtue  expressed  by  nearly  all  the 
characters  it  shows  us.  Macheath  plays  fast 
(Continued  on  page  276) 
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Afternoon  gown  designed  by  Joseph,  featuring  straight  lines 


Ermine  wrap  from  H.  Jaeckel  &  Son  showing  novel  drapery 


Squirrel  wrap  in  delightful  folds  created  by  H.  Jaeckel  &  Son 


One  of  the   evening  gowns  designed  by  Joseph  for  a  social  season 

Fifth  Avenue  and  Paris 

Fashion  Notes  will  be  found  on  Page  278 
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THE  DANCE  OF  DEATH 


A  Merry   Ghost  Story 

"Zig-et-;ig-et-zig,  la  Mort  en  cadence, 
Frappant  un  tombe  avec  son  talon ; 

La  Mort,  a  Minuit.  joue  un  air  de  danse, 
Zig-et-zig-et-zig,  sur  son  violon." 


t  is  midnight.  Twelve  solemn  strokes 
from  the  old  bell  tower  that  keeps  watch 
over  the  churchyard  at  its  feet  proclaim 
►this  fact  and  give  signal  for  a  strange 
scene.  Death  with  his  violin  tucked  snugly 
beneath  his  bony  chin,  beats  time  with  his  heel 
on  a  mossy  tombstone,  "zig'a-z.ig'a-zig",  and  plays 
a  merry  dance  tune.  One  by  one  the  skeletons 
rise  from  their  resting  places  and  join  the  dance. 
Woven  in  the  mazes  of  the  waltz  one  hears  the 
melancholy  sighing  of  the  night  wind,  the 
branches  of  the  lindens  rubbing  against  one 
another,  and  the  rattle  and  scuffle  of  bony  feet 
over  the  lichened  stones.  Suddenly  the  cock 
crows  and  sends  the  jocular,  gruesome  crew 
scurrying  back  to  their  graves,  while  Death,  still 
fiddling,  vanishes  over  the  nearest  hill. 

Saint'Saens"  "Dance  of  Death"  is  one  of  the 


stories  in  the  Estey  Musical  Library,  made  avail- 
able in  all  its  picturesque  imagery  by  the  Estey 
Residence  Pipe  Organ.  In  the  arrangement  for 
the  Estey  Organ  the  weird  suggestion  of  this 
symphonic  poem  is  given  a  power  and  interest 
that  make  it  an  unusual  evening's  entertainment 
for  a  group  of  friends  sitting  late  around  the  big 
fire,  telling  ghost  stories. 

Just  let  the  Estey  Organ  tell  this  old  tale  by 
Saint'Saens,  and  you  will  get  some  intimation  of 
the  never  failing  delight,  wonder,  thrill  that 
organ  music  always  yields,  of  the  vast  resource 
found  in  a  well  selected  library  of  orchestral 
music. 

The  Estey  Organ  Company,  Brattleboro,  Vermont ; 
Studios   in   New   York,    11   West   49th   Street;     Philadelphia,    1701 
Walnut  Street;    Chicago,  Lyon  6?  Healy;    Boston,  120  Boylston 
Street;  Los  Angeles,  633  South  Hill  Street;  London,  12  Rathbone 
Place,  Oxford  Street. 
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A   picturesque  house  enhanced   in   charm  by  planting  which  gives   it  a  rich  and  verdant  setting 


Pictures  and  Houses 


A  Thought  About  the  Architect  as  a  Picture  Builder 


THERE  are  a  few  architects  whose 
talents  class  them  with  that  rare  species 
of  Ihe  genus  homo  which  I  have  heard 
called  "picture-minded."  These  architects 
see  their  buildings  in  terms  of  pictures,  and 
their  materials  in  terms  of  artists'  pigments. 
Brick  and  stone  and  slate  and  timber  are  the 
things  with  which  they  set  out  to  build  pic- 
tures, and  I,  for  one,  would  say  that  they 
must  have  more  sheer  pleasure  doing  it  than 
is  enjoyed  by  the  most  craftsmanlike  painter 
imaginable. 

This  word  "craftsman"  is  a  reminder  that 
there  may  be  a  higher  order  of  pure  crafts- 
manship in  architecture,  quite  aside  from  the 
pictorial  aspect  of  the  whole  concept;  and  if 
the  picture-minded  architect  is  also  a  man  who 
delights  in  the  natural  colors  and  textures  and 
adaptabilities  of  materials,  the  result  of  his 
vision  cannot  fail  to  have  qualities  of  charm 
which  are  both  immediate  and  abiding. 

These  generalities  seem  to  find  graphic  tes- 
timony in  the  direction  of  their  truth  in  the 
pictures  of  this  house  by  Mr.  Phillips.  We 
can  call  them  "pictures"  without  meaning 
"photographs."  A  photograph  may  show  how 
a  building  looks,  but  there  may  be  nothing 
there  of  which  the  camera  can  make  a  picture. 


By  MATLACK  PRICE 

Photographs  from  Tebbs  Architectural  Photo  Co. 

It  is  perfectly  safe  to  call  Mr.  Phillips  a 
builder  of  pictures,  because  all  the  photographs 
of  this  house,  inside  and  out,  are  pictures 
which  tell  us  at  once  that  a  house  may  con- 
sist of  an  infinite  succession  of  inside  pictures 
as  well  as  outside  pictures.  At  this  point  let 
the  painter,  who  is  used  to  being  called  an 
artist,  begin  to  feel  something  like  envy  for  the 
picture-building  opportunities  of  the  architect, 
who  is  also  an  artist — but  with  what  a  fas- 
cinating and  varied  palette! 

Outside,  the  picture-building  architect  has 
stone  and  brick,  with  all  their  marvelous 
ranges  of  color  and  texture ;  he  has  timbers 
and  shingles  and  slates,  and  the  subtle,  broken 
reflections  from  leaded  windows.  Furthermore, 
he  builds  shadows  wherever  he  needs  them 
in  his  picture,  by  designing  projections  and 
overhangs — and  his  shadows  are  so  much  more 
real  than  printed  ones.  And  either  before  or 
after  he  has  contrived  the  house,  he  may  turn 
to  his  inexhaustible  palette  for  the  green  leafy 
shapes  of  trees,  the  softening  drapery  of  vines 
or  the  spot-masses  of  shrubbery  to  aid  and 
beautify  the  composition  of  the  picture  he  is 
building. 

Within  doors  he  picks  up  another  palette, 
and    proceeds    to    build    other    pictures,    with 


shapes  and  vistas  and  lighting  as  some  of  his 
problems — but  with  what  an  amazingly  rich 
variety  of  things  to  draw  upon  for  the  solu- 
tion of  those  problems. 

There  are  voids  and  solids  in  the  walls  he 
is  building,  real  sunlight  falling  through 
leaded  windows,  mellow  panelling,  tapestries, 
interesting  furniture,  with  all  its  latent  human 
personality  and  friendliness.  The  palette  of 
Rembrandt  was  not  so  rich. 

Certainly  with  these  thoughts,  carried  on  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  who  may  now  find  it 
interesting  to  see  pictures  in  houses,  just  as 
Shakespeare's  wise  fool  found  "sermons  in 
stones,  books  in  the  running  brooks,  and  good 
in  everything,"  some  surprise  will  be  experi- 
enced that  relatively  few  architects  go  about 
their  work  picture-mindedly,  or  with  little 
ether  thought  than  to  construct  a  conventional 
and  decent  shelter  from  the  elements. 

Most  especially  in  the  realm  of  domestic 
architecture,  and  in  the  dwelling  of  moderate 
size,  it  must  come  to  appear  to  the  thought- 
ful mind  that  the  greatest  and  most  delightful 
opportunity  offered  by  building  one's  own 
hovse  is  neglected  and  lost  if  the  architect 
embarks  noon  the  project  without  realizing 
that  he  is  building  a  picture. 
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There  is  charm  and  romance  in  the  great  shadowy  window,  built 
in  old  English  fashion  with  mullioned,  leaded  casements 


Like  eyes  with  lowered  lids  windows  peep  through  the  shingles, 
which  have  been  laid  in  imitation  of  thatch 


* 


The  quiet  garden  front  of  the  house  is  approached  by  stepping-stones  across  the  lawn 


*    Country  House  of  Henry  J.  Davis,  Esq.,  at  Quaker  Ridge,  New  York 


W.  STANWOOD  PHILLIPS,  ARCHITECT 
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Both  window  and  fireplace  declare  the  Tudor  Gothic  style  of  the  living-i 


The  antique  note  of  the  house  is  emphasized  in  the  wide  entrance  and  stair 


hall 


Interior  Views  of  the  Davis  House  at  Quaker  Ridge 
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PLAZA 
8961 


Exquisite  Mirrors 

Unusually  smart   incised  and 
colored  glass  framed  mirrors. 

Decorative  Screens 

Rare  and  exclusive  designs,  antique  and 
modern. 

GEORGE  ROETZEL 

Antiques 
500  MADISON  AVE. 


Corner  52nd  Strret 

NEW  YORK 
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WARD  &-  ROME 

EIGHTEEN  EAST  FORTY JMINTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Painted  Furniture  specially  de- 
signed and  decorated  to  furnish 
particular  rooms 

Lamps  and  Parchment  Lamp  Shades 

No  Catalogues 
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The  Altar  of  Dedication 

The  Altar  of  Dedication.  Model  for  the  marble  panel  in  the  Church 
of  the  Saviour,  Philadelphia,  to  the  memory  of  Captain  Howard  C 
McCall,  A.E.F.,  killed  in  action  1918. 


From  Anatomy  to  Sculpture 


THE  American  invasion  of 
London  has  not  been  limited 
merely  to  the  theatre.  One  of  the 
recent  exhibitions  which  attracted 
widespread  attention  was  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  sculpture  of  Dr.  R. 
Tait  McKenzie,  of  Philadelphia. 
The  critics  characterized  his  work, 
recently  shown  at  the  Fine  Art 
Society  in  New  Bond  Street,  as 
typically  Transatlantic.  Not  all 
of  them,  I  fear,  recognized  the  true 
significance  of  Dr.  McKenzie's 
striking  work.  More  interest  at- 
taches to  his  small  statues  than  is 
at  first  apparent.  To  understand 
them,  one  must  delve  into  the  bi- 
ography of  R.  Tait  McKenzie. 
His  approach  to  sculpture  has  been 
a  circuitous  one.  It  is  this  ap- 
proach that  makes  his  show  sig- 
nificant. 

Dr.  McKenzie  is  professor  of 
physical  education  and  physio- 
therapy at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  has  won  a  distin- 
guished place  in  this  field.  Dur- 
ing his  college  days  at  McGill 
University,  Montreal,  he  won 
many  honors  as  an  athlete.  Later 
he  became  a  lecturer  on  anatomy 
in  the  Medical  School  there,  lec- 
turer on  artistic  anatomy  at  the 
Montreal  Art  Association.  Then 
he  was  called  to  Harvard,  and 
also  took  part  in  the  Olympic  Lec- 
ture course  at  the  St.  Louis  Expo- 
sition. In  1904  he  accepted  the 
call  to  the  newly  founded  chair  of 
physical  education  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  or- 
ganized the  medical  examinations 
and  the  courses  in  physical  train- 
ing which  have  become  so  success- 
ful a  feature  of  the  college  training 
in  Pennsylvania.  In  191 5  he  re- 
ceived a  commission  as  major,  and 
his  work  in  the  rehabilitation  of  in- 
jured soldiers  was  widely  com- 
mended, largely  through  the  suc- 
cess of  his  ingenious  appliances  for 
muscular  re-education. 

Thus  to  the  problem  of  model- 
ing the  human  figure,  especially 
the  figure  of  American  athletes, 
Dr.  McKenzie  brings  all  this  in- 
timate knowledge  of  anatomy  and 
athletics,  of  muscular  activity  and 
development — in  short,  of  the  hu- 
man body  in  its  most  varied  and 
expressive  movements.  His  work 
should  be  a  lesson  for  those  many 
American  sculptors  who  attempt 
the    most    ambitious    and    exalted 


problems  in  sculpture  without  any 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  infinite 
variety  of  physical  activity  and  de- 
velopment. We  cannot  expect  all 
sculptors  to  go  through  the  ath- 
letic and  scientific  training  of  Dr. 
McKenzie,  but  they  would  do  well 
to  stop  and  consider  his  accom- 
plishment, and  to  reflect  on  his 
success — simply  in  accepting  the 
human  form  and  the  traditional 
modes  of  representing  it,  and  di- 
rectly, without  any  intricacy  of 
technique,  acclaiming  its  beauty. 
He  neither  disguises  his  frank  ad- 
miration for  the  American  ath- 
lete nor  his  skilled  scientific  inter- 
est. Yet,  while  he  is  always  pure- 
ly objective — in  his  figures  of  ath^ 
letes,  at  any  rate — his  work  is  per- 
sonally and  individually  expres- 
sive. It  would  be  quite  as  unfair 
to  Dr.  McKenzie  to  judge  these 
statuettes  by  standards  that  might 
be  applied  to  other  sculptors  as  it 
would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  com- 
pare their  work  with  his.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting experiments  in  modern  art, 
and  almost  forces  one  to  the  con- 
clusion that  observation,  intimate 
knowledge,  and  some  sort  of  mag- 
netizing interest  in  the  human  body 
are  of  infinitely  more  value  than 
years  of  academic  training  and 
technical  practice.  Practice  may 
make  perfect  in  some  things,  but  in 
art,  one  feels,  there  must  be  some 
central  interest  that  drives  the  art- 
ist to  creation. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Sadler  (of 
the  Westminster  Gazette)  that 
Dr.  McKenzie  practically  proves 
his  own  case.  His  portraits,  his 
historical  figures,  his  allegorical 
designs,  when  they  are  devoid  of 
the  athletic  background,  look 
oddly  trivial  besides  his  masterly 
studies  of  young  manhood.  Dr. 
McKenzie,  however,  even  in  this 
field,  may  thank  the  scientific 
trend  of  his  mind  for  his  restraint; 
he  never  falls  into  sentimentality 
or  bathos.  But,  as  Mr.  Sadler  re- 
cently pointed  out,  in  a  tribute  to 
the  Pennsylvania  artist  and  scient- 
ist, when  he  can  bring  to  our 
jaded  and  conventionalized  art 
world  so  much  that  is  strong  and 
true  and  vital,  one  resents  the 
time  Dr.  McKenzie  spends  over 
politicians,  divines,  and  elaborate 
memorials. 

R.  A.  P. 
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AlJiKHT  HKltTKll,  President 


The    HERTER    LOOMS  i 
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GOTHIC  TAPESTRY,  DESIGNED  AND  WOVEN  BY  THE  HERTEH  LOOMS 


w 


251  Post  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


eavers  on  hand  looms  of  tapestries  for  churches,  public  buildings 
and  residences  : :  Manufacturers  of  hand-woven  textiles  for  walls, 
floor  coverings,  upholstery  and  curtains  from  samples  submitted. 

Manufacturers  of  LAMPS  and  SHADES 

ANTIQUES 

INTERIOR  DECORATORS 


841  Madison  Avenue 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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How  to  Select 

FURNISHINGS  FOR  THE  HOME 


A  Portfolio   in  Two    Parts 


Showing  Part  II— Size  9"  x  12" 
A  Guide  to  beauty  and  comfort  in  the  Home 

50  MODEL  INTERIORS,  picturing  modern 
styles  of  furniture,  rugs,  draperies,  and  all 
decorative  accessories.  A  treatise  on  color, 
and  20  COLOR  PLATES  showing  harmoni- 
ous color  schemes  for  every  room. 

Shows  at  a  glance  how  to  arrange 
your   furnishings  attractively. 

When  redecorating  you  simply  select  a  color 
scheme  that  best  suits  your  individuality  and 
let  your  own  dealer  carry  out  your  plan. 


$4.00. 


Page  samples  on  request. 


GOOD  FURNITURE  MAGAZINE 

The  Dean-Hicks  Co.,  Publishers 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

t 
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ANTIQUES 


One  of  Set  of  6  Louis  15th 
Needlework  Chairs 


No.  85  CHESTNUT  ST. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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MONTAGUE  FLAGG,  Inc. 

42  East  57th  Street 
Ne^  York 


English  Bureau  Bookcase  in  Red  Lacquer, 
Circa  1710 


EnglisK,  FrencK  and  Italian  furniture,  pictures 
and  tapestries  of  the  16th,  17th  and  18th 
centuries. 

Tou  are  invited  to  inspect  tke  opening  of  our 
new  Galleries. 


Carlos  Salzedo  and  harp  ensemble 

Ada  Sassoli 

The  World-Famous  Harpist 
By  GRETCHEN  DICK 


ADA  SASSOLI,  who-has  long 
been  known  as  an  exponent  of 
the  harp,  ranks  as  one  of  the 
world's  great  harpists.  She  had  a 
very  marked  success  in  every  way 
in  this  country  through  her  remark- 
able playing  while  on  her  first 
American  tour  in  1903,  and  again 
on  a  more  recent  trip  the  year  prev- 
ious to  the  great  world  war. 

Miss  Sassoli  returned  to  Italy  at 
the  inception  of  the  war,  devoting 
herself  to  various  forms  of  relief 
work,  and  has  not  been  in  America 
since  191 5.  Her  first  appearance 
will  be  shortly  after  her  arrival  in 
September.  She  will  go  on  tour 
with  Miss  Farrar  for  a  period  of 
six  weeks  or  more  and  will  appear 
in  solo  and  joint  recitals  until  her 
return  to  Italy  in  January. 

An  Interview  with  Miss  Sassoli 

"As  an  accompaniment  for  the 
voice,  I  know  of  no  other  music 
as  delicately  feathery  and  effective 
as  that  produced  by  the  harp,  and 
as  a  solo  instrument  it  has  the 
greatest  possibilities  for  tonal  col- 
oring. Its  sound  gradations  vary 
from  deep  vibrations  of  profound 
sonority  to  the  delicate  whispers  so 
necessary  in  modern  compositions. 
The  color  of  the  tone  so  attracted 
the  more  modern  masters  of  in- 
strumentation that  the  greatest 
scores  of  Gounod,  Meyerbeer,  Ber- 
lioz, Liszt  and  Wagner  are  not 
complete  without  it.  However,  the 
early  use  of  the  harp  in  orchestra 
appears  as  far  back  as  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  recorded  in  accounts  of 
the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
Mary  of  Lorraine  with  the  Due 
de  Joyeuse  in  the  year  1851.  We 
read  of  this  orchestral  celebration 
as  a  'concert  de  musique,'  per- 
formed at  the  Chateau  de  Mon- 
tiers,  and  particular  stress  is  laid 
on  the  harp  parts." 

WHILE  the  harp  is  an  in- 
strument of  great  antiquity, 
it  is  from  northern  Europe  that  the 
modern  harp  has  derived  its  name. 
The     earliest      mention      of      the 


'harpa'  is  found  described  by  the 
Latin  writer  Venantius  Fortuna- 
tus  in  the  Seventh  Century,  though 
harps  in  somewhat  different  form 
from  the  modern  were  found  on 
the  frescos  at  the  time  of  Rameses 
III.  The  old  Egyptian  and  Assy- 
rian harps  (without  the  modern 
front  pillar)  were  an  evolution  of 
a  primitive  instrument  called  a 
'nefer,'  a  kind  of  oval  guitar.  This 
developed  into  a  horizontal  instru- 
ment, carried  on  the  shoulder,  and 
then  into  the  vertical  harp. 

THOUGH  it  is  not  known 
how  the  early  Irish  harp  is 
connected  with  the  ancient  instru- 
ment the  hypothesis  of  Eastern  de- 
scent is  made  plausible  by  an  Irish 
monument  in  the  ancient  church  of 
Ullard,  near  Kilkenny,  the  date  of 
which  is  about  830.  The  first 
specimen  which  suggested  the 
beautiful  modern  form  is  the  fa- 
mous harp  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  of  which  there  is  a  cast 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum. The  approximate  date  of 
the  instrument,  deduced  from  the 
decoration  and  ornamentation,  is 
the  late  Fourteenth  or  early  Fif- 
teenth Century.  The  next  harp  of 
which  there  is  any  definite  knowl- 
edge is  'Lamont's  Clarschoe,' 
which,  with  one  or  two  others,  be- 
longed to  the  old  Perthshire  fam- 
ily of  Robertson  of  Lude.  This 
instrument  was  taken  by  a  lady  of 
the  Lamont  family,  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage,  into  the  Lude  fam- 
ily, about  the  year  1460.  From 
the  famous  Dalway  harp  in  Ire- 
land, dated  1621,  down  to  the 
modern  instrument,  there  is  a  long 
and  interesting  history  of  harp  de- 
velopment in  Scotland,  Ireland, 
Wales,  and  contemporaneously  in 
Italy  and  Germany. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  first 
actual  pattern  of  the  modern  harp 
was  found  in  old  German  and  An- 
glo-Saxon illuminated  manuscripts 
as  far  back  as  the  Ninth  Century. 
The  diatonic  instrument  was  evi- 
dently common  throughout  the  Eu- 
ropean   continent,    for   we   find    it 
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Originals  and 
Reproductions 

of 

Wood  Panelled 

and 

Painted  Rooms 

Mantels 

Furniture  and 
Fabrics 

Scenic  Wall- 
papers, etc. 


DUNCAN  FRASER,  Inc. 

603  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 

INTERIOR  DECORATIONS  AND  FURNISHINGS 


PAINTINGS 


GEORGE  H.  AINSLIE 

GALLERY 
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MRS.    MUCHMORE 

CONSULTING  DECORATOR 

TWENTY    EAST     FIFTY-FOURTH 
STREET,     NEW     YORK     CITY 


CALIFORNIA    STUDIO 

THE    CHATEAU 

TWO    THOUSAND    FOUR    HUNDRED    AND    TWO 

HIGHLAND    AVENUE.    HOLLYWOOD 


Albert  ft.  iCmria  Sc  (Eo. 

Importers  of 

Antiques 


13  East  57th  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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TALIAN  CASSONE  OF  THE  XVII  CENTURY 

Boldly  carved,  with  coat  of  arms  in  central  cartouche;  par- 
ticularly fine,  rich,  deep,  bronze-like  patina.  Length  5  ft.  3 
in.,  depth  20  in.,  height  20  in.,  height  on  base  over  all  27  in. 
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Catering  Department 

for  FALL  WEDDINGS 

Town  or  Country 


CATERING 
complete  in  every  de- 
tail: trained  butlers, 
ladies'  maids,  coat- 
men,  carriage  men, 
musicians.  Canopy, 
floral  decorations, 
chairs,  etc.  Estimates 
submitted. 


628  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 

Established  Eighly-one  Years  Ago 


The  Elm  Tree  Tea  Room 
3  EAST  52nd  STREET 
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ONE  DOOR  FROM  FIFTH  AVENUE 

for 

LUNCHEON,  AFTERNOON  TEA  and  DINNER 


HOTEL  COMMODORE 

Adjoining  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City 


MOST  DISTINCTIVE  OF 
ALL  HOTELS 

2000  Rooms 
2000  Baths 

JOHN  McE.  BOWMAN 

President 

GEORGE  W.  SWEENEY 
V.  P.  and  Managing  Director 


represented    by   many    painters,   in- 
cluding the  great  Era  Angelica 

IT  was  not  until  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  that  it  was 
possible  to  produce  accidental  semi- 
tones on  the  harp.  Heretofore, 
the  strings  could  only  be  shortened 
bv  the  pressure  of  the  player's  rin- 
gers. In  doing  this,  for  the  mo- 
ment, he  lost  the  use  of  one  hand. 
It  was  in  the  Seventeenth  Century 
that  a  Triolese  maker  adapted  the 
screws  in  the  neck  of  the  instru- 
ment so  that  the  strings  could  be 
shortened  or  lengthened  at  will. 
In  1720  a  Bavarian,  Hochbrucker 
by  name,  invented  the  first  form  of 
pedals  at  the  base,  which,  acting 
through  the  pedestal,  controlled  the 
stopping  by  mechanism.  This  in- 
ventive advantage  made  it  possible 
to  play  no  less  than  eight  major 
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upon  a  modern  principle  which 
greatly  enhanced  the  tone  shadings. 

The  relative  importance  of  the 
harp  is  difficult  for  me  to  deter- 
mine, for  I  am  naturally  preju- 
diced. 

Mr.  Carlos  Salzedo.  a  great 
French  harpist,  has  probably  done 
as  much  for  the  development  of 
the  harp  as  am  other. living  mu- 
sician, particularly  in  America.  He 
has  been  a  true  propagandist,  an 
excellent  performer,  and  has  writ- 
ten and  arranged  some  delightful 
harp  compositions.  He  is  respon- 
sible for  the  formation  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Salzedo  Harp  En- 
semble, a  group  of  six  young 
women  harpists,  who  with  him 
have  been  appearing  successfully 
since  their  initial  concert  during 
the  winter  season  of  191 7-1 8. 
Their  programs  have  presented  the 


Ada  Sassoli,  one  of  the  world's  greatest  harpists 


scales.  Various  defects  in  Hoch- 
brucker's  new  invention  were 
ameliorated  by  a  sequence  of  im- 
provements made  by  two  young 
Frenchmen  by  the  name  of  Cou- 
sineau. 

It  is  to  another  Frenchman,  Se- 
bastian Erard,  whose  famous  Paris 
and  London  piano  factories  were 
the  greatest  in  all  Europe  at  the 
time,  that  we  owe  the  perfection 
of  the  harp  used  today.  To  him 
the  greatest  credit  is  due,  for  he 
toiled  and  studied  unremittingly 
for  many  years  in  order  to  achieve 
perfection  of  tone  and  beauty.  In 
the  modern  Erard  pedal  harp  the 
young  Frenchman  gained  a  distinct 
triumph  by  adding,  in  1786,  what 
is  known  as  a  'fork'  mechanism, 
and  again  some  years  later,  in 
1 8 10  to  be  exact,  he  attained  com- 
plete success  with  the  double  ac- 
tion pedal  mechanism.  Other  im- 
provements are  laid  to  the  credit 
of  Erard,  for  it  was  he  who  like- 
wise modified  and  perfected  the 
comb  that  conceals  the  mechanism, 
and    constructed    the    sound    body 


best  musical  literature  from  the 
Eighteeenth  Century  compositions 
of  Couperin  and  Rameau  to  De- 
bussy and  the  last  word  in  mod- 
ernism— from  old  Italian  and  old 
French  to  contemporary  compos- 
ers of  all  nations. 

I  feel  I  must  tell  you  a  word 
about  the  Louis  XV  harp,  which 
is  a  true  romance  in  the  history  of 
the  manufacture  of  musical  instru- 
ments, for  it  ranks  in  beauty  and 
worth  with  the  very  finest  Stra- 
divarius  violin.  It  %vas  begun  some 
five  or  six  years  ago,  took  three 
years  to  complete  and  represented 
an  expenditure  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars. It  was  made  by  Lyon  & 
Healy,  who  are  now  making  a  spe- 
cial instrument  for  my  coming 
American  tour,  and  was  used  as 
an  exhibition  piece  at  the  opening 
of  their  new  store  in  Chicago. 
Here  it  remained  on  display  in  a 
glass  case  for  over  a  year.  It  was 
subsequently  brought  to  New 
York,  where  it  was  sold  a  short 
time  ago  to  a  wealthy  resident  of 
New  York. 
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AN  odd  piece  used  as  a  silver  chest  in 
a  dining-room  adds  to  the  attractiveness 
of  a  set. 

The    Huber    Galleries    contain    many 
art  treasures. 
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Some  Suggestions 
On  Overcoming  Radiator  Obtrusiveness 

In  securing  the  comfort  of  radiator  heats,  there  is  no  longer 

any  reason  why  you  must  have   the  drawback   of  their 

insistent  obtrusiveness. 

There  are  many  ingenious  ways  of  putting  them  in  niches, 

or  enclosing  them  in  grilles. 

Ways  that  actually  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  your  rooms. 

For  some  time  we  have  been  collecting  photographs  of  such 

treatments  and  have  recently  published  them  in  a  booklet. 

Whether  you  are   building   or    have   already    built    your 

home,  you  will  find  it  equally  interesting. 

Ycu  are  welcome  to  a  copy. 


Tuttle  &  Bailey  Mfg  Co. 


2  W.  45th  Street 
New  York 
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Current  Art  Notes 


French  Commission  Appraises 
Art  Objects  in  Vienna 

ABOUT  a  year  ago  a  syndicate 
of  English,  American,  French 
and  German  merchants  were  ne- 
gotiating with  the  Austrian  gov- 
ernment for  the  sale  of  the  Haps- 
burg  tapestries  and  other  collec- 
tions and  the  sum  to  be  paid  was 
one  hundred  million  francs.  The 
transaction  had  so  far  proceeded 
that  the  National  Assembly  had 
passed  a  law  authorizing  the  sale. 
Then  came  the  Peace  of  Saint  Ger- 
main, blighting  the  plans  of  the 
syndicate. 

Six  months  ago  a  French  com- 
mission composed  of  M.  R.  Koech- 
lin,  J.  Guiffrey,  G.  Migeon,  C. 
Dreyfus  and  Demonts  was  sent  to 
Vienna  to  appraise  the  royal  col- 
lections. Their  evaluations  have 
not  been  published.  But  their  visit 
has  brought  attention  to  the  mag- 
nificent art  treasures  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  royal  family  of  Aus- 
tria, some  of  which  have  never  been 
on  public  view. 

The  commission  reports  that 
they  were  courteously  received,  for 
their  coming  meant  that  the  Allies 
were  in  the  mood  to  make  the  Aus- 
trian government  a  desperately 
needed  loan,  but  first  wanted  to 
ascertain  the  security. 

In  making  the  inventory  they 
acted  for  all  the  Allies  except  the 
Italians,  who  had  already  taken 
back  to  Italy  the  art  objects  to 
which  they  felt  themselves  entitled, 
leaving  the  walls  blank. 

The  work  of  the  commission 
took  a  month.  They  put  a  price 
on  all  the  paintings  of  all  schools 
in  the  Belvidere.  In  the  Hofburg 
they  examined  the  nine  hundred 
tapestries  of  the  Crown,  which  for- 
merly were  taken  out  only  on  oc- 
casions of  ceremony  and  are  vir- 
tually unknown.  Spread  before 
them  were  the  imperial  religious 
treasures,  consisting  of  ecclesiastical 
vessels  and  jewelry  in  abundance 
of  all  periods  and  styles,  and  the 
civil  treasure,  which  had  never  been 
publicly  displayed,  including,  as  it 
does,  the  priceless  coronation  para- 
phernalia of  Charlemagne.  In  the 
Galerie  d'Este  they  were  shown  the 
well-known  antiquities  of  classical 
art  there  and  the  Renaissance 
sculpture,  which  includes  several 
line  Donatellos.  And  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Decorative  Arts  they  as- 
sessed the  unrivaled  Persian  and 
Hungarian  tapestries. 

Further,  they  examined  the  col- 
lection in  the  Albertine  and  in  the 
imperial  chateaux  of  Schoenburg, 
Salzburg  and  Innspruck. 

But  the  jewels  and  the  armor 
they  left  to  specialists  in  these  lines, 
soon  to  follow.  Although  the  late 
Emperor  Charles  had  taken  many 
of  the  Crown  jewels  with  him  in 
his  flight,  there  are  many  left. 

Of  the  nine  hundred  tapestries 
in  the  Hofburg  there  are  a  few  of 
the  Fifteenth  Century,  a  number 
of  the  Sixteenth  in  gold  thread, 
and  many  Flemish  examples  of  the 
Seventeenth     Century,     and     that 


which  the  commission  considers  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  known  tapes- 
tries. 

All  of  the  Crown  treasure,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  catalogued  as 
security  for  the  Allied  loan,  for 
the  Czecho-Slovaks  have  appro- 
priated what  they  have  found  in 
their  domain,  and  there  is  some 
in  Prague,  Budapest  and  other 
places. 

According  to  the  Commission, 
the  art  possessions  of  various  no- 
blemen have  not  been  sold.  In- 
deed, the  old  collections  are  almost 
intact.  As  before  the  war,  it  is 
possible  to  visit  the  Lichtenstein, 
Czernin  and  Harnach  Galleries, 
though  not  the  Rothschild. 

The  commission  predicts  that 
Vienna  will  supplant  Munich,  Ber- 
lin and  Dresden  as  the  chief  art- 
centre  in  Central  Europe. 

France  Has  Much  to  Learn  from 

America,  Especially  from  the 

Art  Museum  at  Newark 

ACCORDING  to  M.  Arsene 
Alexandre,  France  has  much 
to  learn  from  American  art  mu- 
seums, and  the  vitality  and  the  co- 
ordination with  which  they  are 
organizing  art  education  through- 
out the  country.  France  has  been 
and  is  like  the  ostrich  hiding  its 
head  in  the  sand.  She  did  not 
want  to  see  the  lusty  growth  of 
German  rivalry  before  the  war, 
and  she  has  not  concerned  herself 
with  the  progress  other  countries 
have  made  during  or  since  the  war. 
According  to  this  celebrated 
Frenchman,  who  was  sent  to  the 
United  States  by  his  government 
when  we  entered  the  war,  in  all 
industries  related  to  art  there  has 
as  yet  been  no  constructive  effort 
in  France  to  dispel  the  uncertainty 
and  disorder  occasioned  by  the  war. 

All  tradition,  he  says,  has  been 
lost  or  denatured.  In  the  great 
cities  workmanship  is  lazy,  indif- 
ferent, vulgar,  wobbly.  One  has 
only  to  realize  how  immensely  the 
products  from  Limoges  and  Au- 
busson  have  deteriorated !  France 
has  lost  many  of  its  pre-war  apti- 
tudes, but  it  is  only  asleep,  he  be- 
lieves, waiting  for  wise  encourage- 
ment and  instruction. 

There  has  been  a  Comite  Cen- 
tral Technique  des  Arts  Appliques, 
but  it  has  accomplished  nothing 
other  than  to  advise  getting  to 
work.  And  a  politician  has  just 
been  appointed  Minister  of  Pro- 
fessional Instruction.  M.  Alexan- 
dre suggests  finding  the  Profes- 
sional Instruction  first. 

In  America  there  has  been 
neither  such  a  Comite  nor  such  a 
Cabinet  Minister.  Here  certain 
centres  have  crystallized  ;  they  have 
grown  ;  and  they  have  developed  an 
enthusiastic  publicity  and  co-oper- 
ated with  other  such  centres. 

The  museum  at  Newark,  organ- 
ized by  Mr.  Dana,  receives  M. 
Alexandre's  special  praise,  as  well 
as  a  detailed  description  of  what  is 
to  be  found  there.  Mr.  Dana  has 
not  bothered   himself   with   prece- 
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THE  grace  and  refinement  of  the  harp  are  in  closest  harmony 
with  the  loveliness  of  esthetic  dancing.  Harp  playing  develops 
the  natural  instinct  for  musical  and  bodily  rhythm.  The  soft,  soul- 
ful tone  of  the  Lyon  &  Healy  harp,  played  alone,  is  enchanting. 
As  an  accompaniment  to  the  voice,  it  is  without  a  peer.  Among 
all  musical  instruments,  the  harp  is  one  of  the  easiest  to  play. 
It  especially  appeals  to  those  who  play  the  piano.  On  request  we 
will  be  pleased  to  mail  our  harp  brochure. 


LYON  &  HEALY 


CHICAGO 


The  LYON  &HEAEfHarp 
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OLD  SHERATON  SECRETARY 
A  Very  Fine  Piece 


SlZadison  Jtuenue  at  SOth  Street 
Slew  2/ork  City 


A  new  series  of 
original  photographs  from  life  for 
use  instead  or  the  Irving  model 
by  artists  and  art  students 

Highest  Qualtty  in  Posing 
Lighting  a.<jd  Arrangement 
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jf  dents,  but  has  proceeded  to  build 
up  an  institution  to  meet  local 
needs.  In  each  art  industry  the 
material  elements  as  offered  by  Na- 
ture are  shown  in  all  their  proc- 
esses of  modification  to  their  fabri- 
cated end.  The  museum,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Alexandre,  is  "a  model 
of  good  sense  and  originality,"  of- 
fering "an  encyclopaedic  education, 
complete  and  exact,"  in  no  matter 
what  department  of  industrial  art, 
yet  stressing  the  resources  of  the 
region  in  which  it  is  situated. 

France  must  give  up  its  tradi- 
tional self-satisfaction,  its  habit  of 
routine,  its  little  rivalries.  It  must 
remember  what  to  expect  from 
Germany  and  from  South  Kensing- 
ton, and  it  must  learn  that  in 
America  thousands  of  eager  stu- 
dents are  now  receiving  a  thorough 
training  in  the  applied  arts. 

The  Expansion  of  the  "Modern 
Idea" 

AT  last,  "a  man  of  taste  who 
wishes  to  be  of  his  time"  is 
"free  of  all  prevention."  No 
longer  is  he  constrained  to  be 
"modern"  in  part.  His  whole  en- 
viron may  now  be  "modern."  He 
may  now  quench  his  fancy  for  mod- 
ern wall  papers,  modern  furniture 
and  modern  lighting  effects  as  well 
as  modern  separate  objets  de  luxe. 
Modern  decorators  have  at  last  at- 
tained unity  of  style.  They  are 
entering  upon  a  period  of  initiative 
and  spontaneity  such  as  so  often 
succeeds  a  period  of  uncertainty. 
Manufacturers  may  yet  be  some- 
what more  hesitant  than  desired  to 
sponsor  modern  designs,  but  they 
are  rapidly  coming  round.  In- 
deed, so  "free,  clairvoyant  and  of 
their  epoch"  have  "modernists"  be- 
come, the  objects  they  are  now  sell- 
ing to  private  individuals  and  mu- 
seums, in  another  century  or  two 
will  be  reproduced  wholesale  by  the 
manufacturers  of  Marais  and  the 
faubourg  Saint  Antoine. 

It  must  be  confessed  the  group  is 
strong  in  hope. 

The  occasion  for  their  rejoicing 
is  the  recent  and  the  eleventh  ex- 
hibition by  "La  Societe  des  Artistes 
Decorateurs,"  which  was  founded 
in  1901.  The  latest  exhibition  was 
organized  by  MM.  Sezelle  and 
Georges  Buxtard  and  held  in  the 
Pavilion  de  Marsan. 

The  work  exhibited  included 
furniture,  pottery,  decorated  mate- 
rials, jewelry,  bookbinding,  weav- 
ing, mosaics,  stained  glass,  brass, 
illustrations,  painting  and  sculp- 
ture. 

Styles,  Man-made  Today 

IT  seems  that  "la  mode"  of  to- 
day satisfies  nobody.  Certainly 
it  does  not  satisfy  woman,  who  re- 
proaches the  dressmaker  for  her 
fantastic  imagination,  nor  the 
dressmaker,  who  denounces  the  au- 
dacious demands  of  the  woman. 
To  which  woman  only  despairingly 
replies  that  man  is  to  blame.  So 
it  is  man  who  has  made  the  pre- 
vailing mode,  and  he  has  taken  a 
deal  of  trouble  to  spoil  the  wom- 
an's "plastique,"  according  to  M. 
Eugene  Delard. 
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Monsieur  does  not  hint  that  this 
is  a  new  field  for  man. 

It  is  to  be  inferred,  therefore, 
that  man  alone  approves  the  decol- 
letages,  which  continue  to  lengthen 
and  the  skirts,  which  continue  to 
shorten. 

But  some  day  soon,  without 
doubt — no,  the  decolletage  and  the 
hem  will  not  go  marching  on — 
they  will  right  about  face,  violently 
and  suddenly,  and  we  may  expect 
the  opposite  of  the  present  mode, 
which  must  be  chokers  and  trains. 

Silks  alone  have  remained  French 
and  beautiful,  according  to  Mon- 
sieur Delard.  In  spite  of  increas- 
ingly precarious  sales,  increased  cost 
of  production,  increased  difficulty 
in  obtaining  raw  materials  and  in- 
creased cost  of  living,  the  output 
has  not  deteriorated  in  qualitv  or 
design. 

But  there  are  no  modern  styles, 
he  declares.  There  are  merely 
more  styles. 

Yes,  women  designers  have  ap- 
peared in  the  industry,  and  yes, 
they  are  not  without  new  ideas  or 
talent.  In  fact,  the  war  has  viril- 
ized certain  brains. 

As  for  the  competition  with 
German  manufacturers,  the  Ger- 
mans are  bragging  about  their 
painted  textiles.  Now,  any  ama- 
teur can  paint  textiles,  and  painting 
can  hide  defects  in  weave  and  dye. 

For  the  Propagation  of 
Modern  Art 


VISITORS  to  the  Societe 
Anonyme  are  told  that  the  ex- 
hibitors  do  not  paint  what  they  $ 
see.  They  shut  their  eyes  and  paint 
what  they  don't  see.  In  other 
words,  they  paint  what  they  feel. 

And  the  results,  strange  to  re- 
late, would  appeal  to  the  manufac- 
turer of  ribbons,  the  pictures  being 
"modern,"  flat,  bright-hued  ab- 
stractions, which,  in  the  case  of  the 
large  canvases,  to  be  sure,  would 
require  an  immense  reduction  of 
scale  before  they  would  be  of  use 
industrially. 

In  an  alcove  one  is  shown  a 
small  library  on  "modern  art"  and 
told  that  the  society  was  founded 
for  the  study  of  and  research  in 
"modern"  art. 

The  Prado  Doubled  in  Size 

THE  exterior  of  the  vast  new 
addition  to  the  Prado,  Madrid, 
Spain,  consisting  of  twenty-two 
rooms  and  doubling  the  size  of  the 
Museum,  has  recently  been  fin- 
ished. It  is  hoped  that  several  of 
the  rooms  at  least  will  be  installed 
by  next  November,  when  the  Cen- 
tenary of  the  Museum  will  be  held. 
Don  Amos  Salvador,  Jr.,  is  the 
architect,  and  has  aimed  to  alter 
the  appearance  of  the  original 
building  as  little  as  possible,  utiliz- 
ing the  space  at  the  rear  between 
the  Museum  and  the  Church  ofl 
San  Geronimo. 

The  most  notable  feature  will  be 
the  Imperial  Room,  which  will 
contain  the  most  famous  of  the 
royal  portraits  and  other  art  ob- 
jects of  great  historic  interest. 
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Antiques 
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Reproductions  ot 
Unusual  Furniture 


Lamps  and  Shades 


J#C-Demar«t  **&  Coraficmy 

Decoration  and 
Furnishing  of  Interiors 
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561  Madison  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
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BLUEBERRIES 

Sturdy  Nursery-Grown  Plants 
for  October  Shipment 

"*  H  E  Blueberry,  although 
■  among  the  finest  of  fruits 
and  the  finest  of  all  berries  for 
pies,  is  almost  unknown  in  the 
average  garden.  This  is  due  to 
the  scarcity  of  nursery  -  grown 
plants,  the  only  kind  that  trans- 
plant  easily. 

We  have  to  offer  this  fall  some 
excellent  nursery-grown  plants — 
ideal  for  successful  results  in  the 
home  garden.  The  plants  are 
very  hardy,  rapid  growers  and 
heavy  bearers.  Blueberries  can 
be  planted  most  successfully  in  the  Autumn. 

The  flavor  of  the  Blueberry  is  almost  impossible  of  descrip- 
tion. The  Blueberry  is  in  a  class  by  itself,  with  its  delicious 
melting  flesh,  full  of  rich  creamy  juice  and  a  delicate  wild 
taste  all  its  own.  Next  summer  when  you  are  eating  luscious 
Blueberry  pies  made  from  berries  picked  from  your  own 
bushes  you  will  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  planting  Blueberries. 

W RITE  today  for  our  illustrated  Fall  Catalogue  describ- 
ing Blueberries;  also  fruit  trees,  shrubs,  ornamentals 
and  evergreens. 

J.  G.  Mayo  &  Co. 

803  Ellwanger  &•  Barry  B!dg..  Rochester,  N.Y. 


The  Cost  of  Not  Building 
a  Greenhouse 

It  costs  more  to  eat,  nowadays,  and  to  dress,  and  to  go 
to  the  theatre;  yet  we  must  do  all  of  these. 

Yes,  it  costs  more  to  build  a  greenhouse,  too. 

But  the  cost  of  not  building  a  greenhouse  now  is  far 
greater,  expressed  in  terms — not  of  money — but  of  en- 
joyment deferred,  or  perhaps  missed  altogether. 

Why  not  get  the  most  out  of  living  as  you  go  along,  for 
yourself,  your  family  and  your  friends.  If  a  greenhouse 
will  add  to  their  happiness,  give  it  to  them  now.  The 
extra  investment  will  yield  the  best  kind  of  dividends. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  advance 
sheets    of    our    catalog    on    request. 


W.  H.   Lutton 
Company,    Inc. 


p?\LJ^>      512  Fifth  Avenue 
iMtSSLusK    New  York    City 
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Draperies  for  your  home 

Gorgeous  in  varied  colorings,  silky  in 
texture,  artistic  in  design,  KAPOCK 
Draperies  will  express  perfectly  your 
individual  taste. 


"NO!  A  MORN  |l 


Carry  out  the  color  scheme  of  your 
room  with  KAPOCK  upholstery, 
cushions,  lamp  shades,  etc.  to  match. 
Double  width  permits  of  splitting  and 
their  "Long-Life-Colors"  of  careful 
washing. 

Genuine   KAPOCK  has  a 
basting  thread  in  selvage 


Send  us  your  drapery  dealer's  name  and  you  will 
receive    our      'KAPOCK    SKETCH    BOOK"     in- 
structing you   in  colors,   the  newest   ideas    in    hcrrn 
furnishings. 


A.  THEO.  ABBOTT  &  CO. 


Dept.  V 
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Old  English   Draw    Table   of  Oak 

C.  VICTOR  TWISS  COMPANY 

HENRY    F.    BULTITUDF.,    ASSOCIATE 

14  EAST  50th  ST%EET 
V^EW  YORK 

INTERIOR   DECORATORS 


ANTIQUE  AND  MODERN 
FURNITURE 

ARCHITECTURAL  INTERIORS 


CHICAGO 

Fine  zArts   "Building 
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^.  Lowenbein's  Sons,  inc. 

581  MADISON  AVENUE 

Between  56th  and  57th  Streets 

NEW  YORK 


For  Sixty  Years  this  Firm  has  Designed 
and  Executed 

ORIGINAL  DECORATIVE  INTERIORS 

meeting  in  distinctive  forms  the  social 
and  home  requirements  of  the  most  dis- 
criminating clientele.    Especial  design- 
ing of  furniture,  draperies,  etc. 


.,,,„,,.,„..,..,,.,„,,,,, 


P.  JACKSON  HIGGS 
SPECIALIST 

IN 

PERIOD  FURNISHING 


Formerly  President  of 

"&l)t  ^nuBf  of  JJljUtp  <8>ml,"  3lnr. 

PERIOD  FURNITURE 

OBJETS  D'ART 


RARE  ANTIQUES 


REPRODUCTIONS 


An  Interesting  and  Miscellaneous  Collection  on  Exhibition 


■   • 


i, 

Fi 


.  , 
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PERIOD  ROOMS   EXECUTED 


A/so   Specializing    in   Hand   Wrought   Solid  Silver   Services    for 
Wedding  Gifts 

piaza  248i        1 5  EAST  54th  STREET      new  york 
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y^T^  THE    INSTRUMENT  OF  QUALITY 


gj^jr        CLEAR     AS    A     BELL 

[he  liiahest  (zlass  lalkina 
Machine  in  the  World 


-  ifflii 
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VHEN  the  owner  of 
a  handsome  home 
buys  a  phono- 
graph, only  the  best  is 
good  enough.  The  So- 
nora  invariably  is  the 
magnet  to  which  are 
drawn  those  whose 
tastes  are  discriminating 
— those  who  are  experi- 
enced, critical  judges  of 
the  comparative  merit 
of  musical  instruments. 

Famous  for  its  superb  tone, 
for  its  attractive  design  and 
for  its  important  and  exclu- 
sive features,  Sonora  is  the 
choice  of  those  to  whom  su- 
preme quality  is  of  primary 
importance.  Each  Sonora  at 
its  price  represents  matchless 
value. 

SUPERB  UPRIGHT 

AND 

PERIOD  STYLES 
$60  to  $2,500 

Special  designs  will  be 
made  to  order.  We  are  also 
prepared  to  place  Sonora 
equipments  in  treasured  cab- 
inets which  you 
may  now  own. 


m 


Write  today  for  General 

Catalog  2.9  or  Period 

Catalog  ?9.Y 

Sonora 

•ptjotuigrajilj 

(Emttpatttj,  Jnr. 

GEORGE   E.  BRIGHTSON 
President 

NEW    YORK    CITY 

Fifth  Avenue  at  53r<l  Street 
279  Broadway 


Canadian  Distributors: 

I.  MONTAGNES&  CO. 

TORONTO 


NOCTURNE 


Dealers  Everywhere 

Use  Sonora  Semi- 
permanent Needles  for 
ALL  MAKES  of  steel 
needle  records.  They  play  many 
times,  give  a  sweeter  tone  and 
increase  the  records'  life. 

CAUTION!  Beware  of  simi- 
larly constructed  needles  of  in- 
ferior quality. 


The  Earliest  Christian  Art — 
the  School  of  Antioch 


THE  art  of  the  catacombs  is 
not  the  earliest  Christian  art, 
it  would  seem.  Soon  after  the 
death  of  Christ,  it  is  now  main- 
tained, there  grew  up  what  is 
called  the  School  of  Antioch.  It 
is  thought  even  that  portraits  of 
Christ  and  various  of  his  follow- 
ers have  come  to  light,  the  artist 
having  seen  with  his  own  eyes 
probably  the  founders  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Whatever  the  difference  of  opin- 
ion regarding  the  date  of  its  birth, 
the  School  of  Antioch  died  with 
the  invasion  of  the  Arabs  in  the 
Sixth  Century.  On  this  point 
archaeologists  are  agreed. 

Until  recently  almost  nothing 
has  been  published  regarding  the 
various  objects,'  which  from  time 
to  time  for  twenty-five  years  have 
been  leading  us  to  suspect  the  ex- 
istence of  this  distinct  school — a 
school  combining  the  highest  tech- 
nical knowledge  of  the  Greeks  and 
a  peculiar  purely  Syrian  quality — 
a  Christian  quality  it  may  be ;  a 
certain  scrutiny,  a  certain  naivety, 
minute  attention  to  details  and  a 
penetrating  interest  in  character  as 
expressed  in  physiognomy,  similar 
to  that  in  early  Flemish  art. 

Thus  far,  the  identified  examples 
of  this  school  are  not  numerous. 
And  doubtless,  the  treasure  already 
unearthed  is  but  a  small  portion 
1  of  what  the  whole  will  be.  Syrian 
research,  indeed,  has  only  just  be- 
gun. Nevertheless,  what  we  have 
is  sufficient  to  establish  not  only 
the  existence  of  such  a  school  but 
two  different  periods. 

M.  Louis  Brehier,  writing  re- 
cently in  the  Gazette  des  Beaux- 
Arts,  calls  attention  to  two  impor- 
tant specimens  in  New  York  City: 
The  first  is  a  marvelous  silver 
chalice  in  the  possession  of  Kou- 
chatkji  Freres,  of  New  York  and 
Paris.  It  is  called  The  Chalice  of 
Antioch. 

The  other  is  The  Cyprus  Treas- 
ure, in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  the  gift  of  Mr.  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan. 

Without  question  the  Chalice  is 
as  old  as  any  object  of  Christian 
art  yet  discovered.  It  may  be  con- 
siderably older  than  any  other 
known  example.  At  any  rate,  it 
demonstrates  the  characteristics  of 
the  early  and  best  period.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  finer  speci- 
men of  the  latter  period  than  the 
Morgan  gift. 

The  Chalice   of  Antioch 

M.  Brehier,  who  has  seen  only 
photographs  of  the  Chalice,  as- 
signs it  to  the  end  of  the  Second 
Century  at  the  earliest. 

Director  Edward  Robinson,  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum,  Sir 
Charles  Read,  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  M.  Migeon,  of  the 
Louvre,  also,  several  years  ago,  at- 
tested to  its  very  great  antiquity. 

Dr.    Gustavus   Eisen,    however, 


archaeologist,  biologist,  horticul- 
turist, and  one-time  Curator  of  the 
California  University  Museum  of 
Science,  after  more  than  four  years 
of  intensive  investigation,  places  it 
about  the  year  72  A.D. 

THE  Chalice,  which  was  discov- 
ered in  1910  by  some  Arabs  dig- 
ging a  well  near  the  supposed  site 
of  ancient  Antioch,  is  held  by  Dr. 
Eisen  to  show  two  portraits  of 
Christ,  one  as  a  youth  and  one  as 
a  man,  surrounded  by  ten  apos- 
tles, symmetrically  arranged  five  to 
a  side.  The  faces,  though  but  a 
centimeter  long,  show  an  astonish- 
ing individuality,  all  the  more  pro- 
nounced when  magnified  and  pho- 
tographed. Several  are  the  fea- 
tures of  young  men.  Others  are 
old  or  middle  aged,  with  heavy 
beards.  Nearly  all  of  them  show 
the  profile  and  the  ear-lock  of  the 
Hebrews.  One  has  the  outlines  of 
a  Greek ;  and  another,  an  anthro- 
poid homeliness;  while  the  face  of 
Christ  stands  out  beautiful,  oval, 
serene  and  philosophic,  the  brow 
broad  and  the  eyes  deep  set. 

According  to  M.  Brehier,  a 
chalice  cover  in  the  possession  of 
MM.  Kalebdjian  of  Paris  repre- 
sents Christ  as  the  same  type  of 
individual,  surrounded  by  follow- 
ers, portrayed  with  similar  diver- 
sity in  personality.  M.  Brehier 
declares  that  this  is  the  traditional 
Oriental  representation  of  Christ. 

On  the  Kouchatkji  cup,  Christ, 
as  a  youth,  is  opening  a  double 
scroll,  the  scroll  of  the  Law.  As 
a  man,  wrapped  in  the  toga  of  the 
time,  he  lifts  his  arm  with  a  ges- 
ture of  authority. 

AS  to  the  cup's  being  a  Chris- 
tian vessel,  the  symbolism  alone 
would  leave  no  doubt.  The  gen- 
eral decoration  takes  the  form  of 
a  vine  and  its  branches.  Above 
Christ's  head  there  is  a  star  and  a 
descending  dove.  Near  his  hand 
are  the  seven  loaves  and  the  two 
fishes.  The  lamb  also  is  represent- 
ed, as  well  as  the  Roman  eagle 
eating  from  a  Christian  basket. 

Dr.  Eisen's  reasons  for  the  early 
date,  72  A.D.,  are  the  following: 

First,  cups  of  the  peculiar  ovid 
form  of  the  Chalice  were  not  made 
after  the  First  Century. 

Second,  the  workmanship  is 
Greek,  indicating  not  only  the  hand 
of  a  master  sculptor,  trained  in  the 
realistic  traditions  of  Scopas,  but  a 
knowledge  of  Greek  symmetry  as 
expounded  within  the  last  few 
years  by  Mr.  Jay  Hambidge.  And 
such  excellence  of  workmanship 
could  not  have  been  produced  after 
the  First  Century,  as  Greek  art 
declined. 

Third,  the  Boscoreale  Cups 
found  at  Pompeii  and  owned  by 
Baron  Rothschild  are  similar  in 
technique,  design,  shape — despite 
handles — size  and  attention  to  por- 
traiture. It  is  suggested  that  the 
Chalice   and  the   Boscoreale  Cups 
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Beauty  in  the  Home 

The  world  may  be  in  a  turmoil,  business  strenuous  and  exhaust- 
ing; outside  pleasures  not  what  we  have  pictured  them.  But — 
there  is  the  home!  When  we  return  to  it  if  that  too  grates 
upon  exasperated  nerves,  we  may  feel  inclined  to  "throw  things." 
If  it  speaks  of  rest  and  beauty,  then  indeed  we  have  found  our 
haven.  The  influence  of  beautiful  surroundings  for  ourselves  and 
our  friends  is  one  which  goes  deep  into  our  daily  lives. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  PRACTICAL  BOOKS 

Serve  Art  and  Beauty  in  the  Home 

These  arc  most  complete  and  elaborately  illustrated.  All  one 
wishes  to  know  on  each  of  the  subjects  is  found  under  one  cover. 
Almost  every  phase  of  art  in  the  home  is  covered, — interior 
decoration;  furniture;  arts  and  crafts;  rugs;  architecture;  garden 
designing. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Circulars  of  the  Seven  Titles 

THE  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF 

INTERIOR  DECORATION 

By  HAROLD  DONALDSON  EBERLEIN,  ABBOT  McCLURE  and 
EDWARD  STRATTON  HOLLOW  AY 

460  pages  of  text.    300  illustrations  of  Interiors  and  Furniture,  including 
7  plates  in  color,  handsomely  bound  and  boxed.  $7.50  net.  Postage  extra. 

A  thoroughly  comprehensive  and  practical  book.  Covering  the 
furnishing  of  the  small  house  or  apartment  as  well  as  the  palatial 
abode.  The  text  is  fully  illuminated  by  the  300  illustrations  to 
which  references  are  given  at  every  point,  so  that  actual  results 
are  before  the  reader. 

There  is  no  other  one  work  in  which  Period  Decoration, 
British,  Continental  and  American,  and  from  1500  to  the  present 
day,  is  treated. 

Practical  Decoration  and  Furnishing  of  the  house  or  apartment 
today  are  clearly  and  systematically  covered  in  12  chapters  on 
color,  walls,  floors,  windows,  furniture  and  arrangement;  textiles, 
lighting,  mantels,  pictures  and  decorative  accessories. 

THE  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF  PERIOD  FURNITURE.  By  Harold 
Donaldson  Eberlein  and  Abbot  McClure.     Third  Edition.  $7.50 

THE  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF  ORIENTAL  RUGS.  By  Dr.  G.  Grif- 
fin Lewis.     New  Fourth  Edition.  $10.00 

THE  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF  EARLY  AMERICAN  ARTS  AND 
CRAFTS.  By  Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein  and  Abbot  McClure.  $7.50 

THE  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF  ARCHITECTURE.  By  C.  Matlack 
Price.  $7.50 

THE  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF  GARDEN  ARCHITECTURE.  By 
Phebe  Westcott  Humphreys.  $7.50 

THE  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF  OUTDOOR  ROSE  GROWING.  By 
George  C.  Thomas,  Jr.     Fifth  Edition.  $7.50 

Each  volume  profusely  illustrated  in  color,  halftone  and  line,  and  with  charts  and 
maps  where  necessary.  Bound  in  decorated  cloth  Octavo.     In  a  box. 

COLOR  SCHEMES  FOR  THE 
HOME  and  MODEL  INTERIORS 

By  HENRY  W.  FROHNE,  Editor  of  "  Good  Furniture  Magazine," 
and  ALICE  F.  and  BETTINA  JACKSON,  Interior  Decorators 

Practical  Aid  in  Furnishing  or  Improving  Your  Home. 

20  full-page  color  plates  showing  actual  color  schemes  for  rooms — wall  paper,  rugs, 
upholstery  and  details. 

20  full-page  suggestive  instructions  for  the  use  of  these  schemes. 

20  full-page  illustrations  of  fully  furnished  rooms  specially  designed  as  a  guide  to 
furnishing. 

Quarto.         Handsomely  bound.         $4.50  net.         Carriage  extra. 

J.    B.    LIPPINCOTT    COMPANY 


Publishers 


227  So.  Sixth  Street 


Philadelphia 


The  Cup  of  Antioch 


were  made  by  the  same  artist,  who 
was  probably  the  greatest  sculptor 
of  his  day  and  perhaps  a  convert  to 
Christianity. 

Fourth,  after  the  martyrdom  of 
Stephen,  Christians  sought  refuge 
in  Antioch,  then  a  city  with  many 
Greek  inhabitants. 

It  will  be  remembered  that 
Peter,  Barnabas  and  Paul  fostered 
the  colony  thus  begun,  and  later 
that  Constantine  built  a  great  ca- 
thedral there,  when  Antioch  be- 
came the  centre  of  Christianity  in 
the  East,  until  it  was  razed  to  the 
ground  in  526  A.D. 

The  Chalice  consists  of  two 
parts:  a  crude  inner  cup  of  silver 
and  the  exquisite  silver  support, 
just  described,  ornamented  with 
red  gold  at  the  top  and  with  yel- 
low gold  at  the  bottom,  and  so 
carved  in  relief  that  it  gives  the 
appearance  of  heavy  filigree,  the 
background  being  cut  away. 

The  unperforated  inner  cup  is 
so  unfinished  and  clumsy  in  work- 
manship it  may  have  been  a  sacred 
relic,  possibly  a  communion  cup 
used   by  the   disciples. 

It  ought  to  be  explained  that  the 
Chalice  is  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  objects  constituting  the 
Antioch  treasure,  which  includes, 
besides,  three  book  bindings,  a  cru- 
cifix and  another  chalice. 

The  Cyprus  Treasure 

The  influence  of  the  School  of 
Antioch,  with  the  growth  of  Chris- 
tianity, spread  throughout  the  Ro- 
man Empire. 

The  examples  of  the  later  period 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  con- 


sist of  six  silver  plates,  represent- 
ing episodes  in  the  life  of  David, 
and  six  pieces  of  gold  jewelry,  of 
which  coins  make  up  part  of  the 
girdle. 

Portions  of  the  same  treasure 
are  to  be  found  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum and  in  the  Museum  of  Ni- 
cosia, Cyprus.  The  find  was  made 
at  Karavas,  near  the  ancient  site 
of  Lapithos,  in  1899  ar>d  in  1902. 

In  these  plates,  the  former  rev- 
erent preoccupation  with  portrait- 
ure has  disappeared.  The  purpose 
here  is  to  tell  the  story  at  a  glance, 
to  represent  a  spectacle,  the  atten- 
tion being  given  to  movement  and 
the  details  of  the  costume  of  the 
period.  The  background  is  not  cut 
away  to  give  the  appearance  of 
filigree,  nor  is  it  adorned  with  any 
design.  With  the  exception  of  the 
two  small  plates,  the  composition 
is  basically  architectural.  And  on 
the  under  side  of  each  dish  is  a 
series  of  stamps  or  hall-marks. 

What  there  is  in  common  be- 
tween the  very  early  and  the  very 
late  periods  are  the  high  relief,  the 
use  of  gold  for  emphasis  or  decora- 
tion in  line  and  dots,  attention  to 
accessories,  and  a  Hellenistic  use 
and  treatment  of  animals.  In  the 
later  work  the  classical  influence  is 
greatly  debased. 

M.  Brehier  claims  that  the 
realistic  "human  interest"  art  of 
Antioch  triumphed  in  the  Middle 
Ages  over  the  geometric  Persian 
and  the  symbolic  Egyptian-Hel- 
lenic influences,  so  variously  and 
frequently  discernible. 

E.  W.  P. 
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E  desire  to  announce 
our  removal  to  a  new 
and  more  commodi^ 
ous  location  at 


450  Madison  Avenue 

Corner  of  50th  Street 

An   early    inspection   of  our 
greatly  augmented  stock  is  invited. 


Charles  R.Yandell  £r  Co. 


ESTABLISHED  1871 


M.  J.   Kilmartin 


450  Madison  Avenue 

at  50th  Street 
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Circular     Upon     Request 

ALL    DUNHILL    PIPES    BEAR    THE    ROUND 
WHITE     DOT     AND    ARE     STAMPED 

LONDON 


M.  M.  IMPORTING  CO. 

6  East  45  th  Street        New  Yo  k 

Sole  Agents  in  the  United  States 


FLORENCE  S.  BASS 

21    EAST   49IH   STREET 
INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 
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URNITURE,  DRAPERIES.  FABRICS, 
WALL  AND  FLOOR  COVERINGS, 
DECORATIVE  PAINTINGS,  LAMPS, 
SHADES    MIRRORS  AND  POTTERY 


TELEPHONE: 
PLAZA  3344 


IRVING  2CASSON- 

AH  DAVENPORT  CO 


INTERIOR  DECORATORS  & 
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It  pays  to  look  for 
this  watermark — 

eU  WEATMAH 

—  recognized  by  thousands  ot 
Artists  and  Architects  the  world 
over  as  the  high-watermark  of 
paper  excellence. 

It  stands  for  perfection  of 
surface  and  sizing,  strength  of 
fibre,  positive  purity  of  material. 
Every  sheet  is 

genuine  hand  made 

from  pure  white  rag  only,  and 
tub  sized. 

The  watermark  guarantees  all 
this. 

Stocked  by  Dealers  in  High- 
grade  Artists'  Materials. 

If  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  Whatman 
Papers  or  Boards,  write  direct  to 

H.  Reeve  Angel  &  Co. 


INCORPORATED 


7- 1 1  Spruce  St.,  New  York  City 

Sole  Mill  Representatives  for  the  Continen'.  of 
North  America 
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% w\t\  fHanljatian  Bqnntt 

50  West  77th  Street;   at  gateway  of  Central  Park 


An  Ideal  Stopping  Place  for  Motorists 


A  select  family  hotel — convenient  to  everything — yet  comfortably 
distant  from  the  area  of  confusion.     Modern  garage  in   connection. 

Tariff  in  Moderation. 


Npui  fork's  (ftnnlpat  ICoratiott 


'The  Beggar's  Opera,"  front  a  print  by  Hogarth 


The  London  Musical  Season 


(Continued  from  page  250) 


and  loose  with  women's  hearts. 
The  women  laugh  at  human  laws 
and  morals.  As  for  the  dialogue, 
it  is  quite  unrestrained.  Less  in 
the  acted  version,  though,  than  in 
the  printed  text.  The  music,  dis- 
regarding immoralities,  enchants 
one  by  its  light  and  gracious  lilts. 
At  least  three  numbers  in  the  score 
are  little  gems,  perfect  in  form 
and  style  and  full  of  melody.  You 
would  look  far  to  find  the  equals 
of  those  songs.  The  gem  of  gems, 
maybe,  is  Macheath's  solo  in  the 
second  act. 

IT  is  sung  as  Lucy  and  Polly, 
one  on  either  side,  cling  gently  to 
the  highwayman  and  woo  him. 
And,  like  some  others,  it  ends  up 
with  nonsense — a  tol  de  rol  re- 
frain, to  make  it  comic. 

The  third  gem  is  a  trio  in  the 
last  act.  Besides  these,  in  "The 
Beggar's  Opera"  we  get  two  songs 
with  which  all  London  used  to 
sing,  the  rowdy,  lilting  air  called 
"Lilibullero"  and  the  long  popu- 
lar "Green  Sleeves." 

At  Hammersmith  the  music  of 
the  "Opera"  has  been  re-scored. 
The  orchestra  includes  archaic  in- 
struments, among  them  a  viol 
d'amore,  a  viol  di  gamba,  and  what 
may  or  may  not  have  been  a  gen- 
uine harpischord. 

You  may  hear  "The  Beggar's 
Opera"  in  New  York  some  day. 
The  London  management  has  had 
more  than  one  offer  to  produce  it 
on  your  side.  It  will  be  caviare  to 
the  Broadway  public,  I'm  afraid, 
unless  the  company  now  singing  it 
at  Hammersmith  goes  over,  too. 
In  the  right  theatre,  and  with  the 
original  company,  I  feel  quite  sure 


it  would  repeat  the  great  success 
it  has  won  here — thanks  very  large- 
ly to  the  three  chief  serious  artists 
in  the  cast  and  above  all  to  Fred- 
erick Ranalow  ( Macheath),  a 
noted  baritone,  who  has  interpreted 
Hans  Sachs  at  Covent  Garden ; 
thanks  to  Miss  Locke,  in  the  small 
part  of  Jennie  Diver,  one  of  the 
captain's  sweethearts;  and  also 
thanks  to  the  conductor,  Mr. 
Goosens,  who,  bye  the  bye,  is  a 
composer  of  much  talent. 

"The  Mikado,"  "Patience, 
"Pinafore,"  "The  Pirates,"  are  all 
suggested  in  Gay's  "Beggar's 
Opera,"  their  direct  ancestor.  It 
was  from  Gay  and  the  songs  with 
which  Gay  eked  out  his  disgrace- 
fully smart  dialogue  that  Gilbert 
learned  a  great  many  of  his  tricks, 
and  Sullivan  derived  much  of  his 
music.  The  analogies  at  times  are 
clear  and  startling  The  "Titwil- 
low"  song,  for  example,  "The 
Flowers  That  Bloom  in  the 
Spring,"  "The  Punishment  and  the 
Crime"  song,  the  countless  patter 
songs  at  which  we  have  all  laughed, 
are  in  the  masterpiece  of  Gay.  Not 
full-fledged,  if  you  will,  but  in  the 
egg.     So  are  some  other  things. 

BUT  it  is  not  alone  the  glitter- 
ing words  and  lines  which  set 
one  thinking  of  "The  Mikado"  or 
"Pirates,"  it  is  the  dry,  ironic  point 
of  view  of  Gay,  the  lilts  of  the 
light  songs,  the  whole  topsy-turvy 
character  of  his  "Opera."  Gay 
was  as  unmistakably  the  literary 
grandfather  of  W.  S.  Gilbert — the 
Gilbert  of  the  comic  opera  books 
— as  the  inventors  of  the  songs 
sung  in  that  work  were  the  fore- 
runners of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan. 


Help  in  Decoration  by  Correspondence 


THE  editors  of  Arts  &  Decoration  invite  correspondence  from 
any  of  their  readers  who  may  be  in  doubt  concerning  matters  of  fur-  * 
nishing  and  decoration.     Little  doubts  as  to  color,  fabrics  and  furniture 
often  arise  which  our  experts  would  be  glad  to  discuss,  if  the  matter  is 
laid  before  them  through  correspondence. 
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Qenuine  Sfceed^urniture 

Will  Last  a  Lifetime 

DISTINCTIVE  MODELS 
for  Homes  of  Refinement,  Clubs  and  Yachts 

By  patronizing  a  Shop  that  Specializes 
in  Reed  Furniture  you  have  the  advan- 
tages of  Exclusiveness,  Unusual  Designs, 
Preeminence  in  Quality,  and  Reliability. 


CRETONNES,  CHINTZES,  UPHOLSTERY  FABRICS 
Interior     Decorating 


TKe  REED  SHOP  Inc. 

581  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 

"Booklet  of  Reed  Furniture"  forwarded  on  receipt  of  25c  p-stage 
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A  BIT  OF  PARIS 
ON  THE  PLAZA 


SEER  at  the  Sherry  Shop  for  the 
table  favor  that  is  unlike  others— 
for  all  the  little  things  that  delight 
the  eye  at  a  luncheon,  a  tea,  a  banqut  t 
or  a  buffet  supper. 

You  will  find  dainties  fashioned  with 
the  chic  born  of  Paris,  but  with  an 
appeal  that  is  universal. 

5th  Avenue  at  58th  Street,  New  York 

CHARLKS  RICHARD  WILSON.  Manager 
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The 

COLONY 
SHOPS 


ANTIQUES 

FROM  6VERY 

Period  and  Place 


Spanish  Vargueno,  1 6th  Century 
Draper  fronts  of  carved  bone,  decorated  in  gold  and  colors 

NSBURO    6s    LEVY,   397  Madison  Ave. ,  New  York 
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VASE 


Beautifully  hand-decorated. 
Background     silver    yellow 
and    violet   of  iron.       Pink 
and  white  roses.     Individua 
design. 


22  in.  high,  10  in.  wide 


The  Wetherby  Studio 

213  James  Street 
Syracuse  New  York 
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NEW  SCHQQL 

DESIGN  ■  ■  ■  PAINTING 

and  ILLVSTRATION 

Commercial  Illustration,  Poster  Advertising,  Lettering,  Book  Illustra- 
tion and  Decoration,  Cartooning,  Stage  and  Costume  Design, 
Fashion  Drawing,  Interior  Decoration,  Wall  Paper  and 
Textile  Design,  Drawing  and  Painting. 

Two  Years'  Diploma  Course — Day  and  Evening  Classes 
Before  Deciding  Your  Winter  Plans  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

DOUGLAS  JOHN  CONNAH,  Director 

248  BOYLSTON    STREET 
BOSTON  MASSACHVSETTS 
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LEAVENS    FURNITURE 

The  careful,  discriminating  purchaser  plans  a' home  that  will  become  more 
beautiful  as  the  years  go  by — which  both  in  exterior  and  interior  appear- 
ance will  take  on  additional  charm  as  it  grows'older. 

He  selects 

LEAVENS 

COLONIAL 

FURNITURE 

for  interiors,  knowing  that  like  the  house 
itself  this  wonderful  furniture  will  grow  old 
gracefully — remaining  always  in  vogue  and 
satisfying  even  the  most  fastidious  taste. 
Personal  preference  may  be  exercised  in  the  matter  of  finish.  We  will 
gladly  supply  unfinished  pieces  if  desired,  to  be  finished  to  match  any  interior. 

Write  for  set  No.  6  of  illustrations  and  Leaeens  stains. 

William  Leavens  6-  Co.,  Inc. 

22  Canal  Street  Manufacturers  Boston,  Mass. 


No.  11164 

Chrysanthemum 
Basket 

27" x  22" 

^Ste*' 

V 

filled  with  yellow  Chrysanthe- 
mums,   Autumn    Foliage  with 
ribbon  to  match. 

Each  $3.95 

Our  catalogue  No.    11,  illustrated   in 
colors,  free  for  the  asking. 

m 

FRANKfNETSCHERT 

61   Barclay  St.           New  York 

Two  attractive  models  from  the  children's  department  of  L.  P.  Hollander 
&  Son,  in  which  the  aim  has  been  to  achieve  correct  lines  and  simplicity 


Fifth  Avenue  and  Paris 

(Continued  from  page  252) 

By  CONSTANTIN  GUYS,  FILS.     ■ 


THE  showings  of  the  new  Fall 
styles  have  been  held.  And  the 
Verdict?  The  verdict  was  ren- 
dered by  Solomon  some  time  ago, 
when  he  remarked  that  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun.  Paris 
and  Fifth  Avenue  agree.  The 
prophets  who  remained  faithful  to 
the  elementary  principles  of  the 
art  of  Dress  are  vindicated. 

Fifth  Avenue  and  Paris  show- 
ings are  largely  in  accord  on 
sleeve  length,  skirt  length  and  col- 
ors. Here  and  there  minor  varia- 
tions show  the  failure  of  trying  to 
be  original  when  you  have  nothing 
vital  to  offer. 

This  situation  should  help  dress 
as  an  art  by  doing  away  with 
artificially  fostered  rivalry  between 
France  and  America.  We  have 
much  to  learn  from  every  creative 
source,  and  the  sense  of  humor  of 
the  American  woman  excellently 
balances  the  genius  of  the  French 
for  emphasis. 

The  illustrations  chosen  for  this 
month's  department  merge  the 
fashions  of  the  new  season  with 
those  unchanging  principles  of  art 
which  have  no  season.  The  most 
striking  achievement  seems  to  us 
embodied  in  the  ermine  wrap, 
which  is  not  only  sumptuous  as 
most  wraps  of  this  kind,  but  shows 
an  unusual  effect  of  artistic  ele- 
gance in  the  lines  of  the  drapery. 
The  introduction  of  artistic  lines 
in  the  design  of  furs  is  a  manifes- 
tation over  which  we  rejoice,  be- 
cause in  too  many  instances  furs 
follow  conventional  and  stereo- 
typed forms,  whereas,  in  fact,  fur 
materials   may  be  shaped   with   as 


much  originality  as  the  fabrics  of 
a  dress. 

A  further  study  in  drapery  as 
applied  to  fur  is  given  in  the  illus- 
tration of  the  squirrel  wrap,  the 
folds  of  which  are  genuinely 
artistic. 

THE  afternoon  gown  featured 
does  not  require  comment  for 
material  or  embroidery.  It  is  in- 
teresting, because  the  lines  of  the 
dress  add  to  the  natural  chic  of  the 
figure,  and  this  effect  is  further  en- 
hanced by  the  straight  panels.  This 
type  of  dress  reveals  the  specific 
American  smartness,  to  which  ref- 
erence has  been  made  in  previous 
articles. 

The  long  train  of  the  evening 
gown  shown  on  page  252  mitigates 
what  might  be  considered  an  ex- 
treme style,  and  at  the  same  time 
adds  the  classical  beauty  of  the 
Greek  line. 

The  illustrations  of  the  chil- 
dren's models  (ages  twelve  to 
fourteen)  convey  the  thought 
which  mature  styles  sometimes 
lack.  Since  line  is  the  governing 
principle  of  the  art  of  dress,  it  is 
important  that  knowledge  of  the 
correct  line  should  be  implanted  in 
childhood.  If  we  are  to  develop  a 
school  of  good  taste  in  this  coun- 
try, the  foundation  must  be  laid 
with  the  youngest  generation, 
whose  clothes  are  incarnated  with 
simplicity  and  restraint  which  in 
later  life  will  become  chic  ele- 
gance. The  two  models  were 
chosen  because  they  illustrated  the 
principle  of  correct  line  and  are 
simple  without  being  severe. 
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A  NY  dry  goods   or  department  store  has  Standish 
Drapery  Fabrics  to  show  you  for  any  decorative 
purpose      American   made    Cretonnes,   dyed   fabrics, 
curtain  madras,  voile,  scrim,  marquisette. 


ELMS  &  SELLON 
STANDISH-MILLS 

NEW  YORK  906  Broadway 

Boston  Chicago     _         Philadelphia 

San  Francisco 
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RISING  &  NELSON   SLATE    CO. 

WEST  PAWLET,  VERMONT 
Architects'  Service  Dept.,  101  Park  Ave..  N.  Y.  City 

Sine*  l$*9  Mint!  on*  Makti  of  Roofing  Slott 
CHICAGO     ::     BOSTON 


The  Juilliard  Five  Millions  for  Music 


For  sharp  contrasts  and 
graduating  tones — 
Dixon's  Eldorado. 

For  values  and  details — 
for  high  lights  and 
shadows — Dixon's  El- 
dorado. 

For  every  need  of  the 
artist — for  soft  effects 
on  cameo — for  the  joy 
of  penciling — 
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"Vie  master drawing  pencit 

SAMPLE  OFFER 

Write  to  us  on  your  letterhead,  tell  us 
the  work  you  do,  and  we  will  mail  you 
full-length  free  samples  of  your  favorite 
leads.  Also  write  for  interesting  free 
booklet — "'Finding  Your  Pencil." 


JOSEPHDIXONCRUCIBLE  CO.,  Pekcii.Deii.,162  -J.  Jersey  City.  N.J. 
Canadian  Distributors:— A.  R.  MacDougall  &  Co..  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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tions  for  novelties.  Whenever  a 
director  found  a  work  which,  with 
his  experience  of  the  public  taste, 
he  considered  worth  producing,  he 
should  notify  the  trustees  of  the 
fund,  who  would,  upon  the  per- 
formance of  his  work,  pay  to  the 
composer  a  lump  sum,  say  five 
hundred  dollars  for  a  symphony, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
for  a  symphonic  poem,  or  for  a 
string  quartet,  or  other  large 
chamber-music  work.  Due  precau- 
tion should  of  course  be  taken 
that  only  performing  organizations 
of  recognized  standing  should  be 
allowed  to  nominate  composers. 

SIMPLE  as  this  plan  is,  it  has  a 
number  of  far-reaching  advan- 
tages that  will  appear  the  more  as 
one  meditates  its  probable  working 
out  in  practice.  First  of  all,  it  gets 
as  near  the  source  of  lastingly  cor- 
rect judgment  of  merit— the  gen- 
eral public — as  it  seems  in  any  way 
possible  to  get,  by  calling  on  the 
practical,  experienced,  and  non- 
academic  judgment  of  performing 
directors,  eliciting  their  co-opera- 
tion by  ministering  to  their  natural 
desire  to  find  novelties  of  worth. 
Similarly,  their  experience  guaran- 
tees, as  far  as  possible,  the  prompt 
elimination  of  all  that  mass  of 
botch-work  which  always  forms 
such  a  preliminary  impediment  in 
all  plans  for  aiding  composition. 
Thus  the  chance  of  finding  the 
really  original  and  vigorous  works, 
of  disentangling  them  from  the 
half-baked  stuff  on  the  one  hand 
and  from  the  merely  clever  reflec- 
tions of  prevailing  modes  on  the 
other,  seems  better  here  than  in 
plans  less  closely  correlated  to  the 
play  of  supply  and  demand. 

The     conditions     under     which 
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the  composer  would  work  would 
be  similarly  favorable  to  the 
production  of  his  best.  His  free- 
dom would  be  complete.  He  could 
write  anything  that  it  occurred  to 
him  to  write,  finish  it  without 
hurry,  and  revise  at  leisure.  There 
would  be  nothing  speculative  in  the 
transaction,  no  demoralizing  sug- 
gestion of  big  plums  being  held  in 
reserve  to  reward  big  effects.  On 
the  contrary,  the  whole  affair 
would  be  quite  simple  and  business- 
like. John  Smith  would  know 
that  if  he  wrote  a  quartet  for 
strings  that  the  Flonzaley  Quartet, 
let  us  say,  considered  good  enough 
to  play,  he  would  receive  enough 
for  it  to  pay  for  copying  score  and 
parts  and  give  him  a  little  return 
for  his  time — not  very  much,  but 
possibly  enough  to  justify  him  in 
spending  time  on  another  quartet 
bye  and  bye.  In  fact,  the  money 
return  would  be  sufficient  to  help 
the  man  with  a  real  vocation  for 
composing  to  gratify  it,  to  his  own 
happiness  and  the  great  benefit  of 
society,  and  not  enough  to  tempt 
the  bounders  and  the  gamblers  to 
waste  their  time  perpetrating 
"prize-winners."  Isn't  that  about 
the  effect  we  want  to  have  on  com- 
position, so  far  as  financial  mat- 
ters have  any  effect  at  all  on  artis- 
tic production  ?  If  Griffes  had  re- 
ceived a  small  payment  for  some 
of  his  earlier  works,  played  by  the 
Barrere  Ensemble,  the  Flonzaley 
Quartet,  and  other  well-known 
groups,  might  he  not  have  driven 
himself  a  little  less  in  copying  the 
parts  of  "Kubla  Khan"?  At  any 
rate,  I  should  like  to  see  such  a 
plan  given  a  fair  trial.  I  am  sure 
it  would  do  less  harm,  and  think  it 
might  do  far  more  good,  than  the 
prize  competitions. 


1>l 


An  Amendment 


J.   A.   JUDD, 

Publisher  Arts  &  Decora- 
tion. 

Dear  Sir — I  am  quoting  from 
an  article  published  in  the  July 
Arts  &  Decoration  : 

"The  powerful  landscapist  Thomas 
Hotchkiss  owned  at  Rome  the  two 
amazing  panels  of  the  Life  of  Primi- 
tive Man,  by  Piero  di  Cosimo,  which 
are  now  the  chief  attractions  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum.  They  lay  for 
years  disregarded  in  the  storage  room 
of  the  Museum,  until  a  British  dealer 
discovered  them  and  brought  about 
their  reluctant  exhibition,  some  twen- 
ty years  ago." 

Now  the  facts  are  that  these 
two  pictures  were  purchased  at  a 
public  sale  here  in  New  York  by 
Robert  Gordon,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Elihu  Vedder,  several  years 
prior  to  my  appointment  as  Cura- 
tor of  the  Department  of  Paint- 
ings, and  were  found  by  me,  with 
other  valuable  works,  in  the  store- 
rooms in  the  basement  of  the  Mu- 
seum. By  my  direction,  they  were 
removed  to  my  studio  for  examina- 
tion, repairs,  and  restoration.  Upon 
one  of  Mr.   Dowdswell's  visits,   I 


took  him  in  a  friendly  way  into 
my  inner  studio  and  showed  him 
the  two  Cosimos,  which  he  imme- 
diately attributed  to  Piero  di  Co- 
simo. I  accepted  the  attribution, 
recalling,  as  I  did,  the  Cosimo  in 
the  National  Gallery  in  London. 

For  the  attribution  I  was  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Dowdswell ;  for  a 
recognition  of  the  artistic  value  of 
the  works  I  was  indebted  to  no 
one. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to 
know  that  these  panels  were  fin- 
ished with  a  plastic  surface,  which 
cracked  and  peeled  off  in  patches, 
and  during  the  months  which  it 
took  to  restore  them  one  of  the 
most  prominent  single  figures 
dropped  out  and  broke  into  frag- 
ments when  it  struck  the  floor.  It 
was  patched  up  as  well  as  possible, 
but  finally  a  whole  figure  was  re- 
painted in  its  place.  Find  it  who 
can !  When  the  restorations  were 
complete,  the  panels  were  joyfully 
— not  reluctantly — put  into  the 
Galleries  for  exhibition. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Geo.  H.  Story. 
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American  Antiques 

THE  interests  of  our  clients  are 
served  by  the  personal  direction 
of  Charles  Woolsey  Lyon,  the  son  of 
the  late  Irving  Whitall  Lyon,  M.D., 
author  of  "Colonial  Furniture  of  New 
England."  Mr.  Lyon  is  a  collector 
and  recognized  authority  on  early 
American  antiques  and  works  of  art. 


vm 


Charles  Woolsey  Lyon 

INCORPORATED 

416  Madison  Avenue 

near  Forty-eighth  Street 

New  York 


:* 


EARLY  AMERICAN  CORNER  CUPBOARD 
Circa  1760 


mm 
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Paris 


New   York 


During  the  Summer  months 

at 

Southampton, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Will  locate  on  September  1st  at 
16  West  56th  Street,  New  York 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


THE 

MARGARET  RYAN 
COMPANY 


i i' - 


Will  open  in  September 

a  shop 

at  444  Madison  Avenue 

(between  49th  and  SOth  Sts.) 


III'IIOIIII '(Ill 


With  a  very  fine  line  of  18th 
Century  French  and  English 
Furniture  and  objects  of  art, 
which  she  has  recently  pur- 
chased abroad  and  which 
are  now  en  route. 


INTERIOR      PAINTING     EXTERIOR 

JOSEPH  DILLON  &-  SONS 
DECORATORS 

Eiublithtd  110  Yean 

715  MADISON  AVE  .  at  63d  St.     Tel   Plaz»  7098 
NEW  YORK 

ARRANGEMENT     NOW  BEING  MADE  FOR  OUT  0F-T0WN  W^RK 


TDAKfSACK  the  Temples  of  Old  B. 

dad  and  you'll  not  find  Oriental  Ri 

to  match  the  collection  of  Harry  As  lank 

Sarouks,  Kermanshahs,  Bokharas  and  C 
nese  Rugs,  too, — of  the  Colorful  Lustre 
Gems, — and  all  so  Unbelievably  Lo\>?  Priced. 

HARRY  ASL<ANIAN 

259  FIFTH  AVENUE —  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Organized 
1853 


('ash  Capital 
$6,000,000 


SERVICE  UNSURPASSED 

ELBRIDGEG.  SNOW,  President 

THE  HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


Aircraft,  Automobile  (Complete  Cover  in 
Combination  Policy),  Earthquake,  Explo- 
sion, Fire  and  Lightning,  Hail,  Marine 
(Inland  and  Ocean),  Parcel  Post,  Profits 
and  Commissions,  Registered  Mail,  Rents, 
Rental  Values,  Riot  and  Civil  Commo- 
tion, Sprinkler  Leakage,  Tourists'  Bag- 
gage, Use  and  Occupancy,  Windstorm. 

STRENGTH       REPUTATION       SERVICE 


THEDLO  W-  DECORATORS 

12  East  48th  Street 


Creators  of  Smart  Interiors 
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ANTIQUES 


FROM  SUSSEX,  ENGLAND 

comes  a  collection  of  genuine  old  oak  furniture,  of 
the  Jacobean  and  Tudor  periods  such  as  no  other 
gallery  has  had  to  offer  in  many  years. 

Graciously  massive  in  proportions,  sturdy  in  con- 
struction, elegantly  carved,  subdued  with  age,  these 
refectory  tables,  joint  stools,  cupboards,  hutches 
and  gateleg  tables  breathe  the  hospitable  spirit 
of  the  old  manor  houses. 

In  addition,  there  is  an  old  Tudor  needlework 
screen,  several  chairs,  a  chest  on  a  stand,  several 
cushions  and  other  ornaments  to  complete  the  fur- 
nishing of  a  room  in  the  style  of  this  period. 


Genuine  old  English  Court  Cupboard   from 

the  collection  of  Jacobean  and  Tudor  oak 

now  in  the  Lans  Gallery. 


554  Madison  Ave.    comer  55th-- street    New  York 
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Famous  Organists  who 

hart  recorded  for  the 

IP 'ilte  Philharmonic  Organ 


JOS.  BONNET 

Paris,  France 

M.  ENRICO  BOSSI 

Milan,  Italy 

SAMUELJA.  BALDWIN 
New  York  City 

F.J.  BREITENBACH 

Cathedral  of  Lucerne 

CLARENCE  EDDY 

Chicago 

WILLIAM  FAULKES 

Liverpool,  England 

CHARLES  HEINROTH 

Carnegielnstitute.Pittsburgh 

ALFRED  HOLLINS 

Edinburgh,  Scotland 

EDWIN  H.  LEMARE 

London,  England 

T.  TFRTTUS  NOBLE 
St.  Thomas's  Church,  N.  Y. 

V.  WOLSTENHOLME 
i,outh  Hampstead,  England 

AND  OTHERS 


S™ 


In  planning  for  a  well-appointed 
Music  Room  consider 


The  Welte  Philharmonic  Pipe  Organ 

Which  gives  an  absolutely  true  repro- 
duction of  the  individual  performances 
of  the  most  famous  organists. 

The  expression  and  characteristic  choice  of  the  various  stops  so 
recorded  are  reproduced  automatically,  requiring  no  personal  man- 
ipulation, or  by  moving  a  lever  thus  allowing  the  manipulation  of 
expression  and  stops  by  hand,  the  amateur  can  follow  his  own  taste. 
Likewise  playable  from  the  keyboard  manually. 

The  fact  that  the  artistic  personality  of  the  performer  is 
musically  photographed — so  to  speak,  by  the  wonderful 
Welte  Philharmonic  Pipe  Organ  is  so  astounding  that  cold 
print  entirely  fails  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extra- 
ordinary fidelity  with  which  the  impressions  are  reproduced. 

—  Edwin  H.  Lemare, 

(famous  Composer-Organist) 

THE  WELTE -MIGNON  STUDIOS 

665-7-9  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Detailed  information  on  requirements  for  organ  installations  mailed  on  request. 


A  few  of  the  many 

Patrons  of  the 

Welte  Philharmonic  Organ 


HOBART  AMES 

ALFRED  E.  CLEGG 

THOS.  N.  McCARTER 

CHARLES  DEERING 

JAMES  DEERING 

DAN'L  GUGGENHEIM 

EDWARD  H.  INMAN 

ALBERT  H.  LOEB 

E.  W.  MEYER,  JR. 

WILLIAM  H.  MINER 

GEORGE  D.  PRATT 

JOHN  J.  RASKOB 

DR.  PRESTON  P. 

SATTERWHITB 

FRED.  O.  SPEDDEN 

J.  HARRINGTON         '    ! 
WALKER 

AND  OTHERS 


J 
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SIEGER 

Ifie  most  valuable  piano  in  the  world 

\tfE  enrich  our  lives  with  the 
possession  of  exquisite  things. 
But  compare  the  mute  beauty  of 
a  finely  fashioned  vase  or  colorful 
canvas  with  the  living,  singing 
tone  of  a  Steger  grand  piano  and 
you  will  understand  the  bond  of 
friendship  which  exists  between 
legions  of  Steger  owners  and  the  in- 
struments they  have  come  to  love. 

STEGER   &  SONS 

Piano  Manufacturing  Company 

Founded  by  John  V.  Steger,  1879 
Steger  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Factories  at  Steger, Illinois 

I/it's  a  Stegei — it's  the  finest  reproducing 
phonograph  in  the  world. 


The  Louis  XIV 
Antique  Co. 

(UnrioaitiMB,  (§b\tU  b  Art 

Jntmor  irroratinns 

tarm.  Paintings,  Pnrrrlaina 

BraMFrim,  (Plb  (Ehinizrn 

Anttnnr  Irtnrla 

dlhinrar  (Santinna 

Nine  East  Fifty -fifth  St. 

Plaza  2/83  NeW    York 


TtL  5281  cmae 
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New/ork 
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LAMP  SHADES 

PAINTED  FURNITURE 

SCREENS,  TRAYS 

SCRAP  BASKETS 

DESK  SETS 


55anrhratrr 
@hnp 

iEtinltBb 

Italian 

anu 
(Eolontal 

(SIbbb.  &ilnrr  and  Anttqnr 
jFnmitnrr 

517  Madison  Ave.,  near  53rd  St. 
NEW  YORK 


Smart  models  that 
suggest  distinction 
and  charm  at  very 
moderate    prices. 

MOURADIAN 

T.I  J  LOR    FOR     GENTLEWOMEN 

TAILOR   MADE  FROCKS 

25  WEST  55th  STREET 

SSSSftgg  NEW  YORK 


Hand-Made  Morocco  Carpets 

BEAUTIFUL     DESIGNS 
DAZZLING  VARIETIES 

Straigkt  from  the  Arabian  Looms 

Carefully  selected  for  the  American  taste  by  our  experts  at 

Rabat,  Salek,  Fez,  Marakeck,  etc. 

Shipped  direct  by 

G.   V.    BOLAND,  Tangier 

Telegraphic  Address :    BOLAND,  Tangier 
ABC,   Fifth  Edition,  Code  used  Terms  50%  cash  with  orders 


The  End  of  America's  Apprenticeship 

in  Art 


(  Continued  from  page  231 ) 


Homer?  How  many  of  us  went 
to  see  the  exhibition  of  his  master- 
ful water  colors  in  the  Brooklyn 
Museum  a  few  years  ago?  How 
much,  I  wonder,  of  the  apprecia- 
tion which  was  his  due  did  he  re- 
ceive? This  is,  of  course,  often  the 
fate  of  an  artist.  But  abroad,  at 
least,  if  an  artist  is  admired,  he  is 
made  much  of ;  his  efforts  are  rec- 
ognized by  the  State,  and  he  him- 
self is  treated  like  a  serious  member 
of  society.  After  all,  a  producer 
needs  an  audience.  No  matter  how 
great  the  flame  nor  how  uncontrol- 
lable the  desire  for  expression,  he 
must  be  heard  or  given  the  chance 
to  show  what  he  can  do.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  he  receive  applause 
or  win  laurels.  Of  course  it  is 
pleasant  to  win,  but  to  win  purely 
for  the  sake  of  winning  is  nothing. 
Artists  produce  pot-boilers  as  a 
result  of  the  desire  to  win.  Col- 
lege athletics  become  professional- 
ized ;  in  business  we  resort  to  a  sac- 
rifice of  morals;  in  politics  to  a 
misuse  of  public  funds.  Success  is 
not  the  only  sign  of  achievement. 

IT  is  about  time  that  the  ridicu- 
lous myth  which  has  grown  up 
about  artists,  believed  not  only  by 
the  "bourgeoisie"  but  by  almost 
every  one,  this  myth  of  the  artist's 
outrageous  behavior,  his  "tempera- 
ment" (horrible  word)  and  his 
laziness — it  is  about  time  that  the 
falsity  of  this  myth  should  be  rec- 
ognized. The  same  indiscretions 
take  place  among  artists  as  among 
laborers,  business  men,  shop  keep- 
ers and  men  in  all  walks  of  life. 
When  these  indiscretions  appear  in 
the  artistic  world,  they  are  made 
more  public,  and  they  are  heralded 
with  joy  by  the  people  who  love 
to  say  "I  told  you  so."  Unfortu- 
nately some  freaks  calling  them- 
selves artists,  but  who  are  merely 
in  search  of  notoriety,  are  doing 
much  to  encourage  this  false  idea 
in  the  minds  of  the  public. 

You  cannot  lead  an  idle  life  if 
you  are  going  to  be  an  artist,  other- 
wise there  would  be  a  surfeit  of 
geniuses!  If  an  artist's  scope  is  not 
big,  his  art  will  not  be  big,  arid 
for  that  he  must  be  educated  as  a 
human  being  as  well  as  a  techni- 
cian. His  hours  are  less  regular 
than  a  business  man's,  but  that  does 
not  mean  that  he  works  less  hours. 
I  am  now  speaking  of  the  great 
artist,  for  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
those  men  who  refuse  to  educate 
themselves  along  broad  lines,  or 
with  those  men  who  are  afraid  to 
work  with  a  master  because  they 
may  lose  their  "individuality." 
Such  "individuality"  is  far  better 
lost.  The  more  an  artist  knows 
and  the  better  he  knows  it,  the 
greater  artist  he  will  be — unless  he 
is  a  "mutt,"  and  then  it  doesn't 
matter  any  way. 

It  would  seem  that  the  study  of 
the  beautiful,  the  cultivation  of 
higher    attributes    combined    with 


the  joy  in  sight,  which  is  part  of  an 
artist's  life,  should  bring  out  fine 
traits  instead  of  ugly  ones. 

At  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  La 
Farge,  in  speaking  at  the  Chicago 
Institute  of  Art  to  an  audience  of 
young  artists,  said:  "Notwith- 
standing my  great  age,  I  am  still  a 
student." 

In  the  last  half  of  the  last  cen- 
tury appeared  the  Hals  influence. 
The  modern  idea  of  laying  on  paint 
was  changed  by  a  study  of  the  great 
Dutchman's  ideas.  The  French 
school,  which  up  to  this  moment 
presented  all  details,  was  soon  to 
be  revolutionized  by  an  American. 
Sargent  came  on  the  scene,  and  in- 
stead of  painting  details,  painted 
the  impression  of  what  he  saw. 
The  admiration  of  Hals  changed 
the  microscopic  way  of  looking  at 
things.  It  is  of  real  importance  to 
notice  that  it  was  for  an  American 
to  apply  the  lesson  taught  by  the 
Dutchman,  and  to  add  to  it  his 
own  interpretation.  I  have  heard 
many  of  the  younger  artists  of  to- 
day scoff  at  Sargent.  It  is  rather 
the  fashion  among  a  certain  crowd. 
I  have  heard  the  same  men  admire 
a  Lucien  Simon,  and  rightly  so; 
but  if  it  had  not  been  for  Sargent, 
would  the  eyes  of  the  Frenchman 
ever  have  been  opened?  Sargent 
renders  on  the  canvas  the  gener- 
alization of  his  subject,  just  as 
O'Connor  renders  it  in  sculpture.     W] 

In  other  countries,  very  briefly, 
this  is  what  was  taking  place.  It 
was  a  great  moment  in  France, 
historically  and  politically,  and  in 
consequence  it  was  a  great  moment 
for  the  arts  in  France.  David 
and  his  distinguished  pupil  Ingres 
were  the  last  exponents  of  the 
Academicians.  Delaroche  and 
Laurens  might  be  called  their  fol- 
lowers. There  were  many  painters 
in  France  at  that  time,  many  good 
painters  and  a  few  great  ones. 
Corot  had  as  antecedents  the  Flor- 
entine landscapists ;  Baudry's  dec- 
orative work  had  elegance;  Meis- 
sonier's  was  the  microscopic  man- 
ner of  looking  at  life.  Benjamin 
Constant's  portraits  were  charac- 
terized by  vigorous  brush  work. 

THEN  came  in  a  new  school. 
It  was  brought  into  being  by 
men  who  were  above  all  interested 
in  feeling  and  in  light.  Corot 
himself  was  part  of  it.  Rousseau, 
Daubigny,  Diaz,  Millet,  all  went 
out  into  the  open  air  for  their  in- 
terpretation. 

The  realist  movement  was  head- 
ed by  Courbet,  one  of  the  greatest 
modern    artists    France    has    pro- 
duced.    He  was  at  first  spurned  by 
his  contemporaries,  his  early  work 
rejected  at  the  Salon,  the  very  place  ' 
in   which   he  was   later  to   be   re-"*-' 
ceived  with   tremendous  applause. 
The  energy  of  his  line  and  color   4 
is   in   his  later-day   work  particu- 
larly fine,  for  he  always  seems  to 
fill  his  canvas,  and  to  fill  it  with 
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G.  W.  Richardson  &  Son 


Established  1812 


753  Fifth  Avenue,  at  58th  Street 
New  York 


Also  at  Auburn  and 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Gowns 

Lingerie 

Tailor  Made  Suits 

Fancy  Gowns 


60  West  50th  St. 

Bet.  53d  and  54th  St. 
Tel.    Plaza    7325 

New     Yo  rk 


RENTING 


TUNING 


REPAIRING 


John  Macfarlane 


Maker  of  Pianos 


254  West  47th  Street 


New  York 


Telephone:  Bryant  8607 


PAINTINGS  WANTED 


EARLY  AMERICAN  PORTRAITS 

and 

Paintings  by  Artists  of  the 

Barbizon     School     Bought 


METROPOLITAN  GALLERIES 

648  MADISON  AVENUE,   at  60th  Street 

Tel.  Plaza  8706  NEW    YORK    CITY 
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ARTISTS 

Your  Achievements — 
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^deVoe&co.n| 


Remain  permanent  records,  only  so  long 
as  the  pigments  you  employ  remain  con- 
stant. 

It  is  significant  that  the  name  DEVOE 
has  gained  renown  along  with  the  many 
artists  who  secured  their  first  artists' 
materials  of  DEVOE. 

Scientific  research  and  thorough  atten- 
tion to  the  most  minute  detail  have  al- 
ways attended  the  production  of  our 
"Artists'  Oil  Colors."  There  is  a  close 
unity  of  consistency  in  DEVOE  pig- 
ments, permitting  of  greater  freedom  of 
application.  Many  years  of  color  mak- 
ing have  taught  us  how. 

Write  us  freely  for  expert  information 
on  our  colors,  whether  it  be  theoretical, 
chemical  or  pertaining  to  the  practical 
application  of  color. 

Manufacturers  of 

Oil  and  Water  Colors,  Canvas,  Brushes, 

and    other    materials    required    by   the 

profession. 

The  Oldest  Color  Makers  in  America 
Established  1754 


DEVOE  &RAYNOLDSCO.,  he. 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 

KANSAS  CITY 


NEW  ORLEANS 


Weber  Artists,  Materials 

Tempera  Colors 

Tempera  Canvases  and  Academy  Boards 

Students'  Tempera  Colors 

Finely  Prepared  Artists'  Oil  and  Water  Colors 

Pastel  and  Pastel  Painting  Materials 

Fine  Quality  Brushes 

Waterproof  Drawing  Ink 

Show  Card  Colors 

Catalogue  on  Request 

Your  dealer  carries  them 

F.    WEBER    &    COMPANY 

Manufacturing  Artists'  Colormen  Since  1854 

Factories  and  Main  House 

PHILADELPHIA,     PA. 

Branches:      St.    Louis,   Mo.;      Baltimore.    Md. 


Studio  Oil  Colours 

The  product  of  the  master-mind  in  colour  making 

Mat  Water  Colours 

Opaque  for  Poster  Work — better  than  tempera 

Moist  Water  Colours 

In  whole  and  half  pans  and  tubes 

Lexington  Sketch  Boxes 

Unequalled  in  finish  and  convenience 

Mandarin  Drawing  Inks 

In  black  and  20  colours — write  for  colour  chart 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for  Art  Catalog  "A  ' 
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eloquence,  not  a  spot  is  left  un- 
filled. 1  remember  with  great  joy 
the  heroic  quality  of  some  of  his 
pictures.  He  is  never  caressing  in 
his  art,  but  always  approaches  his 
subject  with  a  certain  majesty.  I 
think  that  he  and  Winslow  Homer 
possess  some  of  the  same  attributes, 
different  as  they  are  in  superficial 
matters. 

Manet  carried  Courbet's  realism 
a  step  farther.  His  love  of  form, 
color  and  design,  considered  at  first 
rather  outrageous  by  the  public, 
were  the  very  characteristics  which 
were  to  mark  him  great.  But  it 
was  Sargent,  we  must  remember, 
who  had  first  applied  the  lesson 
learned  from  Hals. 

Monet  had  a  tremendous  vogue 
in  this  country.  Childe  Hassam, 
his  most  assiduous  American  fol- 
lower, still  asserts  his  own  point  of 
view.  Hassam  remembers  his  mas- 
ter just  so  long  as  he  has  anything 
to  learn  from  him. 

The  chemical  make-up  of  Puvis 
de  Chavannes  necessitates  his  being 
an  outstanding  figure.  There  are 
certain  unforgettable  paintings  in 
the  world,  and  one  of  these  in  its 
simplicity  and  significance  is  surely 
Sainte-Genevieve  in  the  Pantheon. 

BESNARD  is  as  remarkable  in 
his  easel  pictures  as  in  his  deco- 
rations ;  his  forceful  personality  has 
marked  itself  on  most  of  the  best 
works  in  France  today. 

The  Impressionists  in  France 
were  strong  painters.  We  learned 
many  valuable  lessons  from  them. 
There  are  cases  where  our  men 
were  not  sufficiently  inspired  to  do 
more  than  copy  what  they  saw  in 
their  masters,  but  in  many  in- 
stances they  carried  on  and  devel- 
oped the  suggestions  of  the  French 
school,  interpreting  their  own 
thoughts  in  their  own  way. 

Twachtman,  Robinson,  Red- 
field,  Lawson,  Davies  and  others 
have  left  their  individuality  on  art 
as  distinctly  as  have  Renoir,  Degas, 
Cezanne  and  Gauguin. 

In  England,  Gainsborough  and 
Reynolds  had  been  the  fathers  of 
our  portrait  painters.  It  is  unnec- 
essary to  talk  of  these  men ;  they 
are  as  well  known  in  this  country 
as  in  their  own,  and  deservedly  so, 
for  in  their  particular  style  they 
expressed  the  superficiality  of  the 
day  which  was  as  important  as  the 
expression  of  anything  true  at  its 
time.  Wilson,  Turner,  Constable 
and  Ruysdael  were  now  to  put 
their  mark  on  the  art  of  painting, 
and  they  did  it  with  great  skill,  to 
which  was  added  a  clear  vision. 
The  Burne-Jones,  Ford  Madox 
Brown,  Rossetti  school  never  had 
much  following  outside  of  Eng- 
land. After  this,  quantity  super- 
seded quality.  Today  Augustus 
E.  John  is  a  conspicuous  figure. 

Spain  and  Goya  are  linked.  And 
to  us  Spain  has  a  big  significance. 
For  it  was  Goya  who,  carrying 
down  the  Velasquez  influence, 
brought  into  being  Whistler.  Goya 
is  a  genius,  as  great  perhaps  as  any 
other  in  modern  times.  Our  own 
realists,  Henri  &  Co.,  have  attested 
to   this   fact.      Some   of   them   are 
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bringing  into  being  with  great  suc- 
cess little  Goyas,  who  more  often 
take  after  their  American  mothers 
than  after  their  virile  father. 
Others  are  following  the  Hals,  Sar- 
gent, Manet  influences  and  have 
added  to  them  themselves.  Goya, 
in  his  strength,  makes  us  feel  hap- 
piness; in  his  fantastic  whimsical 
appeal,  we  recognize  his  great  ver- 
satility. He  combined  force  with 
humor,  sincerity  with  subtility,  im- 
agination with  passion. 

It  was  Fortuny  who  did  in  Spain 
what  the  microscopic  painters  did 
in  France.  Today  there  are  Zulo- 
aga  and  Sorolla,  the  former  look- 
ing at  life  tragically,  broadly,  often 
majestically,  the  latter  living  sun- 
light, the  sparkle  of  water  and  of 
flowers,  giving  us  a  smile. 

Is  there  any  particularly  notice- 
able characteristic  existing  in  all 
the  arts  of  America?  It  seems  to 
me  that  above  all  other  things  we 
express  austerity.  It  is  our  ground- 
work. We  do  not  like  to  think 
this  is  the  case  because  we  are  often 
ashamed  of  this  Puritan  point  of 
view.  Strictness  and  rigidity  com- 
bined with  a  large  amount  of  up- 
rightness, a  severe  simplicity — and 
power  are  its  ingredients.  The 
faults  we  hate  the  most  are  our 
own.  The  weaknesses  that  go  with 
the  virtues  of  austerity  are  lack 
of  subtlety,  of  imagination,  and 
largely  of  passion.  Why  not  face 
our  faults?  We  express  what  we 
are.  How  can  we  tack  on  to  our- 
selves the  things  that  we  naturally 
do  not  possess?  I  remember  in 
Japan  seeing,  years  ago,  men  walk- 
ing in  the  streets  who  wore  Jap- 
anese clothes,  but  who  also  wore^; 
derby  hats.  The  effect  was  ludi- 
crous, but  they  themselves  were  un- 
conscious of  the  ridiculous  aspect 
they  presented. 

Of  course,  our  artists  have  not 
all  been  austere.  I  am  speaking 
now  in  a  general  way  of  certain 
traits  which  seem  to  me  to  stand 
out  noticeably  in  all  branches  of 
America's  art.  Saint-Gaudens  had 
austerity  in  sculpture.  French, 
Adams,  Bartlett  and  Fraser  have  it, 
as  have  many  others.  MacMon- 
nies  and  Manship  are  exceptions 
who  possessed  it.  In  painting,  who 
to  a  greater  extent  than  Homer, 
Sargent  and  Whistler? 

AT  certain  periods  in  the  history 
of  an  art,  an  individual  appears 
who  leaves  no  school  to  carry  on 
his  thought,  but  whose  personality 
influences  the  entire  trend  of  art. 
Even  in  this  barren  land,  on  a  soil 
unproductive,  amid  unresponsive 
surroundings,  another  man  was  to 
appear — a  seer,  a  dreamer,  a  ge- 
nius— a  man  to  carry  on  the  vision. 
This  man  was  James  McNeill 
Whistler. 

Endless  words  have  been  written 
about    Whistler,    about    his    wit, 
about  his  art,  about  his  personality, 
all  of   which   have   been   extolled. 
That  he  lived  in  a  world  of   his^ 
own,  that  his  impressions  combined/) 
with  his  uses  of  Japanese  art  are 
startling  to  the  point  of  impossi-  . 
bility,  all  this  is  widely  known. 
(To  be  concluded) 
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WEST  MRTY-SEVIENTM 

NEW  YOIRK  CITY 


Interior  Decorations 
Antique  Furniture 
Objets  d'Art 


Small  painted  Venetian  Sofa  covered  in  old  Louis  XVIth 

apricot  damask  with  French  ribbon  trimminq:  carved  and 

pointed  Louis  XVIth  Footstool  covered  in  petit  point. 


Danersk    Decorative    Furniture 

ARTISTRY  that  is  creative  becomes  power  stored  up  in  the  article  of 
furniture  in  which  it  is  expressed.  We  see  the  force  of  it  at  work 
L  in  each  person  who  comes  in  contact  with  a  beautifully  planned 
room.  It  is  constantly  contributing  satisfaction  and  giving  impulses  of 
pleasure  that  are  positive  and  in  the  truest  sense  animating. 

Put  thought  and  artistry  into  your  rooms.  Plan  your  furniture  and 
fabrics  so  that  they  will  present  a  unity  of  appeal.  DANERSK  FURNI- 
TURE is  devised  according  to  fine  traditions  of  the  past  and  each  selection 
is  finished  for  those  who  use  it.  To  city  dwellers  it  brings  charm  and  good 
cheer  to  the  apartment. 

Buy  through  your  dealer,  decorator  or  direct. 

Send  for  The  Danersk — K~9 

Beautiful  sets  done  in  harmony  with  our  own  importations 
of   fabrics,    both   glazed    and    unglazed,    on   exhibition    at 

ERSKINE-DANFORTH  CORPORATION 

2  West  47th  Street,  New  York 

First  Door  W«t  of  Fifth  Avenue  —  4th  Floor 
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FRANCES  HEILPRIN 


DECORATIVE   INTERIOR   FURNISHING 


PLAZA  1335 


21  EAST  49th  ST. 
NEW  YORK 
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HETTIE  RHODA  MEADE 

interior  furnishings 

and 

Antiques 

12     West     40th     Street 
NEW    YORK    CITY 
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The  Edgerton  Winthrop  Residence 
is  Kelsey  Health  Heated 


M 


Heat,  ventilation  and  humidification  are 
supplied  by  the  one  simple  Kelsey  system. 

Every  room  and  hall  of  the  main  portion 
of  the  residence,  71  feet  long  and  42  feet 
wide,  has  a  complete  change  of  air  every 
fifteen  minutes. 

The  air  in  every  room  is  automatically 
mixed  with  just  the  right  amount  of  health- 
ful moisture. 

This    moisture   automatically    varies    as 


conditions  require.  Aside  from  the  health- 
giving  side  of  a  humidified  heat,  there  is  its 
economy. 

It  is  a  well  understood  fact  that  you  feel 
just  as  comfortable  with  5  degrees  less  heat 
if  it  is  humidified. 

That  5  degrees  during  the  course  of  the 
season,  means  many  dollars  of  coal  saved. 

Furthermore  the  Kelsey  is  noiseless,  dust- 
less,  burstless  and  lealcless.  Send  for  booklet. 


New  York  Office: 
103-T  Park  Avenue 
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The  T^el5lv 

I  WARM   AIR    GtntRATOR  j 
241  James  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Boston  (9)  Office: 
405-T  P.  0.  Sq.  Bldg. 
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YALE    SCHOOL    OF    FINE    ARTS 

YALE  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

SERGEANT  KENDALL,  Director 

Departments  of  Drawing  and  Painting,  Sculpture,  Architecture 

CLASSES  IN  COMPOSITION,  ANATOMY,  PERSPECTIVE 

FACULTY— Painting—  Sergeant  Ken- 
dall. Drawing— Edwin  C.  Taylor,  G.H. 
Langzettel,  T.  Diedricksen.  Sculpture— 
Robert  G.  Eberhard.  Architecture — 
Everett  V.  Meeks,  Franklin  J.  Walls. 
History  of  Art— Henry  Davenport.  Com- 
position— Edwin  C  Taylor.  Perspective 
— Theodore  Diedricksen.  Anatomy — 
Raynham  Townshend,  M.  D. 

DEGREE — The  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Fine  Arts  (B.  F.  A.)  is  awarded  for  ad- 
vanced work  of  distinction.  The  Win- 
chester Fellowship  for  one  year's  study 
of  art  in  Europe,  the  English  Scholar- 
ship for  study  of  art  and  travel  in  Europe 
during  the  summer  vacation,  and  School 
Scholarships  are  awarded  anaually. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  A 

LANGZETTEL,  Secretary 


Address  G.  H. 


"AT    THE    SIGN    OF 
LEONARDO " 

Is  the  caption  of  a  department  that 
offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  ad- 
vertisers to  reach  those  appreciating 
beautiful  things,  and  the  ability  to 
satisfy  any  desire  that  may  be  created. 

Special  rates  prevail  for  this  de- 
partment.   May  we  send  them? 

Arts  &  Decoration,  25  W.  43rd  St. 


BOSTON    SCHOOL   OF 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 

Correspondence  Courses 

Course  A — Professional  Training  Course 

Course  B — Domestic  Course 

Enrollment  Limited— Write  for  prospectus 

Address  P.  O.  Box  143 

BOSTON   (17),    MASS. 


Fall  Term  Now  In  Session 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  ART  SCHOOL  OF 

berkeleyTHE  PACIFIC  COASTcaufornia 
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Diaghilevism 

( ( 'ontittucd  from  />«</<•  24.S  i 

mean,  of  course,  the  revival  of 
Mr.  Gay's  "The  Beggar's  Opera" 
at  the  Lyric  in  Hammersmith — 
the  Lyric  which  once  housed  the 
perennial  "Abraham  Lincoln." 
The  visual  appeal — Diaghilevism 
is  based  fundamentally  on  visual 
appeal — is  no  less  responsible  for 
the  extraordinary  triumph  of  "The 
Beggar's  Opera"  than  the  delight- 
ful musical  reconstruction  made  by 
Frederick  Lewis,  or  the  adequate 
and  inspired  conducting  by  Eugene 
Goossens.  The  costumes  and 
scenery  are  the  work  of  C.  Lovat 
Fraser.  They  are  not  so  much 
costly  as  extremely  effective  in  a 
posteresque  way.  "The  Beggar's 
Opera"  ought  to  please  London's 
Diaghileviki — if  we  could  call 
these  aesthetic  enthusiasts  just  that! 
— as  much  as  the  production  at 
Covent  Garden,  one  of  the  last  of 
which  has  been  Stravinsky's  bal- 
let, the  "Chant  du  Rossignol." 

Nor  does  Diaghilev's  influence 
stop  there.  The  feature  of  a  re- 
cent program  at  the  London  Col- 
liseum  was  a  strange  pantomime 
called  "Le  Boeuf  sur  le  toit,"  or, 
in  English,  "The  Nothing  Doing 
Bar."  This  proved  to  be,  as  the 
composer  of  the  music,  Darius  Mil- 
haud,  suggested  to  me,  a  sort  of 
counter-revolution  against  Diag- 
hilevism. Instead  of  synchroniza- 
tion of  pantomime  and  music,  M. 
Milhaud  wrote  lively  music  to  ac- 
company the  almost  mollusc-like 
movements  of  his  mimes.  All  the 
characters  wore  large  artificial 
heads,  and  the  so-called  American 
bar — nothing  could  have  been  less 
deliberately  American — and  furni- 
ture were  so  proportioned  that  the 
actors  seemed  very  small  in  pro- 
portion. The  whole  thing — the 
lively  music  that  suggested  South 
America  rather  than  North — the 
wonderfully  expressive  masks  cre- 
ated by  the  French  artist,  Dufy, 
the  cool  coloring,  the  great  empty 
yet  varied  faces,  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  satirical  music  and  the 
slow  and  meaningless  movements — 
all  of  it  might  be  taken  either  as  a 
satire  upon  the  Diaghilev  method, 
or  a  real  and  significant  derivation 
from  it — a  counter  attack  upon  our 
sensibilities — which  succeeded  in 
getting  itself  talked  about. 

These  various  manifestations  in 
the  arts  do  not  by  any  means  ex- 
haust the  spheres  of  influence  of 
that  quiet,  subtle  far-seeing  Diag- 
hilev. Machiavellian  master  of 
publicity,  diplomat,  politician,  pos- 
sessor of  the  secret  of  getting  art- 
ists to  work  together  instead  of  de- 
structively criticizing  the  work  of 
each  other,  he  may  be  dismissed  by 
the  aesthetes  and  the  Academicians 
as  a  "mere  business  man."  To  the 
rest  of  us,  who  can  occasionally 
discover  in  some  famous  artists  the 
very  incarnation  of  the  business 
man,  and  in  certain  business  men 
the  true  spirit  of  the  artist — we 
others  know  that  for  this  miserable, 
after-the-war  theatre  in  England 
Diaghilev  is  the  most  hopeful  sign. 
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Random  Notes 

The  Most  Remarkable  Aztec 

Room  Yet  Discovered 

r->,R.    CLARK    WISSLER, 
3L/working  f°r  tric   Museum  of 
^Natural  History,  has  recently  dis- 
covered  in   Aztec,    New    Mexico, 

the  most  remarkable  room  yet  un- 
earthed, left  by  the  prehistoric 
cliff-dwellers  of  that  region.  The 
room,  which  is  thought  to  be  a 
shrine,  although  it  has  no  altar,  is 
in  perfect  condition.  The  walls 
are  white,  decorated  with  a  red 
border  with  triangular  patterns. 
And  on  the  ceiling  are  the  im- 
prints of  hands  and  the  representa- 
tion of  a  serpent  two  and  a  half 
feet  long,  while  hanging  down 
from  the  ceiling  are  several  strands 
of  rope. 

The  Mayan  Civilization  Thought 

lo  he  One  of  the  Greatest 
of   ill  Time 

ALT  H  OUG  II  a  perfected 
chronology  ,  ranging  from  275 
to  6lO  A. I).,  has  at  last  been  de- 
ciphered, so  that  any  specimen 
within  this  period  may  be  incon- 
testably  dated,  no  key  to  the  writ- 
ten language  having  been  discov- 
ered, it  is  still  unsettled  whether 
or  not  the  ancient  Mayan  civiliza- 
tion of  Central  America  has  any 
connection  with  the  Lost  Tribes 
of  Israel,  with  the  Javanese,  with 
the  ancient  Egyptians  or  Assyrians 
or  with  the  inhabitants  of  South 
India.  The  probabilities  are  that 
this  ancient  Central  American  race 
|pKvas  deeply  versed  in  astronomy  or 
astrology. 

Those  who  have  studied  the 
archaeological  remains  in  the  region 
about  Honduras,  Guatemala  and 
Yucatan  believe  that  here  was  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  greatest  civiliza- 
tions the  world  has  seen,  active  in 
the  monumental  arts,  suddenly  de- 
clining, for  an  unknown  reason,  in 
its  Golden  Age. 

There  was  recently  an  exhibi- 
tion of  Maya  sculpture  in  London, 
and  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Washington  has  just  published  a 
highly  interesting  report  on  its  in- 
vestigations of  the  last  ten  years, 
conducted  latterly  by  Sylvanus 
Griswold  Morley. 

An  American  Founds  Ten  Schol- 
ars}} ips  for  French  Students 

MRS.  GEORGE  BLUMEN- 
THAL,  of  New  York  and 
■"aris,  has  founded  ten  scholarships 
of  6,000  francs  each  for  young 
French  students,  the  recipients  to 
be  selected  by  a  jury  of  ten  in  each 
profession.  Painters,  sculptors, 
novelists,  dramatists,  journalists, 
musicians,  architects,  decorators 
and  engravers  are  eligible.  Schol- 
arships'are  tenable  for  two  years  in 
succession,  to  be  renewed  if  the 
holder  shows  special  merit. 
.  Associated  with  Mrs.  Blumen- 
thal  in  founding  these  scholarships 
are  J.  P.  Morgan,  T.  F.  Ryan, 
E.  R.  Stettinius,  H.  P.  Davison, 
G.  F.  Baker,  Charles  Hayden,  W. 
N.  Cohen  and  H.  Walters. 
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REFRIGERATORS  DESIGNED^  CONSTRUCTED 


-the  standard  since  1877 


IN  keeping  with  its  beautiful  architecture  and  modem  appointments,  Hempstead 
House — the  residence  of  Mr.  Daniel  Guggenheim,  Port  Washington,  L.   I. — is 
equipped  with  built-to-order  Lorillard  Refrigerators. 

As  a  rule,  Lorillard  Refrigerators  will  be  found  in  the  most  prominent  Residences, 
Clubs,  Hotels  and  Institutions  throughout  the  country. 

Send  for  leaflet,  "A  Few  Prominent  Lorillard  Installations." 

<7te:#ri]lard  REFRIGERATOR  <XM?hm-MadisoHj\>e.at48thStreetyavldr)L> 


PEONIES— TULIPS— NARCISSI 


PEONIES 

Ten  varieties  in  mix- 
ture. 100  plants  for 
$20.00.  50  for  $11.00. 
25  for  $6.00.  Twelve 
plants,  all  different, 
not  labeled,  for  $3  00, 
seven  for  $2.00.  three 
for  $1.00. 


TULIPS 

Mixed   Late-flower- 
ing,  all   colors.     100 
bulbs  for  $2.40. 

NARCISSI 

Ten  varieties  in  mix- 
ture.    100  bulbs    for 
$3.00. 


All  quotations   include  delivery  by 
mailor  express.   Please  order  early. 

ORONOGO  FLOWER  GARDENS 
Carterville,   Mo. 


AEOWAX 

Popery 

GIVES  ENDURING  CHARrv 


Bird  Baths.  Fonts.  Sub- 
Dial a,  Gazing  Globes, 
Flower  Vases,  Boxes  and 
other  beautiful  and  use- 
ful pieces  of  Garden  and 
Home  Decorations  are 
made  in  our  Everlasting 
Stony  Gray  Terra  Cotta. 


Catalogue  will  be  lent   upon  request 

GAUQWAiTERRA  GOTTTA  QX 

32I2WALNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA, 


\TK     HOWARD  STUDIOS   "3J 

I    1  ^B        Fuocia  Howard,  Pra.          ■  "-tS 

(IB    7  W.  47th  St.     New  York     ;   ■ 

<-~^         (Sariicn  JFurtiitiirr       -JV 

Scfiiratinna           i^w 

Catalogue  $1.00 

"HOME  and  the 
FIREPLACE" 

Let  us  send  you  this 
Booklet  gratis.  A 
Mint  of  Informa- 
tion pertaining  to 
Fireplaces  and 
Hearth  Furni- 
ture. Wrltetoday. 

CaUnial 

Fireplace     Campany 

4(20  FU.an.lt  Rest) 

CHICAGO 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

Department  of  Drawing,  Painting  and  Design 
Announces  practical  courses  in  Drawing,  Painting  and  Design,  and  Interior 
Decoration,   September    1920,   under   the   instruction    of  Anson   K.  Cross, 
Blanche  E.  Colman,  Aldro  T.  Hibbard  and  Louis  L.  Leach. 

For  circular    address    Boston    University    School   of    F.ducation,   525   Boylston   Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  Arthur  H.  Wilde,  Director 


MARTINI  TEMPERA  COLORS 

MADE  OF  AMERICAN  MATERIALS.IN  AMERICA,  BY  AMERICANS 

an;emulsion  is  a  MECHANICAL  mixture*of 

OILY     AND     WATERY     SUBSTANCES     BROUGHT 

ABOUT  BY  AN  EMULSIFYING  AGENT.       IN  OUR 

BINDING     MEDIUM     THE    EGGS    ARE    THE 

EMULSIFYING  FACTOR. 
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T^RASURES  leave  no  had 
■*-^  places  on  Slral  Innorc. 
You  can  rub  out  and  scrub 
out  all  \ou  like,  and  try,  try 
again. 

We  make  Strathmore  that 
way  Samples  sent  free  upon 
request. 


R^gr1  Clocks  of  Excellence — all  others  are  comparative — ask  any  user 

For  Your  RESIDENCE,  CLUB,  AUTOMOBILE,  YACHT 
and    for   GENERAL    PRESENTATION    PURPOSES 


"Chelsea" 


8-DAY 
HIGH-GRADE 


Clocks 


b 


FOR  YEARS  THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OF  QUALITY 
ON  SALE  BY  LEADING  HIGH  CLASS  JEWELLERS 


CHELSEA  CLOCK  CO.     Makers  of  high  grade  clocks.      10  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


HIGGINS' 


DRAWING  INKS 
ETERNAL  WRITING  INK 
ENGROSSING  INK 
TAURINE  MUCILAQE 
PHOTO-MOUNTER  PASTE 
DRAWINQ-tOARD  PUT  I 
LIQUID  PASTE 
OFFICE  PASTE 
.  VEQETAILE  BLUE,  ETC 

ARE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST 
INKS  AND  ADHESIVES 

Emancipate  yourself  from  th« 
use  of  corrosive  and  ill-smell- 
ing inks  and  adhesivas  and 
adopt  the  Hicgins  Inks  sad 
Adhesive*.  They  will  b«  a 
revelation  to  you,  they  are  fo 
sweet,  clean  and  well  put  up. 
At  Dealers  Generally 

|Ch*i.MHifgin«oiCo.fMfrs 

| HI  Niatk  Street,  aWUra.  N.  T. 

»ri*esM«    UaJeatfo,  LM«M 


The  Tobey  Furniture  Co. 

Interior   Decorations 

Our  aim  is  to  assist  the  client,  devel- 
oping his  individual  ideas  in 
harmonious  form. 

Tobey-Made  Furniture 

— the  original  designs  of  our  studios, 
executed  by  hand  in  our  own  shops. 

NEW  YORK:  Fifth  Avenue  .1  Fifty-third  Street 
CHICAGO:  Wabath  Avenue  and  Washington  St. 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF 
FINE  and  APPLIED  ART 

FRANK  ALVAH  PARSONS,  Pre-. 

Begins  Sept.  9th 

Landscape  and  Domestic  Architecture: 
Interior  Decoration;  Costume  Design: 
Stage  and  Textile  Design:  Poster  and 
Layout  Advertising;  Illustration;  New 
Teachers'  Training  and  Saturday  Classes 
for  adults  and  children. 

Circulars. 

SUSAN  F.  BISSELL.  Secy. 

2239  Broadway  New  York 


ARTS  <?*  DFCORATIOX 

Some  Unusual 
Shop  Windows 

(Continued  from  page  232) 

great  sheet  of  glass,  so  clear,  so 
bright,  apparently  so  frail  and  yet  A 
so  strong.  And  the  wares  dis 
played  in  this  first  plate  glass  show 
window  must  have  seemed  glorified 
to  men  and  women  who  were  ac- 
customed to  examining  goods  in  a 
dingy  and  halt-lighted  shop,  so  that 
competing  merchants  must  have 
seen  the  necessity  of  at  once  put- 
ting plate  glass  in  their  shop  fronts, 
too. 

But  when  everybody  had  fine 
plate  glass  show  windows  then- 
was  no  longer  any  particular  ad- 
vantage in  having  one,'  although 
some  years  ago  the  man  who  did 
not  use  plate  glass  would  have 
been  considered  as  such  a  back 
number  as  to  be  negligible.  The 
same  thing  was  true  of  signs.  (  )ur 
colonial  ancestors  endeavored  to  at- 
tract custom  by  curious  devices  and 
catchy  names;  the  tea  rooms  are 
trying  the  same  thing  today.  Then 
came  along  some  enterprising  mer- 
chant and  erected  a  huge  attention- 
attracting  billboard  ;  and  his  neigh- 
bor promptly  put  up  a  bigger  one, 
until  our  streets  attained  their 
present  condition,  plastered  so  with 
painted  signboards  that  the  best 
way  to  attract  attention  is  to  put 
up  no  sign  at  all.  Tiffany  has  no 
sign  ;  neither  has  Altman. 

To  go  so  far  as  these  London 
shop  fronts  is  perhaps  not  possible 
for  all  classes  of  trade;  yet  for 
many  people  they  would  be  vastA 
improvements  over  the  more  ex- 
pensive common  type,  and  the  in- 
creased charm  of  our  streets,  were 
they  to  he  lined  with  shops  like 
thr^,  cannot   well  be  estimate.]. 


London  Doorways 

(( 'ontimied  frontpage  233) 

tries,  the  difference  in  time  became 
markedly  less,  so  that  the  Italian 
architecture  of  1770,  the  French 
of  Louis  XVI.,  the  English  Geor- 
gian and  the  late  American  Colo- 
nial were  nearly  contemporaneous, 
and  in  scale  and  proportion  gen- 
erally similar,  although  the  orna- 
ment of  each  country  retained  its 
racial  characteristics. 

The  doorways  illustrated  are 
all  of  the  late  Georgian  period, 
some  the  work  of  the  brothers 
Adam,  the  greatest  of  the  English 
decorator  -  architects,  and  differ 
very  slightly  from  the  American 
work  of  a  few  years  later.  Indeed, 
we  can  well  imagine  our  own  Sam- 
uel Mclntyre  as  having  been  the 
designer  of  the  doors  which  were 
actually  executed  by  the  brothers 
Adam.  The  work  of  Mclntyre 
and  the  Adams  is  a  remarkably 
close  parallel  in  many  respects,  amV 
while  1  have  no  evidence  that  Mi, 
Intyre  was  a  pupil  or  influenced 
by  the  work  of  his  English  con-, 
temporaries,  if  this  were  not  the 
case,  we  have  a  very  remarkable 
instance  of  parallel  development. 
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Ligliiing  Fixtures 

HESE  Miller  Li^lilin^,  Fixtures  have  every 
JL  quality  of  distinction  except  a  hi&h  price. 
In  every  line  and  detail  their  design  will 
delight  the  eye  of  the  student  of  interior 
decoration,  and  their  construction  is  of  a 
soundness  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting.  Yet 
the  price  is  low  lower  even  than  prevailed 
in  ante  bellum  days.  This  achievement  is 
due  to  a  new  method  of  manufacture  and 
distribution. 


No.  618.    2-L1GHT  BRACKET. 

Antique  Gold  finish     $13.20 

West  of  Rock''*  $14.20 

Colonial  Silver  finish  $15.95 
West  of  Rockies  $  16.95 


No.  68.    5-LIGHT  FIXTURF. 

Antique  Gold  finish    $39.00 
West  of  Rockies  $41 .50 

Colonial  Silver  finish  $47.30 
West  of  Rockies  $49. SO 

Prices  do  not  include  shades,  bulbs  or  hanging 

Write  us  and  we  will  gladly  put  you  in 
touch  with  a  Miller  distributor  near  you. 

EDWARD  MILLER  &  COMPANY 

Established  1844 

MERIDEN  -  CONN. 
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Brick  Chimneys  and  Wall  Shingles  finished  with 

Cabot's  Old  Virginia  White 

John  Russell  Pope.  Architect.  New  Yotk 

Cabot's 
Old  Virginia  White 

On  Wood  and  Brickwork 

The  soft,  brilliant  "whitewash  while"  effect  of  Old  Virginia  \\  hite 
is  wonderfully  appropriate  for  brickwork,  giving  the  flavor  and  tex- 
ture of  age  combined  with  the  cool,  clean  freshness  ol  new  win  tew  ash. 

Also  for  stucco  and  stone. 

You  can  get  Cabot's  Stains  all  over  I  he  country.     Send 
jor  samples  of  Stained  wood  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Mfg.  Chemists,  14  Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


24  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago 


525  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


iheHome 
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If  you  are  planning  to 
build  a  home  or  have  some 
remodeling  in  mind,  give  comfort 
and  convenience  a  first  considera- 
tion. Make  the  new  house  a  real 
home,  complete  with  the  service 
secured  by  the  installation  of 

Sri  Hear  Regulator 


No  other  single  item  of  home  equipment 
affords  so  large  a  degree  of  comfort,  con- 
venience, economy  and  safety  at  so  reasonable  a  cost. 

Its  operation  is  entirely  automatic,  maintaining  exactly  the  tem- 
perature desired  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 

Works  perfectly  with  any  style  of  heating  plant,  burning  coal  or  gas, 
and  lasts  a  lifetime-  many  devices  installed  35  years  ago  still  giving 
good  service. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere  and  guaranteed  satisfactory.  Prices 
range  from  $50.00  to  $125.00,  according  to  model  selected. 

We  will  gladly  acknowledge  your  request  for  our  Booklet 
showing    all  our    Models    with    complete    information. 

Minneapolis  Heat  Regulator  Co. 

Main  Offices,  2789  Fourth  Ave.,  So.         Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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BLANC  HARD    PRESS,    N.    V. 


J      f> 


The  skill   of  the  artisan   in  effecting  so  harmonious  a    relationship    between    newly-made   furniture    and    fine   antique 

panelling   is  apparent  in  the   room  above    shown.      The    furniture    of    this    room    was    designed    and    executed    in    our 

own  factory  and   having   been  slightly  "antiqued"    and    carefully    colored    it    blends    softly    into    its    background    and 

creates  the  warm  feeling  of  hospitality  that  characterizes  the   Seventeenth  Century   English   Dining   Hall. 
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Interior  of  Brokaw  Brothers  Store 
at  Broadway  and  42nd  Street,  New 
York  City,  showing  Nairn  Linol- 
eum in  use. 


New  Appearance  Retained  in  Spite  of 

Heavy  Traffic 

RETAIL  establishments  have  learned  that  Nairn 
Lincleum    wears   longer   and    retains   a    new 
appearance  throughout  its  extraordinary  long  life. 

The  patterns  of  all  Nairn  Inlaid  Linoleums  are 
built  through  the  backbone  of  the  fabric.  This  is 
why  Nairns  retains  its  new  appearance  until 
actually  worn  through. 


Send  for  the  Nairn  Booklet  "A"  of  patterns 

showing  a  wealth  of  colors  and  patterns 

to  select  from. 
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Sole  Selling  Agents 

575  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  216-228  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco 

Chicago         St    Louis         Denver         Galveston         Kansas  City         Los  Angeles  Seattle       Portland.  Oregon 
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THE  JOSEPH   A.  JUDD    PUBLISHING   COMPANY,  Inc.,   NEW  YORK 


0 


.    I  turned  for  one  last  look  at  the  table  before  they  arrived. 

How  lovely  it  was  with  the  snowy  cloth,  the  perfectly  beautiful 
centerpiece  of  Killarney  roses,  and  soft  candle  light  glowing  on  the 
pride  of  my  heart — my  new  set  of  Wallace  Silver. 

Just  looking  at  my  wonderful  silver  helped  to  lull  my  nervous- 
ness at  the  idea  of  entertaining  the  terribly  correct  Huntingtons. 

But  I  needn't  have  worried  at  all.  Mrs.  Huntington  was 
wonderful — she  actually  complimented  me — said  so  few  girls  of  this 
generation  really  know  how  to  entertain,  or  realize  the  importance 
of  correct  table  appointments. 

'And  just  think  —  without  that  blessed  Wallace  Hostess  Book  I 
would  have  been  utterly  lost!  That's  a  little  secret  triumph  all 
my  own. ' '  

'VHE  Wallace  Hostess  Book  is  a  remarkable  new  book  which  tells  just  what  every  woman 
x  needs  to  know  to  give  her  assurance  on  all  occasions  and  to  win  admiration  as  a 
hostess.  For  years  to  come  this  remarkable  book,  written  by  Winnifred  Fales,  will  be 
consulted  by  social  leaders  in  every  community  as  the  final  authority  on  matters  of  table 
service  and  social  etiquette.  Bound  in  boards  and  profusely  illustrated  with  correct  table 
settings.    Sent  postpaid  for  50c.    Address:  Publicity  Department. 


R. Wallace  u  Sons  Mfg. Co. 

HKi /liny ford  —  Connecticut 
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^bt^arb  ^'jFarmer,  inc. 

formerly  of  5  West  56th  Street,  New  York 
have  moved  their  galleries  to  their 

at  16  EAST  56th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


f   "If    ^HE  Arts  of  China  have  delighted  people  of 

taste  and  culture  for  centuries.   Discriminat- 

JL.    ingly  selected,  their  decorative  value  and  their 

great  charm  of  form  and  color,  have  made  them  an 

important  addition  to  the  furnishings  of  any  Period. 

EDWARD  I.  FARMER,  .nc.  ingeniously  combine  the 
arts  of  the  East  with  the  inventive  skill  of  the  West, 
creating  many  useful  and  exquisite  articles, — lamps  of 
modern  and  antique  porcelain  of  every  hue  and  form, 
lamps  of  ancient  pottery,  translucent  jade,  amethyst, 
crystal,  carnelian,  bronze,  lacquer  etc.,  —  shades  of 
tapestry,  brocade,  and  embroidery,  their  forms  con- 
ventional or  original,  always  in  harmony  with  their 
bases  and  suitable  for  house  or  apartment. 

The  new  EDWARD  I.  FARMER,  me.  GALLERIES  are 
spacious  and  artistic,  containing  an  infinite  variety  of 
really  choice  and  carefully  chosen  modern  and  antique 
porcelains,  objects  of  jade  and  other  semi -precious 
stones,  lacquers,  potteries,  bronzes,  velvets,  brocades, 
and  a  thousand  and  one  useful  niceties  so  necessary 
in  the  modern  home. 
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In  the  Galleries  of  Emil  Feffercorn  may  be 
found  furniture  of  wide  variety  in  point  of 
period  style,  accompanied  by  antiques  of 
guaranteed  authenticity  and  reproductions  of 
the  utmost  faithfulness. 

Rare  tapestries,  mirrors,  sconces,  porcelains 
and  other  decorative  objects  are  here  in  subtle 
charm  and  profusion. 


Mr.  Feffercorn  will  be  pleased  to 
make  appointments  for  consulta- 
tion   with    out-of-town    clients. 


EMIL  FEFFERCORN 

128-130  East  58th  Street 

Newark  cnnr 
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*An  Important 

Announcement 


SLOANE'S  present  collection  of  Oriental  Rugs,  comprising 
both  Modern  and  hne  Antique  specimens,  offers  a  selection 
not  excelled  in  pre-war  days,  in  standard  of  merit,  diversity  of 
weave  and  range  of  sizes. 

Five  months  were  spent  in  the  East  by  our  personal  representa- 
tives in  getting  together  this  collection,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  interest 
all  who  contemplate  the  purchase  of  desirable  floor  coverings. 

The  greatly  disturbed  political  conditions  existing  in  the  rug  pro- 
ducing countries,  with  the  attendant  interference  with  weaving 
and  transportation,  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  selection 
we  now  have  to  offer. 

Visitors  will  be  gi*ve7i  a  cordial  welcome 

W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

Fifth  Avenue  and  47th  Street 
New  York 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  Completed  ^Cjw  C°ttection 


of 


Rollins  zArt  in  T>ress 

is  now  on  Exhibit 

Fifty-seventh    Street 
at    "Park   ^Avenue 


This 

Elabt 

)rate  Collection 

includes 

Presses 

Qowns 

Wraps 

Suits 

^Cillinery 

Furs  - 

The  unusual  distinction  of  the  Fur  Models,  their  artistry  and 
elegance,  warrants  especial  mention 
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FLORIDA! 


The  blue  Gulf  Stream,  flashing  white 
beaches,  the  Palms — summer  undying! 
The    new    significance    of    winter. 


ON  THE  BEACH  AT  MIAMI 
FOR   SALE,  $85,000 


LADD  &  NICHOLS 

FLORIDA  SPECIALISTS 

15  East  54th  St.,  New  York 

Plaza   1125 
FLORIDA  OFFICES: 

PALM  BEACH  MIAMI 
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LENOX,  MASS. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  property  commanding  a  glorious  view  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  offering  an  ideal  home  for  a  man  of  means. 
Main  house  contains  a  main  hall,  library,  dining  room,  breakfast  room, 
reception  room  conservatory,  gallery  and  a  music  room  containing  an 
Aeolian  Pipe  Organ;  five  large  master's  bedrooms,  each  with  dressing 
room  and  bath  connecting,  nine  servants'  rooms  with  three  servants  baths, 
and  on  the  third  floor  a  sewing  room,  a  linen  room  and  two  extra  rooms 
suitable  for  guests.  Entire  house  contains  furniture  suitable  for  these  rooms. 
"The  estate  consists  of  about  250  acres  comprising  lawns,  gardens  and 
shrubbery  and  is  beautifully  laid  out  with  drives  and  lanes.  There  are  on 
the  grounds  ample  garage  accommodations,  greenhouses,  barns,  a  super- 
intendent's cottage  and  other  buildings  to  make  the  estate  complete  in 
every  respect. 

Full  commission   to  brokers 

Address: 

"Blantyre,"  care  of  Joseph  Richards  Company 
9  East  40th  Street,  New  York  City 
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STAMFORD  CONNECTICUT  ESTATE 

TO    BE    SOLO 


COUNTRY  DEPARTMENT 

DOUGLAS  L.  ELLIMAN  &  CO. 

15  East  49th  Street 

New  York 
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French   Chateau — Overlooking    Long    Island    Sound 

At  Shippan  Point,  Stamford,  Connecticut 

Without  doubt — the  handsomest  and  most  complete  building  in  the  entire  Eastern  States 

FOR  SALE 


CONSTRUCTION  Fireproof  double  brisk  walls,  concrete  arch  floors  over 
steel  girders  hollow  tile  partitions,  wrought  iron  and  marble  stairways. 
Tennessee  marble  hall  floors— Caen  stone  wall  finish.  Stand  pipe  and 
hose  on  every  floor.  Water  and  vermin  proof.  ROOF  is  graduated  heavy 
purple  and  green  slate.  All  gutters,  flushings  and  leaders  of  heavy  copper. 
All  exposed  plumbing  brass  pipe.  Outside  finish — white  stucco  mixed  with 
marble   grit,    giving   a    brilliant   and    beautiful    effect. 

ROOMS.  All  extra  large  and  high.  Six  master's  bedrooms  with  3  baths; 
five  servants'  rooms  and  1  bath  and  2  lavatories,  two  large  store  rooms, 
photographic  dark  room  complete,  billiard  room,  serving  room,  linen 
rooms,  all  bedrooms  with  light,  large  ventilated  closets  with  built-in 
wardrobes,  housemaid's  closet.  Grand  hallway  with  desk  and  telephone, 
and  private  lavatory ;  library,  salon,  dining  room,  breakfast  room,  butler's 
pantry  with  modern  electric  devices,  kitchen  with  gas  range,  incinerator, 
refrigerating  plant,  maids'  dining  and  rest  room,  grand  ball  room  two 
stories  high  with  Welte-Mignon  grand  organ  and  orchestrion  for  dancing 
(72  people  have  danced  comfortably  in  this  room  which  is  a  reproduction 
of  the  Grande  Salle  des  Armes  of  the  Chateau  de  Mt.  St.  Michel  in 
Brittany),  organ  room,  coat  room,  laundry,  boiler  room  and  coal,  bunkers, 
chauffeur's  room,  toilet,  workroom,  garage  for  two  cars  (auxiliary  garage 
for    two   additional    cars    in    garden). 

EQUIPMENT.  Electric  automatic  elevator  to  all  floors,  large  built-in 
silver    safe,    complete    vacuum    cleaning    system    on    all    floors,    interior 


telephone  system  to  all  parts,  refrigerating;  system,  all  main  pipe  lines 
in  easy  access,  laundry  complete  with  all  modern  devices,  drying  yard ; 
both  electric  and  gas  lighting.  Stamford  City  water.  Stamford  City 
sewage   system,   emptying   on   opposite   side   of    Shippan   Point. 

FLOORS.  Marble  in  main  halls,  all  others  fine  quality  quartered  oak; 
kitchen :     interlocking    rubber    tiles. 

FIXTURES.  All  specially  designed  for  this  house:  in  salon  all  highly  gold 
plated,    in    dining    room    all    silver   plated. 

WINDOWS.  All  heavy  leaded  plate  glass  with  duplex  copper  flashings, 
and  roller  copper  screens,  awnings  wherever  necessary,  all  master's  bed- 
rooms   opening    on    large    open    air    terrace. 

THE  ESTATE  constitutes  about  five  and  one-half  acres.  Large  lawn  and 
rose  garden  with  antique  marbles  on  main  level;  grand  balustrades  and 
formal  garden  planted  with  perennials  and  box  on  second  level  fruit 
and  vegetable  gardens,  grape  arbors,  tennis  court,  lawns,  bath  house, 
gardener's  work  house,  tea  pergola,  outdoor  gymnasium  and  yacht  land- 
ing, 265  feet  of  magnificent  bathing  beach,  unrestricted  riparian  rights, 
quarter  mile  from  Stamford  Yacht  Club,  seven  minutes  to  New  Haven 
Station  by  auto,  fifty  minutes  to  42nd  Street,  New  York.  All  New 
York  stores  deliver  without  charge.  Street  car  line  for  use  of  servants 
only  two  blocks  away.  Most  beautiful  landscaping  for  a  place  of  its 
size  in  the  United  States:  designed  and  executed  by  Wadley  &  Smythe 
of  IVewport  and  New  York. 


JESLIE-pftMITH 


442  ATLANTIC  STREET,  STAMFORD,  CONN. 
Telephone  2916  and  2917  Stanford 


This  office  shall  be  pleased  to  extend  every  courtesy 
to  those  seeking  Country  and  Sound  Shore  Locations. 
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2266  ACRES  in westchester  county 


One  of  the  largest  tracts  under  single  ownership  within  40  miles  of  New  York  City. 
Fronts  on  fine  state  road  and  includes  large  stock  farm  with  modern  dairy  barns,  silos,  hog 
barn,  etc.  600  feet  on  picturesque  lake;  excellent  trout  stream  runs  through  the  property 
for  two  miles.  Land  largely  in  natural  state,  wild  and  wooded,  but  contains  several  parcels 
of  cultivated  farm  lands  and  pasture  meadows.     Small  game  in  abundance. 

This  beautiful  tract  is  now  available  as  a  private  estate  for  an  owner  who  desires  to  re- 
tain its  many  natural  advantages.  It  also  affords  an  unusual  opportunity  for  a  club 
desiring  to  control  hunting  and  fishing  land  near  New  York  City.  For  improvement, 
development  and  division  it  offers  a  real  estate  investment  of  excellent  value. 

This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  purchase  a  very  large  tract  of  valuable  land  in  Westchester 
County  at  moderate  cost. 

For  full  particulars  address 


W.  J.  LOCKWOOD 


50  Union  Square,  New  York  City 


OCTOBER,  1920 
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Great    Barrington,    Mass. 

A  N  estate  of  exceptional  charm,  elevation  1000  feet, 
**•  overlooking  the  beautiful  Berkshire  country;  75  acres, 
10  acres  of  woodland,  a  lake  on  the  property. 

The  house  is  exceptionally  well  appointed. 

For  further  particulars,   apply  to 

ALBERT    B.    ASHFORTH,    Inc. 

12  East  44th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Phone, 
Murray  Hill  1100 
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Co-operative  Apartments 

In  The  Choicest  Residential  Sections 
— Fifth,    Park    and    Madison    Avenues 

♦ 
— Have  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  many  of  the  most  prominent  families 
in  New  York. 

The  number  of  such  apartments,  of  Simplex  and  Duplex  type,  available 
now  to  subscribers  on  a  fundamentally  sound,  ownership,  management  and 
investment  basis,  is  limited. 

Because  of  existing  conditions,  and  the  outlook,  in  building,  we  earnestly 
advise  the  purchase  of  co-operative  apartments,  whether  for  immediate  or 
future  occupancy,  and  without  regard  to  the  date  of  expiration  of  leases 
now  in  force. 

It  is  not  possible,  in  our  opinion,  in  any  other  way  to  anticipate  future 
requirements,  and  to  obtain  absolute  assurance  against  future  rental  increases. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  submit  details  of  all  such  apartments,  possession  of  which 
may  be  obtained  in  1921  and  1922,  in  course  of  construction  or  projected. 

Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Co-operative  Department 

DouglasLEUinianCCo. 


15  East  49th  Street 


Telephone,  Plaza  9200 


THE  FRUIT  GATHERERS,  BY  PUVIS  DE  CHAVANNES 


/q)  RECENT  addition  to  the  collection  of  Mr.  Duncan  Phillips  of 
Cl  Washington,  D.C.  This  Puvis  might  almost  be  a  pendant  to  the 
admirable  one  in  the  Pope  collection  at  Farmington,  Conn.  The 
Pope  panel,  however,  is  a  little  more  academic  and  may  belong  to 
an  earlier  period  in  the  development  of  this  greatest  of  modern 
mural  painters. 
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Censorship  for  Public  Memorials 


THE  war  has  brought  censorship  into 
the  limelight,  given  it  a  definite  place 
in  lives  where  before  the  war  it  had 
either  no  place  or  so  little  as  to  have  entirely 
escaped  the  casual  inspections  which  are  those 
of  the  majority. 

The   politician    wears   a    public    masque    in 
this  country  and  in  every  country.     That  is 
not  to  say  that  the  politician  has  a  contempt 
for    the    public.      He    does    not    consider    his 
masque-  a  trick  of  deceit.     He  considers  it  an 
expedient  of  necessity.     This  refers,  of  course, 
j^    to  the  acute  politician   who  will  compromise 
^  the  semblance  of  intelligence  in  order  to  place 
the  real  intelligence  or  the  reality  in  a  posi- 
tion where  it  can  be  of  greater  value  to  his 
•  constituents,  in  a  place,  that  is,  of  authority. 
His  employment  of  it  there  does  riot  cease — 
indeed,  it  cannot,  for  the  lifting  of  the  masque 
has,  as  an  inevitable..result,  the  cessation  of  au- 
.  thority.      Especially   is   this   true  of   a   repub- 
lican form  of  government,  which,  at  least  theo- 
retically, is  a  government  moved  into  action 
by  the  will  of  the  majority.     And  that  is  to 
say  a  form  of  government  actuated  by  the  will 
of  the  mediocrity. 


NOW  whether  the  will  of  the  mediocrity, 
which  we  shall  assume  to  be  the  one  of  the 
least  intelligence  in  any  country,  is  actually 
carried  out  by  the  servants  elected  for  that 
purpose  or  whether  it  is  not  carried  out,  mat- 
ters very  little  here.  The  acute  politician  does 
reverence  to  the  will  of  the  majority,  which  is 
to  say  the  traditions  of  the  majority,  for  these 
two,  will  and  tradition,  in  any  mediocrity  or 
in  any  majority  are  interchangeable.  The  ma- 
jority absorbs,  it  cannot  invent.  In  all  such 
important  things  as  religion,  politics  and  so- 
ciety it  can  in  each  generation  but  slightly  and 
with  tremendous  sluggishness  enlarge  the  scope 
and  the  contour  of  its  traditions.  These  are 
its  life.  They  are  its  code,  and  represent,  also, 
while  representing  its  vision,  its  limitations 
and  its  prejudices.  To  them  the  acute  poli- 
tician- must  do  reverence.  Before  them  he 
must  assume  the  proper  air  of  servility — of 
servility  and  love.  The  acute  politician  will 
always  remember  the  reception  given  every 
new  form  by  the  majority,  every  new  form 
whether  it  is  a  Darwin  theory  of  evolution  or 
a  Fulton  steamboat. 

It  is  of  the  nature  of  things  that  this  con- 
stant bowing  to  common  traditions  should 
mold   the   character   of   even    the   most   acute 
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politician,  impose  limitations  upon  his  vision 
and  warp  his  procedure,  make  a  mechanism 
out  of  a  man.  Indeed,  it  often  happens  that 
the  most  acute  politician  becomes  himself  a 
prey  to  his  real  or  assumed  reverence  for  the 
tradition  of  his  constituents.  His  contact  with 
them  is  never  real,  is  never  in  any  sense  inti- 
mate. His  masque  forbids  that  or  frustrates 
it.  It  is  the  masque  of  blandness.  It  is  built 
to  reach  the  greatest  number  of  people  and 
therefore  can  never  reach  the  particular  per- 
son, can  never  come  into  contact  with  those 
vagaries  generally  subconscious,  which  burn  in 
a  tiny  or  large  flame  beneath  the  traditional 
veneer  of  every  man,  a  revolutionary  spark, 
it  is,  which  contributes  to  progress  or  ad- 
mits it. 

This  means  that  while  he  meets  the  tradi- 
tions constantly  he  never  meets  the  man,  the 
man  under  them,  the  man  who  has  been  happy 
or  has  suffered  outside  one  or  more  of  his 
traditions  and  has  doubted,  the  unrest  in  the 
man,  or,  as  Max  Stirner  would  have  said,  the 
person  and  not  the  ghost,  for  the  traditional 
veneer,  or  the  formal  crust,  which  is  wherein 
every  man  resembles  his  neighbor,  can  never 
be  said  to  be  the  man,  or  if  man  is  just  this 
formularized  generality,  then  the  person. 
There  is  no  need  here  to  go  into  the  govern- 
mental or  public  aspects  of  Stirner's  argu- 
ment, for,  besides  having  certain  colors  of 
sedition,  it  is  an  old   argument. 

The  important  thing  to  convey  here  -is  that 
the  politician  does  not  attempt  to  face  a  number 
of  disorganized  or  dissociated  individuals,  free 
agents ;  he  faces  no  real  person.  He  merely 
attempts  to  face  a  traditional  fabric  of  ideas 
which  he  knows  as  the  public,  and  which  is  a 
large  crystallite  formed  of  a  multiplicity  of 
units  made  in  exactly  its  contour  and  color. 
A  still  more  important  fact,  though  this  one' 
be  of  no  use  without  the  other,  is  that  the 
training  of  the  acute  or  of  any  politician  aims 
toward  the  continuance  of  that  same  shape  and 
of  that  same  color.  Indeed,  to  take  either  of 
these  away  from  the  public  would  be  to  take 
away  the  politician's  bread  and  butter  or  that 
glory — glory  from  the  optimistic  point  of  view 
— though  it  may  at  times  seem  so  shoddily 
cheap,  which  is  the  light  and  the  happiness 
in  his  life. 

HE  is,  anyway,  a  protector  and  furtherer  of 
traditional  saws.   No  one  knows  better  the 
kind  of  pathos,  the  kind  of  sentiment,  the  type 


of  appeal  and  phraseology,  except  possibly  the 
Dr.  Cranes  of  this  world,  which  will  most 
readily  move  the  public  pulse  or  heart.  When 
that  heart  is  really  touched  or  when  it  is  in- 
timately touched,  it  becomes  something  else, 
something  which  no  political  bromides  can 
affect.  For  when  that  heart  is  intimately 
touched  it  will  not  stop  at  rebellion  against 
the  Government;  it  will  go  further;  it  will 
stop  at  rebellion  against  nothing  short  of  God. 

The  world  before  the  war  is  not  the  world 
of  today — it  is  a  world  open  to  a  great  many 
things  which  had  never  existed  for  it. 

Now  the  censorship  of  its  newspapers  which 
America  has  known  since  its  entry  into  the 
war  has  affected  the  public  very  little,  for  the 
public  cannot  read  and  think  at  one  and  the 
same  time;  it  cannot,  in  other  words,  manage 
two  efforts  at  one  and  the  same  time.  It  has 
known  how  to  see  for  a  much  longer  time 
than  it  has  known  how  to  read.  It  will  un- 
derstand its  monuments  much  faster  than  its 
editorials  or  its  governmental  proclamations. 
It  will  be  inspired  or  left  cold  by  the  one.  It 
will  be  dazed  by  the  other.  That  part  of  its 
heart  which  has  been  touched  by  the  war — 
the  part  which  lies  dormant  in  the  face  of  so- 
ciety—is that  small  part  of  man  which  makes 
him  a  person,  which  gives  him  a  personality, 
an  ego,  the  part  of  the  man  which  is  devel- 
oped in  proportion  to  the  development  of  his 
intellect  and  to  that  which  accrues  from  his 
intuitional  experience.  He  has  had  some  ex- 
perience in  war.  He  cannot  be  told  in  polit- 
ical memorials  bearing  a  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious censorship  that  war  is  a  glorious  thing 
alone,  for  he  knows  that  war  is  also  a  sordid 
thing.  He  knows  that  for  every  pound  of 
bronze  medals  there  are  a  million  pounds 
of  mire.  For  every  blaze  of  honor  there  is  a 
flow  of  blood. 

AND  he  will  not  very  readily  accept  that 
conventional  war  memorial  which  is  built 
for  his  good  in  accordance  with  the  conventions 
of  politicians  who  do  not  understand  him.  He 
will  question  the  logic  of  memorials  which 
show,  as  do  two  at  least  of  these  recently  com- 
pleted, American  soldiers  rushing  into  combat 
waving  their  hats  instead  of  their  bayonets. 
He  may,  at  one  time,  have  thought  that  war 
was  a  holiday.  He  no  longer  thinks  so.  He 
may  be  befuddled  by  literary  rhetoric.  Pic- 
torial rhetoric  will  have  no  such  effect  upon 
him.  While  he  may  not  have  reached  that 
(Continued  on  page  342) 
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Art  Collecting  as  an  Investment 

Value  Increases  Are  Enormous  If  One  Selects  Wisely 


SOME  years  ago  an  Englishman,  whose 
identity  has  not  come  down  to  us  in  con- 
nection with  this  anecdote,  found  himself 
taking  an  uninteresting  walk  in  an  uninter- 
esting countryside  in  the  north  of  England. 
He  chanced  upon  a  cottage  where  an  auction 
was  going  on,  and  to  relieve  his  boredom  he 
stopped  to  look  on  at  the  sale.  Presently  he 
found  himself  the  successful  bidder  for  a 
"lot"  consisting  of  a  little  picture  in  an  oval 
frame,  two  books  and  a  fan,  seven  shillings 
being  the  cost  of  his  experience.  The  two 
books  and  the  fan  pass  into  obscurity,  but  so 
many  of  his  friends  admired  the  little  picture 
in  the  oval  frame  that  the  man  took  it  to  a 
dealer  in  such  things  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  care  to  buy  it.  There  was  some  bar- 
gaining and  finally  the  dealer  offered  £50  for 
the  picture,  and  got  it.  The  next  time  there 
was  a  known  financial  transaction  over  that 
little  picture,  George  J.  Gould  paid  a  Lon- 
don art  dealer  $15,000  for  it.  The  picture 
proved  to  be  a  very  famous  miniature  by  Cos- 
way.  And  only  a  few  years  ago  Mr.  Gould 
refused  an  offer,  from  the  son  of  the  London 
dealer  who  had  sold  him  the  ivory  portrait, 


Velasquez's  portrait  of  King  Philip  IV  of  Spain 

of  $25,000  for  it.  The  history  of  the  com- 
mercial side  of  art  has  no  more  perfect,  if 
unconscious,  example  of  the  speculative  value 
of  collecting. 

When  Russell  Sturgis,  the  distinguished 
architect  and  writer,  first  went  to  Japan  he 
fell  in  love  with  the  art  objects  of  that  land 
and  bought  a  varied  collection  of  them.  That 
was  long  before  Japanese  art  was  familiar  to 
this  country.  On  the  arrival  of  the  packing 
cases    containing    his    purchases    in    his    New 


By  WILLIAM  B.  M'CORMICK 

York  home,  his  enthusiasm  led  him  to  un- 
pack the  cases  himself.  He  found  the  pieces 
wrapped  up  in  sheets  of  Japanese  paper, 
each  one  of  which  had  a  colored  picture 
printed  on  it.  He  did  not  know  what  they 
were,  but  so  keen  was  his  interest  in  every- 
thing Japanese  that  he  smoothed  out  each 
sheet  and  piled  them  on  a  nearby  table  until 
he  had  leisure  from  his  more  definite  art  ob- 
jects to  study  them.  But  the  point  is  that  he 
recognized  their  charm  instinctively  and  kept 
them.  Thus  was  formed  the  first  collection 
of  Ukioye  prints  known  to  this  country.     But 


Holbein's  portrait  of  Margaret   W'yeth 

prints   of    tin's   school,    now    so    famous,    grew 
slowly  in  appreciation   here.     It  is  not  more 
than  twenty  years  since,  at  the  sale  of  a  deal- 
er's art  collections  of  various  kinds,  the  auc- 
tioneer had  to  offer  two  of  these  prints  together 
to  get  a  bid  of  a  dollar  to  start  them.     The 
writer  of    this   account    has   two   such    prints 
of   ineffable   beauty    that   he   bought    for   five 
dollars  a  little  later.     Yet  at  the  sale  of  the 
Arthur  Davison  Fiche  collection  of  Japanese 
prints  in  this  city  last  February,  "The  Even- 
ing Promenade"  by  Toyonobu  brought  $2,400. 
These  two  illustrations  out  of  many  plucked 
from  memories  and  records  of  art  talks  and 
art  sales  going  back  a  score  of  years  give  rise 
to   the  question   if   there   is   anything   a   man 
can    buy    judiciously    that    brings    him    such 
large    returns    as    art   objects   of    real   merit? 
Sometimes  this  kind  of  buying  is  the  result  of 
the  buyer  having  a  genuine  flair  for  the  right 
thing.     Again  it  is  the   result  of  being  well 
advised   by  a   dealer.      I   have  seen  artists  of 
distinction  with  a  rich  reputation  for  fine  taste 
buy    the    most    appalling    and,    as    it    proved, 
worthless    art    junk.      And    I    have    seen    a 
plumber   buy   a  superb    Corot,   with    nothing 
but  his  instinct  to   guide   him,   that  enriched 
his  estate  by  many  thousands  of  dollars  when 
his  property  came  to  be  sold  after  his  death. 
The  tale  of  that  purchase  is  another  definite 
answer  to  the  query  I   have  raised  as  to  the 
profit   there   comes    from    buying   art   objects 
judiciously. 

During  the   exhibition  of  a   famous   collec- 


tion of  art  objects  in  this  city,  twenty-five 
years  ago,  the  attendants  in  the  gallery  where 
the  collection  was  shown  noticed  an  unfa- 
miliar and  not  very  well  dressed  man  spend- 
ing a  considerable  time  each  day  in  front  of 
(.'01  ot's  "Lake  Nemi,"  one  of  the  pictures  in 
the  collection.  On  making  inquiries  they 
found  he  was  a  well-to-do  plumber,  wholly 
unknown  in  the  picture-buying  world.  It  ap- 
peared later  that  he  told  his  family  he  intended 
to  buy  the  painting  if  possible  and  there  was 
a  fine  family  row  over  the  matter.  But  he 
stuck  to  his  plan  and  on  the  night  the  canvas 
came  up  for  sale  it  was  knocked  down  to  him 
for  $14,000.  As  long  as  he  lived  his  family 
never  forgave  him  for  his  extravagance.  But 
they  were  forced  to  change  their  opinion  of 
his  action  later.  For  when  the  painting  was 
sold  after  his  death  it  brought  $85,000.  No 
single  investment  of  this  man's  lifetime  ever 
brought  him  so  large  a  profit. 

The  speculative  value  of  modern  French 
paintings  furnishes  many  romantic  episodes  of 
recent  years  and  some  that  .  approach  the 
starkly  tragic.  Nothing  in  this  last  vein  could 
be  more  illuminating  than  the  story  of  Edgar 
Degas  and  his  painting,  called  "Dancers  at 
the  Bar."     When  he  was  seventy-eight  years 


The  Shepherdess,  by  Jean  Francois  Millet 

old  that  picture  was  sold  (in  the  Henri 
Rouart  sale  in  Paris,  in  1912)  for  $87,000. 
And  when  he  was  told  of  the  event,  he  re- 
marked with  grim  irony,  "And  I  sold  it  for 
500  francs!"  But  that  was  long  before  col- 
lectors with  real  taste  came  to  see  the  superb 
beauty  of  his  pictures. 

Millet's  hardships  in  his  lifetime  over  hlfg 
inability  to  sell  his  paintings  are  one  of  thi 
most  familiar  of  contemporary  artists'  stories. 
Yet  what  could  be  more  striking  as  evidence* 
of  the  growth  of  appreciation  of  his  works  in 
this  country  and  of  their  enormous  rise  in 
value  than  the  episode  of  the  "Shepherdess," 
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owned  in  her  lifetime  by  Mrs.  Warren  of 
Boston?  In  1889  Knoedler  &  Co.  sold  the 
canvas  to  her  for  $800.  When  her  collection 
was  sold,  after  her  death  in  1903,  the  same 
firm  bought  it  back  and  paid  $24,300  for  it. 

Renoir  is  another  of  the  French  moderns 
whose  canvases  show  that  the  speculative  value 
of  art  works  of  real  merit  is  as  solid  as  "gilt- 
edged"  bonds.  He  sold  his  picture  called  "Le 
Pont-Neuf"  in  1872  for  300  francs.  In  the 
last  quarter  of  1919  the  picture 
100,000  francs  in  Paris. 
Two  of  his  paintings  were 
last  sold  at  auction  in  this 
city  in  January,  1920,  for 
$27,000  and  $28,000  each. 

A  generation  ago,  a 
Frenchman  came  here  with 
some  of  Corot's  pictures 
and  tried  to  sell  them 
among  the  dealers,  with 
tragic  unsuccess.  One 
small  art  dealer  finally 
bought  two  of  them  for 
$500.  He  lost  one  of 
them,  but  sold  the  other 
eventually  for  $1,200.  Yet 
at  the  sale  of  the  Emerson 
McMillan  collection  in 
1913,  Corot's  "Orpheus 
and  Eurydice,"  which  cost 
that  amateur  $21,500, 
brought  $75,200. 

Have  art  objects  a  speculative  value?  Read 
this  tale  of  Millet's  "The  Woman  With  the 
Lamp,"  now  in  the  Henry  C.  Frick  collec- 
tion :  Durand-Ruel  originally  bought  it  for 
5300,  sold  it  for  $500,  and  bought  it  back  a 
couple  of  years  later  for  $10,000.  After  three 
successive  sales  that  firm  bought  the  canvas 
back  each  time  at  the  rising  prices  of  $20,000, 
$40,000,  and  $60,000.  Each  time  they  made 
a  profit  on  it  from  the  sale  of  the  picture,  as 
^P  did  the  three  respective  owners.  And  when 
it  was  sold  for  the  last  time  in  Holland  it 
brought  $150,000.  If  Mr.  Frick's  executors 
could  sell  and  cared  to  sell  this  exquisitely 
tender  picture  of  maternal  care  there  is  no 
imagining  what  it  would  bring  at  private  or 
public  sale ! 

Nor  do  modern  'Trench  art  objects  alone 
thus  appreciate  in  value.  In  1898  Agnew  & 
Sons  of  London  bought  the  famous  Fragonard 
panels  at  auction  for  $350,000.  As  is  well 
known,  the  Agnews  sold  them  to  the  late 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  When  they  eventually 
passed  into  the  possession  of  Henry  C.  Frick, 
the  price  he  paid  for  them  was  stated  to  be 


$1,250,000.  It  may  well  be  doubted  if  any 
of  Mr.  Morgan's  securities  showed  so  great 
an  increase  m  value  as  did  these  fourteen 
panels. 

Sculptures  and  Oriental  carpets  vie  with 
other  art  objects  in  speculative  value.  Out  of 
the  profit  he  made  from  the  sale  of  a  rare 
equestrian  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc,  George  Gray 
Barnard  began  his  unique  museum,  "The 
Cloisters,"  on  Washington  Heights,  New 
York  City,  that  is  a  treasure  house  of  Gothic 


The  Ardebil  rug,  now  owned  by  the  Duveens 

art.  Henry  P.  Davidson,  of  J.  P.  Morgan 
Co.,  is  reported  to  have  paid  $170,000  for 
the  bronze  statue  by  Houdon  called  "La  Fri- 
leuse,"  a  price  that  has  no  parallel  for  a  work 
of  sculpture  in  this  country.  At  the  sale  of 
the  Yerkes  collection  in  19 10,  the  famous 
Ardebil  silk  carpet  brought  $25,000.  In  1919, 
this  same  superb  example  of  the  rug-maker's 
art  was  sold  in  the  De  la  Mar  collection  for 
the  enormous  figure  of  $57,000.  Possessors 
of  fine  rugs  and  carpets  from  the  Near  East 
to-day  have  treasures  never  likely  to  be  ap- 
proached again  for  quality,  and  their  intrinsic 
value  must  mount  to  large  figures  within  the 
next  few  years,  for  Turkish  and  Russian 
massacres  have  almost  eliminated  the  rug 
workers  of  the  Near  East  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  coming  generations  can  be  trained  to  ap- 
proach the  craftsmanship  of  their  forbears. 
There  is  no  element  of  chance  in  the  future 
appreciation  of  fine  Oriental  rugs  and  carpets. 
It  is  a  certainty. 

Evidence  is  also  to  be  had  of  the  soundness 
of  the  monetary  importance  of  art  works  in 
the    course    of    the    market    for    these    things 


abroad  during  the  war  and  since  peace  was 
declared  in  Western  Europe.  It  was  gener- 
ally expected  that  art  objects  would  decline 
in  value  as  a  result  of  the  war,  but  the  re- 
verse has  been  the  case.  In  July  a  portrait  by 
Reynolds  was  sold  in  London  for  lO,8cx> 
guineas  (normally  $54,000).  In  1881  this 
same  canvas  brought  only  620  guineas.  At 
the  same  sale  a  Raeburn  went  for  20,000 
guineas.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  it  was 
sold  for  3,000  guineas.  Last  May,  at  a  Lon- 
don sale,  a  portrait  by 
Romney,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived 140  guineas  in  1786, 
was  sold  for  27,000  guineas 
(normally  $135,000).  In 
November,  1919,  Romney 's 
portrait  of  the  Misses  Bick- 
ford,  for  which  he  was  paid 
the  equivalent  of  $525,  was 
bought  for  $273,000  and 
brought  to  this  country. 
This  price  topped  the  fig- 
ure of  $206,850  paid  in 
19 1 3  for  Romney 's  portrait 
of  "Anne,  Lady  de  la  Pole." 
Before  that,  the  record 
price  for  one  of  his  canvases 
had  been  $55,125,  that  was 
established  in  1902. 

In  the  field  of  American 
pictorial  art  there  is  the 
same  assurance  of  monetary 
appreciation,  given  what  Henry  James  called 
"the  real  right  thing."  The  figure  of  $75,000 
paid  by  Henry  C.  Frick  for  a  Washington 
portrait  by  Gilbert  Stuart  is  a  proof  of  this. 
Also  is  the  price  paid  last  summer  by  a  New 
England  collector  of  $33,000  for  Winslow 
Homer's  "Coast  in  Winter."  In  1899,  at 
the  sale  of  the  Thomas  B.  Clarke  collection, 
this  Homer  sold  for  $2,625,  having  been  pur- 
chased by  Chauncey  J.  Blair  of  Chicago.  And 
the  tragedy  of  Blakelock's  "Moonlight"  is 
only  another  illustration  of  the  certitude  of 
judicious  art  investments  turning  to  a  good 
profit.  Catholina  Lambert,  of  Paterson,  N.  J., 
was  reported  to  have  paid  less  than  $1,000 
for  the  canvas.  When  it  was  sold  at  the  dis- 
persal of  his  collection  in  1916,  it  brought 
$20,000.  Yet  when  Inness's  "Grey  Lowery 
Day"  brought  $10,150  at  the  Clarke  sale  in 
1899,  that  figure  for  an  American  painting 
was  considered  truly  extraordinary  Within 
the  past  year  Inness's  canvases  have  been  sold 
at  prices  reported  as  high  as  $45,000. 

It    is    natural    that    the    "old    masters"    of 
(Continued  on  page  356) 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


The  Musician's  Chiaroscuro 

Values  and  Planes  in   Tonal  Art 


ANALOGIES  between  the  arts  are  pro- 
verbially dangerous,  apt  to  mislead  ;  but 
they  also  fascinate  by  their  frequent 
illumination  of  dark  places  from  unexpected 
angles.  Why,  for  example,  is  the  even  di- 
vision of  a  space,  as  in  a  landscape  where  the 
horizon  line  comes  exactly  midway  between 
the  top  and  bottom  of  a  picture,  inferior  to 
the  uneven  division  obtained  by  putting  it 
either  higher  or  lower? 

Why,  in  a  melody  like  "Yankee  Doodle," 
is  the  precisely  even  subdivision  of  the  time 
into  equal  notes  felt  to  be  so  flat  and  stale  in 
comparison  with  an  uneven  division  into  long 
and  short  notes,  as  in  "Dixie"? 

Have  the  two  phenomena,  apparently  so 
disparate,  any  hidden  psychological  connec- 
tion? It  is  at  least  worthy  of  note  that  in 
both  cases  we  find  a  difficulty  in  holding  to- 
gether the  precisely  equal  elements:  the  pic- 
ture tends  to  break  into  two  pictures,  the  tune 
falls  apart  into  notes.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  unequal  elements  more  easily  cohere.  The 
unevenness  of  the  spaces  in  the  picture  helps 
the  mind  to  pick  out  one  as  the  more  impor- 
tant (not  necessarily  the  larger — apparently  it 
is  always  the  lower  portion  that  is  so  chosen) 
and  to  treat  the  other  as  pendant  to  it,  so  to 
speak. 

And  in  melodies  the  ancillary  character  of 
the  short  notes  is  quite  clear ;  they  are  like 
trains  of  servants  to  those  important  person- 
ages, the  long  notes.  Both  in  vision  and  au- 
dition, then,  divided  attention  is  unpleasant 
and  wasteful;  we  naturally  deal  most  easily 
with  what  we  can  handle  as  principal  and 
secondary,  nucleus  and  fringe ;  subordination 
facilitates  synthesis. 

This  is  indeed  so  obvious,  and  the  supreme 
importance  of  synthesis  in  all  art,  as  the  only 
way  of  dealing  economically  with  rich  mate- 
rial, is  so  evident,  that  it  would  hardly  be 
worth  while  to  call  attention  to  the  whole  mat- 
ter, were  not  the  terminology  of  subordination 
in  music  strangely  and  seriously  defective. 
While  the  necessity  for  subordination  is  quite 
as  imperative  in  music  as  in  painting,  for  ex- 
ample, our  means  of  describing  it  are,  in  com- 
parison, laughably  meagre,  loose,  and  em- 
pirical. 

A  PAINTER  has  his  "chiaroscuro,"  his 
"perspective,"  his  "values,"  "nuances," 
and  "tones" ;  he  has  definite  terms  for  at  least 
three  planes  in  his  picture,  background,  mid- 
dle distance,  and  foreground. 

A  composer,  on  the  contrary,  can  onlv 
write  "cantabile,"  "cantando,"  or  "espressivo" 
over  a  melody  he  wishes  to  have  come  out, 
or  "sotto  voce"  over  one  he  wishes  to  have 
go  back — botli  highly  vague  expressions;  the 
French  have,  in  addition,  the  useful  phrase 
"en  dehors,"  and  Mr.  Percy  Grainger  writes 
"clarinet  come  out."  M.  Vincent  d'Indv  uses 
the  terms  "fond"  ("foundation"  or  "back- 
ground") and  "personnages"  respectively  for 
the  accompaniment  and  solo  parts  in  a  piece 
of  orchestration,  obviously  by  an  analogy  with 
painting. 

But  how  meagre  and  inexact,  when  all  is 
said,  are  all  of  these  terms  together;  how  in- 
adequate to  describe  relationships  of  the  utmost 
subtlety,  subordinations  as  meticulous  as  those 
of  Chinese  caste,  such  as  we  actually  use  in 
ou.  music  every  day! 

How    sadly    the    vocabulary    needs    enrich- 
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ment!  For  though  indeed  no  nomenclature 
can  make  the  dull  perceptive,  it  can  at  least 
focus  their  flickering  perceptions;  a  name  is 
the  first  step  toward  dealing  with  a  thing; 
and  what  we  ignore  conceptually  we  are  apt 
to  bungle;  even  in  our  purely  instinctive  uses, 
or  at  least  to  fall  short  of  using  as  we  might. 
Perhaps  if  we  could  talk  about  subordination 
we  should  less  ignore  it ;  our  notion  of  "tech- 
nique" might  become  less  crudely  physical, 
more  subtly  mental;  "interpretation"  might 
less  frequently  turn  out  obf uscation ;  we  might 
have  more  composers,  fewer  juxtaposers. 

Tonal  Light  and  Shade 

TAKE,  for  example,  the  matter  of  dynamic 
gradation,  mere  loud  and  soft,  the  most 
fundamental  and  universally  recognized  scale 
of  value  music  uses.  Here,  at  least,  we  might 
think,  accurate  directions  would  be  available. 
Yet  what  do  we  find  ?  The  spartan  "forte" 
and  "piano"  with  which  Bach  and  Handel  con- 
tented themselves  have,  it  is  true,  been  split 
and  multiplied  into  "fortissimo,"  "pianissimo," 
"mezzo  forte,"  "mezzo  piano,"  and  the  like; 
but  these,  having  no  clear  relativity  of  mean- 
ing, make  confusion  only  worse  confounded. 

Precisely  what  does  Tschaikowsky  mean  by 
the  four  P's  in  a  row  at  the  end  of  the  Sym- 
phonic Pathetique?  How  much  more  salient 
would  a  part  bearing  only  three  of  them  be? 
How  much  more  subordinated  one  bearing 
five?  For,  we  must  never  forget,  the  sig- 
nificant matter  is  always  the  relative,  not  the 
absolute,  values,  the  salience  and  subordination 
of  the  elements.  And  no  number  of  P's,  were 
they  enough  to  fill  a  pod  or  a  basket,  will 
tell  me  the  precise  relation  between  this  voice 
and  another,  this  note  and  that,  which  is  alone 
what  I  want  to  know. 

In  Chopin's  later  years,  when  long  illness 
had  sapped  his  strength,  he  was  physically 
unable  to  produce  a  fortissimo.  Yet,  we  read, 
so  perfect  was  his  control  of  the  shades  within 
his  power,  so  subtle  his  command  of  grada- 
tion, that  he  was  able,  reducing  the  whole 
scale  of  his  dynamics,  still  to  produce  the  ef- 
fect of  a  fortissimo  with  what  was  actually, 
shall  we  say,  a  mezzo  forte  or  a  forte. 

Very  well,  then,  the  effect  of  a  fortissimo 
is  a  fortissimo,  artistically  speaking.  The  act- 
ual loudness  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  us. 
What  interests  us,  what  we  wish  our  termin- 
ology to  describe,  is  the  relation  of  the  values, 
the  hierarchy  of  relative  salience  and  subor- 
dination. 

Music,  like  painting,  is  a  series  of  planes  or 
values,  a  background,  a  middle  distance,  and 
a  foreground.  If  we  could  number  these 
planes  we  should  have  a  rough  but  perhaps 
rather  serviceable  description  of  what  is  essen- 
tial. Chopin's  tw7enty-first  Prelude  has  an  un- 
usual distinctness  of  planes:  the  foreground  is 
the  melody  of  the  right  hand ;  the  background 
is  the  base;  the  middle  distance,  blurred,  mys- 
terious, and  gray  as  a  Corot,  is  the  accompany- 
ing scraps  of  subordinate  melody  of  the  left 
hand.  Confuse  any  two  of  these  planes, 
equalize  the  values  of  any  two,  and  you  ruin 
the  chiaroscuro  of  the  piece. 

Rhythmic  Light  and  Shade 

THE  adjustment  of  rhythmic  values  is  al- 
most more  subtle  than  that  of  dynamic 
light  and  shade,  and  perhaps  even  more  vital, 
too,  since  rhythm  gives  music  its  most  essen- 


tial profile.  Such  rhythmic  adjustments  are 
achieved  in  part,  of  course,  through  dynamics, 
in  so  far,  that  is,  as  they  depend  on  accent ; 
but  the  subtler  aspect  of  them  is  that  of  the 
allotment  of  time. 

The  more  important  notes  of  a  phrase  re- 
ceive more  time,  at  the  expense  of  the  less  im- 
portant ones,  just  as  in  speech  we  dwell  upon 
the  important  words.  This  immensely  impor- 
tant adjustment  of  values,  however,  perhaps 
the  most  important,  for  the  purposes  of  ex- 
pression, with  which  the  interpretative  artist 
has  to  deal,  is  so  entirely  left  to  musical  in- 
stinct that  we  can  hardly  talk  about  it,  for 
lack  of  terms.  Such  terms  and  signs  as  we 
have  to  indicate  dwelling  on  a  note,  the  fer- 
mata  and  the  tetiuto  line,  for  instance,  are  for 
massive  detached  effects,  which  have  no  more 
relation  to  the  constant  but  infinitely  slight 
modification  of  values  that  make  rhythms  sig- 
nificant than  shouts  or  ejaculations  have  to 
eloquent  speech. 

Indeed,  so  totally  traditional  and  instinc- 
tive are  these  adjustments,  so  unreflected  in  the 
written  lore  of  the  art,  that  most  audiences 
will  swallow  whole,  from  a  cellist  stupidly 
distorted,  unintelligible  phrases  the  like  of 
which  in  a  recitation  would  reduce  them  to 
laughter,  and  one  may  even  hear  a  skilful 
pianist,  well-trained  on  at  least  the  mechan- 
ical side  of  his  art,  gravely  advance  the  theory 
that  because  the  "rain-drops"  in  Chopin's 
Prelude  are  all  eighth  notes  they  must  all  be 
of  precisely  the  same  duration.  ...  As  if  one 
were  to  say  that  because  words  are  all  printed  %■ 
in  letters  of  the  same  height,  the  "of's"  and 
the  "the's"  were  to  receive  as  much  of  our 
attention  as  the  nouns  and  verbs.  There  is 
democratic  equality  for  you  with  a  vengeance. 

i 

BUT  the  aristocratic  distinction  and  beauty 
which  are  the  highest  qualities  of  piano 
playing  come  from  just  the  opposite  process 
— from  a  subordination  as  rigorous  as  that  of 
feudal  society,  though  more  intelligent,  a  sub- 
ordination that  assigns  each  note  its  true  place 
and  prominence  in  the  society  of  the  phrase. 

To  hear  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  play  the  first 
ten  notes  of  the  slow  movement  of  the  Mo- 
zart D  minor  Concerto  is  enough  to  prove  to 
anyone  with  ears  for  gradations  the  supreme 
importance  of  such  subordination.  Not  that 
the  pianist  is  necessarily  conscious  of  it;  in- 
deed, such  moulding  of  the  phrase  is  one  of 
the  most  deeply  instinctive  of  all  musical  acts; 
and  our  plea  for  a  more  adequate  terminology 
is  not  based  on  the  notion  that  it  would  auto- 
matically turn  the  lubbers  into  artists,  but 
only  on  the  hope  that  it  would  direct  their  at- 
tention to  quarters  where  their  instincts 
needed  cultivation.  None  the  less  it  is  true, 
however,  that  science  in  its  laborious,  intel- 
lectual way,  might  arrive  at  a  formulation  of 
what  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  does  (not  of  how  he 
does  it)  when  he  plays  this  meltingly  beauti- 
ful phrase. 

Science  would   measure  the  dynamic  force 
and  the  deviation  from  standard  time  value  of 
each  of  those  ten  notes,  and  plot  down  for  us    , 
their  scheme  of  subordination.     And  without 
danger  of  being  too  drily  scientific,  we  may    * 
venture  the  specific  suggestion  that  the  differ- 
ence   between    Mr.    Gabrilowitsch's   exquisite      1 
delivery   and   on    the   one   hand   the   perfunc- 
tory   matter-of-factness   of    the    average    per- 
formance, and  on  the  other  the  sentimentali- 
(Continucd  on  page  352) 
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The  End  of  America's  Apprenticeship  in  Art 


American  Music  and  Musicians 


By  GERTRUDE  VANDERBILT  WHITNEY 


: 


STORMS  antecede  big  movements  in  art. 
A  vast  tempest  has  been  raging  in  the 
world.  Some  think  the  struggle  is  over, 
but  we  are  now,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  storm 
center.  Later,  the  gods  alone  know  when,  far 
from  the  gloom  of  wars  and  the  rumors  of  bad 
times,  among  hopes  arising  from  struggle  and 
knowledge,  will  come  our  moment  to  speak 
sublimely.  We  have  already  spoken,  we  have 
already  many  works  to  our  credit,  but  we  have 
still  much  to  say,  for  the  realities  of  life  are 
becoming  to  us  more  than  ever  poignant  things, 
we  have  pushed  ourselves  through  the  passage- 
way of  isolation  into  the  open  air  of  world  in- 
terest. We  sense  power,  manifold  possibili- 
ties, new  outlooks.  We  are  beginning  to  have 
a  grasp  of  the  fields  beyond  our  own. 

There  have  been  in  American  art  spiritually 
free  men,  and  such  men  are  part  of  our  prog- 
ress. To  be  rid  of  the  habit  of  hiding  behind 
platitudes,  to  have  prejudice  swept  away,  a  ban 
put  on  sentimentality,  timidity  removed  in  the 
face  of  art — this  will  mean  the  Golden  Age 
for  us. 

Some  men  have  lived  who  dug  out  of  the 
soil  of  this  country.  In  architecture  there  are 
fairy-like  buildings,  buildings  majestic  too,  full 
of  imagination,  skillful  in  construction,  having 
nothing  in  common  with  the  world  of  the  past. 
Artists  have  appeared  whose  treatment  of  old 
subjects  was  strongly  personal. 

Sullivan  was  the  first  to  make  the  sky-scraper 
an  artistic  work.  He  embellished  it  with 
handsome  detail.  The  Condit  Building  in 
.  New  York  established  the  principle  in  the  east. 
In  this  building  Sullivan  insists  on  the  perpen- 
dicular and  never  seeks  to  suppress  it  by  super- 
imposed motives.  The  Guaranty  Building  in 
Buffalo  is  another  example  of  the  fearless  adap- 
tation of  this  principle. 

In  Chicago,  Holaboid  and  Roach  were  pio- 
neers. They  built- a  complete,  riveted  steel 
frame  in  the  Tacoma  Building.  The  Bush 
Building,  the  Woolworth  Building,  the  Met- 
ropolitan Tower,  the  Singer  Building  in  New 
York,  all  assert  our  power  and  our  independ- 
ence. In  domestic  architecture  there  is  the 
Ponce  de  Leon  Hotel  at  Saint  Augustine  built 
by  Hastings,  beautiful,  original,  adapted  to 
the  climate,  to  the  life  of  the  inmates  and  to  its 
setting.  Pope's  McLean  and  Hitt  houses  in 
A\  ashington  show  imagination   and  power. 

THERE  have  been  masterful  sculptors,  a 
new  austerity  depicting  American  forces 
going  strongly  towards  our  own  interpretation 
of  life.  The  works  of  these  men  were  con- 
ceived with  fervor  and  carried  out  with  convic- 
tion. We  have  paintings,  too,  characteristic  of 
their  epoch  and  country,  possessing  originality, 
beauty  of  surface  combined  with  a  deep  knowl- 
edge of  technique.  The  artists  who  produced 
them  were  often  profound,  their  execution  is 
as  rich  as  it  is  skillful.  Progress  in  art  is  a 
labyrinth.  Brave  men  have  plunged  into  it 
and  have  had  courage  enough  and  faith  enough 
to  go  through  safely  to  the  other  side.  At  best 
the  pioneer  will  always  be  lonely. 

Every  new  building  or  statue  erected,  every 
picture  painted  and  seen,  sets  a  standard,  and 
for  this  reason :  when  an  artist  is  asked  to  make 
a  design,  for  instance,  for  a  monument  to  Joan 
of  Arc,  he  looks  into  the  annals  of  art,  he  reads 
what  has  been  written  on  the  subject.  Unless 
he  is  a  genius  he  will  be  influenced  by  other 
men's  interpretations.     So  that  every  work  is 


either  retarding  or  progressing  its  art  to  a  very 
great  extent  through  its  effect  not  only  on  those 
who  see  it,  but  on  the  artists  who  consciously  or 
unconsciously  carry  on  or  merely  re-produce  its 
impression.  If  the  war  monument  which  wo 
put  up  to  our  soldiers  in  New  York  (the  big- 
gest, most  important  city  of  America)  is  in- 
adequate to  its  inspiration,  we  will  not  only 
have  erected  something  unworthy  in  one  city, 
but  we  will  just  as  surely  have  erected  a  thou- 
sand bad  monuments  in  a  thousand  cities  of 
the  United  States. 

Thus  there  has  been  diversity  of  expression 
and.  we  have  combined  in  our  production  vitali- 
ty with  austerity. 

Why,  then,  many  people  will  ask,  does  one 
see  so  little  American  art  in  America? 

The  rich  man  controls  in  business,  he  con- 
trols also  to  a  great  extent  in  art.  He  buys,  we 
succumb  to  his  taste.  He  elevates  or  debases, 
as  the  case  may  be.  He  has  no  time  to  read 
about  art  nor  to  use  his  faculties  in  its  interest. 
He  is  the  hardest  worker  of  all  our  citizens. 
After  a  day  of  terrific  responsibility  or  tremen- 
dous brain  work,  he  is  often  forced  into  the 
social  game.  Therefore  he  becomes  gullible  in 
the  hands  of  the  so-called  expert.  In  business 
no  such  thing  would  be  possible  to  him ;  in  art 
it  is  inevitable. 

A  GREAT  many  beautiful  things  and  a 
mass  of  junk  finds  its  way  into  this  coun- 
try, and  out  of  this  conglomeration  grows  a 
house  which  is  full  of  old  lamps,  old  ceilings 
and  mantel-pieces,  damaged  goods  ranging  from 
statues  to  crockery,  some  very  beautiful,  some 
rubbish :  a  house  expensive,  reminiscent,  but — 
dead.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  bartered  goods 
of  experts,  exquisitely  presented  and  sure  to 
engender  envy  in  the  hearts  of  other  rich  men. 

We  northern  people  cannot  naturally  feel 
as  did  the  Greeks  and  Italians,  and  that  we 
should  live  in  the  same  surroundings  is  incon- 
gruous and  absurd. 

Because  we  are  young  as  a  country,  we  feel 
the  need  of  support  in  our  opinions  and  in  the 
expressions  of  our  taste.  Year  after  year  we 
bought  from  the  inexhaustible  foreign  market 
(because  it  had  the  sanction  of  the  ages)  not 
only  great  and  noble  works  but  "sere  remains," 
and  somehow  they  all  got  mixed,  the  grand  and 
the  junk,  and  just  as  they  got  mixed,  so  did  we 
in  our  minds  get  mixed.  Fortunately  for  us 
there  were  men  farseeing,  rich  or  ambitious 
enough  to  bring  over  the  ocean  the  truly  great 
things  which  we  now  possess.  To  them  we  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude,  for  many  of  us  cannot 
travel  to  distant  lands  in  search  of  old  masters, 
but  we  can  enrich  our  experience  by  the  study 
of  these  eloquent  speakers  in  our  midst. 

The  eagle  and  I  have  little  talks  once  in  a 
while  in  the  morning  before  he  takes  his  long 
flights.  I  said  to  him  the  other  day:  "Stop 
your  screeching,  I  can't  hear  myself  think." 

He  folded  his  wings  and  volplaned  down  to 
earth.  "I  am  standing  right  here,"  he  said, 
"with  both  feet  on  the  ground." 

And  so  am  I  standing  with  both  feet  on  the 
ground.  I  have  not  been  talking  about  a  thing 
being  great  because  it  is  American,  I  have  been 
talking  about  a  thing  being  great  because  of  its 
intrinsic  value.  We  admire  those  works  which 
seem  to  us  to  be  fine  regardless  of  their  na- 
tionality. However,  sometimes  we  are  so  close 
to  the  good  thing  in  our  own  country  that  we 
miss  its  perspective  or  cannot  see  it  at  all. 


The  end  of  America's  apprenticeship  in  art 
will  be  the  beginning  of  America's  affection  for 
art.  Life  with  its  complications,  its  distressful 
incidents  and  the  sense  which  it  brings  of  our 
own  limitations  sometimes  weighs  so  heavily 
that  we  are  bowed  by  its  burden.  Being  made 
by  man,  art  is  not  so  vast  or  overpowering  as  to 
terrify  and  discourage  him,  as  life  does.  It  is 
the  expression  of  his  best  and  a  thing  not  so  big 
but  that  he  can  grasp  it.  He  can  be  soothed  by 
its  emotion  and  stimulated  by  the  human 
thoughts  which  it  suggests.  If  he  have  no  af- 
fection or  kindly  feeling  for  it,  he  will  follow 
those  who  try  to  lead  him  into  intellectual  ad- 
ventures; but  if  he  have  an  affection  for  it  he 
will  be  a  searcher  for  the  grail.  He  will  be  led 
through  the  forest  over  the  mountain  into  the 
temple  of  achievement,  where  he  will  find  joy. 

In  architecture,  in  painting,  in  sculpture  we 
have  had  leaders — have  we  leaders  in  music 
as  well? 

What  is  necessary  to  make  a  great  musician? 

He  must  have  a  firm  grasp  of  the  traditions 
of  music  and  a  broad  view  of  new  methods.  He 
cannot  be  great  unless  he  be  well  grounded,  yet 
he  must  have  preserved  his  originality  and 
besides  have  a  clear  vision  to  carry  him  on.  The 
power  of  elimination,  as  in  all  the  arts,  must  be 
his;  but  he  must  be  fruitful,  too,  and  sane,  able 
to  use  the  different  elements  of  composition,  of 
harmony,  of  tune  or  color,  so  that  the  whole 
will  be  full  of  thought  as  well  as  emotion. 

Music  of  all  the  arts  is  the  most  sensuous 
and  the  most  elusive.  Therefore  it  is  the  far- 
thest removed  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  tempera- 
ment. One  imagines  Chopin  leaving  music 
behind  him  as  he  moved,  careless  and  uncon- 
scious of  its  growth.  Such  a  thing  hardly 
would  seem  possible  for  an  American.  He 
might  attain  heights,  but  it  could  not  be  as 
spontaneous  a  process.  Music  is  the  breath  of 
life  to  Latins,  Slavs  and  Teutons ;  to  us  it  is  a 
part  of  life,  a  part  which  we  enjoy  extremely, 
but  which  is  not  vital. 

THE  mountain  tops  of  musical  art  have 
consistently  appeared  in  certain  countries 
— Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  France,  Po- 
land and,  of  late  years,  a  peak  of  national  im- 
portance in  Russia. 

Germany  attained  probably  the  greatest 
heights.  From  Bach  to  Strauss  is  a  long  way, 
both  in  years  and  development.  During  this 
time  the  art  fluctuates,  taking  on  different  as- 
pects, but  it  was  a  continuous  stream  of  ex- 
cellence, and  the  German  of  to-day  need  not 
look  to  other  countries  for  his  inspiration,  he 
has  inherited  a  national  background  of  musical 
talent. 

Italy,  from  Palestrino  to  Puccini,  has,  almost 
without  interruption,  carried  on  the  art  at  a 
high  level.  From  church  music  through  opera, 
concerto,  etc.,  the  changes  of  feeling  and 
thought  of  the  times  and  localities  were  reg- 
istered. 

France,  too,  has  had  a  long  list  of  illustrious 
ancestors. 

In  all  of  these  countries  a  new  movement  has 
shown  itself  in  the  past  fifty  years.  Men  have 
developed  varied  forms,  different  thoughts,  un- 
expected intentions  in  music.  Each,  too,  is  dis- 
similar from  the  other,  each  has  blazoned  his 
nationality  on  the  world. 

England,  with  all  its  encouragement  of 
music,  has  few  outstanding  names.  Societies 
for  the  Improvement,  Fabrication,  Encourage- 
(Continued  on  page  348) 
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Mural  Decorations  in  the  offices  of  the  Hudson  Motor  Co. 

Decoration  in  Business 

Offices 


By  JOHN  WALKER  HARRINGTON 


M. 


AN  adorns 
his  office 
.  these  days  be- 
cause he  finds  in  har- 
monious surroundings 
new  power  and  a  quickened  imagination.  Be- 
cause he  is  in  business  he  realizes  that  the 
more  his  mind  can  reach  out  beyond  four 
walls,  the  greater  will  be  his  meed  of  suc- 
cess. 

It  is  not  given  to  every  merchant  nowa- 
days, as  it  was  when  New  York  was  rising  as 
a  maritime  city,  to  look  out  upon  the  har- 
bor and  see  the  ships  "which  go  from  lands 
of  sun  to  lands  of  snow."  And  yet,  he  may 
have  some  of  the  vision  of  those  pioneers  of 
packet  glory  if,  within  his  private  office,  there 
is  a  touch  of  the  sea.  Hence  the  president 
of  the  steamship  line,  or  the  Customs  House 
broker,  has  in  his  sanctum  some  rare  old 
print  or  a  model  of  a  lordly  galleon  of  Spain. 
When  the  stately  pile  was  built  in  which  du- 
ties are  paid  on  imports,  the  architect  saw  to 
it  that  the  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New 
York  should  have  the  views  of  the  great 
havens  of  historic  times  in  the  paintings  which 
are  set  into  the  carved  woodwork  of  his  of- 
fice. May  it  not  be  that  the  gatherers  of 
imposts  who  have  sat  from 
year  to  year  in  that  great 
room  have  had  a  closer  touch 
with  the  commerce  of  the 
world  because  they  may  look 
up,  from  time  to  time,  and 
behold  Antwerp  and  Ghent 
and  Marseilles  and  Venice? 
Scrooge,  grumbling  in  his 
cramped  and  chill  little  room, 
thought  of  business  only  as 
scrimping  and  petty  saving. 
Tulkinghorn,  the  lawyer  in 
"Bleak  House,"  is  depicted 
by  the  immortal  Dickens  as 
foregathering  with  the  fam- 
ily skeletons  of  his  clients  in 
an  apartment  rusty  and  out 
of  date  in  his  London  resi- 
dence, half  office  and  half 
home.  His  devious  ways  are 
translated  to  us  in  the  novel- 
ist's description  of  the  heavv 
broad-backed  mahogany  and 
horsehair  chairs,  the  obsolete 
tables  with  their  spindle  legs, 
and  the  dusty  covers  of  green 
baize.  A  thick,  dingy  Tur- 
key carpet  muffles  the  floor 
where  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  sits, 


Entrance  hall  in  the  office  of 
Alfred  Bossom 


A  view  of  Mr.  Bossom's  conference  room  in  the  style  of  the  latter  days 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance 


attended  by  two  old- 
fashioned  silver  can- 
dlesticks, the  candles 
in  which  give  a  very 
insufficient    light    for 

his  vast  room,  working  out  whatever  train  of 
indecision  he  may  have  in  his  mind. 

The  idea  that  one  might  see  visions  of  big 
business  and  develop  plans  and  reach  clear-cut 
decisions  amid  environments  of  beauty  has 
come  to  many  men  by  way  of  their  homes. 
When  they  saw  to  it  that  their  dwellings  were 
appropriately  decorated,  they  reserved  at  least 
one  room  where  they  might,  on  occasion,  with- 
draw to  think  out  their  worldly  affairs.  Some 
of  them  had  libraries,  others  studies,  and  many 
designated  these  retreats  by  the  much-abused 
title  of  den.  They  found  that  often  such 
apartments  served  well  for  important  confer- 
ences, but,  above  all,  they  answered  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  places  of  withdrawal  from 
petty  detail. 

It  came  to  pass,  therefore,  that  our  lead- 
ers in  finance  and  industry  said  to  the  interior 
decorator:  "You  have  done  well  with  my 
house.  Why  can't  you  do  something  like  this 
for  my  private  office?" 

Why  not,  indeed  ?  Hence  the  new  move- 
ment which  has  resulted  in 
making  many  an  abode  of 
business  into  a  spot  where 
dullness  and  banality  cannot 
enter.  Very  often,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  ground  in  the 
city,  the  occupant  of  the 
modern  suite  of  offices  looks 
out  upon  a  narrow  slit  of  a 
court,  or  upon  tier  upon 
tier  of  windows  piercing  the 
steep  walls  of  skyscrapers.  If 
he  has  no  view  from  his  desk 
which  suggests  the  world  and 
the  teeming  city,  at  least  he 
may  have  his  working  place 
so  decorated  that  it  will  feed 
his  fancy  and  quicken  his 
mind.  The  artist  does  his 
best  in  a  studio  surrounded 
by  objects  which,  by  color 
and  form,  give  him  uncon- 
scious suggestions  of  beautv ; 
the  author  stays  in  his  study, 
where,  almost  without  his 
knowing  it,  some  choice  etch- 
ing or  a  gilt  title  of  a  book 
may  bring  inspiration.  The 
successful  business  man,  too, 
although  he  may  not  be  dis- 
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posed  always  to  admit  it,  is  a  seer,  whose  in- 
tellect is  stimulated  by  the  settings  in  which 
he  is  placed.  The  late  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
would  have  been  fretted  and  harried  in  the 
presence  of  riling  cabinets,  clattering  typewrit- 
ing machines,  and  all  the  trappings  of  busi- 
ness efficiency.  In  the  private  office  in  his 
wonderful  library  he  evolved  great  financial 
plans,  a  modern  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  in 
his  chamber  of  the  palace. 

The  offices  of  the  officials  of  the  banks  and 
trust  companies  have  of  late  years 
reflected  the  growth  of  a  move- 
ment which  is  providing  suitable 
environments  for  men  who  con- 
centrate their  thoughts  on  finan- 
cial problems.  For  example,  how 
admirably  the  office  of  Mr.  A. 
J.  Hemphill,  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Guar- 
anty Trust  Company,  with  its 
panels  of  cordovan,  its  substan- 
tial desks  and  tables  and  chairs, 
its  atmosphere  of  reserve  power, 
is  designed  as  the  setting  for  one 
who  grasps  firmly  upon  the  reali- 
ties of  life. 

The  same  note  prevails  in  the 
finely  appointed  room  of  the 
president  of  the  same  institution, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Sabin,  who,  in 
the  surroundings  of  his  daily  vo- 
cation, lives  in  the  same  spirit 
which  may  be  seen  in  his  Long 
Island  home.  The  paneled  wain- 
scoting, the  ceiling  with  its  solid 
beams  and  heavy  ornamentation 
tary  fashioned  like  a  highboy,  the  modern  desk 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a  man  of  af- 
fairs and  yet  in  keeping  with  the  scheme  of 
decoration,  all  are  in  keeping  with  the  air  of 
calm  efficiency  which  pervades  the  place.  The 
chairs  are  ornate,  but  made  for  restfulness  and 
comfort,  and  the  sight  of  the  large  over-man- 
tel suggests  the  days  when  men  were  less 
hurried  and  harried  than  now.  In  such  a 
place  as  this  no  hasty  decisions  could  well  be 
made,  for  here  concentration  and  conservatism 
join  hands. 

As  finance  chooses  for  itself  a  setting  of 
dignity  and  strength,  the  architect  who  comes 
in  contact  with  banks  and  corporations  in  his 
profession  is  likely  in  his  own  offices  to  feel 
the  same  influences.  Mr.  Alfred  C.  Bossom, 
known  as  a  designer  of  buildings  for  finan- 
cial institutions,  has  reflected  his  work  and  his 
personality  in  his  new  architectural  offices  in 


th 


e    secre- 


Fifth  Avenue.  The  floor  he  occupies  is  ar- 
ranged so  that  the  work  may  be  carried  on 
there,  just  in  the  same  sequence  which  is  the 
rule  in  banks,  and  at  the  same  time  his  own 
private  office,  and  especially  the  large  confer- 
ence or  board  room  where  he  confers  with 
clients,  show  forth  the  traditions  which  have 
dominated  architecture  long  before  the  days 
of  Vitruvius.  The  high-ceiled  apartment. 
where  all  interested  gather  about  plans  and 
specifications,   is  furnished   in   the  style  of  the 


The  private  office  cf  Dr.  John  A.  Harriss 

latter  days  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  The 
soft-toned  paneling,  the  antique  iron  work,  and 
the  deep,  high-armed  chairs,  which  are 
grouped  about  the  huge  table  in  the  centre, 
seem  to  keep  one  in  mind  of  the  fact  that  one 
should  build  for  the  ages  to  come.  The  an- 
cient and  honorable  profession  of  architecture 
is  represented  in  the  time-mellowed  tapestry, 
depicting  the  architect  bending  before  the 
king,  to  whom  he  submits  his  plan,  while  a 
companion  piece  portrays  the  triumph  of  the 
spirit  of  construction,  rising  above  the  com- 
plete and  perfect  work — a  temple  dedicated 
to  the  ages. 

Architects  who  in  this  day  and  generation 
are  becoming  more  and  more  engineers,  busi- 
ness executives  and  efficiency  experts,  as  well 
as  artists,  seem  to  have  sensed,  probably  more 
than  has  any  other  class,  the  relation  between 
the  work  and  the  kind  of  an  office  in  which 
it  is  done.     The  office,  like  apparel,  oft  pro- 


claims   the    man,    in    that    it    shows    forth    his 
character,    his  aspirations   and   his   ideals. 

Recently  there  died  in  New  York  a  man 
who  won  millions  by  dealing  in  what  had 
been  before  his  day  unconsidered  trifles.  What 
chance  had  he  to  dream  dreams  at  the  bar- 
gain counter?  Might  he  not  have  remained, 
to  quote  DeFoe,  "a  dealer  in  small  wares  in 
Threadneedle  Street"?  How  came  the  world 
to  have  a  vendor  of  small  wares  on  so  colos- 
sal a  scale?  From  his  boyhood  lie  has  been  an 
admirer  of  the  Man  of  Destiny. 
He  had  prints  of  Bonaparte  at 
all  ages.  So,  when  he  started  in 
business  with  scant  capital,  his 
own  office  had  the  atmosphere  of 
the  First  Empire.  His  plans  de- 
veloped more  and  more  and  he 
built  a  towering  cathedral  of 
commerce  and  extended  his  trade 
into  chains  of  stores  across  the 
continent.  He  contracted  for  the 
entire  output  of  factories  here 
and  in  Europe,  and  carried  on  his 
enterprises  with  a  sense  of  pre- 
science and  wonderful  initiative 
which  made  him  the  Napoleon  of 
his  calling.  The  office  in  which 
F.  W.  Woolworth  evolved  his 
plans  of  conquest  for  many  a 
year,  situated  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  floor  of  the  mighty  struc- 
ture which  he  built,  is  furnished 
like  a  throne  room  of  the  great 
Emperor  of  the  French. 

That  Napoleon  himself  should 
have  brought  into  French  art  the  motifs  of 
the  ancierit  land  of  the  Pyramids  reveals  his 
own  kindling  fancy,  fed  by  the  ambition  to 
found  a  dynasty  and  to  reach  a  place  of  ex- 
alted influence.  The  scarabs,  the  winged 
lions,  the  glory  of  Egypt,  served  as  settings 
for  the  cabinet  of  the  great  Corsican,  where 
he  meditated  upon  his  projects  for  the  domi- 
nation of  the  world. 

Men  of  large  affairs  in  this  present  epoch 
surround  themselves  with  objects  which  sug- 
gest other  periods  when  genius  and  enterprise 
had  sway.  It  may  be  considered  a  far  cry 
from  Florence  and  Bologna  in  the  height  of 
their  achievements  to  New  York's  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, and  yet  there  is  a  strong  suggestion  of 
the  power,  the  beauty  and  the  initiative  of 
those  Italian  cities  in  the  spirit  of  the  central 
highway  of  the  American  metropolis. 

So  it  is  that   in   the   private  offices  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  340) 


: 


Two  beautiful  offices  in  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company. 


On  the  left  is  that  of  A.  J.  Hemphill,  chairman  of  the  board;  on  the  right  that  of  Charles 
H.  Sabin,  the  president 
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Reminiscent   of   Italian   Gardens    is   this   flower -bordered   pool 


The  Mrs.  Arthur  Curtiss  James' 

The  Italian  Garden  is  suggested  in  the^ 


WW 


at 


77ie    severely    classical    entrance    gates, 

showing   the    unusual   hand-made    lattice 

which  encloses  the  whole  garden 


i 


The  lily  pond  in  front  of 
the  tea-house  gives  an 
added   air   of    restfulness 


OCTOBER,  1920 
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A   tea-house  which  is  a  veritable  refuge  for  the  lover  of  solitude 


Garden  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island 

^  extensive  use  of  pools  and  fountains 


Photographed  by  Mattie  Edwards  Hewitt 


: 


This    delightful    corner    carries    on    the 

Italian     note     prevalent     in     the     whole 

garden 


Two  views  of  the  garden 

which  show  the  extensive 

use  of  classical  urns 
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Modern  Furniture  of  18th  Century  Pattern 

Our  Present  Need  of  the  Copyist  in  Furniture 


A  beautiful  example  of  the  Regeuce  covered 
with   petit   point 

FROM  time  to  time  the  delving  gentle- 
men who  dig  the  sands  and  sound  the 
rocks    announce    that    a    few    thousand 
years  more  than  those  al- 
ready estimated  helong  to 
civilized     man.        It     is 
through  half  of  all  these 
millenia    that    man    has 
heen  sitting  down   upon 
something    higher    than 
the  ground — has,  in  fact, 
been    lolling    in    a    chair 
or  on  a  sofa. 

Should  it  then  be  a 
matter  for  wonder  that 
by  this  time  all  the  best 
types  of  chairs  have  been 
discovered  ?  And  should 
we  shrink  from  the  re- 
proach conveyed  in  the 
accusation  relating  to 
slavish  copies  ?  Rather 
let  us  rejoice  that  this 
is  a  time  of  such  culti- 
vation that  we  reallv 
know  w  h  a  t  deserves 
copying.  Those  who  arc 
old    enough,     remember 


Photographs  courtesy  "I  Hampton  Shops 

furniture  which  was  not  "slavishly  copied," 
remember  the  fretful  angles  and  bosses  of  the 
i87o's,  the  hybrid  Anglo-Japanese  of  East- 
lake  invention,  the  lavish  not-like-anything  ma- 
hogany of  the  1880's.  And  such  remembrance 
turns  one  back  to  the  perfect  periods  of  art  in 
furniture. 

Why  not  give  a  chance  to  the  living  men? 
ask  those  who  resent  the  antique.  And  the 
answer  is  that  the  man  of  today  has  his  chance ; 
it  is  in  copying,  first  in  giving  expression  to 
his  erudition  and  taste  by  the  choice  of  a 
model;  and,  second,  by  the  skill  with  which  he 
executes  the  work  from  start  to  finish. 

A  chair  lightly  tossed  out  upon  a  home-fur- 
nishing world  from  the  factory  whence  thou- 
sands emanate  is  of  necessity  without  that 
peculiar  quality  we  call  atmosphere.  It  smells 
of  the  factory  in  the  same  way  as  does  a 
wooden  bucket,  or  a  box  of  safety  matches, 
for  it  is  a  product  of  the  kind  of  industrialism 
that  knows  not  art. 

And  the  men  who  have  worked  to  produce 


Painted  dressing-table  and  chair,  finish  d  in 
gray-green   and  gray 


Chairs  and  console  of  carved  walnut  made  for  the  Fifth  Avenue  home  of 

Mrs.  Henry  W .  Lowe 

the  chair  are  unrelated  groups  of  workmen, 
each  of  whom  performs  his  part  of  the  task 
nor  takes  interest  in  any  other  part.  As  for 
the  completed  chair,  that  is  out  of  his  ken, 
and  out  of  his  factory  bailiwick. 

All  of  this  makes  for  commercial  and  indus- 
trial economy,  which  is  well  in  its  way,  for 
all  pockets  cannot  buy  the  perfect  chair,  nobly 
planned,  and  happily  executed  by  one  or  two 
enthusiastic  and  capable  woodworkers.  Yet 
it  would  be  better  for  all  the  country  if  the 
factories  which  eat  up  the  forests  would  give 
us  simplicity  as  an  economy  rather  than  the 
ill-drawn  "novelty"  which  is  a  curse  upon  our 
low-priced  wares. 

How  absolutely  one's  expression  of  taste  lies 
in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer  is  never 
known  until,  with  a  modest  purse  in  hand, 
one  goes  shopping  for  moderate-priced  fur- 
niture. The  joyous  heart  with  which  the  mat- 
ter of  buying  has  begun  turns  to  bitter  fret- 
ting under  the  process  of  parting  with  good 
money  for  poor  taste.  Hours  of  eloquence 
could  be  devoted  to  this  one  matter,  the  need 
of  strong  simple  furniture  of  correct  drawing. 
But  would  it  ever  alter  the  manufacturer's 
output? 

The  man  who  will  give  us  the  hand-made 


Walnut  chair  covered  with  tapestry 

perfect  copy  of  a  chair  which  centuries  of  use 
have  endeared  to  those,  who  are  fastidious,  he 
is  the  best  artist  in  furniture  of  today.  The 
fact  of  copying  is  not  a 
reproach.  Rather  let 
him  be  admired  for  sink- 
ing self  in  exploiting  an- 
other man's  composition. 
Those  who  attempt  at 
this  moment  to  compose 
new  designs,  do  they  not 
mistake  their  mission — 
for  this  is  not  a  time  of 
line  invention  in  furni- 
ture styles. 

A  perfect  copy  is  not^>< 
made  from  a  photograph, 
it  is  made  only  from  the 
original  piece  itself,  oth- 
erwise the  whole  style  is 
missed,  and  also  that  un- 
speakable charm  which 
lies  in  the  patient  work 
of  a  man  of  talent  and 
ability,  a  man  who 
counts  neither  time  nor 
pains  to  achieve  a  result. 
(Continued  on   page  344) 


A  little  desk  of  walnut  and  pear  wood, 
with   inlay 


OCTOBER,  1920 
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Built  of  gray  stone,  with  windows  opening  on  broad  termers,  this  country  house  is  suggest  ire  of  those  charming  old  country  houses  of  Tudor 

England 

The  Residence  of  Robt.  L.  Huntzinger  at  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Interiors  by  Hampton  Shops 


• 


: 


(Left)  The  sunny  library  windows  are 
hung  with  overdrapcries  of  blue  and 
silver  damask  which  is  a  little  lighter  in 
tone  than  the  blue  velvet  coverings  of  the 
sofa  and  deep  seated  reading  chairs.  The 
walnut  panelling  lends  a  warm  color  note 
in  the  Persian  rug 


I  Right)  Another  view  of  the  living-room 
shows  the  simple  treatment  of  the  case- 
ment windows  with  straight  overdraperies 
of  crimson  Tudor  damask.  The  carved 
walnut  sofa,  covered  in  antique  crimson 
velvet  and  the  interesting  court  cupboard 
of  carved  oak  are  well  grouped  in  the 
window  nook 


This   simple,   dignified   living-room   is   truly   livable.    The   soft   toned,  gray  plaster  walls  with  the  mellotv  antique  oak  panelling  form 

a   background  harmonious   with   the   Tudor   furniture 
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French  and  American  Silhouettes 


Can  Paul  Poiret  Alter  the  Human  Figure? 

THE  mode  for  the  winter  of  1020  to 
1921  forms  a  strange  chapter  in  the  his- 
torv  of  costume  designing.  For  the 
first  time  in  many  seasons  the  genius  of  com- 
mon sense  prevails  over  the  genius  of  any  in- 
dividual designer. 

The  great  war  and  the  pyrrhic  victory 
brought  with  them  an  extravagance  of  style 
conception  which  could  only  satisfy  its  rest- 
lessness and  sickness  of  soul  by  contact  with 
Oriental  influences. 

Morocco,  Egypt,  Java,  India  and  China 
were  called  upon  to  fill  up,  with  their  exotic 
themes,  the  vacuum  of  the  Western  mind. 

And  so  we  had  the  imprint  of  French  de- 
signers on  minarets,  pagodas,  batiks,  and  Egyp- 
tian geometry. 

The  fever  has  now  abated  and  the  French 
designers,  in  common  with  women  of  good 
taste  in  America,  have  agreed  to  restore  the 
natural  silhouette  and  to  expend  their  nervous 
energy  on  decoration,  garniture,  and  the  econ- 
omy of  the  three-piece  suit. 

After  the  reports  of  the  recent  French  ex- 
hibits were  collated  by  the  writer,  he  received 
a  cable  of  a  disquieting  nature.  This  cable 
announced  in  very  definite  terms  that  Paul 
Poiret  had  decided  to  change  the  silhouette  in 
his  collection  for  the  winter  oh  the  ground 
that,  in  his  opinion,  it  is  a  very  bad  thing  to 
allow  clothes  of  one  season  to  tamely  follew 
those  of  the  last. 

We  yield  to  no  one  in  our  admiration  for 
the  versatility  of  M.  Paul  Poiret.  In  him  we 
have  an  excellent  example  of  the  artist  and  the 
business  man  living  on  the  friendliest  terms. 
He  has  contributed  much  to  the  development 
of  stage  clothes,  and  for  his  private  clientele 
he   designs  simple   and   beautiful   modes. 

But  another  story  must  be  told  with  refer- 
ence to  his  designs  planned  for  the  American 
market.  In  this  case  the  artist  succumbs  to 
the  business  man. 

Mr.  Poiret  may  regard  the  human  figure  as 
an  experiment  for  new  styles,  and  his  author- 
ity is  unquestioned  by  many.  We  will  not  be 
accused  of  disrespect  if  in  this  question  we  not 
only  appeal  to  the  unchanging  principle  of 
art,  but  set  against  him  other  authorities  like 
Leonardo  Da  Vinci,  as  well  as  the  authority 
of  that  collective  Greek  genius  which  achieved 
an  unique  ensemble  between  expression  and 
form,  idea  and  technique,  soul  and  body. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  fact 
that  in  this  country  we  must  emphasize  the 
principles  of  art  rather  than  the  expressions 
of  individual  caprice.  Before  we  can  tell  our 
designers  and  students  to  give  free  rein  to 
their  imagination,  we  must  make  sure  that  an 
artistic  foundation  is  laid  and  that  good  taste 
if  so  prevalent  as  to  afford  a  background  for 
creative  endeavor. 

I  shall  return  to  this  subject  of  Art  Edu- 
cation in  Dress  on  another  occasion,  and  for 
the  present  let  us  see  what  are  the  momentous 
changes  introduced  by  M.  Paul  Poiret. 

WE  are  told  that  the  general  effect  of 
the  Poiret  silhouette  is  different  from 
any  other  because  it  presents  a  mixture  of 
many  influences,  including  the  Renaissance,  the 
Velasquez,  while  Breton  and  Persian  influ- 
ences are  also  in  evidence. 

What  can  a  plain  mortal  make  of  this  far- 
rago of  periods,  epochs  and  styles?  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  achieve  artistic  unity  from  the  use  of 
such  discordant  material  ?     And  if  the  name 


By  CONSTANTIN  GUYS,  FlLS. 

of  Poiret  were  to  be  taken  from  these  de- 
signs would  they  not  be  consigned  to  an  old 
curiosity  shop? 

Is  it  to  be  assumed  that  these  models  cre- 
ated especially  for  naive  American  buyers  will 
make  any  appeal  to  American  women  of  good 
taste?  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  study 
the  temperament  of  representative  American 
women,  I  find  that  they  live  in  the  present 
and  not  in  the  past.  I  also  find  that  they  are 
alert  to  the  spirit  of  our  times;  that  they  take 
deep  interest  in  social  and  industrial  prob- 
lems, and  that  they  are  by  no  means  inclined 
to  stately  leisure  or  inept  posing.  Their  clothes 
express  their  personality,  which  is  vivid,  full 
of  a  new  type  of  esprit  (hardly  known  to  the 
old  world).  The  mood  of  their  dress  is  ac- 
tion. 

The  American  designer,  therefore,  will  be 
wise  in  studying  the  American  type  and  in 
following  the  example  of  one  of  our  youngest 
creators  in  art  in  dress  who  this  season  has 
made  a  noble  appeal  for  the  simplicity  of  the 
Greek  figure  and  the  artistry  of  Greek  lines. 

I  would  not  close  this  article  without  ad- 
mitting that  some  of  the  things  in  the  Poiret 
collection  are  worthy  of  commendation ;  but 
this  relates  to  details  rather  than  to  funda- 
mentals. 

Some  of  these  details  include  the  use  of  rich 
velvets  and  embroideries,  the  use  of  contrast- 
ing sleeves,  long  or  three-quarter,  and  belted. 
Many  models  carry  full,  long  skirts,  low  waist- 
lines with  long  sleeves,  and  frequently  high 
collar  treatment   in   an   interesting  variety. 

But  the  question  remains,  can  M.  Paul  Poi- 
ret alter  the  lines  of  the  human  figure? 

Fifth  Avenue  Promenade 

IN  the  interval  between  Labor  Day  and  the 
last  week  in  September  a  series  of  Fashion 
Showings  unfolded  their  secrets  in  the  salons 
of  the  "Haute  Coutures"  along  Fifty-seventh 
Street  and  the  highways  of  Fifth  Avenue. 

Interesting  as  this  collection  proved,  there 
were  no  secrets.  The  majority  of  the  dress 
houses  showed  the  models  that  had  previously 
been  exhibited  by  the  leading  French  houses. 
In  a  few  cases,  where  there  is  less  dependence 
on  foreign  ideas,  the  collections  stood  out  for 
simplicity  rather  than  for  originality  of  de- 
sign. 

There  is  a  dearth  of  originality,  in  which 
situation  it  is  better  to  stick  to  the  old  truths 
than  to  grope  for  new  fallacies. 

The  furs  shown  as  part  of  the  exhibits  were 
more  sumptuous  than  during  previous  seasons. 
It  would  seem  that  the  luxury  that  is  being 
soft-pedaled  in  gowns  is  attaining  a  fortissimo 
in  furs.  Most  important,  fur  models  show  an 
excellent  tendency  of  draping  instead  of  mere- 
ly covering  the  dress.  The  folds  are  more 
graceful  and  fall  in  Greek  lines,  thus  giving 
amplitude  to  material  which  in  itself  is  mas- 
sively beautiful. 

The  new  suits  are  serviceable  and  neat.  The 
trim  and  trig  figure  of  the  American  type  ac- 
quires in  the  tailleur  a  chic  which  the  French 
might  well  envy.  As  the  genius  of  the  Eng- 
lish is  in  sport  clothes,  of  the  French  in  esprit, 
it  would  seem  that  the  genius  of  the  American 
woman  is  in  the  tailored  suit. 

Dresses  move  to  the  stately  music  of  heavy 
fabrics,  in  a  symphony  of  color  that  is  almost 
sedate.  But  if  there  is  more  simplicity  this 
year  in  the  styles,  there  is  no  loss  of  elegance. 

The  majority  of  the  collections  favor  the 
slim  silhouette,  in  accordance  with  the  predic- 


tion made  in  these  columns  some  months  be- 
fore. This  type  of  silhouette  adds  height  to 
the  figure,  a  very  desirable  asset  to  those  who 
are  not  very  tall.  But  excessive  slimness  or 
standardized  slimness  is  not  available  for  a 
general  style,  and  so  the  whole  question  re- 
duces itself  to  our  old  contention  that  each 
figure  should  determine  its  own  destiny  by- 
studying  its  natural  lines  and  draping  them  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  slim  and  the  stout,  the  tall  and  the 
short,  can  solve  the  problem  along  individual 
lines  but  within  the  principles  of  enhancing 
nature.  It  would  not  be  a  bad  recipe  for 
those  who  need  recipes  to  say  to  them:  Let 
your  lines  be  old-fashioned  and  your  colors  be 
in  style.  That  bridges  the  gap  between  good 
taste  and  fashion. 

NOW  the  colors  for  the  new  season  are 
as  varied  as  they  are  subdued.  Yet  the 
variety  is  merely  a  shifting  of  the  accent  from 
brown  to  burgundy,  from  red  to  sapphire,  from 
gold  to  black. 

If  you  look  at  one  collection  and  form  your 
impression  from  that,  you  might  decide  that 
red  was  very  much  in  style.  But  a  glance  at 
another  collection  shows  that  you  are  all 
wrong  and  you  must  wear  dull  shades  of 
crepe  meteor.  The  third  collection  is  without 
any  color  prejudice  and  features  every  variety 
in  order  to  please  all  tastes. 

I  saw  one  collection  which  looked  funereal. 
The  effect  of  twilight  was  rendered  monot- 
onous. This  dreary  result  was  naturally  in- 
tensified by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the 
materials  used  are  soft  and  dull.  Certainly  a  - 
touch  of  color  to  a  dull  material  is  not  out  of  %« 
place.  In  some  cases  valiant  attempts  have 
been  made  to  provide  color  in  the  embroidery, 
but  this  leads  to  over-emphasis  of  details. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  dress  is  sub- 
dued for  daytime,  and  becomes  vivid  and  allur- 
ing as  night  deepens.  Evening  gowns  are 
brilliant  and  voluminous.  There  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  thought  given  to  wraps,  and  in 
many  cases  soft  over-draping  takes  the  place 
of  the  belt. 


THERE  is  news,  also,  from  M.  Rodier.  If 
French  designers  help  to  "fix"  fashions, 
Rodier  sets  the  fabrics  for  French  designers. 
His  line  of  fancy  woolens  starts  at  1830  and 
goes  back  to  Assyria. 

Orientalists  may  well  wonder  to  what 
strange  uses  an  ancient  culture  is  being  put  to 
by  entering  Frenchmen.  But  M.  Rodier  is 
also  using  Algerian  motives.  He  is  without 
prejudices. 

All  of  these  styles  were  the  subject  of  re- 
view and  discussion  at  a  fashion  convention 
held  in  Chicago  in  the  middle  of  September. 
An  innovation  was  attempted  in  having  a  lec- 
ture on  the  principles  of  correct  dress,  and 
noted  designers  were  invited  to  contribute  pos- 
sible knowledge  and  definite  experiences  in  this 
field. 

This  is  a  sound  artistic  and  educational  plan 
and  is  intended  to  develop  into  something 
unique  in  the  life  of  America.  So  much  stress 
is  laid  on  fashion  and  so  little  attention  is 
paid  to  dress  principles,  that  the  combination 
of  the  two  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction ; 
and  it  is  my  belief  that  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  artistic  and  educational  agencies 
will  take  up  this  work  on  a  larger  scale. 

Fashions,  like  the  moving  pictures,  suffer 
from  a  confusion'  of  standards;  both  subjects 
require  a  change  in  public  attitude.      • 
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Winter  Furs  Enhance  the  Drapery  of  Dress 


Photographs  Courtesy  Bonwil  Teller '&  Company 


nrilK  wrap  shown  above  is  a  natural  Eastern 
mink — a  fur  product  which  lends  itself 
most  readily  to  effects  in  draping.  It  has  al- 
ready been  recognized  that  the  element  of  de- 
sign is  becoming  increasingly  more  important 
in  the  matter  of  furs  and  that  smart  lines  in  fur 
wraps  are  quite  as  important  as  in  evening 
gowns.  In  other  ivords,  furs  are  now  intend- 
ed to  decorate  dress  and  not  merely  to  cover 
it.  This  fact  makes  the  new  furs  for  the  win- 
ter of  more  than  usual  interest 


TDELOff'  is  a  wrap  of  dyed  Russian  Sable  notable 
■^chiefly  for  the  effects  of  drapery  which  may  be 
obtained  to  harmonize  with  the  lines  of  the  individ- 
ual figure.  In  wraps  of  this  type  the  element  of  chang- 
ing style  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  simplicity 
of  fur  design  outlasting  experiments  with  the  sil- 
houette. The  new  furs  for  this  season  are  more 
sumptuous  than  during  previous  seasons  and  the 
models  achieve  unusual  grace,  thus  giving  ampli- 
tude to  material  which  in  itself  is  massively  beau- 
tiful. This  holds  true  of  the  illustrated  model. 
Moreover  the  "investment  that  is  fur"  renders  this 
the  one  department  of  dress  in  which  beauty  is 
joined  with  economy 
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'X'flfE  wrap  at  the  upper  right  is  of  Baby 
Caracul,  the  collar  of  natural  mink.  An 
unusual  artistic  effect  is  obtained  by  the  com- 
bination of  two  fur  materials  which  harmon- 
ize so  naturally.  The  material  of  the  collar — 
mink — permits  free  and  graceful  folds  while 
the  coat,  featured  in  caracul,  gives  an  im- 
pression of  elegance.  The  prevalence  of  fur 
in  this  season's  styles  is  to  be  related  to  a 
general  tendency  favoring  wraps  and  lines 
of  dress  built  on  long  waists 


It  would  seem  that  the  luxury  that  is  being  soft- 
pedaled  in  gowns  is  attaining  a  fortissimo  in  furs 
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Fragment  of  French  Tapestry  belonging  to  Isabcau  de  Baviere  about 
1440.     Collection  of  George  and  Florence  Blumenthal 


Burgundian  Tapestry,  Extreme  Unction  and  Marriage,  from  "The 
■  Sacraments,"  about  1430,  in  the  Metropolitan 


The  Inspiration  in  Gothic  Tapestries 


' 


By  HELEN  CHURCHILL  CANDEE 


1   7WK. 


TO  become  well  acquainted  with  the  se- 
crets that  lie  within  the  borders  of 
Gothic  tapestries  is  only  to  follow  the 
trend  of  the  hour.  Those  of  us  who  have 
been  reveling  for  years  in  those  secrets  in  a 
shamefaced  way — as  one  who  in 
mature  life  privately  plays  with 
dolls — have  now  the  happiness  to 
share  them  with  others  whose  in- 
terest has  become  demanding. 

Why  this  sudden  curiosity  or 
genuine  interest  should  arise,  is 
easy  to  fathom.  Gothic  tapestries 
have  become  seriously  the  fashion. 
Serious  art  objects  to  the  patronage 
of  fashion,  but  is  there  any  matter 
in  which  fashion  rules  more  arbi- 
trarily than  in  the  noble  art  of 
painting?  What  are  the  various 
schools  but  so  many  fashions, 
eagerly  adopted  when  in  the  mode 
and  quickly  replaced  by  their  suc- 
cessors. 

Fashion,  then,  has  gone  to 
Gothic,  and  in  so  doing  has  proved 
the  immense  advance  in  taste  that 
characterizes  the  present  hour. 
Whether  in  the  great  arts  of 
painting,  sculpture  and  architec- 
ture, or  in  the  lesser  arts,  the 
Gothic  development  is  one  so  sub- 
tle, so  refined  and  inspiring  that 
its  worshippers  resent  the  flood  of 
the  Renaissance  which  was  its  as- 
sassin. 

Appreciation  of  Gothic  tapes- 
tries is  open  to  all  who  have  eyes 
physical  and  eyes  mental,  but  the 
acquiring  of  examples  is  becoming 
ever  and  ever  more  difficult.  A 
cloth  which  has  outlived  five  or  six  centuries 


to  buy  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  first  class  in 
design  and  weave. 

The  Gothic  tapestry  first  throws  over  us  its 
spell,  like  unto  that  of  the  Lady  of  Shalott, 
an.d  very  much  of  her  time  in  history.     Then 


Falconry.     A  Burgundian  Arras  Tapestry,  1430,  now  at  the  Minne- 
apolis Institute   of  Arts,  gift  of  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Martin 


must  press  themselves  upon  the  mind,  which 
resents  dates  by  instinct.  And  even  of  that 
date,  tapestries  are  so  few  as  to  be  almost 
negligible  among  facts  unless  one  has  the  hap- 
piness to  see  the  great  tapestry  of  the  Angers 
Cathedral,  the  Apocalypse  com- 
menced by  Nicholas  Bataille  in 
1376. 

For  a  handy  reference  in  the 
day-book  of  the  mind  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  note  that  the  period  of 
production  of  available  tapestries 
called  Gothic  extends  from  1400 
to  about  15 15,  when  designs  from 
Italy  were  sent  to  the  weavers  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  make  a  revo- 
lution in  style. 

The  art  of  those  years  and  the 
history  of  the  persons  who  within 
them  played  life's  drama  are  the 
great  stories  to  be  read  in  these 
Gothic  tapestries  of  surpassing  in- 
terest. Parallel  with  these  runs 
the  story  of  the  manufacture, 
which  is  made  of  quite  other  stuff 
than  the  highly  efficient  industrial- 
ism of  todav,  and  shares  the  ro- 
mantic equality  of  its  time. 

The  history  of  tapestry  being  an 
affair  of  modern  compiling,  we 
have  enticing  but  scant  records  of 
1400,  but  these  relate  mainly  to 
tapestries  made  in  France.  Paris 
was  the  center  of  production,  and 
outside  of  Paris,  in  later  history  as 
well,  the  art  spread  to  the  north 
rather  than  to  the  south. 

Charles  VI  was  on  the  throne 
of    France,    and    beside    him    sat. 


with  more  or  less  straining  at  the 
it  throws  a  challenge.  The  spell  is  an  affair  marital  bond,  the  fascinating  Isabeau  de  Ba- 
of  existence  is  rare,  even  though  it  be  woven  of  sentiment,  of  intoxicating  poetry;  the  chal-  viere.  Life  at  the  Court  had  attached  to  it, 
of  strong  wool  and  silk  in  close-set  threads.  lenge  piques  the  mind.  It  is  as  though  the  with  more  justice  than  tact,  the  epithet  of 
But  besides  the  wear  of  time,  man  has  in  the      ancient  cloth  were  asking,  "Who  am  I  ?"     It      dissolute.      But    from    the    tapestries    woven, 

which  depict  the  queen  in  all  her  youthful 
loveliness,  it  would  seem  that  beauty  in  art 
thrives  under  unsavory  morals. 

The  Hundred  Years'  War  was  well  on  to- 
wards its  last  quarter,  but  the  constant  con- 
flict was  depleting  the  war  chest.    Add  to  this 


centuries  discarded  the  hangings,  disgraced 
them  in  attics  and  stables,  has  given  them  to 
the  fire,  and  thus  is  their  number  unnecessarily 
depleted. 

Those   which   are   left   give   us   tantalizing 
tastes  of  the  riches  lost.     Should  we  go  into 


is  the  answer  to  that  question  which  will  oc- 
cupy us  through  this  article.  And  if  they 
properly  set  forth  the  feast,  the  wish  for  more, 
and  yet  more,  history  will  be  one  of  the  de- 
sires resulting. 

Because  of    scant    records   a  smattering  of 
the  tale  of  their  worth  in  dollars,  we  find  a      history  in  very  early  work  is  so  quickly  gained      the  later  treachery  of  Queen  Isabeau  in  deliv 
kings  ransom  all  too  small  a  purse  with  which      that    the    year    1400   is   reached    before    dates      ering  France  to  the  English,  and  it  were  eas\ 
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to  see   that   so   expensive   an   art   as   tapestry 
weaving  might  languish  at  Paris. 

One  more  historic  fact  which  influenced 
tapestry  weaving  in  the  early  fourteen  hun- 
dreds, the  presence  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy 
in  French  politics.     These  splendid  adventur- 

^ers,  commanding  a  territory  almost  as  large 
-  as  that  comprised  in  the  states  governed  by 
the  King,  became  masters  of  the  Flemish  State 
of  Artois,  of  which  Arras  was  the  capital.  And 
Arras  became,  under  their  desire,  the  greatest 
center  of  tapestry  production.  Paris  had 
looms  sufficient  to  supply  the  King  and  his 
lovely  Isabeau  with  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
hangings  he  ordered  from  the  directors,  Nicho- 
las Bataille  and  Jacques  Dourdin,  and  as  many 
■  more  to  the  King's  brother,  Louis  of  Orleans, 
who  was  his  rival  for  the  regard  of  the  Queen, 
as  well  as  his  rival  in  the  accumulation  of 
chests  full  of  tapestries. 

Yet  soon  Arras  came  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant center,  Paris  yielding  to  the  power  of 
war  and  the  power  of  Burgundian  enterprise, 
and  Arras  continued  this  importance  until 
1477,  when  Louis  XI  broke  up  the  ateliers 
and  drove  the  weavers  from  the  town  in  one 
of  the  vindictive  rages  which  characterized 
his  unbalanced  mind. 

The  name  of  the  town  is  branded  on  the 
industry,  tapestries  being  called  arras  in 
Shakespeare's  England  and  arrazi  in  Italian, 
while  the  name  is  traceable  also  in  the  Spanish 
panos  de  raz.  The  fame  was  well  deserved, 
for  the  weavers  of  Arras  surpassed  all  others 
to  such  extent  that  the  world  was  hopeless  of 
competing,  and  sent  to  Arras  for  tapestries  as 
naturally  as  one  sends  south  for  tropic  fruits. 

Because  of  the  fostering  of  the  art  by  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy,  the  tapestries  of  Arras 
in  the  first  half  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  are 
called  Burgundian.  John  the  Fearless,  the 
champion  of  Isabeau  de  Baviere  afier  way- 
wardness had  caused  her  imprisonment  at 
Tours,  was  heartily  occupied  in  the  bellicose 
pursuits,  which  pleased  him  more  than  art. 
Acquiring  territory  by  swaggering  and  slash- 
ing about  Europe  was  more  to  his  taste  than 
.the  accumulation  of  chestfuls  of  the  tapestries 
that  so  pleased  the  King  of  France. 

BUT  after  him  came  Charles  the  Good, 
with  a  long  administration,  and  under  his 
wise,  efficient  hand  the  industry  grew  until  it 
had  reached  enormous  proportions. 

All  this  would  not  be  so  interesting  if  it 
did  not  bear  directly  upon  certain  tapestries 
that  are  available  to  us.     Allusion  is  made  to 


tapestries  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  the 
small  suite  called  the  Sacrament  Set,  and  the 
large  and  complicated  battle  scene,  The  Con- 
quest of  Jerusalem.  To  these  is  added  the 
large  portion  of  a  Hawking  Scene  from  the 
Minneapolis  Museum.  All  of  these  are  cor- 
rectly called  Burgundian,  and  were  woven  in 
Arras  in  the  early  Fifteenth  Century. 

The  Hawking  Part)-,  woven  in  1430  circa, 
is  a  section  of  a  long  hanging,  which  in  turn 
was  one  of  a  set  called  in  those  days  a  cham- 
ber. Stone  walls  were  cold  and  hard,  and 
luxury  demanded  their  softening  by  means  of 
entire  concealment  by  the  pictured  cloths  of 
Arras.  Thus  tapestries  were  woven  in  sets 
to  cover  an  entire  chamber. 

Without  doubt  this  fragment  came  from 
the  same  atelier  as  does  the  famous  set  of 
Burgundian  tapestries  at  Hardwicke  Hall,  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Stag- 
hunting  and  falconry  and  the  gentle  art  of 
gallantry  occupy  the  attention  of  all  the  actors 
in  all  the  scenes.  These  tapestries  are  among 
the  famous  hangings  of  the  world,  which 
makes  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Martin  to 
the  Minneapolis  Museum  a  gift  of  importance. 

THE  scene  is  set  where  the  Flemish  weav- 
ers loved  to  place  it,  among  trees  and 
flowers.  Foliage  flaunts  itself  against  the  sky, 
and  in  its  drawing  displays  the  childish  hand 
of  him  who  seeks  to  delineate  with  conscien- 
tious care  the  leaves  of  oak  and  walnut,  that 
his  tale  of  the  trees  may  be  truthfully  told.  At 
the  foot  of  the  tapestry  is  a  starred  carpet  of 
the  wild-wood  flowers,  each  as  easily  recog- 
nized as  the  dandelions  in  spring. 

Between  these  two  lines  of  verdure,  that  at 
the  top  of  the  tapestry  and  that  at  the  foot, 
the  space  is  filled  with  figures  which  pique 
the  interest  and  gratify  the  eye.  Here  is  many 
a  detail  of  secular  life  at  a  time  when  life 
presented  many  charms  lacked  in  our  own  days 
of  pressure.  Artists  of  painting  may  cavil  at 
the  composition,  but  the  unusual  arrangement 
is  one  of  the  most  reasonable  things  in  the 
world.  This  tapestry  is  not  only  a  picture  but 
a  decoration,  and  one  subject  to  the  alterations 
of  its  substance.  It  was  originally  hung 
loosely,  with  undulating  folds,  which  divided 
the  spaces  at  random  into  erratic  groupings. 

Modern  rules  of  composition  must  be  for- 
gotten or  much  of  the  charm  is  lost.  It  is 
with  ineffable  pleasure  that  one  sees  them 
broken  in  such  a  hanging.  The  line  of  per- 
sonages along  the  top,  who  are  placed  there 
without  perspective,  assert  boldly  their  impor- 


tance, which  is  that  of  individuals  refusing  to 
be  placed  in  the  background  either  figuratively 
or  actually.  This  undiminished  size  empha- 
sizes them  and  leads  one  to  look  long  upon 
their  peculiar  beauty. 

The  figures  in  the  lower  row  maintain  equal 
importance,  with  the  same  frank  insistence 
upon  the  right  to  attract  attention.  Trees  at 
the  right  denote  the  boundless  forest  land, 
which  in  the  Europe  of  those  days  was  no 
rarity.  With  a  fillip  to  the  imagination,  the 
weaver  denotes  the  arboreal  species,  and  crowds 
the  numbers,  but  a  smile  of  delight  is  caused 
by  their  impossible  fairy-like  size.  It  is  a 
forest  for  the  tiniest  of  insects,  but  surely  the 
heroic  lords  and  ladies  who  wait  outside  to 
hunt  in  its  shades  must  needs  shrink  to  minia- 
ture before  galloping  within. 

ANOTHER  delicious  touch  is  the  castle, 
showing  the  beholder  at  a  glance  how 
magnificently  is  the  company  housed  when 
night  sets  in.  From  many  such  tiny  castles  of 
tapestry-land  crowds  of  fair  ladies  thrust  their 
heads,  larger  than  the  towers. 

Of  the  marks  that  specially  stamp  the  Ar- 
ras work  of  the  Burgundian  inspiration,  points 
in  costuming  are  the  most  enjoyable  to  note. 
The  head  dresses  of  the  noble  ladies  are  of 
even  more  arrogant  absurdity  than  the  mod- 
ern woman's  hat,  yet  beauty  and  a  bewitching 
distinction  are  theirs.  Flouting  the  natural 
coquetry  of  softening  curls,  these  ladies 
smooth  back  the  hair,  deny  it,  and  wear  in- 
stead a  structure  of  silk  and  gems  and  linen 
lawn  that  declares  their  entire  willingness  to 
"souffrir  pour  etre  belles."  The  head-dress 
covers  the  ears  with  a  plate  of  embroidery, 
joined  to  an  undulating  cushion  which  sur- 
mounts the  head,  and  a  delicate  square  of 
gauze  veils  the  neck.  Another  contemporary 
style  is  marvelously  fashioned  of  stiffened  lawn 
resting  on  a  foundation  of  embroidery.  And 
both  of  these  are  reserved  for  ladies  of  high 
degree  in  the  early  Fifteenth  Century. 

And  the  vanity  of  man  declared  itself  in 
huge  rolled  turbans  of  heaviest  velvet  which 
rise  fold  after  fold  to  the  place  of  toppling. 
But  the  most  amazing  and  characteristic  mat- 
ter is  the  elegance  of  fabrics  used  in  the  dress 
of  both  women  and  men.  Velvet  in  heavy 
brocading  is  freely  portrayed,  as  though  it  were 
the  usual  material  worn,  even  for  the  costume 
des  sports,  but  a  suspicion  arises  that  the  cos- 
tume impeded  the  game. 

Those  to  whom  the  study  of  fabrics  is  ap- 
(Continued  on  page  336) 


Arras  Burgundian  Ttapestry,  1430.     Detail  of  "The  Conquest  of 
Jerusalem,"  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 


French  Tapestry  of  the  Roses,  about  1430,  now  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum 
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The  Theatrical  Season  Opens 


(rail  Kane,  below,  who  stars  in 
"Come  Seven"  a  dramatization 
of   the   serial   by   Octavus    Roy- 
Cohen 


""  '■!<>-. 


George  Gaul  and  Alice  Nielsen  in  the  "Lady  of  the  Lamp,"  one  of 

the  most  charming  of  the  numerous  Chinese  plays  with  which  the 

New  York  stage  has  been  decorated 


Ruth     Shepley,     below,  whose 

Anglo-Saxonism    is    one  of   the 

assets    of    the    romantic  "Wild 
Cherry" 


Florence  Reed  in  "The  Mirage,"  by  Edgar 

Selwyn.   This  play  is  produced  in  Selwyn's 

new    Times     Square     Theatre     under    his 

personal  supervision 


Mitzi  in  "Princess  Billy"  is  the  pivot  of 
that   whirling  extravaganza 


Helen  Lyons  in  the  "Rose  Girl"  will  re- 
mind one  of  those  ballet  girls  who  are 
too  pretty  for  the  part 


Gilda  Varesi  as  Madame  Lisa  Delia  Robbia  in 
"Enter  Madame,"  successfully  interspersed 
comedy  and  tragedy.  This  play  by  Giulia  Conti 
and  Dolly  Byrne  has  been  called  one  of  the 
best  comedies   of  recent  years 
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Jeanne  Eagels  as  the  very  much   mis- 
understood  young  bride  in  "The  IT  on- 
derful  Thing,"   will   continue   for  an- 
other season 


O.  P.  Heggie  as  the  accommodating  bailiff  in 

"Happy    Go    Lucky"   has    almost   repeated    the 

success    of   his    "Androcles."     The    play    is    by 

Ian  Hay 


Grace    Valentine   in   the   title   role   of 
the  "Cave  Girl,"  a  rather  obvious  re- 
versal, is  a  popular  figure 


Maria  Ascarra  in  "Spanish  Love,"  a  play 

whose   title   suggests   many   things    and 

happily  fulfills  only  a  few  of  them 


Edna  Hibbard,  who  plays  opposite  Hoi- 
brook  Blyn  in  the  "Bad  Man,"  lends  a 
touch  of  piquancy  to  its  conventionalities 


Janet  Beecher  in  David  Belasco's  pro- 
duction   of    "Call    the    Doctor,"    con- 
tinues    to     temper     impulse     with     a 
natural  reserve 


Marie      Carroll,      left,      in 

Alice   Duer   Miller's    "The 

Charm  School" 


Alice  Brady,  right,  with 
"Anna  Ascends,"  at  the 
Playhouse,  has  been  lured 
temporarily  from  the 
cinema 
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Man  with  Musical  Instrument 


Women  Bathing 


Anders  L.  Zorn 

The  King  Is  Dead,  Long  Live  the  King  J 


IT  is  a  question  whether  the  physical  death 
of  Anders  L.  Zorn,  reported  August  22d 
last,  antedated  his  artistic  death.  Like 
John  Sargent — always  his  superior  in  elegance 
— he  belonged  to  an  epoch  much  more  enam- 
ored of  its  virtuosity  than  of  its  thought. 
With  Sargent  it  placed  him,  nearly  as  its  fear 
and  reverence  of  the  mighty  dead  would  per- 
mit, upon  the  same  plane  with 
Franz  Hals,  and  went  into  many 
kinds  of  learned  ecstasies  upon  the 
dexterity  of   his  brush.      He  was 


By  GUY  PENE  DU  BO  IS 

a  hurried  impressionist  quite  blind  to  the  mys- 
ticism through  which  the  barest  fact  is  lent 
profundity,  and  quite  content,  also,  despite 
that  he  was  a  realist,  to  retain  the  palette  of 
the  old  masters  which  had  been,  to  some  ex- 
tent, shattered  by  the  scientific  conclusions 
of  the  researching  body  of  French  plein- 
airistes.     Even  as  a  virtuoso  with  paint  and 


Nude 

called  a  virile  painter,  a  man 
among  aesthetes.  He  was  a  super- 
ficial expression  of  a  middle-class 
thesis — a  much  more  common 
painter  than  Courbet,  who  vaunted 
his  commonness. 

Among  the  radical  painters  who 
will  insist  upon  preferring  the 
cosmos  as  subject  matter  to  the 
turn  of  a  cheek,  Zorn  has  been 
laid  aside  as  an  illustrator  and 
forgotten.  He  does  not  deserve 
that  treatment — he  was  more  than 
that.  He  was,  however,  of  those 
realists  who  never  delve  beneath 
the  surface  of  an  objective  fact — 


needle,  he  was  in  no  sense  an  inventor.  But 
if  there  was  little  behind  the  nimble  gusto  of 
his  painting,  if  he  swung  his  brush  with  little 
or  no  ulterior  motive,  if  it  was  very  difficult 
to  discern  a  soul  behind  his  acrobatics,  there 
still  remained  the  acrobatics.  These  may  be 
comparable  to  those  which,  while  serving  no 
very  definite  material  purpose,  astonish  and 
entertain  audiences  in  vaudeville 
houses.  Zorn  as  a  painter  or  as  an 
etcher  could  do  a  giant  swing  with 
the  ease  of  any  of  them.     He  was£    "« 


Portrait  of  Zorn  and  his  wife 


The  Frying  Pan 

not,  however,  so  great  a  stylist  as 
Sargent,  and  in  knowledge  of  color 
in  no  way  comparable  to  that 
French  virtuoso,  Albert  Besnard. 
Indeed,  in  this  triology  he  was  the 
vulgar  brother — a  man  incapable 
of  any  kind  of  refinements,  whether 
aesthetic  or  social,  and  utterly  de- 
void of  reverence  in  the  face  of 
nature.  His  nudes  are  detestable. 
They  may  be  made  to  serve  as  well,  ' 
as  any  other  examples  of  his  work  as 
proofs  of  this  want  of  sensibility  | 
and  reverence,  along  with  a  few 
of  his  portraits,  notably  one  of 
Grover  Cleveland. 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THEIR  MAJESTIES 
THEMNGANO  QUEEN 


CRICHTON  BROS. 

of  London 

GOLDSMITHS  and  SILVERSMITHS 


In  New  York:  636,  Fifth  Avenue 
In  Chicago:  622,  S.  Michigan  Avenue 
In  London:  22,  Old  Bond  Street 


A  PAIR  OF  CHARMING  OLD  SILVER  THREE-LIGHT  CANDELABRA, 
STANDING  SIXTEEN   INCHES  HIGH.   MADE  IN  LONDON  IN   1760. 
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THE  ABOVE  HALL  MARKS  APPEAR 
ON  THE  CANDELABRA 


RARE  OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER.  Original  pieces 
typifying  the  purest  spirit  of  the  great  epochs. 
Also  masterly  REPRODUCTIONS  by  Crichton  Bros.' 
own  Silverworkers. 
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The  Present  Outlook  of  Industrial  Art 

Education  in  America 

By   YY.   FRANK  PURDY,  Editor  Department  of  Industrial  Art 


Leslie  W.  Miller,  Principal  Pennsylvania 

Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art 

THE  outlook  for  industrial  art  education 
in  this  country  is  excellent.  Never  be- 
fore was  its  importance  so  generally  recog- 
nized, or  its  methods  and  requirements  so  well 
understood.  As  far  as  "educating  the  pub- 
lic" and  convincing  school  boards  and  legis- 
latures is  concerned,  the  battle  is  won,  and 
instead  of  the  unsympathetic,  not  to  say  hos- 
tile, questionings  regarding  any  possible  rela- 
tionship that  could  exist  between  industry  and 
art  with  which  its  advocates  were  familiar 
a  few  years  ago,  art  schools  everywhere  are 
proclaiming  an  industrial  purpose  as  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  their  systems,  museums  of  art 
are  stressing  their  function  of  conservatories 
of  taste  in  design,  and  producers  of  all  kinds 
of  things  that  depend  for  success  in  an  appeal 
to  the  aesthetic  sense  are  frankly  looking  di- 
rectly to  the  art  schools  for  designers  and 
executants.  The  most  significant  and  con- 
crete example  of  the  light  that 
is  thus  dawning  in  the  business 
world  is  the  fact  that  the  Cleve- 
land Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
recently  elected  the  Director  of 
the  Cleveland  School  of  Art,  Mr. 
Bailey,  a  member  of  its  own 
body,  in  recognition  of  the  direct 
and  intimate  relation  between 
properly  directed  art  education 
and  industrial  prosperity.  In  a 
general  way,  and  commanding 
the  kind  of  support  that  can  be 
rendered  by  lip  service,  a  good 
deal  of  progress  has  been  made 
all  over  the  land,  but  this  action 
of  the  business  leaders  of  Cleve- 
land is,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
encouraging  sign  of  the  times.  It 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing of  the  many  illustrations  that 
have  been  furnished  in  recent 
years  by  that  enterprising  com- 
munity of  a  public  spirit  so  in- 
telligent, as  well  as  alert,  as  to 
entitle  it  to  a  position  of  lead- 
ership   among   American    cities    in    this    field. 

On  the  educational  side,  too,  the  growing 
determination  among  colleges  and  universi- 
ties to  extend  to  art  the  recognition  and  at- 
tention that  were  so  pathetically  lacking  in 
the  whole  scheme  of  so-called  higher  educa- 
tion a  generation  or  so  ago,  is  most  encour- 
aging. Excellent  work  along  these  lines  has 
been  done  among  the  colleges  all  the  way  from 
Bowdoin  to  Leland  Stanford,  and  from  Dart- 
mouth to  Toulaine,  but  none,  perhaps,  has 
been  organized  on  broader  and  sounder  lines 
than  that  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  recently  established  Department  of 
Fine  Arts  contemplates  cordial  recognition  of, 
and  co-operation  with,  the  other  art  schools 
of  the  city  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
its  own  admirably  conducted  School  of  Archi- 
tecture. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  most  of  this  work 
is  done  in  the  name  of  the  "Fine"  arts,  but 
that  is  all  right.  The  term  is  part  of  the 
academic  lingo  and  is  sufficiently  inclusive,  as 
well  as  distinctive,  to  serve  the  purpose.  But 
the  work  itself  is  industrial  art,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that.  The  industrial  purpose  and 
the   industrial    method    are   emphasized    more 


/.Y  surveying  industrial  art  conditions  in  Ameri- 
ca in  order  to  awaken  sonte  sense  of  our  great 
need  for  a  more  clearly  defined  national  industrial 
art  and  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  development 
of  a  thoroughly  whole-hearted  national  mdustro- 
art  movement.  Arts  and  Decoration  has  appealed 
to  every  factor  involved— our  great  industries,  our 
schools  and  educators,  and  the  people  themselves. 
The  facts  and  opinions  obtained  are  both  en- 
lightening and  fascinatingly  interesting.  In  our 
two  previous  issues,  heartfelt  statements  from 
representative,  powerful  men  in  the  trades  were 
published.  Following  are  equally  valuable  opin- 
ions from  some  of  our  most  prominent  represen- 
tatives in  the  field  of  art  education.  What  the 
people  themselves  think,  how  they  feel,  is  prom- 
ised for  next  month.  And  how  the  museum,  as  a 
medium  between  the  art  schools  and  industrial  art 
production  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  public  on  the 
other,  has  a  new  and  important  part  to  play  in  fur- 
thering the  cause  of  industrial  art  in  America  is  a 
story  for  still  another  issue. 

When  this  whole  thought  panorama  is  revealed, 
however,  our  great  need  with  all  the  possibilities 
of  rich  national  reward,  both  material  and  spir- 
itual, should  have  been  very  clearly  presented. 
What  the  next  step  is  to  be  we  will  knozv  better  at 
that  time. 


L.  Earle  Rowe,  Director  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design 


Leslie  W .  Miller,  Principal  Pennsyl 

vania   Museum   and   School   of 

Industrial  Art 


and  more  unmistakably  every  day,  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  vitalizing  the  association  of  artis- 
tic aims  with  educational  discipline,  but  be- 
cause it  is  recognized  that  even  in  the  teach- 
ing of  art  itself  the  safest  and  sanest  guide, 
and  the  influence  most  likely  to  keep  the  cal- 
low Raphaels  of  the  future  out  of  the  shallows 
and  mires  of  "cubism"  and  all  that  sort  of 
nonsense,  is  an  adherence  to  those  forms  of 
study  which  lead  most  obviously  to  results  that 
will  stand  the  test  of  practical  application. 

But  a  good  deal  remains  to  be  done.  Offi- 
cial interest  in  high  places  lacks  leadership, 
and  official  support  of  art  education  is  in  dan- 
ger of  being  spread  too  thin  to  do  much  good, 
although  the  interest  is  alive  and  the  support 
is  assured,  and  the  signs  of  the  time  are  en- 
couraging. 

It  ought  to  go  without  saying  that  as  long 
as  Americans  insist,  as  they  do,  upon  regard- 
ing education  as  the  one  and  only  solvent  of 
all  the  problems  with  which  civilization  in 
our  times,  and  especially  in  our  country,  is 
confronted,  a  very  prominent  place  should  be 
accorded  to  education  in  industrial  art.  and 
this   industrial    art   education    linked    with    in- 


dustrial art  production.  But  this  national  need 
should  not  be  left  to  institutions  and  individ- 
uals, to  the  trade  and  to  the  educators  alone. 
It  is  a  national  job  that  requires  national  at- 
tention and  action.  With  a  few  honorable 
exceptions,  however,  neither  our  cities,  our 
states,  nor  the  nation  have  shown  anything 
approaching  an  adequate  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  this  principle,  or  until  recently 
made  any  but  the  most  feeble  and  hesitating 
efforts  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  our  educa- 
tional system  which  this  neglect  implies. 

L.  Earle  Roive,  Director  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design 

THE  outlook  for  industrial  art  education 
is  a  matter  of  concern  to  everyone.  Never 
before  in  our  history  has  there  been  greater 
need  of  it.  We  have  the  possibility  of  great 
development,  but  we  must  use  every  bit  of 
talent  that  is  available.  To  do  so  means  the 
use  of  present  educational  facilities  and  the 
development  of  others.  Our  age  is  a  critical 
one,  and  it  is  right  that  indus- 
trial art  education  should  jus- 
tify itself,  or  be  modified  so  that 
it  is  more  effective,  for  without 
question  it  is  one  of  the  moulding 
influences  of  the  future,  touching 
the  welfare  of  all. 

As  it  stands  today  indus- 
trial art  education  needs  many 
changes.  Pedagogical  methods 
must  be  eliminated  if  they  tend 
to  lose  the  individual  in  the 
group.  More  attention  must  be 
directed  to  the  practical  work  of 
carrying  out  the  design  produced. 
We  must  bring  to  our  students 
more  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
fine  arts  and  in  turn  familiarize 
students  in  these  courses  with 
practical  problems  in  the  indus- 
trial world.  Above  all,  the  super- 
ficial must  be  eliminated. 

Industrial  art  education  is  not 
a  fad,  but  an  opportunity.  It 
not  only  concerns  our  talented 
young  men  and  women,  but  our 
manufacturers,  buyers,  merchants,  salesmen 
and  buying  public.  The  machinery  of  the 
market  works  in  a  circle  and  not  one  of  the 
groups  can  be  ignored. 

Many  people  think  that  excellent  design  is 
confined  to  expensive  articles.  This  need  not 
be  so.  It  is  only  because  our  manufacturers 
of  cheaper  wares  have  not  roused  as  yet  to 
possible  improvements  in  this  direction  that 
competition  with  European  producers  is  so 
difficult.  Our  wealth  of  available  talent,  when 
properly  trained,  should  aid  us  in  reducing 
European  superiority  in  this  respect  to  a 
minimum. 

At  present  there  is  little  or  no  incentive  for 
the  person  of  ability  to  spend  the  time  for  an 
adequate  training  as  a  designer,  since  many 
manufacturers  still  turn  to  European  talent 
for  their  ideas.  This,  however,  is  gradually 
changing.  The  manufacturer,  too,  is  often 
ready  to  consider  only  the  immediate  gain 
rather  than  the  ultimate  larger  profits. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  greater  re- 
sponse to  the  opportunities  presented  by  the 
schools  where  industrial  art  is  taught,  and 
greater  interest  by  some  manufacturers;  for 
example,  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design. 
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The  Revival  of  the  Mask 

The  Contribution  of  Modern  Arts  and  Crafts  to  the  Revitalization  of  the  Stage 


By  LI  DA  ROSE  McCABE 


MODERN  arts 
and  crafts  have 
come  into  their 
own  in  the  revitalization 
of  American  stage  produc- 
tion. In  the  world-wide 
break  from  realism  back 
to  The  Land  of  Heart 
Desire  —  fancy,  imagina- 
tion, illusion  —  theirs  is 
first  aid  in  after-war 
drama. 

Concrete  fruition  of  the 
happy  union  of  artists  and 
crafters  in  beauty's  serv- 
ice is  the  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage Follies  of  1920,  pro- 
duced by  the  Bohemians, 
Incorporated.  Its  unique, 
if  not  dominant  note, 
making  for  happy  illusion 
— suppression  of  the  hu- 
man ego — is  the  Benda 
masks  worn  by  Margaret 
Severn,  a  young  Ameri- 
can dancer  new  to  the 
metropolitan  stage. 

To  John    Murray  An- 
derson,  who   devised   and 
staged    the    Follies,    aside 
from  writing  many  of   its  lyrics,   is  the  dis- 
tinction of  bringing  back  to  the  stage  this  old- 
est of  drama  deluders,  illusion  jolliers! 

Erstwhile  dancer  and  man  of  parts,  Mr. 
Anderson  is  of  that  ubiquitous  group  of  thea- 
tre radicals  of  whom  Reinhardt  and  Gordon 
Craig  are  Old  World  leaders.  Back  to  the 
primitive — the  twilight  of  the  drama,  when 
scenic  setting,  costuming,  properties,  were  un- 
obtrusive handmaids  rather  than  dominating 
forces — is  the  reputed  shibboleth  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  innovators. 

More  breach  than  observance,  however,  is 
the  Follies  production.  For  rare  to  any  stage 
of  any  epoch  is  its  riot  of  color,  rhythm  of 
line,  beauty  of  form,  splendor  of  harmonious 


A  drawing  of  one  of  his  masks  made  by  Mr.  Benda  for  Arts  &  Decoration 


costume,  magic  of  light — largely  expression  of 
Greenwich  Village  artists  and  crafters. 

The  one  call  back  that  differentiates  the 
whole  is  the  mask.  Its  revival  was  inevitable. 
Is  it  not  a  contemporary  of  the  age-old  mario- 
nettes or  puppet  shows  now  circuiting  Amer- 
ica in  wake  of  the  Little  Theatre  movement 
— the  pre-war  revolt  against  photographic  re- 
production of  the  commonplace  in  stage  pro- 
duction ? 

The  masks  are  the  artistic  creation  and 
personal  property  of  W.  T.  Benda,  the  well- 
known  artist  illustrator,  an  offspring  of  un- 
happy Poland.  They  have  little  in  common 
with  the  facial  disguise  inseparable  in  the  pop- 
ular mind  from  masquerade  balls.  For,  un- 
like the  latter,  the  Benda  masks,  after  classic 
form,  completely  cover  the  face  and  much  of 
the  wearer's  head. 

Each  mask  is  a  veritable  work  of  art.  The 
interiors  are  no  less  decorative  than  are  the 
exteriors  vitally  beguiling.  Some  are  solidly 
lined  with  gold  leaf,  a  costly  item,  as  dentists 
and  bookbinders  discovered  when  France  re- 
stricted  its   importation ! 


They  are  made  out  of 
cardboard  and  paper  — 
rather  literally  built,  as  is 
a  dramatic   production. 

"I  never  make  two 
masks  the  same  way,"  ex- 
plainted  the  artist  in  his 
Gramercy  Park  studio, 
where  is  his  mask  collec- 
tion of  three  years'  mak- 
ing— the  collection  from 
which  the  Follies  pro- 
ducer selected  the  four 
Miss  Severn  wears  in  her 
interpretative  dances:  the 
Oriental  Princess,  the 
Queen  with  peacock  head- 
dress, the  Flirt  or  Silly 
Girl,  and  the  head  of  a 
Monk.  The  mask  oblit- 
erates sex — not  the  least 
of  its  economic  values. 

It    was    accident    that 
precipitated     Benda     into 
mask  -  making,    as    it    did 
Professor    Dondo,   of   the 
Columbia    University    ro- 
mance    language     depart- 
ment, to  the  invention  of 
a    marionette    destined   to 
bring  drama  into  home,  school  or  club,  as  talk- 
ing machines  bring  Grand  Opera  or  popular 
music. 

"I  was  forced  at  the  last  moment  to  make 
a  paper  mask  to  wear  to  a  masquerade  ball," 
said  the  artist.  "It  served  well,  and  for  days 
lay  around  the  studio.  Then  I  thought  of 
preserving  it  in  more  permanent  form,  and 
began  fashioning  it  out  of  cardboard.  The 
fascination  grew  until  mask-making  became  a 
hobby.  A  thousand  dollars  would  not  cover 
the  time,  study,  skill  and  labor  I  put  into 
each  mask.  But  theirs  is  an  hypnotic  charm,  as 
the  Greeks  early  discovered." 

Benda  makes  drawings  of  the  face  on  card- 
(Continued  on  page  360) 


Salome  with  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist 


Mr.  Benda  holding  two  of  his  masks 
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Gordon  Craig's  "Living  Theatre1 

A  Note  on  His  Recent  Exhibition  of  Etchings  in  London 


GORDON  CRAIG'S  sojourn  in  Eng- 
land, after  his  seven  or  eight  years  in 
Italy,  was  of  the  briefest.  There  is  a 
curious  antagonism  between  this  gifted  and 
neglected  artist  and  the  land  of  his  birth.  An 
exhibition  of  his  etchings  was  arranged  at 
the  newly  organized  "Dorien  Leigh"  Galler- 
ies in  Bruton  Street.  Seventeen  out  of  the 
twenty-five  shown  had  been  submitted  to  the 
London  public  twelve  years  ago.  According 
to  the  press,  Mr.  Craig  had  returned  to  his 
native  land  once  more,  determined  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  "living  theatre."  It  is  ru- 
mored that  his  famous  School  of  the  Thea- 
tre, the  Arena  Goldoni  in  Florence,  has  been 
converted  into  a  garage.  Despite  this  mis- 
fortune, Gordon  Craig  has  returned  to  Italy, 
leaving  in  London  only  the  vaguest  and  most 
scattered  enthusiasms. 

C^REAT  pioneer  and  leavening  force  that 
J  he  has  been  for  all  of  those  new  ideas 
that  have  been  carried  out  in  the  theatre  of 
Europe  and  America — not  always  with  com- 
plete success — this  gifted  son  of  Ellen  Terry 
seems  curiously  lacking  in  the  ability  to  think 
in  terms  of  the  theatre.  He  is  a  prophet, 
a  Jeremiah,  a  voice  in  the  wilderness,  but 
a  voice,  one  is  led  to  suspect,  not  always  co- 
herent or  effective.  "With  all  the  best  will 
in  the  world,"  he  wrote  in  the  catalogue  of 
his  recent  exhibition,  "the  public  could  make 
nor  head  nor  tail  of  the  whole  business.     It 


By  ROBERT  ALLERTON  PARKER 

was  not  your  fault,  for  I  had  forgotten  to 
put  head  and  tail  to  my  creation."  He  aims 
at  what  he  calls  "living  decoration" — "if  you 
could  find  something  of  which  we  could  all 
say  'yes»  it  lives,'  then  it  would  be  a  good 
thing,  indeed — for  a  "living  theatre"  is  that 
which  the  Theatre  of  Europe  is  searching  for 
— something  big  with  life,  and  to  have  im- 
pelled even  one  wave  in  that  sea  would  be  to 
have  done  something  worth  while." 

Can  one  not  detect  here  a  note  of  disap- 
pointment ?  Even  in  England,  where  art  is  not 
given  to  brilliant  outbursts  and  sticks  close 
to  the  traditional,  things  have  moved  in  these 
last  twelve  years.  Surely  Gordon  Craig  must 
be  either  curiously  indifferent  to  the  opinion 
of  his  compatriots  or  serenely  out-of-touch  with 
the  real  development  in  the  theatre,  to  be  con- 
tent to  show  these  two-dimensional  glimpses 
of  decorations  for  possible  plays  in  an  improb- 
able theatre.  This  exhibition  in  Bruton  Street 
revealed  him  as  a  very  clever  and  conscien- 
tious etcher  and  cutter  of  wood — an  artist 
who  has  an  instinctive  flair  for  black  and 
white. 

THIS  may  be  all  very  well  in  its  place,  but 
we  have  come  to  expect  something  more 
suggestive,  something  more  stimulating,  from 
Gordon  Craig.  It  leads  one  to  the  suspicion 
that  the  genius  of  this  man — and  genius  he 
surely  is — is  closely  bound  up  with  strands 
of  laziness  and  unorganized  effort.     Possibly, 


by  secluding  himself  in  Florence,  he  has  ac- 
quired only  a  second-hand  knowledge  of  the 
actual  events  of  the  theatre  in  Europe  and 
America.  These,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  art  of  the  theatre,  have  been  few  and  far 
between.  But  the  astonishing  thing  is  that 
they  seem  quite  as  worthy  and  quite  as  im- 
portant as  those  trivial  and  slightly  shop- 
worn .suggestions  of  Gordon  Craig.  There 
was  a  streak  of  an  almost  childish  charlatan- 
ism— of  childishness,  at  any  rate — in  display- 
ing these  trivialities  of  years  past. 

UNCOMPROMISING  enemy  of  the 
actual  theatre,  with  all  its  fustian  and 
imitation  brilliance,  its  cheapness  and  waste 
and  vulgarity,  Gordon  Craig,  nevertheless, 
seems  to  have  assimilated  some  of  the  worst 
characteristics  of  this  very  theatre  whose  child 
he  is.  If  this  seems  unnecessarily  harsh,  we 
need  only  confess  our  staunch  admiration  for 
the  man  and  his  ideas.  Yet  we  suspect  that 
Gordon  Craig  always  visualizes  himself  as  the 
"star"  of  the  performance,  the  leader  of  the 
"new  movement,"  the  actor  to  whom  all  of 
the  best  speeches  are  given.  He  holds  the  cen- 
ter of  his  own  little  stage,  awarding  honors 
and  demerits  to  his  loyal  followers.  With  all 
due  respect,  one  can  name  any  number  of  hon- 
est, modest,  and  successful  artists  in  the  thea- 
tres of  Europe  and  America  who  have  been 
content,  humbly  and  efficiently,  to  do  their 
work.    London,  September  2nd,  1920. 
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LOUIS  XVI 
RECEPTION  ROOM 

Goodyear  House 

WOODWORK    of    this   room   finished   in 
'  '   French  Grey  and  White,  relieved  with  gold 
mouldings  and  bronze  mountings. 

I '  \NIZLS  of  side  walls,  window  hangings  and 
portieres  in  silk  Aubusson  tapestry  woven  from 
special  design.     Curtains  of  real  lace. 

RUG  hand-made  Savonncrie. 

FURNITURE  hand-carved,  made  and  gilded 
in  Paris,  main  pieces  upholstered  in  silk  Au- 
busson. Central  table  of  solid  bronze  with  rare 
marble  top. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  reception  rooms  in 
America. 

All  the  furniture  of  this  room,  as  well  as  princi- 
pal rooms,  designed  and  executed  by  our  firm. 
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"*HE   furnishing  of  halls  or   odd 
spaces  in  a  living-room  requires 
unusual  pieces  of  furniture. 

The  Huber  Galleries  contain  many 
art  treasures. 
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The  Japanese  Puppet-Theatre 

An  Art,  Two  Centuries  Old,  Which  Has  Resisted  Western  Influence 


By  YONE  NOGUCHI,  Editor  Department  of  Oriental  Art 


WHEN.bew 
the  unc 
surrender 


'HEN,  bewildered  by 
^conditional 
of  the 
old  Japanese  stage  to  West- 
ern influence,  I  yearn  for  our 
true  time-honored  stage  art, 
which,  like  the  Ukiyoe  art, 
sets  decorative  beauty  above 
everything  and  makes  the 
most  unnatural  appearance 
reveal  spiritual  harmony,  I 
often  turn  to  Osaka  with  de- 
lightful anticipation.  There 
the  Ayatsuri,  or  puppet-thea- 
tre, still  flourishes  as  it  did 
two  hundred  years  ago.  In- 
deed, the  tiny  dolls  or  clay 
actors  can  boast  two  cen- 
turies of  public  life  uninter- 
rupted in  tradition  and  train- 
ing. I  thank  them  for  their 
utter  inability  to  compromise 
with  the  public  degenera- 
tion which  is  always  first 
reflected  on  the  stage.  In- 
deed, it  will  be  due  to  the 
persistency  of  that  puppet- 
theatre,  if  we  can  keep  up 
the  real  old  art.  When  I  speak  of  two  cen- 
turies of  existence,  I  mean  from  the  time 
when  the  dolls'  stage  had  reached  well-nigh 
the  height  of  its  development.  Like  any  other 
thing  in  Japan,  from  the  headgear  to  the 
chopstick,  the  dolls,  too,  claim  their  ancient 
origin ;  but  what  interests  me  most  about  them 
is  not  their  old  history,  but  the  way  in  which 
they  became  active,  influential,  a  large  factor 
in  human  entertainment. 

The  importation  of  the  Samisen  or  "three- 
string  instrument"  from  Spain  or  Luchu  in 
the  periods  of  Bunroku  and  Keicho,  i.e.,  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which 
was  the  age  of  artistic  reformation  in  Japan, 
had  a  great  influence  on  the  singing  of  the 
so-called  Gidayu  or  lyrical  drama,  which  had 
then  already  reached  a  considerable  devel- 
opment. The  Samisen,  more  melod- 
ious at  least  to  Japanese  ears  than 
any  other  instrument,  was  at  once 
adopted  for  the  performance  of 
lyrical  singing.  And  when  artistic 
curiosity  was  still  unsatisfied,  the 
marionettes,  which  had  hitherto  oc- 
cupied an  obscure  corner  of  Japanese 
entertainment,  sacred  or  profane,  were 
made  to  co-operate  with  the  Samisen 
and  Gidayu  song — that  is,  to  dance 
or  mimic,  accompanying  song  and 
music.  This  happy  innovation  has  en- 
dured for  two  long  centuries  with 
undiminished  favor.  Nothing  suc- 
ceeding better  than  success,  many  fa- 
mous Gidayu  authors,  among  them 
Chikamatsu,  began  to  write  historical 
or  genre  plays  for  those  actors  of 
bone,  of  wood,  of  potter's  clay,  who 
apparently,  with  magic  help,  walked 
the  stage  with  greater  agility  and 
more  grace  than  any  living  actor. 

The  regular  stage,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  had  then  reached  the 
third  period  of  its  development,  be- 
gan slowly  but  inevitably  to  abandon 
the  element  of  dance  from  which  it 
started.  The  living  actors  were 
therefore  obliged  to  imitate  the  pup- 


A  puppet  handled  by  three  men 


The  puppet  itself  is  a  real  work  of  art 


pets'  gesticulation,  especially  when  they  had 
to  act  the  doll-plays.  While  it  would  have 
been  natural  for  the  stage  to  degenerate  from 
unnaturalness  to  artistry,  we  meet  here  with 
the  inverse  phenomenon.  Not  only  in  the 
olden  days,  but  even  today,  the  so-called  Ta- 
kemoto  plays  (Takemoto  was  the  originator 
of  the  Gidayu  songs)  have  to  be  played  care- 
fully, with  strict  observation  of  the  old  tra- 
ditions and  mannerisms  of  the  puppet-theatre. 

It  may  be  noticed  here  that  the  art  of  the 
puppet-man  can  raise  in  certain  cases  the  dolls' 
play  to  a  higher  effect  than  that  of  the  actor. 
The  main  advantage  of  the  puppets  over  their 
colleagues  in  flesh  and  blood  is  that  they  can 
use  to  the  highest  degree  the  elegance  of 
silence. 

There    are    several    categories    of    puppet- 


Ttto  puppets  in  the  action  of  a  play 


shows  in  Japan.  One  is  a 
most  primitive  thing.  Its 
head  and  arms  will  move 
with  two  or  three  strings 
pulled  by  a  man  who  holds 
it  in  one  hand.  It  is  nick- 
named Yama  Meko,  or 
"Wild  Cat,"  from  the  fact 
that  a  wild  cat?  is  brought 
out  customarily  at  the  end  of 
the  play  to  surprise  and 
amuse  the  audience;  and  if 
it  is  also  called  Kubikaka 
Shibai,  or  "Neck  Theatre," 
it  is  because  the  puppet-man 
carries  a  little  board  hang- 
ing down  from  his  neck, 
which  is  used  as  a  miniature 
stage.  Another  single  doll 
has  the  machinery  within, 
and  moves  by  itself ;  it  offers 
more  fun  than  the  first 
named,  as  many  new  devices 
have  been  added  to  it.  It 
has  even  been  presented  be- 
fore the  august  person  of  the 
Emperor. 

There  is  still  another  va- 
riety: dolls  whose  hands  and  feet  have  to  be 
pulled  from  above;  this  is  somehow  like  the 
European  marionette,  and  makes  us  wonder 
whether  it  is  not  a  foreign  imoortation,  prob- 
ably from  southern  China.  It  flourished  in  the 
early  age  of  Tokugawa  feudalism.  The  most 
developed  form  of  these  puppets,  however,  is 
the  Ayatsuri  puppet,  with  which  I  am  dealing 
here ;  it  is  a  very  elaborate  affair,  as  two  or 
three,  or  even  five  people  are  needed  to  make 
one  doll  play ;  therefore  the  theatrical  expenses 
are  quite  heavy  and  as  a  result  the  admission 
is  as  high  as  for  any  regular  theatre. 

Osaka  is  the  place  where,  together  with  the 
Gidayu  singer  and  playwrights,  the  puppet- 
theatre  originated  and  developed  as  we  see  it 
today.  It  was  my  fortune  to  find  myself  in 
Osaka  a  little  while  ago.  The  very  first 
thing  I  did  there  was  to  visit  the  fa- 
mous Bunroku  puppet-theatre,  where 
the  Gidayu  singers  like  Koshiji  Dayu 
always  secure  a  big  house  with  their 
beautiful  voices,  not  speaking  even  of 
the  marvelous  acting  of  the  puppets 
themselves.  The  programme  of  the 
day  was  "Adasugata  Onna  Maiginu," 
that  most  human  scene  of  the  wine- 
seller's  house. 

It  is  an  old  plav,  in  which  the 
double  tragedy  of  Hanhichi  and  his 
lover,  Sankatsu,  is  pathetically  inter- 
woven with  the  story  of  Osono.  Han- 
hichi's  lovable  and  deserted  wife.  In 
the  scene  where  she  returns,  accom- 
panied by  her  old  father,  some  days  be- 
fore she  had  been  forced  by  him  to 
leave  there  on  account  of  her  husband's 
dissipated  life,  she  really  rises  to  the 
heights  of  womanly  emotion  and  most 
touching  sweetness.  At  that  moment 
the  Gidayu  singer,  Koshiii  Dayu,  now 
began  to  recite  the  well-known  pas- 
sage of  Osono's  soliloquy  when  she  is 
left  alone  by  her  father  and  parents- 
in-law.  How  full  of  pathos  and  emo- 
tion, how  full  of  tears  and  truth 
and  every  human  feeling,  are  indeed 
those  old  stories  of  Japan ! 
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Si    study   of  the  above  houses,  be- 
fore alterations  and  after,  will  show 
the  logical  and  aesthetic  possibilities 
of  remodeling 


[before] 
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In  the  September  issue  of  Arts  &  Decoration  we  showed  a  pictorial  example  of  our  Interior 
Decorations  and  Furnishings .     The  above  emphasizes  our  House  Surgery  or 
remodeling.      Remodeling  is  the  key  which  unlocks  the  economic 
and  aesthetic  problems  of  the  day.     Let  us  dis- 
cuss your  problem  with  you 
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Valiant  Flamingoes  and  Prairie-Chickens 

A  Survey  of  Critics  and  Criticism 


WHEN  one  swings  a  mace  against  mod- 
ernism, be  it  in  art,  poetry,  or  mu- 
sic, there  is  the  danger  of  bludgeon- 
ing valiant  flamingoes  or  wafting  prairie- 
chickens  to  high  roosting  places.  In  the 
demesne  of  art  we  have  always  had  the  op- 
posing  factions  of  revolutionaries  and  reaction- 
aries— valiant  flamingoes  and  prairie-chickens. 
And  what  a  cackling  among  the  prairie-fowl 
whenever  a  gaudy-plumaged  flamingo  has 
boldly  risen  in  flight!  It  has  been  the  lot  of 
all  great  creators  of  music  to  hear  that  con- 
stant cry  of  the  reactionaries — modernism. 
Yet  how  regularly  recurrent  has  been  this  phe- 
nomenon. 

In  the  soft  Italian  springtime  of  1600,  when 
Artusi  attacked  Claudio  Monteverdi  for  his 
strange  harmonic  progressions — his  free  use  of 
the  dominant  seventh  chord  and  unprepared 
dissonances — flinging  forth  a  pamphlet  "on 
the  imperfections  of  the  modern  music,"  he 
sincerely  hoped  to  truncate  the  composer  of 
"Orfeo."  Mozart,  whose  music  is  to  us  like 
the  sparkling  of  pellucid  crystals  tossed  by  a 
fountain  into  the  morning  sunlight,  suffered 
the  musico-dramatic  disfavor  of  Paissiello  and 
Sarti ;  Beethoven,  that  Titan  of  temperament 
and  technic,  endured  tortures  as  a  result  of 
the  Italian  operatic  invasion  of  Vienna;  and 
Jean-Phillipe  Rameau,  father  of  our  modern 
harmony,  was  forced  to  an  active  defense  of 
his  position  against  the  "Encyclopedists"  in 
the  Parisian  uproar  of  1752.  Imagine  dear 
old  Rameau  being  accused  of  "lack  of  melody, 
unintelligible  harmony,  and  noisy  instrumen- 
tation." Yet,  when  weary  critics  were  seek- 
ing bricks  of  precedent  to  hurl  in  the  con- 
troversy between  the  Gluckists  and  the  Piccin- 
nists,  they  cited  to  the  Gluckists  the  clarity  and 
beauty  of  Rameau's  style.  And  later  the 
serenity  of  Gluck's  muse  was  a  missile  heaved 
at  the  daring  and  formlessness  of  one  Richard 
Wagner.     And  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 

BUT  in  the  struggle  between  the  battalions 
of  the  new  and  the  old,  why  have  the  crit- 
ics usually  swung  maces  with  the  followers  of 
convention?  It  is  true  that  the  predilections  of 
the  average  critical  mind  rest  with  the  estab- 
lished order,  for  there  are  ingenerate  mental 
and  emotional  impediments  in  the  complex  of 
the  non-creator  when  he  attempts  to  visualize 
the  tendencies  of  the  future.  That  greatest  of 
all  attributes,  vision,  is  a  gift  of  the  gods  sel- 
dom dropped  into  the  lap  of  the  critic.  Only 
occasionally  does  a  truly  active  spirit  choose  as 
his  life  expression  the  maligned  profession  of 
criticism,  and  then,  whether  he  casts  his  lot 
with  the  valiant  flamingoes  or  the  prairie- 
chickens,  he  must  suffer  the  "slings  and  ar- 
rows" endured  by  a  present-day  baseball  um- 
pire. Indeed,  the  cloud  of  catastrophe  hangs 
equally  dark  above  the  herald  of  the  new  and 
the  defender  of  the  old.  Is  it  not  the  fate  of 
false  prophets  to  be  buried  in  winding-sheets  of 
their  own  making?  Does  not  that  inexorable 
god,  Time,  imprecate  those  poor  defenders  of 
the  faith  who  failed  to  proclaim  the  new 
Messiah  ? 

We  have  only  to  gaze  into  the  crystal  of 
modern  Manhattan  to  observe  the  turmoil 
among  the  critical  fraternity.  There,  fresh 
from  his  Maine  vegetable  garden — where  he 
cultivates  bulging  specimens  of  the  roseate 
tomato  and  the  succulent  onion — strolls  Henry 
Theophilus   Finck.     The   winds   of    art   have 
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blown  his  hair  into  a  permanent  confusion,  but 
never  have  his  opinions  suffered  a  similar  dis- 
arrangement. He  who  wrote  "Romantic  Love 
and  Personal  Beauty,"  he  who  waxes  enthus- 
iastic over  the  twist  of  an  asparagus  stalk,  still 
twangs  his  lyre  to  the  eternal  folk-tune  of  the 
"transcendent"  Edward  Grieg,  humming  the 
while  in  contrapuntal  ecstasy  simple  old  Irish 
tunes  decked  out  in  Graingerese  tango  cos- 
tumes— with  democratic  annotations  in  slang. 
A  quaint  character  of  mid- Victorian  derivation 
and  convictions,  with  a  flair  for  press-agenting 
his  favorites  in  the  Post,  and  a  consuming 
affection  for  Richard  Aldrich.  And  Richard 
of  artistocratic  tendencies  reciprocates'  this 
affection.  His  columns  in  the  Times  stand  as 
sturdy  proof.  His  critical  cradle  was  rocked 
by  the  mighty  Krehbiel  in  the  hospitable 
children's  ward  of  the  Tribune,  back  in  the 
spacious  nineties.  How  we  love  to  peruse 
Richard's  pleasant  prose  on  wintry  mornings, 
with  the  sleet  on  the  window  panes  singing  a 
soft  obligato  of  chill. 

AND — to  paraphrase  G.  K.  Chesterton — 
"wallowing  in  the  exquisite  comfort  of 
his  own  exactitude,"  we  glimpse  the  massive 
figure  of  Henry  Krehbiel,  dispensing  justice 
to  cringing  composers  and  performers,  who 
stand  before  the  Tribune  tribunal  guiltily 
fingering  their  cloaks  in  palsied  fear.  For 
was  not  the  redoubtable  Krehbiel  trained  for 
the  law?  How  else  could  he  so  majestically 
pass  sentence  upon  the  upstarts  in  music  who 
attempt  to  pilfer  their  way  to  fame — or  a 
fall?  Still  another  figure  we  descry,  one  who 
has  found  a  permanent  place  on  the  Sun 
without  going  to  battle  for  musical  expansion, 
except  perhaps  of  the  larynx.  We  once  de- 
fended Mr.  Henderson  when  a  well-known 
pianist  insisted  that  he  was  only  a  Newark 
singing-master  gone  wrong.  That  was  un- 
kind and  personal,  meriting  rebuke.  Critics 
should  not  be  made  to  suffer  criticism,  and 
surely  not  from  those  they  criticise.  It  smacks 
too  much  of  pique. 

So  there,  clinging  to  the  pillar  of  conven- 
tion, are  twined  in  affectionate  embrace 
Messrs.  Krehbiel,  Henderson,  Aldrich  and 
Finck,  stalwart  members  of  the  old  guard ; 
while  Jimmy  Huneker,  Walter  Kramer,  Paul 
Rosenfeld,  and  Carl  Van  Vechten  are  busily 
building  pedestals  for  their  new  discoveries. 
And  even  as  we  peep  upon  this  idyllic  melange 
of  static  and  dynamic  criticism  we  discern 
smiles  upon  the  faces  of  those  wreathed  about 
the  column,  for  a  poor  figure  totters  on  a 
pedestal  nicely  prepared  by  Jimmy  Huneker, 
and  that  mercurial  prophet  is  frantically  seek- 
ing cement. 

Even  now  there  passes  sadly  before  my  men- 
tal vision  a  much  noised  Russian  composer- 
pianists  of  fistic  and  dissonant  propensities ;  on 
his  sallow  cheeks  large  tears  flash  in  pendant 
globules.  Yet  why  should  he  not  be  grateful 
for  passing  fame?  The  grill  of  time  may 
eventually  broil  him  prettily,  and  he  may  be 
served  up  as  part  of  an  hors  d'eeuvres  at  a 
banquet  of  the  immortals. 

STILL,  Jimmy  Huneker  need  register  no 
confusion,  for  he  has  ever  sounded  a  lusty 
tocsin  for  the  new  in  art,  literature,  and  mu- 
sic. True,  geniuses  have  not  always  flowered 
fast  enough  for  his  facile  quill,  but  his  enthu- 
siasm for  some  near-genius  has  never  failed  to 


save  him  from  his  dilemma.  What  more 
amusing  human  would  one  seek  with  whom  to 
quaff  a  beaker  of  home-brew?  With  his  fine 
satire  pouring  in  flexible  phrases  from  his  mo- 
bile mouth,  and  his  waxing  enthusiasm  waging 
a  winning  war  against  a  galloping  clock  and  a 
dying  candle. 

As  we  have  intimated,  critics  should  not  be 
criticised,  and  far  be  it  from  us  in  our  pre- 
carious position  of  composer  to  take  dangerous 
liberties.  But  may  we  not — to  use  presiden- 
tial language — in  praising  the  verbal  fabric 
of  Paul  Rosenfeld's  prose,  sometimes  secretly 
wish  that  his  musical  background  were  slight- 
ly more  solid  in  texture?  Still,  he  and  Van 
Vechten  frequently  almost  convince  us  by  the 
youthful  assurance  with  which  they  publish 
their  opinions.  Of  Walter  Kramer,  in  his 
"Musical  American"  tower  over  42nd  Street 
and  Fifth  Avenue,  we  hold  only  the  most  ten- 
der memories  of  lively  combat  over  some  new 
discovery,  to  the  sweet  accompaniment  of  care- 
fully chosen  luncheons  and  selected  smokes. 
Nothing  can  cloud  his  joy  of  adventure,  and 
he  sings  a  sonorous  song  for  his  American 
confreres.  A  name  must  have  no  foreign 
flavor  to  enlist  his  energetic  support,  and  if 
he  sometimes  slips — even  so  does  Babe  Ruth. 

Truly,  it  would  almost  seem  that  the  critic 
has  but  one  important  function  in  the  scheme 
of  things.  That  is:  to  trumpet  at  the  gates 
of  the  city,  either  in  praise  or  dispraise,  so 
that  the  populace  may  be  awakened  to  the 
roaring  of  genius  or  the  mewing  of  mediocrity. 
The  public  must  be  the  ultimate  critic,  the 
arbiter.  The  question  naturally  suggests  it- 
self: "What  education  does  the  public  require 
for  a  just  appraisal  of  an  art  work?"  Tech- 
nically, no  demands  can  be  made  of  the  mul- 
titude. Culturally,  there  should  be  a  back- 
ground as  varied  in  weave  as  an  old  tapestry. 
The  sensitive  quality  induced  by  culture  plus 
the  intuition  of  quick-pulsing  human  beings 
blend  in  a  perfect  alloy  for  the  crucible  in 
which  all  art  works  must  be  tried.  It  was 
Walt  Whitman  who  said  that  "to  have  great 
poets  there  must  be  great  audiences,  too." 
Likewise,  to  have  great  music  there  must  be 
great  and  courageous  audiences,  too.  With 
appreciation  of  those  whose  names  are  graven 
on  the  tablets  of  the  immortals,  these  audi- 
ences must  also  hear  and  judge  the  newcomers 
among  them,  meting  out,  with  equal  courage, 
praise  and  condemnation. 

But  let  there  be  no  racial  snobbery,  no 
swinging  of  censers  before  strange  priests  when 
finer  philosophers  may  be  starving  within  the 
city  walls.  Let  us  accept  all  that  is  good 
from  whatever  source!  And  the  sooner  our 
critics  and  public  assume  this  catholic  atti- 
tude, the  finer  will  be  the  art  product  of 
America  and  the  world. 

WHO  shall  say  it  is  not  better  to  encourage 
ten  minstrels  and  find  one  singer,  for 
eternity,  than  to  discourage  ten  minstrels  and 
lose  one  singer  to  eternity.  What  if  the 
last  song  was  dross?  The  new  one  may  sing  its 
way  to  the  stars.  The  sentimentalist  bewails 
the  tragedy  and  fate  of  undiscovered  genius; 
but  the  greater  tragedy  is  that  the  populace 
should  lose  such  precious  gifts — brought  by  the 
genius  in  a  chalice  of  crystal — because  the 
guards  slept  who  should  have  proclaimed  his 
presence  when  he  humbly  knocked  at  the  city 
gates. 
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Hand-Woven 
Tapestries 

Our  knowledge  concerning 
all  the  finer  forms  of  weaving 
enable  us  to  fill  special  orders 
and  develop  unique  creations 
of  unrivaled  charm  and  beauty 
to  harmonize  with  definite 
schemes  of  decoration. 

Our  craftsmen  are  also  skilled 
in  the  restoration  [of  antique 
tapestries. 

Consult  Your  Decorator 

EDGEWATER 
TAPESTRY  LOOMS 

1 5  East  Fortieth  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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American  Antiques 

THE  interests  of  our  clients  are 
served  by  the  personal  direction 
of  Charles  Woolsey  Lyon,  the  son  of 
the  late  Irving  Whitall  Lyon,  M.D., 
author  of  "Colonial  Furniture  of  New 
England."  Mr.  Lyon  is  a  collector 
and  recognized  authority  on  early 
American  antiques  and  works  of  art 


Charles  Woolsey  Lyon 

INCORPORATED 

416  Madison  Avenue 

near  Forty-eighth  Street 

New  York 
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Marco  Polo— the  Adventurous 

A  JOURNEY  to  distant  China,  whose  period  was  three  and  a  half  years!  It  was  a 
fitting  preface  to  the  life  of  that  adventuring  discoverer,  Marco  Polo,  who,  at  fifteen, 
set  forth  with  his  father  on  their  historic  visit  to  the  court  of  Kublai  Khan  —  the 
"Great  Khan"   who  "sent  his  emissaries  forward  forty  days'  journey  to  welcome  them." 

Kublai  was  the  grandson  of  the  mighty  Ghengis  Khan  before  whose  sword  even  that  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  himself,  seemed  inconsequent ;  and  to  Marco,  Kublai  Khan  displayed 
a  rare  constancy  of  friendship.  Indeed,  during  the  years  of  Marco's  service  the  adven- 
turer was  sent  on  various  missions  to  Tibet,  India,  Abyssinia,  Borneo,  the  Philippines, 
Madagascar,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  the  Province  of  Russia.  Marco,  in  fact,  was  even 
appointed  by  the  Khan  to  act  as  deputy  governor  of  the  city  of  Yang-cheu-fu,  holding 
the  office  for  three  years. 

In  his  travels  throughout  China,  Polo  speaks  continuously  of  the  production  of  raw  silk 
and  its  manufacture  into  "tissues  of  gold",  as  well  as  many  other  kinds  and  colors  of  silk. 
In  India,  too,  he  was  observant:  "There  is  a  great  traffic  of  merchants  with  their  goods 
r nis  way.  They  descend  some  eighteen  aa\s  from  Baudas  and  then  come  to  a  certain  city 
called  Kisi,  where  they  enter  the  Sea  of  India.  In  Baudas  they  weave  many  different 
kinds  of  silk  stuffs  and  brocades,  such  as  nauchy  and  nac,  and  cramoisy,  and  many  another 
beautiful  tissue,  richly  wrought  with  figures  of  beasts  and  birds." 

Marco    Polo   returned   at  length   to    Venice,    after  a   long    service   to   the    mighty    Khan. 
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The  map  reproduced  above  is  part  of  the  famous  Catalan  one  of  1375.  In  this  Marco  Polo's  influence,  not 
netessarily  on  geozraphy  but  on  map  making,  is  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage.  It  is  an  endeavor  to  represent 
the  known   world  on    the  basis  of  collected  facts. 
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MARCO  POLO'S  GALLEY  GOING  INTO  ACTION  AT  CURZOLA 
A  representation  of  a  naval  bailie  fought  between  Venetians  and 
Genoese — at  which  Marco  Polo  Wat  defeated  and  captured. 

.  —  From  a  print  of  The  period. 
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Marco   Polo  — the  Adventurous 

Ail  his  party  were  dressed  in  r.igs,  but  the  clothes  concealed  fabulous  treasures  in  precious 
stones.  Their  friends,  indeed,  looked  askance  at  them;  but  the  Polos  prepared  a  surprise — 
a  banquet  where  their  guests  were  recejved  in  garments  of  crimson  satin,  which  were 
varied  at  intervals  with  those  of  crimson ;damask,  and  of  crimson  velvet — the  cast-ofF  gar- 
ments being  distributed  to  the  company  as  they  were  relinquished.  Finally  were  displayed 
the  disdained  rags  from  whose  open  .'seams  sparkled  rubies,  pearls  and  diamonds  —  the 
harvest  of  the  adventurers'  magnificent  wanderings! 

From  this  instant  the  Polos  enjoyed  a  tremendous  popularity,  Marco  being  later  put  in 
command  of  the  Venetian  fleet.  But  defeat  awaited  him  and  a  Genoan  prison — though 
even  here  he  became  a  popular  idol,  the   Genoese   flocking   to   hear  his  remarkable  storv. 

To  Polo  was  due,  in  a  great  measure,  the  development  of  the  silk  industry  in  the  United 
States ;  for  the  descriptions  of  his  voyage  awakened  emulation  in  others,  and  great  dis- 
covering voyages  were  taken  and  new  sea  routes  achieved  to  the  silk  lands  of  the  East. 
To  Marco  Polo,  too,  the  oriental  influence  in  western  design  may  measurably  be  traced  ; 
and  to  this  degree  there  may  be  said  to  be  a  far  echo  of  Marco  in  the  oriental  motfs 
whicli  distinguish  various  of  the  silks  for  decorative  purposes  produced  by  Cheney  Brothers. 

CHE  N   E   Y         BR   O  T  HERS 

4th  Avenue  at  iSth  Street,  New  York 
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The  Lesson  of  "Mona" 

Horatio  Parkers  Opera  and  Its  Fate 

By  PAUL  ROSENFELD 


EVERYONE  is  eager  to  see  an  autoch- 
thonous musical  art  appear  amongst  us. 
At  least,  so  everyone  says.  And,  as  a 
rule,  one  has  to  accept  his  word  for  it.  For 
there  exist  so  few  truly  living  American  com- 
positions that  this  so  vociferously  alleged  en- 
thusiasm has  scarcely  ever  actually  been  put 
to  the  test,  nor  have  patrons  and  critics  been 
made  to  reveal  how  fully  prepared  they  are 
to  welcome  heartily  genuinely  representative 
American  music.  Yet  there  are  recorded  one 
or  two  instances  when  the  test  has  been  made. 
One  of  these  was  made  when  "Mona,"  the 
opera  of  Horatio  Parker,  was  mounted  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  early  in  the  spring 
of  191 2.  And  that  certainly  has  not  tended 
to  convince  one  of  the  veritableness  of  a  vast 
deal  of  the  eagerness  for  the  unclosure 
of  a  native  musical  expression  so  loud- 
ly, so  almost  universally,  protested. 

"Mona"   was  written   in   response 
to  what  at  the  moment  appeared  a 
most  sincere  invitation   to  American 
composers    to    work    in    the    grand 
operatic  forms.     The  directors  of  the 
Metropolitan   Opera   House   had  of- 
fered the  sum  of  $10,000  for  the  best 
opera  by  an  American   composer  on 
an  English  libretto  and  promised  to 
perform    the    winning    work.      Pro- 
fessor Parker,  having  found  in   Mr. 
Brian  Hooker  a  satisfactory  librettist, 
collaborated  with  him  and  submitted 
"Mona,"  a  grand  opera  in  three  acts, 
to    the    committee    of    judges.      The 
committee    awarded    him    the    prize, 
and  Messrs.  Gatti-Cazazza  and  Paul 
Cravath  publicly  recorded  their  satis- 
faction   at   having   gained    the   work 
for  the   institution   on   Broadway   at 
Thirty-ninth  Street.    And,  without  a 
doubt,  "Mona"  was  a  better  response 
to  the  challenge  made  to  American 
composers   than    anyone,    in    all   san- 
guineness,  could  have  expected.    For 
the  work  is  not  only  entirely  superior 
to  the  sort  of  composition  usually  sub- 
mitted in  competition  for  prizes.     It 
is,  without   the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
the  most  artistic,  the  most  solid  and 
respectable    operatic   work    composed 
by  an  American.     Besides,  it  is  what 
no  other  American  opera  is:  entirely 
qualified  to  stand  among  the  best  con- 
temporary works  of  the  sort.     One 
does  not  have  to  be  a  chauvanist  in 
order  to  place  "Mona"   in   a  class  with   the 
operas  of  Strauss  and   Dukas   and   Bloch,  of 
Magnard  and  Pfitzner  and  Schrecker.     When 
it  was  produced,  in   1912,  one  could  scarcely 
refrain    from    marveling    that    an    American 
composer  should  have  been  able  to  compose  a 
work  as  virile,   as  individual,   as  moving;  to 
make  a  score  as  musicianly  and  expressive  and 
nourishing.     The  music  had  none  of  the  sen- 
timental   and    vapid    and    feminine    character 
until  then  deemed  the  distinctively  American 
musical   timbre.      Parker  had  already,   in   his 
cantata,     "Hora     Novissima,"     demonstrated 
that    MacDowell   was   not   the   type   of    the 
American  composer.     Here,   abundantly,  was 
evidence  that  there  existed  an  American  with 
avoirdupois;  an  American  composer  who  de- 
voted truly  subtle  thought  to  the  problems  of 
his  art,  who  had  original  ideas  on  the  tech- 
nique of  the  music-drama.     Here  was  a  New 


Englander  who  expressed  himself  not  in  a 
negative,  but  in  an  affirmative  fashion ;  was 
passionate ;  was  severe  and  stark  without  be- 
ing dry  and  bare;  above  all,  made  music  that 
was  rich  and  filling. 

And  to-day  one's  admiration  for  the  little 
work  is  greater  even  than  it  was  at  the  time 
of  the  production.  Time  has  not  worn  away 
any  of  the  power  of  "Mona."  The  score  has 
borne  acquaintance,  borne  study.  Parker,  in- 
deed; wrote  a  number  of  pages  whose  colors 
cannot  fade.  The  duet,  with  its  glamorously 
straying  voices,  in  the  second  act;  the  finale 
of  the  same  act;  the  mournful  introduction  to 
the  third  act,  and  the  orchestral  outburst  that 
follows  upon  the  murder  of  Gwynn,  with  its 
bitter  brass  cutting  across  the  orchestral  mass, 


Horatio  Parker 

still  stand  beautiful.  Moreover,  the  art  of 
Parker  gains  one's  respect  increasingly.  The 
fidelity  with  which  he  made  his  work  a  drama 
per  musica,  seeking  continually  to  bring  out 
the  values  of  the  text,  to  achieve  a  musical 
declaration  true  to  the  genius  of  the  English 
speech,  orchestrating  lightly  the  accompani- 
ment to  the  declamation  in  order  not  to  sub- 
merge the  voices,  is  a  sure  sign  of  his  artistic 
intelligence.  Mona's  narrative  in  Act  I 
seems  to  us  one  of  the  most  successful  mar- 
riages of  word  and  music  in  the  history  of 
English  and  American  music.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Parker  succeeded  better  with 
his  recitative  than  the  singers  at  the  Metro- 
politan made  it  seem  he  had. 

And  then,  the  opera  has  an  individual  colo- 
ration. The  fine  bitterness  of  the  music,  the 
tang  and  spareness  of  it,  the  passion  devoid  of 
voluptuousness   are   quite   original.      The    re- 


enforced  brass  choir,  with  its  two  tubas,  cer- 
tain of  the  themes,  particularly  those  associated 
with  the  Unspeakable  Name,  and  with  the  in- 
surgent Britons,  give  the  music  veritable  form; 
make  it  indeed  representative  of  the  action, 
with  its  druidic  setting,  its  hordes  of  in- 
cendiary Britons,  its  shouts  and  brandished 
swords.  Parker  had  really .  succeeded  in  ex- 
pressing himself,  in  finding  a  musical  equiva- 
lent for  himself. 

To  be  sure,  one  cannot  deny  that  the  score 
has  shortcomings.     Parker  was  by  no  means 
the  Walt  Whitman  of  American  music.     He 
was   like   every   American   the   victim   of   the 
manifold    restraints    and    braces    erected    by 
pioneer  society   against   the   passions,   and    his 
score    oftentimes    reveals    it.      Although    his 
thematic   material   is,   on   the   whole, 
sufficiently    contrasted    and    various, 
the  harped  wild  music  assigned  to  the 
frenzied    Britons   sufficiently   opposed 
to  the  heavy  regular  march  movement 
given    to    the    Roman    soldiery,    the 
themes  of  Mona's  "masculine  protest" 
opposed    to    those    of    her    love    for 
Gwynn,  the  material  is  not  always  of 
equal  distinction.    The  Roman  march 
is   a   trifle   conventional;    the    motifs 
assigned  to  Gwynn,  especially  the  one 
that  underlies  his  speeches  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  act,   are  too 
sweet,    too    much    of    a    relapse    into 
MacDowellism.    Indeed,  nearly  every 
one  of  the  leading  themes  is  finer  in 
its  contrapuntal  deformations  than  in 
its  primary  state.     Parker's  purkan- 
ism  is  forced  upon  one's  attention  by 
the  weakness  of  the  lighter  portions 
of  the  work,  in  particular  the  prelude 
to  Act  II  and  the  dance  and  soliloquy 
of  Nial.     For  whereas  he  was  able  to 
do  justice  to  the  graver  and  more  im- 
passioned moments  of  the  drama,  he 
did    not   quite    succeed    in    limbering 
himself  to  the  dance,  to  the  capricious 
and  fantastic  sublunary.  The  strength 
and  the  weakness  of  the  score  are  to 
be  seen  already  in  the  prelude.    Here 
the  sheep  and  the  goats  are  chained 
together  as  they  are  throughout  the 
work.     The  poetical  introduction  in 
B  major  is  succeeded  by  a  theme  in 
G  major  that  suggests  "Hymns  An- 
cient and  Modern"  and  Sunday  even- 
ing song  services.     It   reveals,  as  so 
much  else  of  the  score  reveals,  Pro- 
fessor   Parker's    predilection    for    the    organ. 
However,   with   the   return   to   B   major,   the 
music   begins    to    recover    its   strength.      The 
metallic,  bitter-savored  passage  in  D  flat  that 
succeeds  the  great  climax  is  a  piece  of  pure 
inspiration.     It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  com- 
poser was  not  able  to  keep  the  remainder  of 
the  score  at  that  level.     Had  he  done  so,  we 
might    have    had    another    "Pelleas  et  Meli- 
sande." 

Still,  for  all  its  shortcomings,  "Mona"  was 
truly  treasure-trove.  It  is  still,  to-day,  one 
of  the  encouraging  facts  in  American  music. 
It  was  grave  and  dignified  self-expression  of 
the  very  sort  for  which  American  patrons  of 
music,  American  critics,  had  been  ostenta- 
tiously sighing  so  long.  And,  as  soon  as  it 
was  produced,  patrons  and  critics  and  public 
promptly  denied  it.  Let  no  New  Yorker 
henceforward  scoff  at  intolerance. 
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The  Inspiration  in  Gothic  Tapestries 

{Continued  from  page  317) 

Fournai    has    ever    produced    her 
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pealing  will  note  the  simplicity  be- 
tween the  design  of  the  robe  of  the 
princess  on  the  left  and  that  which 
forms  the  background  to  certain  of 
the  tableaux  in  the  Sacrament  Set. 
There  runs  through  all  these  fab- 
rics the  quality  of  boldness,  almost 
crudity,  a  certain  local  feeling. 
Later  in  the  century  and  in  other 
localities  there  enters  largely  the 
gorgeous,  more  finished  designs  of 
Asia  Minor. 

As  for  little  customs  of  life, 
these  are  shown  by  close  examina- 
tion. There  is,  for  instance,  the 
prevalence  of  the  alms  purse  that 
hangs  at  the  side  of  the  nobleman. 
There  is  the  shrinking  pose  of 
ladies,  which  prevails  also  today. 
There  is  the  habit  of  wearing 
crowns — so  much  more  useful  than 
a  Paris  hat  in  detecting  royalty. 
And  there  are  the  voluminous 
trains  with  their  complex  drapery 
which  maddens  any  artist  who  tries 
to  achieve  the  same  without  de- 
stroying the  intricate  pattern  of 
the  goods. 

The  tapestry  of  Minneapolis 
teaches  of  the  ancient  sport  of  fal- 
conry, an  amusement  which  in  our 
golfing  minds  ranks  with  other 
fabulous  diversions  when  gentles 
and  nobles  lived  as  they  should  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  serf  who 
loved  his  lord,  and  liked  to  be  the 
under  dog. 

If  one  approaches  the  tapestry 
with  the  heart  of  a  child,  which  is 
the  only  way  to  approach  a  Gothic 
tapestry,  there  is  pleasure  in  de- 
tecting the  strange  make  of  glove, 
worn  on  the  right  hand  of  the  vel- 
vet-clad noblemen  and  by  the  lady 
with  tl  e  bird  perched  on  her  hand. 
Also  there  is  interest  in  the  tool 
of  the  sport,  the  lure  held  by  the 
man  beside  the  castle,  and  in  the 
attentions  bestowed  on  the  bird  by 
the  seated  lady  with  ermined 
robes. 

The  border  is  missing  in  early 
Burgundian  tapestries,  not  that  it 
has  been  ruthlessly  cut  off  or  worn 
away  by  assailing  ages,  but  that 
borders  were  not  developed  at  this 
time.  A  narrow  tape  of  solid 
color  was  considered  sufficient: 
tapestries  were  hung  as  draperies, 
and,  like  our  curtains  of  nowadays, 
needed  no  framing. 

YET  in  the  Sacrament  Set  is 
woven  a  pretty  device  which 
frames  and  divides  the  scenes  one 
from  another,  and  this  is  composed 
of  architectural  detail  assisted 
with  lines  of  lettering.  That  the 
lettering  runs  backward  reminds  us 
of  the  careless  use  of  letters  among 
the  weavers,  many  of  whom  were 
not  literate.  In  this  case  the  car- 
toon was  copied  from  the  wrong 
side.  But  often  and  often  the  let- 
ters are  so  erroneously  woven  or  re- 
paired that  a  valuable  mark  of 
identification  is  lost  to  us. 

Differences  between  the  tapes- 
tries of  Arras  and  those  of  France 
of  the  same  time  are  so  subtle  as 
to  bewilder  even  the  savant. 
Northern   France   had   her   looms, 


tapestries,  while  other  lesser  names 
are  in  the  records.  And  Southern 
Flanders  was  close  to  Northern 
France.  Therefore  the  tapestries 
need  not  be  of  vastly  different  cast, 
and  thereby  comes  the  name  of 
Franco-Flemish. 

Yet  even  so,  there  is  a  subtle 
difference  which  is  only  lately  be- 
ing appreciated.  The  tapestries  of 
France  show  a  more  delicate  feel- 
ing for  color,  and  their  cartoons, 
when  proceeding  from  French 
sources,  have  a  beauty  and  poetry 
rare  in  the  Flemish  work. 

The  school  of  Bruges  perhaps  is 
responsible  for  this.  But  behind 
the  artists  were  the  trio  of  royal  art 
patrons.  Louis  of  Orleans  with 
his  hundreds  of  tapestries,  Jean 
Due  du  Berry,  the  famous  amateur 
of  his  age,  and  the  Due  d'Anjou 
— all  these,  besides  the  king. 

The  series  called,  for  want  of  a 
better  name,  the  Baillee  des  Roses, 
is  chosen  to  illustrate  our  point. 
It  hangs  in  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum, having  come  there  from  the 
Bardac  collection  in  Paris.  Con- 
trast is  profitable  to  the  tapestry- 
lover,  and  much  may  be  gained  by 
comparing  this  set  of  tapestries 
with  the  Sacrament  set.  Both  were 
woven  at  the  same  time,  about 
1430.  The  former  was  probably 
woven  in  Paris,  artist  and  weavers 
all  French.  The  latter  was  woven 
at  Arras,  under  the  order  of  that 
Duke  of  Burgundy  who  was 
known  as  Charles  the  Good.  The 
Burgundians  were  ever  a  family  of 
conquerors,  with  the  qualities  of 
brigands  displayed  in  their  tastes. 
The  Flemish,  whose  territory  they 
came  to  rule,  were  an  industrious, 
conscientious  people,  who  followed 
well  a  master.  The  Dukes  of 
Burgundy,  although  such  lavish 
consumers  of  tapestries,  failed  to 
supply  with  fine  cartoons  the  weav- 
ers who  executed  them.  The  art- 
ists of  France  did  far  better,  and 
the  resulting  difference  is  strikingly 
noticeable  in  these  two  sets. 

The  cartoon  sets  the  fate  of  the 
tapestry.  No  matter  how  skilled 
nor  how  artistic  the  weaver  may 
be,  he  is  bound  to  reproduce  the 
plan  made  for  him  by  the  artist. 
Rules  of  the  weavers  stipulated  the 
amount  of  independence  a  tapis- 
sier  might  exercise,  and  this  related 
mainly  to  accessories  in  the  picture, 
but  never  to  its  composition.  The 
cartoonists  for  the  Arras  tapestries 
of  the  early  part  of  the  century 
had  a  naivete  that  is  always  en- 
ticing, but  to  judge  with  a  critic's 
cold  eye,  they  reveal  the  fault  of 
overcrowding.  Thus  a  picture  be- 
comes a  panorama,  as  in  the  Min- 
neapolis tapestry  —  better  appre- 
ciated if  the  whole  length  were 
present,  as  in  the  hangings  at 
Hardwicke  Hall,  and  in  the  Siege 
of  Jerusalem. 

THE  French  work,  especially 
that  of  Paris,  avoids  this  fault. 
The  difference  cannot  be  set  down 
to  the  era,  however. 
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Wood  paneling  of  the  Directoire  period 
with  carved  relief  decorations  of  Griffins, 
Cupids  and  Vases  in  the  original  gilding  of 
the  period,  originally  purchased  from  the 
old  Spanish  Embassy  in  Paris,  now  re- 
assembled in  our  galleries.         ::  ::  :: 
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A  WELL-KNOWN  Moscow 
collector  of  modern  paintings 
had  his  collection  seized  by 
the  Bolshevik  authorities  and  made 
over  to  the  public.  He  was  cour- 
teously allowed  to  be  present  at  the 
ceremony,  when  a  lecture  was  de- 
livered by  some  accredited  Bolshe- 
vik a'sthete,  who  elucidated  the  true 
principles  of  art  by  a  comparison 
between  a  nude  by  Renoir  and  a 
head  by  Picasso  of  the  period  when 
he  was  most  influenced  by  Negro 
art.  The  lecturer  allowed  that 
Renoir's  painting  had  many  excel- 
lent qualities  of  a  technical  kind, 
but  he  held  it  up  to  reprobation  as 
flattering  the  bourgeois  taste  for 
luxury.  The  Picasso,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  its  neglect  of  all  super- 
ficial beauty,  its  abruptness  of  state- 
ment and  vehemence,  was  consid- 
ered to  represent  adequately  the 
ideals  of  the  Bolshevik  State. 

Since  then  I  have  seen  the  French 
version  of  a  Bolshevik  poem,  "The 
Twelve,"  of  which  it  is  said  that 
two  million  copies  have  been  sold. 
(It  is  shortly  to  be  published  in 
English  by  Messrs.  Chatto  & 
Windus. )  It  is  illustrated  with 
drawings  by  M.  Lavionow.  In 
these  the  artist  has  combined,  as 
he  usually  does,  a  general  formula 
of  Cubism  with  something  of  the 
narrative  and  dramatic  style  of 
early  art  which  has  survived  in 
Russia  more  than  anywhere  else  in 
Europe.  We  are  sufficiently  fa- 
miliar here,  through  the  scenery  of 
the  Russian  ballet  and  opera,  with 
this  peculiar  mixture  of  the  Russian 
peasant  tradition  and  Parisian  Cub- 
ism. It  would  seem,  then,  that  the 
Bolshevik  authorities  have  more  or 
less  consciously  accepted  this  style 
of  M.  Lavionow  and  Mme.  Gont- 
charova  as  the  standard  of  official 
art. 

One  may  be  pretty  certain  that 
what  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell  has 
told  us  since  his  return  from  Russia 
that  the  motives  which  govern  this 
choice  are  rather  political  than 
aesthetic;  and  that  the  Bolsheviks 
regard  art  partly  from  the  point 
of  view  of  what  can  be  got  out 
of  it  for  propaganda  or  for  satisfy- 
ing the  mass  of  the  people,  and  have 
no  real  concern  with  art  as  a  free 
expression  of  the  human  spirit. 

The  lecture  on  Renoir  and  Pi- 
casso shows  this  attitude  clearly 
enough.  What  is  reported  to  have 
been  said  in  deprecation  of  Renoir 
and  in  praise  of  Picasso  was  clearly 
entirely  beside  the  mark  from  any 
genuinely  aesthetic  point  of  view. 

But  what  I  want  to  consider  is 
whether,  from  purely  interested 
and  non-aesthetic  motives,  the  Bol- 
sheviks have  not  stumbled  upon  a 
decision  which  may  be  on  the  whole 
advantageous  to  art. 

The  fact  which  we  have  to  face 
is  that  art  can  very  rarely  exist  in 
a  state  of  perfect  freedom.  To  do 
so  is  difficult  enough  for  science 
and  pure  thought,  but  institutions 
like  the  Universities  do  provide  for 


them  the  possibility  for  such  free 
activity,  to  however  limited  a  de- 
gree. No  such  institutions  exist 
for  the  artist  who  desires  to  pursue 
art  in  the  spirit  of  the  mathemat- 
ician or  the  student  of  pure  science. 
That  during  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries  there  have  been 
a  quite  remarkable  number  of  pure 
artists  is  true,  but  their  situation 
has  always  been  precarious  in  the 
extreme  unless  by  the  sheer  luck 
of  our  capitalist  system  they  have 
drawn  a  prize  in  the  inheritance  of 
a  fortune.  Even  when  they  have 
managed  to  earn  a  livelihood  this, 
too,  has  depended  upon  the  sup- 
port of  a  very  small  number  of 
enlightened  men  who  themselves 
have  shared  the  excess  private 
wealth  of  the  capitalist  system. 
Now  I  think  it  would  be  wildly 
Utopian  to  hope  that  any  Socialistic 
or  Communist  State — any  State  in 
which  social  justice  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  was  a  chief  consider- 
ation— would  endow  pure  artistic 
research  as  it  might  just  conceivably 
endow  pure  science  owing  to  its 
past  prestige.  Therefore,  if  art  is 
to  survive,  it  must  come  to  some 
terms  with  the  needs  of  society ;  it 
cannot  hope  to  be  absolutely  free, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  consider 
what  kind  of  terms  it  may  make 
with  society  which  will  not  utterly 
blight  the  aesthetic  endeavor. 

Of  course  the  greater  part  of 
what  is  called  art  in  Western  Eu- 
rope does  come  to  terms  with  so- 
ciety even  now.  The  fashionable 
portrait  painter  comes  to  such  terms  w 
— terms  which  allow  him,  it  is 
true,  a  considerable  fortune  and  an 
honored  social  position,  but  in  ex- 
change for  his  giving  up  all  hope 
of  producing  a  work  of  art.  The 
terms,  namely,  to  produce  highly 
falsified  and  conventionalized  "like- 
nesses," are  really  too  disadvanta- 
geous for  any  genuine  artist  to  ac- 
cept. The  sentimental  story-picture 
is  another  compromise.  Here,  again, 
"likeness"  is  insisted  on  by  the  pub- 
lic, and  "likeness"  means  a  very 
elaborate  statement  of  all  that  is 
aesthetically  negligible  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  objects,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  different  textures  of 
materials  or  those  minute  idiosyn- 
crasies which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  form  in  its  larger  and  more 
significant  aspects. 

But  if  we  look  back  on  the  his- 
tory of  art,  we  see  that  in  many 
of  the  greatest  periods  artists  have 
been  able  to  make  compacts  with 
society  which  were  in  no  way  dam- 
aging to  their  art  or  difficult  to 
accept.  Thus  the  compact  under 
which  Giotto  was  allowed  to  de- 
velop an  art  of  astounding  freedom 
and  purity  was  simply  that  he 
should  tell  the  legends  of  Christian 
mythology  with  such  complete  lu- 
cidity that  everyone  could  under-  . 
stand  them.  Provided  he  com- 
plied with  that  demand,  he  was 
free  to  express  his  purely  aesthetic 
feelings  undisturbed. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:' — This  article  appeared  recently  in  The  Athenaeum,  London.  Mr 
Roger  Fry  will  be  remembered  as  the  former  Curator  of  Prints  at  The  Metropolitan 
Museum    of   Art. 
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The  Collector's  office  in  the  New  York  Customs  House 


Decoration  in  Business  Offices 


(Continued  from  page  309) 


big  stores,  in  the  quarters  of  the 
executives  of  the  banks  and  the 
trust  companies,  that  business  men 
are  surrounded  by  furniture  and 
decorations  which  are  in  themselves 
works  of  art.  In  the  Italian  style 
of  adornment  may  be  mentioned 
the  offices  of  Dr.  John  A.  Harriss, 
head  of  a  huge  industrial  plant 
and  incidentally  a  deputy  police 
commissioner.  He  has  for  years 
been  interested  in  Italian  art,  and 
at  his  home  on  Long  Island  he  has 
a  garden  in  which  landscape  archi- 
tects and  decorators  have  vied 
with  each  other  to  give  charm. 
His  offices  in  Fifth  Avenue  are  fur- 
nished in  Italian  walnut,  the  pan- 
eling and  the  decorations  every- 
where being  in  warm  tones  of  a 
golden  brown.  His  desk,  made  of 
selected  wood,  is  ornate  in  design, 
and  upon  it  are  telephone  instru- 
ments and  other  accessories  which 
in  style  and  color  match  their  sur- 
roundings. Here  and  there  about 
the  room  are  objects  which  sug- 
gest international  trade  and  a  con- 
tact with  many  lands. 

Lawyers  these  days  have  pro- 
gressed far  beyond  the  era  of  ink- 
stained  old  desks  and  rickety  tables 
and  dusty  piles  of  tape-tied  papers. 
For  instance,  there  are  the  offices 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Chadbourne,  cor- 
poration attorney,  in  the  Bankers' 
Trust  Building,  one  of  the  first  in 
this  city  to  which  the  interior  deco- 
rator was  invited  to  make  a  set- 
ting for  the  legal  profession.  The 
furniture  in  the  Italian  style,  the 
massive  chairs,  the  tapestries  and 
the  like,  which  were  arranged  by 
Mrs.  Kate  Wood,  of  Wood,  Edey 
&  Slayton,  decorators,  represent  a 
far  cry  indeed  from  the  dusty  and 
musty  inns  of  the  Temple. 

One  of  the  first  lawyers  in  New 
York  City  to  bring  the  artistic  in 
touch  with  legal  lore  was  Mr. 
James  N.  Rosenberg,  who  is  him- 
self an  artist  by  avocation,  for  he 
spends  his  summer  vacations  paint- 
ing landscapes.  In  his  practice  he 
comes  most  in  contact  with   mer- 


cantile organizations,  but  when  he 
wishes  to  be  alone  and  to  think  out 
plans  of  action  he  has  an  inner  of- 
fice in  which  the  walls  are  hung 
with  raw  silk,  and  adorned  with 
rare  prints,  or  he  may  sit  before 
a  huge  brick  fireplace  where  hick- 
ory logs  glow  while  the  winter 
wind  roars  through  the  adjoining 
canyons  amid  the  looming  sky- 
scrapers. 

Every  man,  be  he  lawyer  or 
banker  or  merchant,  may  call  to 
his  aid  the  artist  and  the  decorator 
to  help  him  work  to  his  best  ad- 
vantage. The  human  race  is  far 
more  sensitized  to  its  surroundings 
than  it  realizes  sometimes.  The 
maker  of  plows  may  do  the  better 
designing  if  he  gazes  on  panels  of 
stained  glass  showing  pastoral 
scenes,  if  the  green  fields  and  the 
untorn  glebe  themselves  are  not 
at  hand.  Again,  the  vision  of  the 
man  in  his  office  may  be  stronger 
and  clearer  if  the  objects  about 
him  have  no  direct  connection  with 
the  business  being  carried  on  there, 
often  adds  variety  and  charm  and 
is  a  greater  help  towards  concen- 
trating on  the  matters  in  hand  than 
seems  at  first  blush  to  be  the  case. 
Writers  on  business  systems  extol 
the  "clean  desk"  man,  that  para- 
gon who  is  never  hurried,  never 
flustered,  for  the  reason  that  he 
has  somebody  else  to  do  all  the 
pesky  details  in  some  cubby  hole 
well  out  of  view.  He  can  thus 
concentrate  his  mind  upon  the  one 
definite  subject  which  is  before 
him. 

An  office  harmoniously  decorated 
has  the  same  restful  effect  upon 
the  mind  as  has  one  in  absolute  or- 
der. To  be  thoroughly  at  home 
in  such  a  mental  workshop  one 
must  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the 
decorator,  who  gives  warning  that 
a  clash  of  periods  is  sure  to  make 
for  confusion  of  intellect. 

The  decoration  of  a  business  of- 
fice is  a  difficult  task,  and  one 
which  should  not  be  undertaken 
without  the  best  advice. 
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MURRAY  HILL  3764 
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RIGHTER  AND  KOLB 


DECORATORS 


420  MADISON  AVENUE 
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Censorship  for  Public  Memorials 


THE    PRACTICAL   LAND    OF 

:  :        :  :        MAKE-BELIEVE         :  :        :  : 

K  TURSERIES  as  they  should  be  for  children 
— complete  model  rooms  designed  by  Helen 
Speer  and  equipped  under  her  direction. 

We  invite  you  to  the  new  quarters  at 

No.  1 6  West  57th  Street 

HELEN    SPEER   COMPANY 

I NCORPORATED 


PAINTINGS 


GEORGE  H.  AINSLIE 

GALLERY 

6/ j  Fifth  Avenue 

NEW   YORK 

WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 

PAINTINGS 

INNESS 
WYANT 
MARTIN 
HOMER 

by 
FULLER 
BLAKELOCK 
TWACHTMAN 
WEIR 

RYDER 
WHISTLER 
DUVENECK 
MURPHY 
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LEAVENS   FURNITURE 

The  careful,  discriminating  purchaser  plans  a  home  that  will  become  more 
beautiful  as  the  years  go  by — which  both  in  exterior  and  interior  appear- 
ance  will  take  on  additional  charm  as  it  grows  older. 

He  selects 

LEAVENS 

COLONIAL 

FURNITURE 

for  interiors,  knowing  that  like  the  house 
itself  this  wonderful  furniture  will  grow  old 
gracefully — remaining  always  in  vogue  and 
satisfying  even  the  most  fastidious  taste. 
Personal  preference  may  be  exercised  in  the  matter  of  finish.  We  will 
gladly  supply  unfinished  pieces  if  desired,  to  be  finished  to  match  any  interior. 

Write  for  set  No.  6  of  illustrations  and  Leavens  stains. 

William  Leavens  &  Co.,  Inc. 

32  Canal  Street  Manufacturers 


Boston,  Mass. 
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state  of  intellectual  development 
which  build  philosophies  in  the 
face  of  havoc,  he  has  had  his  in- 
tellect freed  to  such  an  extent  by 
facts,  by  experience,  that  it  will 
not  very  readily  be  bowled  over  by 
the  roll  of  a  drum  or  the  grandeur 
of  a  conventional  gesture.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  well,  at  this  time,  if 
the  conscious  or  unconscious  cen- 
sorship of  war  memorials  was  re- 
moved— and  if  the  design  of  their 
spiritual  message  was  given  over 
to  men  instead  of  to  mechan- 
isms. 

Furthermore 

AND  yet  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
via  for  monumental  sculpture 
— some  sort  of  happy  medium.  The 
philosophy  of  patriotism  has  num- 
berless interpretations — it  can  be 
idealistic,  realistic,  practical.  It  is 
as  mystic  as  Catholicism — as 
egotistic  as  the  philosophy  of  night, 
it  is  also  a  practical  protective  tariff 
or  a  vaccination  against  the  diseases 
of  nations.  Perhaps,  as  a  protective 
measure  it  carries  a  force  or  a  strain 
sure  to  militate  against  the  produc- 
tion of  art.  In  art  there  are  no 
political  masterpieces,  there  are 
only  the  opinions  of  confirmed  hu- 
manists, of  men  who  may  begin  a 
work  with  an  abstract  idea  but  will 
end  it  with  nothing  else  but  an 
idealized  replica  of  themselves.  Art 
is  full  of  narrow-minded  pictures, 
full  of  self  glorification.  Dubois,  to 
take  a  modern  example,  gives 
France  a  statue  of  one  of  her 
great  heroines,  of  Joan  of  Arc;  it  is 
a  statue  that  has  stood  some  time 
and  will  stand  a  great  deal  longer. 

But  it  never  has  stood  and  never 
will  stand  as  a  glorification  of  a 
French  heroine,  as  a  great  example 
of  patriotism.  It  has  little  or  noth- 
ing of  these  things  in  it  and  what- 
ever is  there  of  these,  if  anything  is 
there  of  these,  is  too  greatly  overbal- 
anced by  the  impression  of  himself 
made  upon  the  work  by  the  sculptor. 
If  Joan  lives  at  all,  then  here  she 
lives  only  as  a  creature  of  Dubois. 
This  is  not  a  radical  statement.  The 
disciples  or  even  the  master  him- 
self in  that  masterpiece,  The  Last 
Supper,  have  lived  on  the  canvas 
only  through  the  genius,  which  is 
to  say,  the  courtesy  of  Leonardo. 
The  greatness  of  the  master  could 
not  alone  make  the  picture.  If  the 
greatness  of  the  master  could  do 
that,  the  field  of  art  would  be 
flooded  with  masterpieces. 

Indeed  in  the  case  of  Dubois, 
Donatello  has  a  great  deal  more  to 
do  with  the  fame  of  his  statue  than 
Joan  of  Arc,  and  a  school  of  taste 
much  more  to  do  with  it  than  a  gov- 
ernmental desire  to  proclaim  and 
honor  an  inspired  patriot  who  came 
to  its  rescue  at  a  most  propitious 
time. 

PERHAPS  art  deals  only  in 
fundamental  egotisms — man  to 
man  stuff,  the  real  as  against  the 
artificial.  St.  Gaudens'  statue  of 
Farragut,  among  the  most  admir- 
able statues  in  this  country,  honors 
St.  Gaudens  much  more  than  the 
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naval  hero  of  the  Civil  War  to 
which  it  is  related  only  through  a 
uniform.  If  we  have  a  conscious 
liking  for  Farragut,  that  is  simply 
because  of  the  way  the  sculptor  in- 
troduces us  to  him.  He  could  do  the 
same  for  us  with  John  Doe ;  he  has 
simply  to  reproduce  himself  again. 

The  real  gist  of  all  this  is  that 
the  question  of  subject  matter  is  al- 
together outside  of  art.  Milton's 
rhythm  makes  beautiful  a  most 
ridiculous  description  of  Heaven — 
a  Heaven  comparable  to  nothing 
else  on  earth  but  a  circus  pageant  or 
a  Luna  Park  display.  Heaven  starts 
the  picture,  Milton  engulfs  it. 
There  are  no  great  religious  pic- 
tures by  Michael  Angelo  in  which 
the  religion  is  by  half  so  important 
as  the  man. 

In  art  there  are  only  artists. 
Periods  inspire  artists.  The  sur- 
rounding political,  social,  religious, 
moral  life  is  food  for  them.  But  it 
is  not  them.  It  contributes  to  their 
strength  or  to  their  stature,  but  it 
can  be  of  no  significance  and  of  no 
value  to  them  until  they  have  di- 
gested it,  until  they  have  made  it 
theirs.  It  is  not  theirs  when  it  is 
a  theme  dictated  to  them  by  a 
political  censorship  or  by  an  admin- 
istrative weakling  who  feels  that 
the  strength  of  his  government  is  at 
the  mercy  of  popular  tradition.  Our 
monuments  cannot  be  dictated  and 
of  lasting  value  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  They  must  come  from  with- 
in the  artist.  They  must  be  the 
product  of  a  man.  They  cannot  be 
great  and  be  the  product  of  a  policy. 
Policies  are  ephemeral.  Man  is 
permanent. 

THERE  are  no  systems  in  mon- 
umental art  even  though  a 
thousand  of  them  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  execution  of  monu- 
ments. The  second  generation  will 
generally  uncover  political  clap 
trap,  the  third  is  certain  to.  Louis 
XIV  demands  of  Le  Brun  that  he 
present  posterity  with  a  record  of 
his,  Le  Roi  Soleil's,  grandeur.  Le 
Brun  works  as  a  propagandist.  -  His 
pictures  today  are  bombastic,  are 
burlesques  of  grandeur,  and  inspire 
ridicule  much  faster  than  rever- 
ence. 

BUT  it  is  wrong  to  suppose  that 
the  public  has  nothing  to  do 
with  its  successful  monuments.  It 
has  nearly  everything  to  do  with 
them.  For  it  is  the  food  on  which 
that  clairvoyant,  the  artist,  pro- 
duces, or  it  is  an  incoherent  rumble 
which  he  straightens  out,  explains, 
makes  coherent,  to  which  he  gives 
ponderability,  weight,  and  signifi- 
cance. He  is  the  barometer  of  his 
epoch.  The  politician  who  would 
dictate  the  monument  has  watched 
the  superficial  weaknesses  of  the 
people,  he  has  pondered  to  them, 
he  has  heard  the  people  repeat  the 
words  and  the  ideas  which  have 
come  out  of  his  mouth,  and  which 
are  bandied  back  and  forth  between 
them  without  thought.  The  artist 
never  listens  to  these  words. 
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Decorative    Fabrics* 

"LONG     LIFE     COLORS" 
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PERIOD  FURNITURE 

OBJETS  D'ART 

RARE  ANTIQUES  REPRODUCTIONS 

An  Interesting  and  Miscellaneous  Collection  on  Exhibitk 
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PtRIOD  ROOMS   tXhCUThU 


A/io   Specializing    in   Hand   Wrought   Solid  Silver   Services  for 
Wedding  Gifts 

plaza  248.    15  EAST  54th  STREET      newyork 


rniture 


pvO  you  really  understand  valu3  in  overstuffed  upholstered  furniture? 
*-S      Do  ycu  know  how  many  times  the  springs  should  be  tied? 
Can  you  tell  whether  the  cushions  are  filled  with  highest  priced  down, 
or  just  floss  and  feathers? 

What  assurance  have  you  that  the  body  is  built  up  of  hair  and  not 
moss,  jute  and  excelsior? 

We  make  the  highest  quality,  most  luxuriously  built  pieces  that  can  be 
produced.  Each  price  is  based  on  the  actual  cost  of  the  labor  and 
materials  involved.  We  are  not  paying  top  wages  for  poor  labor,  but 
reasonable  wages  for  faithful,  conscientious  workmanship  of  skilled 
English  upholsterers. 

Call  at  our  sales  rooms  now.  Your  own  selection  of  fabrics  will  be 
applied.     Send  for  "The  Danersl^"   K'10. 

ERSKINE-DANFORTH  CORPORATION 

2  West  47th  Street,  New  York 

First  Door  West  of  Fifth  Avenue— 4th  Floor 
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Modern  Furniture  of  18th  Century 

Pattern 


(Continued  from  page  312) 


Besides  the  subtle  matter  of 
proportions — a  matter  of  exquisite 
care — the  finish  of  the  wood  de- 
mands the  utmost  skill  and  an  art- 
ist's feeling  for  texture.  Add  to 
this  the  upholstering,  which  varies 
in  each  style  of  chair,  almost  in 
each  piece.  It  is  only  the  man  who 
knows  well  his  art  who  selects 
wisely  his  model  and  produces  the 
perfect  copy. 

APROPOS  of  models,  none  is 
more  beauteous  to  look  upon, 
none  is  better  suited  to  modern 
homes  of  moderate  size  than  the 
chairs  of  the  Regency  and  of  Louis 
XV.  A  study  of  the  examples 
given  proves  the  case. 

Our  rooms  are  rightly  propor- 
tioned for  them,  and  they  blend 
themselves  as  graciously  with  other 
styles  of  furniture  in  a  room  of 
miscellany,  as  a  gracious  lady  unites 
with  any  company. 

Besides  all  this,  they  are  dear  to 
our  hearts  for  the  playful  times 
that  conceived  them,  the  time  when 
men's  duties  were  so  little  sordid 
that  satin  was  appropriate  as  a 
morning  dress,  and  women  were 
thought  prettiest  when  arrayed  in 
a  silken  rusticity.  The  Court  was 
the  thing  in  those  days,  and  every- 
one who  was  great  enough  has- 
tened to  its  territory,  where  in- 
trigue reigned  and  amorous  ad- 
venture was  never  damped  with 
tears.  The  pretty  daughters  of 
the  King  Louis  XV  seem  more  ex- 
quisite than  any  other  king's 
daughters  in  the  portraits  left  by 
Nattier,  their  youth  made  elegant 
with  silk  and  lace,  made  piquant 
with  an  apron  overlaying  brocade, 
as  though  a  maid's  duties  occupied 
their  slender  fingers. 

And  of  course  the  Pompadour 
thrusts  her  hard  merry  face  into 
the  reminiscence,  and  the  tale  of 
how  she  first  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  king  by  driving  her 
ponies  under  the  noses  of  the  thun- 
dering leaders  which  drew  the 
royal  coach.  And  du  Barri,  that 
other  famous  favorite,  and  a  host 
of  courtiers.  It  is  to  move  in  such 
beauteous  company  that  one  gives 
himself  to  reverie  when  in  the  em- 
brace of  the  elegantly  composed 
chair  of  the  Louis  XV  fashion. 

Heavy  styles  went  before,  over- 
large,  too,  and  cold  classicism  fol- 
lowed, but  these  chairs  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Eighteenth  Century  at- 


tained very  near  perfection.  The 
men  who  produced  by  copying  the 
examples  given  in  the  plates  chose 
well  their  subjects.  These  chairs 
have  lines  which  conform  to  the 
human  form  at  ease.  Their  curves 
blend  with  the  curves  of  the  body 
and  invite  the  sitter  to  an  hour  of 
elegant  repose. 

The  composition  of  such  chairs 
has  its  root  in  the  decorative  move- 
ments of  their  day,  the  flowing 
line,  the  eccentric  curve,  the  use 
of  lengthened  foliations  and  of 
shells  in  ornament.  Also  is  felt 
the  fancy  for  the  whims  of  Chi- 
nese decoration,  showing  itself  in 
flame-like  motifs.  It  was  as  though 
the  builder  of  a  chair  took  pattern 
of  the  sculptor,  and  made  of  his 
work  a  piece  which  might  be 
viewed  on  all  sides,  perfected  in 
every  part.  Up  to  this  time  no 
special  thought  had  been  given  the 
frame  of  the  seat,  except  in  its  pro- 
portions, but  now  it  is  a  finished 
object,  carved  with  decoration  in 
low  relief.  It  flows  around  the 
cushioned  seat  in  wavy  lines  which 
unite  with  the  curves  of  the  ca- 
briole leg,  and  this  rule  is  followed 
even  where  carved  mouldings  re- 
place floral  ornament.  It  is  an 
invention  which  gives  lightness  to 
the  chair,  and  destroys  the  effect  of 
utilitarianism,  making  an  ornament 
of  necessity. 

The  backs  of  chairs — before  this 
they  were  but  rectangles  set  slight- 
ly aslant,  and  their  base  was  hid- 
den in  the  cushion  of  the  seat. 
Here  they  are  raised  quite  off  the 
seat,  and  the  wood  that  stays  them 
is  brought  from  obscurity,  and  con- 
verted into  a  frame  of  such  lines 
and  decoration  as  would  not  dis- 
grace a  mirror.  Within  this  lovely 
frame  is  set  the  upholstery  for  the 
comfort  of  lovely  woman  and 
eager  man. 

THAT  the  American  copyist  is 
also  able  as  a  worker  in  case 
furniture  and  tables  is  shown  in 
such  popular  pieces  as  desks,  and 
the  little  dressing  table  known  as 
poudreuse. 

Amongst  such  furniture  as  these 
was  played  the  drama  of  life  near- 
ly two  hundred  years  ago,  and  still 
is  it  played  today  by  those  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  own  the  old 
chairs  or  to  find  an  art- loving 
copyist  who  will  supply  them  with 
the  reproduction. 


The  Cover  Design 


THE  Departure"  by  Eugene 
Mulertt  is  the  cover  for  this 
month's  issue  of  Arts  &  Decora- 
tion. Mulertt  may  be  classed 
among  the  lesser  known  members  of 
the  Hague  School  of  which  Israels 
was  the  head.   In  color,  however,  he 


is  much  nearer  to  Mesdog  than  to  1 
that  much  more  characteristic 
modern  Dutch  sea  painter  Bloom- 
ers and  in  "The  Departure"  gives  M 
little  of  that  joy  which  the  other 
members  of  the  school  considered 
essential  for  the  American  market. 
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in  looking  upon  our  "Tivoli"  suite, 
a  portion  of  which  is  here  shown, 
one  cannot  fail  to  feel  the  quaint 
quality  of  the  Peasant  furniture 
of  Northern  Italy  and  the  Tyrol. 
Acapted  in  form  and  construction 
to  modern  neecs  it  has  retained 
the  full  values  of  the  type  it 
represents. 
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Handwroughl  Tea  Set,  with  reed  fluting,  by  Arthur 
J.  Stone,  oi  the  Boston  Society  of  Ans  and  Crafts 

Handwrought    silver,    jewelry,    pewter,    textiles, 

pottery,  etc. 

9  Park  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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VAN  DUSEN 

520  Madison  Avenue 

NEW     YORK    CITY 
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Ancient  Chinese  Works 
of  Art 


Francis  Building 
665  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  Citv 
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Rebuilding  Rheims 

TO  an  American,  George  B. 
Ford,  has  been  awarded  the 
commission  to  plan  the  rebuilding 
of  Rheims. 

Town-planning  experts  are  few, 
the  work  of  reconstruction  in 
France  is  stupendous,  and  civic 
planning  in  America  has  been  given 
considerable  organization  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  To  realize 
how  much,  one  has  only  to  re- 
member the  courses  in  landscape 
gardening  at  Harvard,  the  New 
York  City  Commission  on  City 
Planning,  the  Washington  Plan, 
the  Chicago  Waterfront  and  the 
civic  thought  manifested  in  San 
Francisco,  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis, 
New  Orleans,  Newark  and  many 
other  cities. 

After  French  artists  and  archi- 
tects for  some  months  had  submit- 
ted various  plans  for  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  famous  cathedral  town, 
after  composites  had  been  made  of 
the  plans  submitted  and  after  poli- 
tics had  muddled  the  situation,  in 
January  of  this  year  Mr.  Ford  set 
to  work,  finished  his  plan  in  detail 
in  February  and  had  it  officially 
accepted  on  May  29.  He  had 
previously  prepared  a  report  for 
the  French  Government  on  the 
"Renaissance  des  Cites." 

Rheims  being  one  of  the  chief 
manufacturing  towns  of  France, 
Mr.  Ford's  plan  provides  a  future 
population  of  300,000,  as  compared 
to  1 20,000  before  the  war. 

Memorial  at  Pau  to  American 
and  French  Soldiers 

FRENCH  and  American  sol- 
diers as  comrades  in  arms  in 
two  wars,  the  Great  War  and  the 
Revolutionary  War,  are  to  be 
commemorated  in  a  monument  to 
be  erected  at  Pau.  It  has  been  or- 
dered by  Robert  Cushing,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  the  plaster  group,  by 
Charles  Ayton,  an  American,  has 
been  exhibited  recently  in  the  Old 
Salon    (Artistes  Francais). 

The  monument  will  be  a  re- 
minder or  an  informer  that  the 
1 8th  Regiment  of  French  Infantry 
participated  in  the  Battle  of  York- 
town. 

A  Clearing  House  for  Art  Fabrics 

THERE  are  many  Europeans 
in  the  United  States,  experts 
in  lacemaking,  embroidery  or 
weaving,  who  have  found  no  ap- 
preciation of  their  skill,  and  who 
to  help  meet  household  expenses 
have  resorted  to  office  cleaning  or 
some  other  uncongenial  task. 
There  are  other  individuals  earn- 
ing their  livelihood  by  means  of 
some  needle  or  bobbin  craft  whose 
market  is  ill  assured.  Further,  the 
great  public  needs  education  in  art 
standards  regarding  textiles. 

Wherefore,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  People's  Institute,  the  Guild 
of  Needle  and  Bobbin  Crafts  Club 
has  been  formed  as  a  national  bu- 
reau of  information  and  organizer 


of  these  allied  industries.  A  simi- 
lar organization  is  the  Handicrafts 
Guild  of  Canada. 

Interpreters  are  to  make  sur- 
veys of  foreign  communities,  sec- 
tional museums  will  be  established, 
and  next  Spring  an  exhibition  will 
be  given. 

Already  interested  are  such  or- 
ganizations as  The  Fireside  Indus- 
tries of  Berea,  Kentucky,  where 
coverlets  are  dyed  and  woven ;  the 
Ipswich  Society,  where  French 
knot  embroideries  are  done  in 
Colonial  designs;  the  Alnwick  In- 
dustries, where  tufted  bedspreads 
are  made ;  the  Scoula  d'industrie 
Italiane,  where  cut  work  is  done; 
the  Sybil  Carter  Lace  Association, 
where  cut  work  is  combined  with 
bobbin,  and  the  Calumet  Works 
of  Michigan,  where  filet  crochet  is 
executed. 

Recent  Work  of  James  Earl  Frazer 

■ — The  Victory  Medal  and  the 

Ericcson  Monument 

TAMES  EARL  FRAZER  has 
J  finished  the  Victory  Medal  for 
the  United  States  Army.  On  the 
obverse  is  a  Winged  Victory, 
standing  full  face  and  full  length ; 
and  on  the  reverse,  the  words 
"The  Great  War  for  Civiliza- 
tion." It  will  be  suspended  from 
a  "rainbow"  ribbon.  In  these  gen- 
eral details  it  will  resemble  the 
Victory  Medals  which  all  of  the 
Allied  nations  will  give  to  their 
soldiers  honorably  discharged,  each 
country,  of  course,  selecting  its  own  ^ 
designer. 

On  the  American  medal  will  be 
the  dates:  April  6,  1917,  Novem- 
ber 11,  1918,  the  name  of  the 
holder  and  his  number. 

About  4,600,000  of  these  med- 
als, made  of  ninety  per  cent  cop- 
per and  ten  per  cent  tin,  will  be 
cast  in  the  Philadelphia  Mint. 

The  Interallied  Military  Com- 
mission decided  on  the  general  plan 
of  the  medals  and  the  National 
Committee  of  Fine  Arts,  acting 
through  Herbert  Adams  for  the 
Department  of  Sculpture,  appoint- 
ed Mr.  Frazer. 

Mr.  Frazer  has  recently  de- 
signed also  the  monument  to  be 
erected  in  the  Mall  at  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  in  memory  of  Ericcson, 
builder  of  the  Monitor. 

Honoring  American  Conductor 

ONE  of  the  most  significant  oc- 
currences to  add  further  to  the 
increasing  importance  of  Americans 
in  music  is  the  invitation  just  is- 
sued to  Henry  Hadley  to  become 
associate  conductor  to  Josef  Stran- 
sky  in  this  coming  season's  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  concerts.  It 
is  the  first  time  in  our  musical  his- 
tory that  an  American  symphony 
orchestra  of  the  highest  rank  has 
created  the  post  of  "associate"  con-  \ 
ductor.  Theodore  Thomas  was 
once  an  assistant  conductor,  the 
highest  post  held  by  an  American  . 
until  the  present  appointment  of 
Mr.  Hadley  to  his  post  with  the 
Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
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LEED,  INC 

681  Fifth  Avenue 
New   York    City 


INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 


Complete  decorative  interiors 

of  unusual  interest 

and  quality 


FURNITURE 

REPRODUCTIONS 

HANGINGS 

ANTIQUES 
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1 '  The  Greatest 

Treasure  House 

oj  Linens 

in  dmerica" 


Rag.  Trade  Mark 


ON  a  recent  business  trip  to  Ireland, 
a  McCutcheon  executive  called 
upon  one  of  the  largest  linen  manu- 
facturers of  Belfast. 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  this 
manufacturer  drew  from  his  desk  a 
copy  of  the  McCutcheon  Catalogue  for 
Summer  of  1920  in  which  he  had 
marked  opposite  the  illustrations  the 
present  cost  of  his  goods  delivered  in 
New  York.  In  every  instance  this 
wholesale  price  was  higher  than  the 
McCutcheon  retail  price! 

Of  course,  the  reason  is — Mc- 
Cutcheon's  purchased  their  stocks 
before  prices  went  soaring.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  foresighted  buying  is 
offered  to  their  customers  as  long  as 
this  stock  of  linens  lasts. 

Send  for  new  Fall  and  Winter  Cata- 
logue No.  45,  mailed  free  on  request 

James    McCutcheon    &    Co. 

Fifth  Ave.,  34th  and   33d  Streets. 


CATERING  DEPARTMENT 

FOR  FALL  WEDDINGS 

TOWN  OR  COUNTRY 
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Catering,  complete  in 
every  detail:  Trained 
butlers,  ladies'  maids, 
coatmen,  carriage 
men,  musicians.  .-.  .-. 
Canopy,  floral  deco- 
rations, chairs,  etc. 
Estimates  submitted. 


628  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York 

t'uablishei    Sight}  -  t,nt   Years  ^Aga 
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THEDLO  W-  DECORATORS 

12  East  48th  Street 


MRS.   MUCHMORE 
CONSULTING  DECORATOR 

TWENTY     EAST    FIFTY-FOURTH 
STREET,     NEW     YORK     CITY 


CALIFORNIA    STUDIO 

THE    CHATEAU 

TWO   THOUSAND   FOUR    HUNDRED   AND   TWO 

HIGHLAND   AVENUE,    HOLLYWOOD 


FiletNet 

The  most  beautiful 
of  all  curtains. 
Hand-made  in  orig- 
inal and  exclusive 
designs,  imported 
from  Paris  in  many 
valuations. 


.00  pair  up  * 


A  varied  selection 
of  casement  cloths 
and  silk  gauze  in 
color. 

Send  for  circular  with 
designs  illustrated 


HARRIETde  R.CUTTING 

Interior  Decorator 
Studios:  6  East  37th  Street,  New  York  City 


The  End  of  America's  Apprenticeship 

in  Art 
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ment,  Development,  Understand- 
ing, Expression  of  Music  exist  in 
every  county.  Prizes,  medals,  di- 
plomas, badges  are  given  in  every 
town,  concerts  are  opened  by  roy- 
alty, attended  by  aristocracy,  made 
notorious  by  snobbery — but  one 
hears  little  original  music  and  the 
great  music  which  comes  only  from 
the  genius  is  totally  lacking.  Eng- 
land's music  is  fabricated  rather 
than  felt,  it  is  built  on  foreign 
tradition  without  inspiration. 

THE  musician  has,  besides  his 
many  natural  difficulties,  one 
which  puts  him  at  a  greater  dis- 
advantage than  any  of  the  other 
artists.  An  architect  has  only  to 
produce  a  T  square,  some  paper, 
ink  and  pen  in  order  to  present  his 
completed  building  erected  in  its 
proper  surroundings ;  and  he  can 
present  a  sufficiently  lucid  picture 
for  us  to  be  able  to  visualize  his 
work.  He  can  send  it  to  anyone  of 
a  number  of  exhibitions  where  the 
public  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  it.  The  sculptor  needs  clay 
or  plasteline  and  he  may  do  like- 
wise ;  the  painter  canvas  and  paints, 
all  of  which  are  within  the  power 
even  of  the  poorest.  A  musician,  on 
the  other  hand,  cannot  present  a 
score  to  the  public.  The  expense  of 
giving  the  young  musician  a  hearing 
is  tremendous.  It  is  no  light  matter 
for  an  orchestra  to  waste  time  try- 
ing the  works  of  unknown  men  and 
when  it  comes  to  an  opera — the 
money,  time  and  talent  necessary  to 
its  production  make  experimenta- 
tion out  of  the  question.  So  that  in 
music  we  have  far  less  opportunity 
of  judging  what  our  men  have  done 
or  are  doing  than  in  anv  other  art. 

I  once  heard  Josef  Hofmann  say 
that  he  liked  playing  to  American 
audiences ;  they  were  intelligent 
and  quick  to  grasp.  "I  think,"  he 
said,  "there  is  no  question  that  the 
American  public  is  receptive  to 
music."  We  hear  it  continually 
from  performers.  But  how  they 
love  antiques!  Will  Kreisler  or  El- 
man  play  the  Humoresque?  If  it  is 
on  the  program  we  applaud  as  he 
steps  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  if  it 
is  not,  we  pray  that  it  will  be  an 
encore.  The  audience  at  a  political 
meeting  is  interested  in  new 
thoughts  and  in  new  people.  Why 
should  not  we  have  the  same  atti- 
tude toward  music? 

We  know  very  little  about  the 
first  music  which  existed  on  this 
continent,  about  its  origin  and  de- 
velopment. It  was  not  until  Mac- 
dowell  used  the  Indian  melodies 
that  much  interest  was  taken  in  it. 
Then  a  certain  group  followed  the 
idea  and  thought  to  use  these  tunes 
just  as  the  folk-song  of  other  coun- 
tries had  been  made  the  basis  of  a 
new  art.  Later  music  came  from 
Africa,  brought  here  by  the  negroes. 
We  still  recognize  the  rhythm,  the 
cadence  of  oriental  gloom  which 
eastern   music  possesses  to  such   a 


large  degree.  But  it  has  undergone 
a  change,  it  has  become  a  thing  of 
our  country  and  of  our  time.  The 
life  of  the  negro  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  his  music,  or  rather  his 
music  is  part  of  his  life. 

These  old-time  melodies  have  in- 
dividuality and  are  not  like  the 
mutes  of  other  lands.  They  and  the 
Indian  melodies  are  our  folk-songs. 
In  the  old  plantation  tunes  the  mel- 
ody wavers  in  an  unusual  way  be- 
tween the  major  key  and  its  relative 
minor,  producing  an  uncertainty 
which,  added  to  its  sad  cadence,  is 
entirely  original.  It  has  changes  of 
key  which  give  a  certain  flavor.  A 
line  beginning  in  E  flat  will  end  in 
C  minor.  Rag  time  is  based  on 
these  melodies,  has  taken  some  of 
its  quality  from  them,  but  rag  time 
has  none  of  the  refreshing  and 
primitive  strength  of  the  old  time 
tunes.  The  jerk  which  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  rag  time,  a  "jump 
away"  from  the  note  which  is 
ordinarily  marked,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  plantation  songs.  They 
possess  more  beauty  of  rhythm, 
more  genuine  harmony  and  show 
real  musical  imagination. 

Negro  music  is  like  the  people 
who  made  it,  it  is  unsophisticated, 
dreamy  and  naive.  Rag  time  is 
like  the  people  who  made  it,  too.  It 
has  a  new  note,  it  is  distinctive  and 
it  is  clever.  It  stands  for  the  ma- 
jority, the  democracy  of  life,  not  the 
intellectuality.  Of  course  we  are 
not  all  restless  and  jumpy,  nor  are 
we  all  in  a  hurry  or  mad  for  excite- 
ment, we  are  not  all  superficial 
either.  But  there  is  much  truth  in 
this  music.  It  is  the  day  of  italics. 
Newspapers  try  to  outdo  each  other 
in  the  size  of  their  headline,  a  jazz 
band  howls  at  us  while  we  contort 
ourselves  around  the  room,  violent 
colors  predominate  everywhere,  ex- 
travagant acts  appear  on  the  stage. 
We  run  along  the  street,  not  be- 
cause we  are  in  a  hurry  to  get 
somewhere,  but  because  we  do  not 
know  how  to  walk  slowly.  Rag 
time  expresses  the  day  of  italics,  and 
it  is  rather  interesting  to  remember 
that  it  is  almost  the  only  American 
music  known  outside  of  America. 
To  foreigners  it  represents  oui 
country  and  us. 

HOW  many  people  have  ever 
heard  of  Paine,  of  Buck,  of 
Lang,  of  Parker  ?  We  are  told  they 
lived  here,  produced  oratorios,  or- 
chestral music  and  symphonies  here, 
that  their  standard  of  music  was 
high  and  that  they  were  known 
abroad.  Perhaps  they  were  known 
to  a  few  people,  but  why  do  we 
never  hear  their  music?  The 
answer  is  simple :  it  was  no  good. 

Of  course  there  has  been  Mac- 
dowell.  We  are  never  allowed  to 
forget  Macdowell  and  rightly  so. 
He  is  sincere ;  all  that  he  gives  us 
has  been  through  the  mill  of  his 
own  personality.  His  range  is  per- 
haps limited,  but  as  he  could  only 
{Continued  on  second  Page  following} 
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ITALIAN  SETTEE.   IMPORTANT.   IN  WALNUT,   EMILIE    OR  LOMBARDY. 

ABOUT   1775    ORIGINAL  AND  IN  FINE  CONDITION.  WHOSE  SIMPLICITY 
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WARD  &  ROME 

EIGHTEEN  EAST  FORTY^NINTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Painted   Furniture  specially   de- 
signed and  decorated  to  furnish 
particular  rooms 

Lamps  and  Parchment  Lamp  Shades 

No  Catalogues 
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Exquisite  Mirrors 

Unusually  smart    incised   and 
colored  glass  framed   mirrors. 

Decorative  Screens 

Rare  and  exclusive  designs,  antique  and 
modern. 

GEORGE  ROETZEL 


PLAZA 

8961 


500  MADISON  AVE. 

Comer  52nd  Street 

NEW  YORK 
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assimilate  just  so  much  he  did  not 
give  us  the  reflections  of  other 
minds.  He  concentrated  all  him- 
self and  his  faults  are  the  short- 
comings of  a  strong  character 
which  has  limitations. 

One  scarcely  dares  criticise.  It  is 
not  until  the  irresponsible  to-day  is 
over  that  we  can  well  see  our  pres- 
ent day  music. 

There  are  Victor  Herbert,  de 
Koven,  Nevin,  Converse,  Hadley, 
Sousa,  Carpenter,  Loeffler,  Orn- 
stein,  Mason,  Bloch,  Ruggles. 

Herbert  and  de  Koven  wrote 
comic  operas,  melodious  and  in  good 
taste. 

Nevin  and  Converse  both  have 
merit,  though  little  force. 

Hadley  has  a  diverse  talent  and 
although  he  may  lack  depth  is  true 
to  his  ideals;  besides  he  is  intelli- 
gent. 

Sousa  created  a  striking  march. 

Carpenter  has  a  really  modern 
note  and  is  besides  a  born  American 
in  every  way. 

Loeffler  has  been  heralded  as  a 
man  of  promise.  It  seems  to  me  he 
lacks  vitality  and  is  unreal,  but  he 
has  originality  and  is  well  grounded 
in  his  art.  If  he  can  escape  the  re- 
strictions of  his  nature  one  feels 
sure  he  will  travel  much  further 
than  he  has  as  yet. 

Of  Ornstein  it  may  be  said  that 
he  represents  the  present  day,  its 
spirit  of  unrest,  its  frantic  pursuit 
after  unknown  worlds. 

Mason  is  reserved,  a  seeker  after 
thought,  an  interpreter  of  fine 
points. 

Bloch  is  the  exponent  of  the 
blending  of  form  and  color.  He 
has  lived  here  only  six  years;  one 
can  scarcely  consider  him  Ameri- 
can. 

Charles  Ruggles  is  beginning  to 
be  heard  of  from  different  quar- 
ters.   He  is  serious,  intense. 

WHAT,  then,  have  our  men 
done?  There  have  been 
musicians  with  sincere  aims,  men 
who  have  striven,  men  even  who 
have  reached  a  certain  degree  of 
excellence,  but  can  these  men  be 
compared  with  those  others,  the 
giants  of  foreign  lands,  the  men 
who  attained  the  heights,  who 
stood  on  the  mountain  tops?  And 
how  many  there  have  been  who 
failed,  some  who  delved  into  a 
musical  dictionary,  emerging  with 
an  overture  which  no  one  wanted 
to  listen  to.  Some  have  never 
learnt  how  music  is  made;  they 
have  reached  only  the  technical 
proficiency  which  is  the  surface  of 
music.  Some  have  stood  still,  and 
in  art  to  stand  still  is  to  die.  Some 
hesitate  in  their  technique  to  the 
point  of  disintegration.  Some  cater 
to  the  poseur  and  flaneur.  Some, 
like  the  man  satisfied  with  epigrams 
and  generalities,  never  reach  the 
bedrock  of  truth.  And  many  are 
afraid  of  the  prejudices  of  other 
people. 

A  great  musician  holds  hands 
with  what  has  been  and  what  will 
be.  Having  his  roots  in  tradition, 
he  creates  a  modern  expression  of 
melody,  of  color,  of  spirit  which 
leads  on  to  the  unknown  beyond. 
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NEW  generations  succeeding 
each  other,  making  the  same 
gestures,  speaking  the  same 
thoughts,  longing  for  the  same  hap- 
piness— except  for  the  few  who,  by 
some  strange  impetus,  upset  old 
traditions  and  send  into  the  air  a 
cry  so  distinct  as  to  be  heard  the 
world  over.  Such  men  have  lived 
in  architecture,  in  sculpture,  in 
painting ;  they  loved  America,  they 
were  proud  of  her ;  they  under- 
stood, thought,  adored  her  and  so 
expressed  her.  In  music  who  has 
sincerely  and  truly  sought  the  El 
Dorado  of  his  dreams,  or  having 
sought  it,  has  found  it? 

As  we  look  into  the  past  de- 
velopment of  the  music  of  other  na- 
tions we  see  a  flame  which  burns ;  it 
is  the  flame  of  genius.  As  we  look 
into  the  history  of  music  in  Eng- 
land and  America  we  see  only  a 
fluttering  light.  Truly,  honestly, 
is  there  a  single  American  or  Eng- 
lishman who  can  hold  his  own  in 
company  with  Wagner,  Beethoven, 
Liszt,  Verdi,  Debussy  and  many, 
many  others  ? 

Eins,  bergs,  steins,  there  are 
among  us  today  indicative  of  the 
complications  of  America.  They 
are  not  wholly  themselves,  they  are 
partly  ourselves,  for  we  are  now  a 
hybrid  country.  Out  of  this  may 
come  an  art  characteristic  of  our 
mixed  elements.  Many  clever  men 
are  of  this  opinion ;  but  the  Puritan 
stock,  the  folk  who  constructed 
houses,  who  piled  one  stone  on  an- 
other till  the  whole  was  the  uncon- 
scious expression  of  their  thought — 
of  these  folk,  who  besides  went  to 
nature  in  order  to  see,  who  wrote  ^ 
the  history  of  themselves  for  the 
ages,  not  one  has  spoken  in  music. 
There  is  no  genius  among  them, 
and  worse  than  that  there  is  no  sign 
of  a  sincere  effort  to  reach  a  definite 
goal.  One  distinguishes  an  ir- 
resolution, a  lack  of  proper  funda- 
mentals. It  is  true  but  little  en- 
couragement has  been  given  the 
musician,  that  he  has  had  more  diffi- 
culties than  his  brothers  in  the  other 
arts ;  but  let  us  face  the  truth.  We 
have  produced  no  seers,  no  leaders. 

There  must  be  a  reason  for  this. 
Maybe  it  is  on  account  of  our  an- 
cestry, the  Anglo-Saxon  ingredi- 
ents which  make  us — or  just  possi- 
bly it  may  be  because  of  our  ap- 
prenticeship. For  years  we  have 
followed  in  the  beaten  track  of 
other  nations,  we  have  favored 
Italy,  Germany  and  France  in 
turn.  Now  we  look  towards  Rus- 
sia and  the  results  have  been  the 
same — unproductiveness. 

In  architecture,  sculpture  and 
painting  our  apprenticeship  has 
proved  itself  productive,  fertile  and 
of  inestimable  value,  so  that  we 
have  now  reached  a  pinnacle  on 
which  we  can  stand  alone.  In 
music  our  apprenticeship  has  led  us 
to  no  goal.  The  complications, 
hopes  and  desires  of  our  nation  have 
brought  forth  no  adequate  expres-  * 
sion.  Let  us  face  facts.  Appren- 
ticeship had  led  but  a  little  way  on 
the  path  of  accomplishment.  We  f 
are  children  reaching  for  the 
golden  apple  with  hands  far  below 
its  grasp. 
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ANTIQUES 


FROM  A  HOUSE  IN  HERTFORD- 
SHIRE COUNTY,  ENGLAND 

there  has  come  to  the  Lans  Galleries  a  remarkable 
collection  of  old  oak  furniture,  purchased  on  the 
premises  by  Mr.  Lans.  An  index  of  the  collection 
reads  like  a  partial  summary  of  English  history, 
for  the  furnishings  of  the  house  covered  genera- 
tions and  represent  several  periods. 

There  are  refectory  tables  of  Tudor  and  even 
Gothic  character,  gateleg  tables,  sets  of  Windsor 
chairs,  Yorkshire  chairs,  and  other  pieces  the  style  of 
Queen  Anne  and  William  and  Mary.  Also  some  inter- 
esting old  mirrors  and  quaint  bits  of  colored  glass. 

We  are  receiving  new  importations 
of  18th  century  French  furniture, 
needlework  and  tapestry. 


554  Madison  Ave.    comer  55th  street    New  York 

PARIS:  32  FAUBOURG  POISSONIERE 


Early  English  Cabinet  in  Oak,  2  chairs,  Italian  type,  covered  with 
embroidered  red  velvet. 

A.  Lowenbein's  Sons,  inc. 

581  MADISON  AVE.,  Between  56th  and  57th  Sts. 
NEW  YORK 


For  Sixty  Years  this  Firm  has  Designed  and  Executed 

ORIGINAL  DECORATIVE  INTERIORS 


meeting,  in  distinctive  forms,  the  social  and  home  requirements  of  the  most 

discriminating  clientele.     Especial  designing  of  furniture, 

draperies,  etc. 
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Formerly  at 

5th  Avenue  and  30th  Street 

Announce   the  Completion  and  Invite  Your 
Inspection     of     Their     New     Building     at 

15   East   56th    Street 

Among  the  Recent   Importations   are  to  be 

found  many  unusual  and  exclusive  Sets  and 

single  pieces  in 

China,    Glassware 

and  the  Potter's  Art 


Also  an  especially  interesting  exhibit  of 
OLD  ENGLISH  and  CONTINENTAL  China  and  Glass. 
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Tke  most  enthralling 
Home  Entertainer  ! 


Flickerless"5AFETY  STANDARD" Motion^Picture  FVojedcr 


IT  permits  the  enjoyment  of  motion  pictures,  without  de- 
pendence upon  another's  choice.  You  can  enjoy  entertain- 
ments of  your  own  selection.  Have  the  stars  of  filmdom — 
Mary  Pickford,  Norma  Talmadge,  Win.  S.  Hart,  Douglas  Fair- 
banks, Charlie  Chaplin,  Roscoe  Arbuckle— the  darlings,  heroes 
and  comedians  of  the  screen — bring  their  choicest  treasures  to 
your  home  for  a  quiet  evening  with  your  family,  or  for  the 
delight  of  your  friends. 

Thousands  of  reels  of  the  world's  best  Dramas,  Comedies. 
Animated  Cartoons,  Scientific,  Travel,  Educational  and  War 
Pictures  are  available.  More  are  being  added  weekly. 
Through  the  Pathescope  Film  Exchange  in  principal  cities  you 
may  rent  or  exchange  films  as  often  as  you  desire. 

These  are  all  printed  on  "Safety  Standard"  slow-burning 
film,  approved  by  the  fire  underwriters  for  use  anywhere  and 
labeled  "Enclosing  Booth  Not  Required." 

Ordinary  films  arc  dangerous.  The  operation  of  any  portable 
projector  using  ordinary  inflammable  films,  without  a  fire-proof 
enclosing  booth  is  prohibited  by  State,  Municipal  and  Insur- 
ance restrictions  and  violators  are  frequently  subjected  to 
severe  penalties. 


Anyone  can  operate  the  N'cw  Premier 
No  licensed  operator  needed.  Operates 
circuit  or  from  a  storage  battery. 


-anywhere,  any  time, 
on   any   electric-light 


The  Living  Past 


The  old  family  album  was  crude.  It  took  an  immense  imag- 
ination to  make  it  live  again.  But  to  take  your  own  pictures 
with  a  Pathescope  camera  is  to  be  able  to  re-create  the  living, 
moving  reality  of  your  most  enjoyable  memories. 

We  number  among  our  patrons  such  well-known  and  discrim- 
inating purchasers  as  Vincent  Astor,  Airs.  J.  Ogden  Armour, 
Frederick  G.  Bourne,  four  of  the  du 
Ponts,  Mrs.  Edwin  Gould,  Mrs.  Pem- 
broke Jones,  II.  ().  Havemcver.  Jr.,  Otto 
Kahn,  Charles  S.  Mellen,  Henrv  C. 
Plupps,  Mrs.  Jacob  Schiff,  Mrs.  Alfred 
G.  Vanderbilt,  F.  YV.  Woolworth  and 
many  others. 

Visit  the  Pathescope  Salon  at  any 
Agency  and  see  this  wonderful  machine 
in  operation.  Bring  your  friends  and 
select  your  own  program — operate  the 
machine  yourself. 

See  it  and  be  convinced.    No  literature 
can  do  it  justice. 
Write  for  the  address  of  nearest  Agency 


>. 


■ 


The  Pathescope  Co.  of  America,  Inc. 


:t 


PATHESCOPE 
SAFETY  STANDARDS 

THE  PIONEER 


Wlllard  B.  Cook,  President 

Suite  1840  Aeolian  Hall 
New  York  City 

Aftencies  in  Principal  Cities 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

The  Musician's  Chiaroscuro 

( ( 'onlinucd  from  /><'</,■  306  ) 

ity  of  what  we  may  call  an  over-  as  a  conductor  expressively  phrase^ 
ripe  one,  will  depend  quite  per-  it,  "warmer" ;  and  consequently  the 
ceptibly  on  the  length  of  the  sixth       theme  must  this  time  he  expressed 


note.  If  it  is  a  grain  too  short  we 
have  matter-of-factness,  if  an  iota 
too  long,  sentimentality. 

Let  us  also  not  fail  to  note  the 
curious  fact  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct type  of  pianist — there  is  in- 
deed one  notable  example  of  it 
row  prominently  before  the  pub- 
lic— explicable  as  a  sort  of  miscar- 
riage of  the  instinctive  process  of 
subordination  through  a  meddling 
of  the  conscious  will. 

"Let  me  see,"  says  a  pianist  of 
this  type,  "expression  is  a  dwell- 
ing on  certain  notes.  Well,  which 
notes  shall  I  .dwell  on  ?"  Such  a 
man  is  sure  to  go  wrong,  either  in 
the  dwelling  or  even  in  the  notes 
chosen.  Sometimes  he  even  adds: 
"The  sixth  note  is  the  one  usually 
considered  the  most  important.  It 
will  therefore  be  more  original  to 
dwell  on  the  fifth  or  the  seventh." 
Hence  arises  a  school  of  playing 
which  we  may  contrast  with  the 
instinctively  right,  and  which  we 
may  call  the  conscientiously  wrong. 

Values  in  a  Composition 

APPLYING  finally  our  prin- 
ciple of  subordination,  or  the 
hierararchy  of  values,  to  compo- 
sition, we  shall  find  that  it  works 
out  there  much  as  it  does  in  paint- 
ing. The  deepest  and  most  far- 
reaching  problems  of  the  two  art- 
ists are  surprisingly  similar,  and 
concern  what  the  painter  calls 
"composition"  and  the  musician 
form. 
Merely  to  state  the  analogy  in 
this  way   is   to   show   that   "form" 


more  vividly  and  less  deliberately, 
In  fact,  the  themes  of  the  com- 
poser, his  keys,  timbres  and  all  his 
other  means  of  effect,  are  just  as 
truly  hierarchies  of  relation,  just  as 
insistently  demand  adjustment  in 
salience  and  subordination,  as  the 
tones  of  the  pianist. 

A  COMMON  fault  of  young 
composers,  a  fault  indeed  that 
it  takes  a  curiously  long  time  to 
outgrow,  is  that  of  packing  a  piece- 
too  full  of  interest.  It  is  so  nat- 
ural, hut  so  naive,  to  imagine  that 
the  more  sutsained  the  tension  the 
greater  will  be  the  effect.  One 
gradually  learns  that  this  is  not  the 
case;  human  attention  ebbs  and 
Hows,  and  the  interest  of  a  well- 
composed  work  will  ebb  and  flow- 
correspondingly. 

No  one  has  understood  this  bet- 
ter than  Beethoven,  and  the  over- 
whelmingly dramatic  effect  of  his 
music  often  owes  much  to  his  grasp 
of  it.  How  skilful  he  is  in  alter- 
nating the  passages  where  the  in- 
terest pulses  thick  and  fast,  where 
there  is  a  rapid  change  of  har- 
mony and  tonality,  intricately  in- 
terwoven polyphony,  with  others  of 
almost  completely  suspended  ani- 
mation, audible  pauses,  where  a 
single  chord  is  sounded  in  feature- 
less rhythm,  and  the  music  mere- 
ly vegetates.  There  are  two  such 
passages  in  the  Andante  of  his 
fifth  Symphony,  which  may  be 
commended  to  all  students  who 
wish  to  see  how  far  subordination 
may  profitably  be  carried. 


is    a   far    more   vital   matter   than 

that  mechanical  sub-division  or  ar-        A    COMPOSER  and  a  conduc 


rangement  which  certain  "tem- 
peramental" critics  are  fond  of 
supposing  it  to  be.  Form  is  in- 
deed a  highly  inclusive  term,  in- 
dicating all  that  has  to  do  with 
the  coordination  of  the  work,  the 
organization  of  moods,  of  climaxes, 
abatements,  and  contrasts,  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  relatively  unim- 
portant, the  emphasis  of  the  essen- 
tial. And  just  as  the  composi- 
tion of  a  picture  so  hangs  together 
that  the  change  in  value  of  a 
square  inch  of  canvas  anywhere  af- 
fects all  the  other  areas  through- 
out, so  a  movement  of  a  symphony 
is  a  highly  sensitive  organism  in  un- 
stable equilibrium:  if  you  lengthen 
this  theme,  shorten  that  transition, 
or  change  the  key  of  that  episode, 
you  may  throw  out  the  whole  deli- 
cate balance. 

As  an  illustration,  take  the 
repetition  of  the  second  theme,  the 
more  lyrical  melody,  that  comes 
toward  the  end  of  a  movement  in 
sonata  form.  The  layman,  and 
even  the  inexperienced  composer, 
may  suppose  that  this  will  be  a  lit- 
eral repetition. 

A  little  experience  will  teach  one 
that  the  music  has  acquired  greater 
momentum  at  the  second  appear- 
ance than  it  had  at  the  first;  it  is, 


i\tor  were  once  discussing,  after 
a  rehearsal,  details  of  a  symphony. 
"Do  you  think,"  said  the  com- 
poser, "that  at  this  point  I  have 
held  this  chord  of  A  major  too 
long?  You  notice  there  are  eight 
measures  of  it,  in  slow  time,  noth- 
ing but  the  chord  of  A  major,  in 
an  inverted  form  that  keeps  the 
hearer  in  suspense,  with  wood- 
wind instruments  holding,  harp 
sweeping  chords,  and  strings  em- 
broidering, and  finally  a  touch  of 
quiet  trombones  at  the  end.  I 
don't    quite    know    why    I    put    it 

there,    and    I    fear   it   may   be   too 

i         " 
long. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  replied  the 
conductor.  "Look  what  is  com- 
ing. You  are  getting  ready  for 
that  oboe  solo,  creating  an  atmos- 
phere for  it.  You  know  how  the 
effect  of  a  picture  is  enhanced  by 
the  blank  margin  which  carries 
the  eye  up  to  it.  Well,  that  chord 
of  A  major  is  your  blank  mar- 
gin. 

Planes,  values,  margins: — how 
shall  we  translate  such  visual  terms 
into  their  audible  equivalents,  and 
thus  learn  to  find  our  way  better 
than  at  present  through  the  mys- 
terious auditory  spaces  our  music 
inhabits? 
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E  desire  to  announce 
our  removal  to  a  new 
and  more  commodi- 
ous location  at 


450  Madison  Avenue 

Corner  of  50th  Street 

An    early    inspection    of  our 
greatly  augmented  stock  is  invited. 


Charles  R.Yandell  £r  Co. 


ESTABLISHED   1871 


M.   J.   Kilmartin 


450  Madison  Avenue 

at  50th  Street 
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Famous  Organists  who 

have  recorded  for  the 

IV dte  Philharmonic  Or'an 


JOS.  BONNET 

Paris,  France 

M.  ENRICO  BOSSI 

MiLm,  Italy 

SAMUEL'A.  BALDWIN 
New  York  City 

F.J.  BREITFNBACH 

Cathedial  of  Lucerne 

CLARENCE  EDDY 

Chicago 

WILLIAM  FAULKES 

Liverpool,  England 

CHARLES  HEIVPOTH 

Omegielnstitute, Pittsburgh 

ALFRED  HOLLINS 

Edinburgh,  Scotland 

EDWIN  H.  LEMA  RE 

London,  England 

T.  TFRTTUS  NOBLE 
St.  Ihomas's  Church,  N.  Y. 

V  WOLSTENHOLME 
i-uuth  hampstead,  England 

AND  OTHERS 


In  planning  for  a  well-appointed 
Music  Room  consider 


The  Welte  Philharmonic  Pipe  Organ 

Which  gives  an  absolutely  true  repro- 
duction of  the  individual  performances 
of  the  most  famous  organists. 

The  expression  and  characteristic  choice  of  the  various  stops  so 
recorded  are  reproduced  automatically,  requiring  no  pergonal  man- 
ipulation, or  by  moving  a  lever  thus  allowing  the  manipulation  of 
expression  and  stops  by  hand,  the  amateur  can  follow  his  own  taste. 
Likewise  playable  from  the  keyboard  manually. 

The  fact  that  the  artistic  personality  of  the  performer  is 
musically  photographed  —  so  to  speak,  by  the  wonderful 
IVelte  Philharmonic  Pipe  Organ  is  so  astounding  that  cold 
print  entirely  fails  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extra- 
ordinary fidelity  with  which  the  impressions  are  reproduced. 

—  Edwin  H.  Lemare, 

(famous  Compoter-Organist) 

THE  WELTE -MIGNON  STUDIOS 

665-7-9  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Detailed  information  on  requirements  for  organ  installations  mailed  on  request. 
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A  fe-w  of  the  many 

Patrons  of  the 

IVelte  Philharmonic  Organ 


HDBART  AMES 

ALFRED  E.  CLEGG 

THOS.  N.  McCARTER 

CHARLES  DEERING 

JAMES  DEERING 

DAN'L  GUGGENHEIM 

EDWARD  H.  INMAN 

ALBERT  H.  LOEB 

E.  W.  MEYER,  JR. 

WILLIAM  H.  MINER 

GEORGE  D.  PRATT 

JOHN  J.  RASKOB 

DR.  PRESTON  P. 

SATTERWHITE 

FRED.  O.  SPEDDEN 

J.  HARRINGTON 

WALKER 

AND  OTHERS 
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brothers 

Stnporters  of 

Antiques 


Elegantly  mounted  Louis  XV  Commode.    Also 
Empire  Bronze  Clock,  made  by  LinkeofPans 


SKadison  Jlvenue  at  SOth  Street 

Dlew  2/orfi  City 
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GARMENTS  created  by 
Bertha  Hollcy  give  the 
wearer  the  distinction  in 
color  and  line  of  an  artist's 
portrait.  Their  beauty  is  essential,  therefore 
permanent,  and  raises  one  forever  above  the  con- 
fusion and  extravagance  of  changing  fashion. 

Moreover,  each  garment  forms  part  of  an  accu- 
mulative, interchangeable  wardrobe  which  may  be 
acquired  at  once  or  gradually,  as  a  book.lover  ac- 
quires hookas,  and  when  complete  enables  the  pos- 
sessor to  meet  every  occasion  with  variety  and 
charm. 

If  you  cannot  conveniently  visit  this  studio,  a    copy  oj  a  valu- 
able illustrated  portfolio  willbe  sent  upon  request. 

BERTHA    HOLLEY 

Four  West  Forty-ninth  Street,   New  Yorf^  City 
Telephone:     Bryant  6488 
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Interior 
Decorations 


Antique 
Furniture 

and 

Repro- 
ductions 


G.  W.  Richardson  &  Son 


Established  1812 


753  Fifth  Avenue,  at  58th  Street 
New  York 


Also  at  Auburn  and 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Beauty  in  the  Home 

The  world  may  be  in  a  turmoil,  business  strenuous  and  exhaust- 
ing; outside  pleasures  not  what  we  have  pictured  them.  But — 
there  is  the  home!  When  we  return  to  it  if  that  too  grates 
upon  exasperated  nerves,  we  may  feel  inclined  to  "throw  things." 
If  it  speaks  of  rest  and  beauty,  then  indeed  we  have  found  our 
haven.  The  influence  of  beautiful  surroundings  for  ourselves  and 
our  friends  is  one  which  goes  deep  into  our  daily  lives. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  PRACTICAL  BOOKS 

Serve  Art  and  Beauty  in  the  Home 

These  are  most  complete  and  elaborately  illustrated.  All  one 
wishes  to  know  on  each  of  the  subjects  is  found  under  one  cover. 
Almost  every  phase  of  art  in  the  home  is  covered. — interior 
decoration;  furniture;  arts  and  crafts;  rugs;  architecture;  garden 
designing. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Circulars  of  the  Seven  Titles 

THE  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF 

INTERIOR  DECORATION 

By  HAROLD  DONALDSON  EBERLEIN,  ABBOT  McCLURE  and 
EDWARD  STRATTON  HOLLOWAY 

460  pages  of  text.  300  illustrations  of  Interiors  and  Furniture,  including 
7  plates  in  color,  handsomely  bound  and  boxed.  $7.50  net.  Postage  extra. 

A  thoroughly  comprehensive  and  practical  book.  Covering  the 
furnishing  of  the  small  house  or  apartment  as  well  as  the  palatial 
abode.  The  text  is  fully  illuminated  by  the  300  illustrations  to 
which  references  are  given  at  every  point,  so  that  actual  results 
are  before  the  reader. 

There  is  no  other  one  work  in  which  Period  Decoration, 
British,  Continental  and  American,  and  from  1500  to  the  present 
day,  is  treated. 

Practical  Decoration  and  Furnishing  of  the  house  or  apartment 
today  are  clearly  and  systematically  covered  in  12  chapters  on 
color,  walls,  floors,  windows,  furniture  and  arrangement;  textiles, 
lighting,  mantels,  pictures  and  decorative  accessories. 

THE  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF  PERIOD  FURNITURE.  By  Harold 
Donaldson  Eberlein  and  Abbot  McClure.     Third  Edition.  $7.c0 

THE  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF  ORIENTAL  RUGS.  By  Dr.  G.  Grif- 
fin Lewis.     New  Fourth  Edition.  $10.00 

THE  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF  EARLY  AMERICAN  ARTS  AND 
CRAFTS.  By  Harold  Dona'dson  Eberlein  and  Abbot  McClure.  $7.50 

THE  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF  ARCHITECTURE.  By  C.  Matlack 
Price-  $7  50 

THE  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF  GARDEN  ARCHITECTURE.  By 
Phebe  Westcott  Humphreys.  $7.50 

THE  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF  OUTDOOR  ROSE  GROWING.    By 

George  C.  Thomas,  Jr.     Fifth  Edition.  $7.50 

Each  volume  profusely  illustrated  in  rolor,  halftone  and  line,  and  with  charts  and 

maps  where  necessary.  Bound  in  decorated  cloth  Octavo.     In  a  box. 

COLOR  SCHEMES  FOR  THE 
HOME  and  MODEL  INTERIORS 

By  HENRY  W.  FROHNE,  Editor  of  "  Good  Furniture  Magazine," 
and  ALICE  F.  and  BETTINA  JACKSON,  Interior  Decorators 

Practical  Aid  in  Furnishing  or  Improving  Your  Home. 

20  full-page  color  plates  showing  actual  color  schemes  for  rooms— wall  paper  rues 
upholstery  and  details. 

20  full-page  suggestive  instructions  for  the  use  of  these  schemes 

20  full-page  illustrations  of  fully  furnished  rooms  specially  designed  as  a  guide  to 

Quarto.         Handsomely  bound.         $4.50  net.         Carriage  extra. 


Publishers 


LIPPINCOTT    COMPANY 

Philadelphia 


227  So.  Sixth  Street 


Raphael's  Virgin  and  Child  enthroned,  in  the 
Morgan  Collection  at  the  Metropolitan 


Art  Collecting  as  an   Investment 


(Continued  fr 

Europe  should  still  lead  in  in- 
creased valuations.  One  of  the 
earliest  romances  of  American  pic- 
ture sales  occurred  at  the  Cardinal 
Fesch  auction  in  1849  in  New 
York  City.  Cardinal  Fesch  was  a 
Roman  prelate  with  a  passion  for 
buying  pictures,  but  with  an  equal- 
ly marked  reluctance  against  pay- 
ing much  for  them.  It  is  known 
that  he  had  a  standing  order  with 
his  commissioner  to  buy  any  paint- 
ing he  could  get  for  four  soldi. 
At  the  sale  of  his  pictures  in  New 
York  a  New  Orleans  man  bought 
a  canvas  for  $6.50.  When  he  took 
it  to  his  home  city  he  was  per- 
suaded by  a  local  connoisseur  to 
have  it  cleaned.  The  picture 
proved  to  be  a  Correggio  and  the 
original  purchaser  sold  it  for 
$3,000.  It  was  afterwards  sold 
in  London  for  2,000  guineas.  It 
is  a  far,  but  logical,  cry  from  such 
a  transaction  as  this  to  the  Mor- 
gan-Raphael "Virgin  and  Child 
Enthroned"  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  for  which  $500,- 
000  was  paid;  to  the  "Panshanger 
Raphael"  in  the  Widener  collec- 
tion in  Philadelphia,  that  cost 
"over  $700,000"  ;  to  the  great  Alt- 
man  collection  of  paintings,  the 
Velasquez  portrait  of  King  Philip 
IV  of  Spain  (that  cost  $500,000) 
and  Holbein's  "Margaret  Wyeth," 
for  which  $250,000  was  paid. 
Rembrandt's  "Lucretia  Stabbing 
Herself"  was  bought  at  the  Demi- 
doff  sale  in  Paris  in  1880  for 
$28,000.  Brought  to  this  country, 
it  was  purchased  by  the  Knoedlers 
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in  191 3  for  $130,000  and  they  soMP 
it  a  few  months  later  to  a  collector 
in  Holland  at  a  profit.  When  it 
is  known  that  Rembrandt's  "The 
Mill,"  which  was  bought  in  1798 
for  $2,500,  was  sold  in  191 1  to 
P.  A.  B.  Widener  for  $475,000,  it 
does  not  seem  that  too  much  stress 
has  been  laid  by  men  on  this  specu- 
lative phase  of  art  collecting. 

In  the  field  of  prints  there  has 
been  the  same  very  great  apprecia- 
tion in  values  in  recent  years.  A 
Rembrandt  print  at  $10,000  held 
the  record  for  auction  prices  for 
years,  yet  in  19 19,  at  the  sale  of 
the  Halsey  collection  in  this  city, 
J  a  n  i  n  e  t's  "L'Aveu  Difficile" 
brought  $11,000  and  at  a  recent 
sale  in  Paris  a  print  of  Meryon's 
"Abside  de  Notre  Dame"  reached 
the  new  record  figure  of  71,675 
francs  (normally  $14,335).  It  is 
an  accomplished  fact  that  one  col- 
lector of  prints  in  New  York  City, 
by  shrewdly  buying  two  prints  of 
the  first  plate  made  by  S.  Arlent 
Edwards,  has  amassed  a  complete 
collection  of  that  artist's  mezzo- 
tints by  the  simple  device  of  ex- 
changing his  extra  print  for  two 
copies  of  each  new  impression.  The 
potential  profit  there  is  in  that  col- 
lection of  mezzotints,  which  rep- 
resents the  original  investment  for 
the  first  two  prints  only,  makes 
ordinary  speculations  pale  into  in- 
significance. And  yet  art  specula- 
tion of  this  kind  is  open  to  every-' 
one  if  he  only  knew  it  and  exer- 
cised taste  of  the  "precious"  kind 
in  his  operations. 
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Eobert  W.  Cfmnler 
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147  Cast  I9ii)  Street 
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Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co 

CHICAGO 

Announce    the    "exhibition    of    important    paintings    by 
these  prominent  artists: 

Geo.  Inness 
A.  H.  Wyant 
Childe  Hassam 
Henry  W.  Ranger 
J.  H.  Twachtman 
Ballard  Williams 
Henry  Golden  Dearth 

Wm.  Keith 
Geo.  H.  Bogert 
Wm.  M.  Chase 
Guy  Wiggins 
Geo.  M.  Bruestle 
Walter  Ufer 
Frederic  M.  Grant 

The  Galleries,  Fifth  Floor 

Califano  Art  Gallery 

Collection  of  ioo  Original  Old  Masters 
from  the  Brush  of 

GUIDO  REN  I  FRANZ  HALS 

CARLO  DOLCI  MURILLO 

CORREGGIO  and  others 

Now  on  exhibit 

CALIFANO  &  JOHNSON 

2848  Broadway  at  Surf.  -  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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MARSHALL  JONES  BOOKS 

The  Story  of  Jesus 

Forty  reproductions  in  color  of  paintings 
by  Italian  Primitives,  and  Bible  text 


Compiled  and  arranged  by 

ETHEL    NATHALIE    DANA 

Great  care  has  been  taken  to  reproduce  the  colors  ac- 
curately. We  recommend  this  as  a  book  of  exceptional 
beauty  and  value;  a  distinctive  gift  to  children  and  all 
interested  in  art. 

A  second  edition  now  on  the  press  will  cost  20%  more 
than  the  first,  and  the  price — now  $16.50 — will  be  ad- 
vanced to  $20.00  when  the  first  edition  has  been  sold. 

Bound  in  hand-tooled  cover,  quarter  levant,  $50.00 
In  full  levant,  $100.00 


Marshall    Jones    Company 

212  Summer  Street,  Boston 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Advance  Announcement  of  the 

American  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Arts 

A  tremendous  monument,  such  as  the  literature  of  no  nation 
has  produced,  prepared  under  American  direction  by  the 
greatest  living  authorities  and  experts  throughout  the 
world,  and  including  pictorial  reproductions  of  every  master- 
piece  in   the   graphic  and  decorative  arts  and  architecture. 


WE  are  at  the  turning  point  in 
progress  where  we  need  the  gu 
tion   of    exact    knowledge. 

The  facts  we  need  are  buried  in 
thousands  of  volumes  in  twenty  different 
languages,  in  thousands  of  monographs, 
bulletins,  and  reports  of  the  world's  art 
academies,  museums,  and  art  societies. 

We  need  these  facts  and  their  inter- 
pretation to  learn  the  character  of  our 
own  country.  We  can  understand  it 
only  by  knowing  the  arts  of  our  country, 
and  we  can  determine  the  value  of  these 
arts  only  by  comparing  them  with  the 
arts  of  other  countries. 

There  is  no  single  work  where  we  can 
secure  these  facts,  for  there  is  no  en- 
cyclopaedia of  art  in  existence.  The 
books  published  deal  with  isolated  sec- 
tions of  art. 

Arts  &  Decoration  has  the  honor  to 
announce  the  preparation  of  The  Ameri- 
can Encyclopaedia  of  the  Arts  under  its 
auspices  by  a  great  staff  of  experts 
assembled  by  that  resourceful  and  inde- 
fatigable encyclopaedist,  Dr.  Isidor 
Singer. 


f 


America's   cultural  It  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  this  stupendous  work,  with  its  vast 

idance,  the  inspira-      amount  of  scientific  research,  should  be  done  in  America,  and  that 

the  foremost    magazine  of    all   the   arts 
should  be  its  sponsor. 

For  years  we  have  drawn  upon  the  arts 
of  all  peoples.  We  have  been  as  children 
attached  to  the  apron  strings  of  many 
motherlands. 

Now  we  have  grown  to  man's  estate. 
Now,  conscious  and  strong,  we  begin  to 
weave  the  knowledge  we  have  acquired 
by  years  of  imitative  endeavor  in  the 
loom  of  self-expression. 

The  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Arts  is  a 
mighty  undertaking.  A  staff  of  more  than 
500  of  the  most  competent  historians  of 
art,  art  critics,  and  artists,  whose  activi- 
ties will  cover  the  whole  world,  will  be 
headed  by  an  editorial  board  of  twenty- 
four  of  the  most  distinguished  leaders  in^ 
the  various  sections  of  the  field  of  art. 

The  artist,  art  critic,  and  student  of 
the  history  of  art  will  find  exhaustive 
bibliographies  appended  to  the  15,000 
articles,  of  which  many  hundreds  will  be 
valuable  monographs  that  will  enrich  pur 
DR.  ISIDOR  SINGER  literatureandwereneverpublishedbefore. 


Probable  prices  per  set  of  12  volumes 

Cloth  $200.00.  Half  Morocco  $250.00  Full  Morocco  $300.00 

On  account  of  the  rapidly  fluctuating  prices  in   the  mechanical  end  of  book  production   these  prices  are  subject   to  change 

Subscriptions  entered  now  will  be  protected  against  any  advance  in  price. 

This  Encyclopaedia  will  cover  all  the  important  movements,  national  and  international,  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  history  of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  music,  the  drama,  and  the  industrial  arts;  and 
contain  a  biographical  dictionary  of  all  the  names  that  have  contributed  to  the  glory  of  these  movements. 

Some  Opinions  of  Dr.  Singer  and  His  Work 


HON.  HENRY  A.  BUCHTEL 
Chancellor  University  of  Denver ,  former 
Governor  of  Colorado. 
Evidently  your  vocation  is  encyclopaedias.     One 
cannot  avoid  characterizing  your  career  with  super- 
latives. 

DR.  GEORGE  LINCOLN  BURR 
Professor  of  Mediaeval  History,  Cornell 
University. 
What  you  have  already  done  as  a  makei  of  ency- 
clopaedias  should   surely    inspire   all   confidence   in 
your  undertaking. 

DR.  P.  P.  CLAXTON 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

It  would  be  altogether  appropriate  for  the  United 

States     to     make     this    contribution     of     scholarly 

endeavor  to  Europe  and  the  world.      I  shall  be  glad 

if  you  can  find  means  of  having  it  done.      If  I  can 


assist   you   in   any  legitimate  way.    I    shall   be  glad 
to  do  so. 

DR.  G.  STANLEY  HALL 
President  Clark  University. 
I    have    been    tremendously    interested    in    your 
plans,  as  outlined  in  your  letter.      I  wish  you,  indeed, 
the  heartiest  kind  of  a  Goodspeed. 

DR.  H.  B.  HUTCHINS 
President  The  University  of  Michigan. 
I   wish  you  abundant  success  in  your  efforts.      I 
am  quite  sure  you  will  have  the  general  cooperation 
of  American  scholars. 

DR    S.  B.  McCORMICK 

Chancellor  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

I  sympathize  very  sincerely  with  your  idea  and 

if  any  living  man  can  clothe  this  dream  in  reality, 

you  are  the  man.      It  is  a  noble  conception  worthy 


of  a  great  mind.  I  wish  you  every  possible  success. 
Such  men  as  yourself  have  enriched  American 
scholarship. 

DR.  JOHN  A.  WIDTSOE 

President  University  of  Utah. 

For  one  I  believe  it  will  be  well  and  possible  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  you  have  in  mind.  This  is 
the  right  time.  The  work  you  already  have  accom- 
plished will  be  good  promise  for  the  success  of  this 
new  venture. 

GUTZON  BORGLUM 

I  am  bold  to  state  that  Dr.  Isidor  Singer  is  an 
artist,  a  creative  genius — for  since  his  earliest  man-T. 
hood  he  has  been  the  agent  or  instrument  of  great 
ideals,  and  with  them  he  possesses  in  phenomenal 
proportions,  the  two  most  genuine  birthmarks  of 
genius — unquenchable  enthusiasm  and  infinite  « 
patience. 
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ALBERT  HERTER,  President 


The 


HERTER  LOOMS 


INC. 


INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 


841   Madison   Avenue 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

jyi     Post     Street.     SAN     FRANCISCO,      CAL 


/Vjf  anufacturers  of  hand  woven  tapestries  and 
rugs,  of  hand  woven  textiles  for  curtains,  walls 
and  furniture  coverings  from  our  own  designs  and 
cartoons,  and  from  materials  dyed  and  woven 
in  our  own  establishment. 


1  his  memorial  tapestry  was 
woven  for  the  Church  of 
the  Epiphany,  Winchester, 
Mass. 
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Interior  Decorations  and  Furnishings 


An  attractive  Dressing  Stand  of  originality  in  soft  antique  green 


I 


Furniture 


Fabrics 

Correspondence  Invited 


Rugs 


J.  W.  Valiant,  President 
2;4  N.  Charles  Street 


Wm.  J.  MacMullin,  Phila.  Director 
1718  Chestnut  Street 


BALTIMORE,! 


I  PHILADELPHIA 


■  I 


Good    Furniture 
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Suitable  for  either  an  Italian  or  French 
interior,  this  distinctive  Louis  XIV 
walnut  arm  chair  is  covered  with 
Aubusson  tapestry  of  real  merit.  $800. 

Stratford    Furniture   Shop 

906  S.  Michigan  Avenue 
CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS 

INTERIOR    DECORATORS    AND    MAKERS    OF 
FINE    FURNITURE 
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The  Greenhouse  of  Quality 


No  argument  is  needed  to  convince  you  that  you 
ought  to  have  a  greenhouse. 

The  question  is  which  greenhouse  to  select;  a 
perfectly  simple  matter  to  decide  when  you  have 
seen  photographs  of  greenhouses  we  have  built,  and 
looked  over  the  names  of  their  owners. 

They  are  people  who  buy  the  best  the  market 
affords,  and  their  approval  of  the  V-Bar  is  an  en- 
dorsement of  which  we  are  justly  proud. 

Advance  sheets  of  our  catalog  on  request. 


W.  H.   Lutton 
Company,     Inc. 


rJ3Hllfv%> 


D      512  Fifth  Avenue 
Ss    New  York 


City 
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BLUEBERRIES 

Sturdy  Nursery-Grown  Plants 
for  October  Shipment 

"HE  Blueberry,  although 
*  among  the  finest  of  fruits 
and  the  finest  of  all  berries  for 
pies,  is  almost  unknown  in  the 
average  garden.  This  is  due  to 
the  scarcity  of  nursery  -  grown 
plants,  the  only  kind  that  trans- 
plant easily. 

We  have  to  offer  this  fall  some 
excellent  nursery-grown  plants — 
ideal  for  successful  results  in  the 
home  garden.  The  plants  are 
very  hardy,  rapid  growers  and 
heavy  bearers.  Blueberries  can 
be  planted  most  successfully  in  the  Autumn. 

The  flavor  of  the  Blueberry  is  almost  impossible  of  descrip- 
tion. The  Blueberry  is  in  a  class  by  itself,  with  its  delicious 
melting  flesh,  full  of  rich  creamy  juice  and  a  delicate  wild 
taste  all  its  own.  Next  summer  when  you  are  eating  luscious 
Blueberry  pies  made  from  berries  picked  from  your  own 
bushes  you  will  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  planting  Blueberries. 

WRITE  today  for  our  illustrated  Fall  Catalogue  describ- 
ing Blueberries;  also  fruit  trees,  shrubs,  ornamentals 
and  evergreens. 

J.  G.  Mayo  &-  Co. 

803  Ellwanger  &  Barry  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Mask  of  the  head  of  a  monk 


The  Revival  of  the  Mask 


(Continued  from  page  324) 


board.  Then  he  cuts  out  the  fea- 
tures and  adjusts  them,  rounding 
contour,  filling  out  depressions 
with  strips  of  paper,  blending  and 
modeling  as  a  sculptor  with  clay. 
The  face,  when  ready  for  the 
painting  in  tempera  or  oil,  is  not 
unlike  that  of  a  human  face  after 
a  maj,or  surgical  operation ! 

The  eyes,  as  in  the  Flirt  or 
Silly  Girl,  favorite  of  Folly  au- 
diences, are  painted,  the  pupils 
alone  pierced  to  admit  light.  Not 
infrequently  a  slit  is  made  for  the 
entire  eye,  as  in  the  Oriental 
Princess.  Eyelashes  for  chorus 
girls  to  envy  are  achieved  by  solid 
strips  of  paper  painted  dark  brown. 
The  nostrils  of  all  the  masks  are 
open — practically  their  one  breath- 
ing spot,  for  the  mouths  of  most, 
unlike  the  masks  of  Japanese  or 
Greek  drama,  are  closed.  Hair  is 
painted  on  the  forehead  or  top  of 
the  mask. 

Real  hair  ear  muffs  as  worn  by 
the  American  girl  cover  the  ears 
of  another  mask,  and  a  long  veil 
is  attached  so  that  in  donning  it 
the  dancer  is  practically  made  up. 
Often  jewelled  head  dresses  of  elab- 
orate design  are  brilliantly  painted 
on  the  mask  top,  or  floral  figures 
on  the  cheek,  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
trations, achieving  the  illusion  of  a 
figured  veil. 

The  Benda  masks  average  from 
six  to  seven  ounces  in  weight.  The 
elaborate  peacock  head  dress,  how- 
ever, so  increases  the  weight,  that 
Miss  Severn's  dance  while  wearing 


it  is  restricted  to  leisurely  curves. 

"I  am  now  experimenting  with 
a  mask  from  the  living  model,"  said 
Mr.  Benda,  who,  with  Miss  Sev- 
ern, regrets  the  speed  with  which 
the  Folly  masks  are  on  and  off  in 
interest  of  the  modern  "speed-up" 
— art's  arch  enemy.  "From  care- 
ful drawing  of  the  model's  face  I 
cut  out  the  profile  and  fit  it  to  the 
face,  filling  out  the  discrepancies 
with  bits  of  paper  until  all  is 
rounded  to  the  contour  of  the  orig- 
inal— in  short,  a  perfect  fit.  It  is 
delicate,  tedious,  exacting  work, 
that  eats  up  time.  When  the 
whole  mask  is  feature  proof  I  shall 
paint  it  as  would  a  portrait 
painter." 

The  Benda  masks,  not  having 
been  made  for  Miss  Severn,  nat- 
urally are  interior  misfits,  partic- 
ularly the  Flirt,  whose  mouth,  the 
dancer  tells  me,  scrapes  her  nose. 

Fifteen  minutes  is  the  time  limit 
for  the  continuous  wear  of  a  mask. 
In  pantomime  where  they  are  worn 
throughout  a  scene,  as  in  the  pan- 
tomime written  by  Austin  Strong, 
inspired  by  the  Benda  masks,  thev 
were  removed  at  the  curtain  call. 

It  was  the  Strong  pantomime, 
produced  last  spring  at  the  Coffee 
House  Club,  whose  presiding  Mer- 
rymaker is  Mr.  Frank  Crownin- 
shield,  that  introduced  the  Benda 
masks  and  revealed  to  that  little 
bunch  of  art  innovators  the  talent 
of  Margaret  Severn.  The  Green- 
wich Village  Follies  of  1920  inno- 
vation is  the  outcome 
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TRADE       MARK 
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Forge,  me 

hand  forced 

^Golonial 

hardware. 


An  imitation  of  the 
Colonial 


TheW.  Irving' 
Holder,  9  in. 


1776"  Candle 
high  —  $10.00 


Where  they  differ 

The  flange  and  cup:  In  the  imitation,  the  flange  is  a 
machine-made  iron  washer,  caulked  onto  the  cup,  which  is 
itself  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  gas  pipe.  On  the  W.  Irv- 
ing candle  holder  both  flange  and  cup  are  one  piece,  beat- 
en out  and  worked  into  shape  by  hand. 

The  shaft:  In  the  imitation,  the  shaft  is  an  ordinary 
machine-made  rod,  artistic  only  because  of  its  curve. 
The  W.  Irving  shaft,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  beaten 
out  from  the  rough — flattened  and  curved  like  the  petal 
of  a  lily.  Notice,  too,  the  graceful  involution  at  its  tip — 
a  small  thing  in  itself,  but  that  little  extra  touch  which 
distinguishes  the  artistic  from  the  mechanical. 

The  base:  Here  again  the  imitation  is  merely  a  flat 
piece  of  iron,  mechanically  cut  to  shape.  On  the  W.  Irv- 
ing candle  holder  the  base  has  been  fashioned  by  the 
hammer  in  the  careful  hands  of  the  smith. 


BETWEEN  true  hand- forged 
Colonial  hardware  and  the 
many  modern  makeshifts 
that  are  Colonial  in  little  else  than 
name,  there  are  many  differences. 

Placed  side  by  side,  as  we  have 
placed  them  here,  these  differences 
are  apparent  to  even  the  casual  ob- 
server. Seen  apart,  many  a  person 
who  does  not  know  what  to  look 
for  would  be  satisfied  with  the  imi- 
tation. We  are  showing  these  two 
candle  holders,  similar  in  design 
but  highly  dissimilar  in  execution, 
so  that  you  who  seek  the  true  Col- 
onial hardware  may  know  its  dis- 
tinguishing features. 

WT.  Irving  hand- wrought  Colonial 
hardware  is  hand- wrought  through- 
out. It  is  Colonial  not  only  in  de- 
sign, but  in  spirit — it  is  made  just 
as  the  unhurried  smiths  of  Colonial 
times  themselves  used  to  make  it. 
The  W.  Irving  holly-leaf  trade- 
mark is  your  surety. 

Send  for  Leaflet  A-3 


Write  os  or  visit  our  shop 

326-328  6ast38*5t  Km  York  Gift 

Telephone     fturray^    frill    8536. 
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T)ecorSions 

JpeciafJKowina 
ofO£dC@£ask 

6J3Ty[icfiiyan 
S  oufevardFbigTth 
CGicayo  Iffinois 


lAEOWkY 

I  PoTtery* 

GIVES  ENDURING  CHARM 


Bird  Baths,  Fonts.  Sun- 
Dials,  Gazing  Globes, 
Flower  Vases,  Boxes  and 
other  beautiful  and  use- 
ful pieces  of  Garden  and 
Home  Decorations  are 
made  in  our  Everlasting 
Stony  Gray  Terra  Cotta. 


Catalogue  will  be  sent  upon  request 

GauowayTerra  GoTta  Gb. 

32I2WALNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA. 


Splendid  Christmas  Gifts 


.4557  -$1. OO  —  Artistic  5',  inch  Bowl,  3  White 
Narcissus  Bulbs,  Butterfly  Ornament,  and  an  attract- 
ive Hand-Colored  Gift  Card  with  friendly 
sentiment.  A  Charming  Gift— because  we 
all  love  flowers.  Two  months  of  growth, 
then  the  beautiful  fragrant  flowers.  Pin  a 
Dollar  bill  to  this  adv.  and  send  to  The 
Holmes  Co.   Money  back  if  you  want  it. 

1  4277  -  65c.  Pair  of  6  inch  Bay- 
berry  Candles.  Mailed  with  a  Spiig  of 
Bayberry  and  Hand-Colored  Gift  Card 

they  are  irresistible.     See  Catalog, 

page  67. 


no.14277 


Our  Big  Catalog  pictures  thousands  of  splen- 
did gifts  —  it  makes  your  Xmas  shopping  easy  —  a 
list  of  your  friends  and  our  Big  Gift  Book  are  all 
you  need.  Send  for  the  book  Today  — NOW.  It's 
FREE  and  it's  a  Great  Big  Help. 

TUC  Ufll  UCQ  PR        830       elmwood. 

Hit    nULIYItO    UUif       PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

NAME  

STREET 

"TOWN 


STATE_ 


The  Louis  XIV 

Antique  Co. 

® 

€Kri0BttuB,  ffibjftH  b'Art 

3ntmnr  HrrnrationH 

Ulates,  JIaitittnn.fi,  JJnrrrlaiiie 

Branmra.  (Dlb  QlbinlzfB 

Antiqur  Hevotls 

(thmrup  (Earnings 

Nine  East  Fifty -fifth  St 
piaza  2183  New  York 


Books  on  Architecture. 
Interior  Decoration. 
Furniture,  Textiles. 
Wallpaper,  Metalwork,  &c. 
Some  Interesting  Floral 
Items  in  Color. 


NAISMITH  DAWSON 

IMPORTER  &  PUBLISHER 

172  Lexington  Avenue 

near  31st  St. 

NEW  YORK 

Phone  Mad.  Sq.  2921. 
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Decorative 
Art 

Candlesticks 


Dresser 
Boxes 

Desk  Sets 


TEL.  PLAZA  7119 
444  Madison  Ave.,  Near  50th  St.,  New  York  City 


The  New  Art  Season 


ALL  that  which  follows  may  be 
taken  as  finally  as  the  predic- 
tions of  race  track  and  baseball 
reporters.  It  is  built  on  experience, 
on  past  performances  and  on  those 
murmurs  which  stir  the  air  with- 
out taking  definite  shape  in  it. 
Every  year  something  similar  to  this 
appears  in  magazines  and  pages  of 
newspapers  devoted  to  art  and  is 
read  by  the  wise  with  a  generous 
smile  and  by  those  who  want  to  be- 
lieve the  predictions  made  with 
something  akin  to  the  gullibility 
of  the  infantile  belief  in  Santa 
Claus. 

For  the  prophet,  false  or  other- 
wise, who  writes  it,  it  is  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  season,  a  chance  to  erect 
whimsical  structures  on  prejudicial 
premises.  He-  will  make  much  of 
his  summer's  mooting.  He  will  let 
his  desires  run  away  with  his  logic, 
or  even,  in  peculiar  instances,  with 
his  sense  of  justice.  He  knows  that 
that  which  he  writes  will  be  for- 
gotten by  his  public,  if  he  has  one, 
at  the  very  time  when  it  might  re- 
dound to  his  discredit. 

THE  summer  in  the  city  has 
been  quite  barren  of  any  signifi- 
cant art  activity,  although  there 
have  been  a  number  of  meetings  of 
the  Mayor's  Committee  on  Public 
War  Memorial,  meetings  domin- 
ated by  the  super-authoritative 
voice  of  Mr.  Paul  Bartlett,  and  one 
or  two  of  the  new  Society  of  Artists 
whose  exhibition,  trying  to  be  an 
annual  affair,  will  be  held  again  at 
the  Gimpel  and  Wildenstein  gal- 
lery. Mr.  Bartlett  here  again  has 
been  heard,  although  in  what  par- 
ticular way  no  one  seems  willing  to 
tell  despite  that  shakes  of  heads 
sometimes  suggest  knowledge,  and 
almost  lead  to  a  belief  in  its  exist- 
ence. The  superiority  of  iner  cir- 
cles is  anyway  delightful. 

As  to  the  modernists  and  the 
possible  explosions  that  may  this 
season  ruffle  the  white  whiskers, 
symbolic  and  real,  of  the  academi- 
cians and  their  followers,  conserva- 
tive radicals,  there  are  no  pro- 
nouncements and  therefore  a  wider 
and  freer  range  for  authoritative 
speculation.  They  are  always  a 
great  temptation  to  a  writer  who 
believes  in  the  fertility  of  his  own 
wit  and  has  the  weakness  to  let  it 
run.  Most  of  his  readers,  if  he  be 
vitriolic  enough,  will  turn  to 
friends,  or,  if  good  fortune  favor 
them,  to  enemies  and  point  out  with 
an  I-told-you-so  air  how  the  youth 
of  the  country  has  been  wasting  its 
energy. 

Now  for  an  Elijah  attitude  and 
the  hope  that  a  successful  costume 
is  in  the  closet.  Chicago  and  cul- 
ture need  not  be  taken  into  this  ac- 
count. Besides,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Chicago  modernists  have 
taken  all  the  available  studios  in  the 
vicinity  of  Patchin  Place,  and 
when  Chicago  meets  them  at  all,  it 
is,  not  seldom,  under  another  name. 

There  is  the  promise  of  the 
natural  death  of  eroticism  in  the 
works  of  many  of  the  bad-boy  ex- 
tremists who  have  read  Freud  on 
dreams  and  been  led,  despite  Freud, 


to  believe  in  sex  as  the  lead  string 
of  all  thought.  Very  pretty  this  in 
a  Puritan  community.  Still  New  i 
York  is  not  so  Puritan  as  the  Mid- A 
die  West.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  safe 
to  declare,  without  subtility,  that 
New  York  could  produce  neither  a 
Harding  nor  a  Cox.  And  safe  to 
say  also  that  eroticism  in  Manhat- 
tan (Brooklyn  being  out  of  the 
question  as  the  mere  goal  of  all 
Manhattanese  jokes),  since  it  need 
not  be  quite  so  secret  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  has  less  rea- 
son for  existing  at  all. 

Indeed  the  early  love  of  precious- 
ness  and  Beardsley  dies  with  the  re- 
turn of  a  general  interest  as  against 
introspection  or  with  the  meeting 
of  many  people. 

But  in  modern  art  it  dies  harder 
than  elsewhere.  Your  modernist 
has  the  will  to  isolate  his  personal- 
ity. He  is  a  theoretical  anarchist. 
He  cannot  believe  himself,  not 
wanting  to,  the  representative  of  a 
group,  the  disseminator  of  congre- 
gational ideas  or  lore.  He  wants 
reclame  above  everything,  some  one 
differentiation  that  will  mark  him 
in  a  mob.  He,  in  other  words, 
champs  at  the  bit  of  obscurity. 
Every  artist  of  any  value  at  all  has 
done  this.  But,  in  many  cases,  too 
young  yet  to  have  found  himself, 
and  too  impatient  to  await  the  slow 
arrival  of  that  discovery,  he  (the 
modernist)  pushes  at  the  first  rare 
thing  that  will  place  him,  if  only 
in  the  vein  of  notoriety,  in  a  per- 
ceivable niche.  That  impatience^ 
which  was  unknown  to  the  ap- 
prentices of  former  generations  is 
probably  due  to  automobiles  and 
aeroplanes.  They  have  made  him 
believe  that  long  distances  could  be 
covered  in  a  short  space  of  time. 

In  the  way  of  memorial  exhibi- 
tions it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
late  Anders  Zorn  will  be  recalled 
more  often  by  his  etchings  than  by 
his  paintings  and  that  the  exhibi- 
tions of  the  former  throughout  the 
country  will  be  numberless. 

IN  any  case  the  coming  season 
will  undoubtedly  show  a  change 
away  from  preciousness  on  the  part 
of  the  moderns.  A  great  many  of 
their  names  in  ten  or  fifteen  years 
of  constant  drumming  have  become 
known  to  the  public  at  large.  Rare 
expedients  are  no  longer  necessary. 
In  some  cases  they  have  found 
themselves,  in  others  they  have 
been  found  by  art  lovers  of  greater 
generosity  than  wisdom. 

In  the  other  side  there  is  not  need 
to  apologize  for  a  prophecy.  We 
have  watched  the  other  side  of  art 
for  nearly  twenty  years  and  in  all 
that  time  there  have  never  been  any 
but  slow,  gradual,  easily  foreseen 
changes.  No  bombs,  no  upsets,  no 
shocks.  If  there  have  been  unusual- 
ly rapid  technical  advances  they ' 
have  not  brought  with  them  any 
philosophical  advances.  Indeed  that 
side  of  art  is  too  busy  with  that  4 
which  it  calls  art  to  bother  with 
any  researches  so  intellectual  as 
those  of  philosophy  or  with  any- 
thing so  vulgar  as  life. 

— G.  P.  B. 
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Qenuine  Sfceed^urniture 

Selections  of  Highest  Quality 

DISTINCTIVE  MODELS 
for  Homes  of  Refinement,  Clubs  and  Yachts 

By  patronizing  a  Shop  that  Specializes 
in  Reed  Furniture  you  have  the  advan- 
tages of  Exclusiveness,  Unusual  Designs, 
Preeminence  in  Quality,  and  Reliability. 


CRETONNES,  CHINTZES,  UPHOLSTERY  FABRICS 
Interior     Decorating 


TKb  REED  SHOP  Inc. 

581  FIFTH  AVENUE.NEW  YORK 

'Booklet  of  Reed  Furniture"  forwarded  on  receipt  of  25c  postage 
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A  new  senes  of 
■•    original  photographs  from  life  for 
use  instead  of  the  living  model 
by  artists  and  art  students 

hlghest  quality  in  posing 
Lighting  and  Arrangement 

„ .1  'Till/  details  arid  1  __ 

<PJ  illustrated  list  LQ> 
1  for  2  ce/U  stamp  J 

Shaw  Publishing  Odmpany 

44  Bovlston  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 

ADDRESS  DEPT    H                                      Jj 

4i^_ r                     --:  __i:. 

INTERIOR      PAINTING     EXTERIOR 

JOSEPH  DILLON  &  SONS 
DECORATORS 

Established  110  Years 

715  MADISON  AVE.,  at  63d  St.     Tel.  Plaza  7098 
NEW  YORK 

ARRANGEMENTS  NOW  BEING  MADE  FOR  OUT-OF-TOWN  WORK 


12  West  40th  Street 
New  York  City 

KATHARINE  PARK  STUDDIFORD,  Associate 


HUGHES     &     DIER 

Members 

Philadelphia  Stock  Exchange      Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
Pittsburgh  Stock  Exchange  New  York  Produce  Exchange 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

GRAIN 
DOWNTOWN  FIFTH  AVENUE 

42  New  Street  509  Fifth  Avenue 

Telephone  Broad  5140  Telephone  Vanderbilt  9533 

HARLEM 

67  W.  125th  Street 
Telephone  Harlem  5651 

PHILADELPHIA  PITTSBURGH 

1435  Walnut  Street  Arrott  Building 

DIRECT  PRIVATE  WIRES 


111  111         ! 


GUARANTEED    GENUINE    INDIAN 

Baskets,  Navajo  Rugs,  Pottery 
Beadwork  and  Jewelry 

Our  descriptive  catalog,  "The  Indian  as  an  Artist,"  sent  free  on  request 

SOUTHWEST  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 

Box  218,  Sante  Fe,  New  Mexico 
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Your  Signature  Is  Good 

Around  the  World  on  American 

Express  Travelers  Cheques 


For  Thirty 


The 
Advantages 


Fifty  Cen 


ts 


years  travelers  have  paid  their  hotel  bills  in 
Singapore  or  Chicago,  purchased  silks  in 
Japan,  clothing  in  England  and  souvenirs  in 
France,  bought  transportation  all  over  the 
world  and  paid  for  all  their  travel  require- 
ments with  American  Express  Travelers 
Cheques. 

of  carrying  Travelers  Cheques  in  place  of 
currency  are  self-evident.  Currency  requires 
constant  care  to  prevent  loss  or  theft  and 
must  be  changed  into  the  money  of  the  coun- 
tries visited.  Travelers  Cheques  are  spend- 
able everywhere  and  are  only  of  use  when 
countersigned  by  the  original  purchaser. 
Your  own  signature  is  the  only  identification 
required  and  this  simple  system  applies 
throughout  the  world. 

on  each  one  hundred  dollars  is  the  cost  of  in- 
suring the  safety  of  your  travel  funds,  mak- 
ing them  available  everywhere  and  permit- 
ting you  to  make  our  world-wide  chain  of 
offices  your  social  and  business  headquarters. 


"We  Pound  Sterling  Cheques  issued  in  amounts 

Recommend  °f  5  an<^  I0  pounds,  for  use  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  British  Colonies;  French  Franc 
Cheques  in  amounts  of  200  and  400  francs 
in  France  and  its  colonies;  Dollar  Cheques 
for  use  in  Europe  (outside  of  Great  Britain 
and  France)  North  and  South  America,  the 
West  Indies  and  the  Orient. 

Purchasable      at  Banks  and  Express  Offices. 

Letters  of  American  Express  Letters  of  Credit  are  con- 

Credit  vertible  into  Travelers  Cheques  or  currency. 

Travel  OI  tne  American  Express  Company  extends 

Department  around  the  world  and  can  care  for  all  your 
travel  requirements. 

Write  Department  AD   about  your  travel 
plans. 

American  Express  Company 

Head  Office:  65  Broadway,  New  York 

Offices  or  Correspondent  Everywhere 


INTERNATIONAL  BANKING, SHIPPING, TRAVEL  AND  FOREIGN  TRADE" 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

The  Cleveland  Museum 
of  Art 

A  TRUSTEE  and  former  benefactor  of 
the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  Mr.  J. 
H.  Wade,  has  again  evidenced  his  in- 
terest in  the  work  of  the  Museum  by  a  gift 
which  will  materially  increase  its  usefulness. 
The  ground  upon  which  the  Museum  was 
erected  was  given  by  Mr.  Wade  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  collections  have  from  time  to 
time  been  greatly  enriched  by  various  gifts 
presented  by  him.  These  comprise  an  impor- 
tant collection  of  textiles;  a  group  of  laces 
originally  in  the  Wilson  collection;  European 
and  Oriental  jewelry;  tapestry;  Philippine, 
Javanese  and  African  weapons ;  a  small  col- 
lection of  Colonial  silver  consisting  of  pitchers, 
beakers,  tongs,  spoons,  and  a  teapot ;  a  collec- 
tion of  snuff  boxes  and  fans,  and  thirty-four 
paintings  by  European  artists.  This  collection 
of  paintings  includes  two  canvases  by  J.  M. 
W.  Turner,  while  other  artists  represented  are 
Cazin,  Dupre,  Van  Dyck,  Delacroix,  Rubens, 
Constable,  Romney,  Isabey,  Jacque,  etc. 

Announcement  has  now  been  made  of  the 
establishment  by  Mr.  Wade  of  a  trust  fund, 
to  be  known  as  "The  J.  H.  Wade  Fund,"  the 
income  of  which,  estimated  at  about  $30,000 
annually,  is  designated  for  the  purchase  of 
works  of  art,  preferably  along  the  lines  indi- 
cated by  the  donor's  previous  gifts.  In  itself, 
the  gift  is  an  important  one,  as  it  will  go  far 
toward  filling  the  needs  of  the  collections;  and 
the  clear,  unbiased  manner  of  its  presentation 
increases  its  value. 

The  Museum  has  also  received  from  don- 
ors, who  for  the  present  remain  anonymous, 
a  memorial  gift  of  $250,000,  of  which  about 
$50,000  is  given  for  the  installation  of  a  fine 
organ  and  accompanying  equipment,  and  the 
remaining  $200,000  for  the  endowment  of  a 
Department  of  Musical  Arts. 

The  Museum  has,  for  two  years  past,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Thomas  Whitney  Surette, 
offered  freely  to  the  citizens  of  Cleveland  very 
definite  opportunities  for  a  greater  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  art  of  music. 
Illustrated  lecture  courses  and  informal  talk? 
have  broadened  the  vision  of  many  music 
lovers.  Short  talks  preceding  concerts  given  in 
the  Museum  and  informal  interpretative  talks 
on  the  programs  of  the  Symphony  Orchestras 
have  increased  their  pleasure  and  understand- 
ing in  these  concerts — as  has  also  the  course 
of  lectures  given  last  winter  on  the  instru- 
ments of  the  modern  orchestra,  illustrated  by 
members  of  the  Cleveland  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. There  have  been  weekly  periods  of  group 
singing,  open  to  all  who  care  to  come,  when 
old  folk-songs  and  chorals  were  sung  by  the 
audience.  These  hours  of  singing  have  proved 
one  of  the  strongest  factors  in  creating  a  love 
of  good  music,  for  in  producing  such  music, 
under  direction,  the  singer  clinches  the  knowl- 
edge gained  by  making  it  a  part  of  his  own 
experience. 

Children  as  well  as  adults  have  benefited  by 
the  musical  activities  of  the  Museum.  Two 
public  school  classes  come  daily  to  the  Museum 
for  a  lesson  in  drawing,  and  their  program  in- 
cludes a  period  of  directed  singing.  Singing 
also  precedes  the  Saturday  afternoon  entertain- 
ments for  children,  and  the  children  of  members 
have  the  privilege  of  Saturday  morning  classes. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Department 
of  Musical  Arts  the  work  will  be  continued 
on  a  permanent,  endowed  basis.  The  installa- 
tion of  the  organ  will,  of  course,  greatly  en- 
large its  scope,  as  organ  recitals,  etc.,  are 
added ;  but  its  character  will  remain  essen- 
tially the  same.  There  will  be  no  attempt  to 
train  musicians  (as  there  is  no  attempt  to 
train  artists  of  painting  and  sculpture),  and 
the  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  beauty. 
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A    Portfolio   in   Two    Parts 


SIT 
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Showing  Part  II — Size  9"  x  12" 
A  Guide  to  beauty  and  comfort  in  the  Home 

50  MODEL  INTERIORS,  picturing  modern 
styles  of  furniture,  rugs,  draperies,  and  all 
decorative  accessories.  A  treatise  on  color, 
and  20  COLOR  PLATES  showing  harmoni- 
ous color  schemes  for  every  room. 

Shows  at  a  glance  how  to  arrange 
your  furnishings  attractively. 

When  redecorating  you  simply  select  a  color 
scheme  that  best  suits  your  individuality  and 
let  your  own  dealer  carry  out  your  plan. 
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Price,  $4.00. 


Page  samples  on  request. 


GOOD  FURNITURE  MAGAZINE 

The  Dean-Hicks  Co.,  Publishers 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
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DIXON'S    ELDORADO,    The  Master  Drawing 
Pencil,   has  that  elusive,  yet  very  important 
quality  which  artists  call      responsiveness.'* 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  draw,"  said  one  old  master. 
I  simply  draw.      And   looking  at  my  work   I  tell 
you — that  ix  how  !  ' ' 

So  with  the  responsiveness  of  Dixon's  Eldorado. 
You  cannot  describe  it  in  so  many  words :  you  can 
but  sense  it  in  your  touch  and  see  it  in  your  work. 

ELdobadO 

"i/ie  master  drawing  pencil' 
SAMPLE  OFFER 

Dixon's  Eldorado  is  made  in  17  leads  —  one  for  every  need 
or  preference.  Tell  us  the  kind  of  work  you  do,  and  we  will 
mail  you  full-lenerth  free  samples  of  your  favorite  leads.  Also 
write  for  interesting  pencil  booklet— "Finding  Your  Pkncil." 

JOSEPH     DIXON    CRUCIBLE    COMPANY 

Pencil  Dept.  162-J,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Canadian  Distribufors:    A.  R.  MacDougall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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HALFONTE 


ON    THE    BEACH    AMD 
THE      BOARDWALK 

When  you  want  to  rest, 
refresh  body  and  spirit — ■ 
Atlantic  City!  Laughter, 
gaysty,  life — along  the  world- 
famous  Beach  and  Boardwalk. 
Eight  miles  of  Boardwalk,  lined 
with  a  thousand  shops  and 
amusements;  and  eight  miles  of 
rolling  surf.  Or  you  may  go 
yachting,  horseback  riding  or 
play  golf — with  the  most  inter- 
esting of  companions. 

Then  sit  back  and  repose  on  the 
broad  deck  porch  of  Chalfonte. 
Relax  mind  and  muscles.  Be 
soothed  by  sight  and  sound  of 
the  sea,  refreshed  by  its  tonic 
fragrance  Chalfonte  is  hospi- 
table, quiet,  home- 
like. Its  guests  re- 
turn year  after  year- 
and    like  it  more. 

Once   to    Chalfonte, 
always  to  Chalfonte. 

American  Plan 
Always  Open 

THE   LEEDS 
COMPANY 


ATLANTIC 
/CITY 
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REFRIGERATORS  DESIGNED^  CONSTRUCTED 


-the  standard  since  1877 


THE  home  of  Mr.  James  Deering,  Miami,  Florida,  is  but  one  of 
the  many  prominent  residences  that  are  equipped  with  a  built- 
to-order  Lorillard  Refrigerator.     In  fact,  to  name  an  important 
Residence,  Club,  Hotel  or  Institution  is  to  name — with  rare  excep- 
tion— a  LORILLARD  installation. 

Send  for  our  new  folder,  "A  Few  Prominent  Lorillard  Installations." 

QhedlmWmi  REFRIGERATOR  COMPANY  'MadisoKMe.at43thStreetAwydr)is> 


Gowns 
Lingerie 

Tailor-Made  Suits 
Fancy  Gowns 


Marie  ^Un? 

60  West  50th  St. 
Tel.  Circle  4546 

New    York 


RENTING 


TUNING 


REPAIRING 


John  Macfarlane 


Maker  of  Pianos 


254  West  47th  Street 


Telephone:  Bryant  8607 


New  York 


\\T ANTED  a  craftsman  to  act 

**  as  visiting  instructor  next 
winter  in  Western  Art  School. 
Must  be  able  to  teach  design  thor- 
oughly. Address  Z.  A.  Care  Arts 
&  Decoration. 
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L     HOWARD  STUDIOS   ' 

1 

R         Francis  Howard.  PreS. 

▼Jft 

„1 

m    7  W.  471b  SL     New  Yirk 

YSP 

(fiarftrn  IHurntturr 

Bcrnratlonu           1 

.  ^^w 

Catalogue'Sl  .00 

"HOME  and  the 
FIREPLACE" 

Let  us  send  you  t  his 
Booklet  gratis.  A 
Mint  of  Informa- 
tion pp.rtainint;  to 
Fireplaces  and 
Hearth  Furni- 
ture. Write  today . 

Colonial 

Fireplace    Company 

4620  Roosevelt  Road 

CHICAGO 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

A  New  Era  in  the 
Use  of  Color 

By  PAUL  POIRET 

POST- IMPRESSIONISM 
and  the  Russian  ballet  are  re- 
sponsible at  least  for  the  education 
of  our  eyes.  Everywhere  now  we 
see  barbaric  primary  colors  com- 
bined in  a  way  that  would  have 
made  us  shudder  only  a  few  years 
ago — we  see  them  in  scenic  deco- 
rations, in  women's  frocks  and 
hats,  in  fabrics  destined  to  adorn 
our  homes. 

The  present  time — as  regards 
decoration — is  characterized  by  a 
revival  of  the  art  of  interior  deco- 
ration as  practised  (though  in  a 
very  different  manner)  by  William 
Morris  many  years  ago. 

We  have  been  through  many 
phases  before  arriving  at  the  pres- 
ent taste  ;  through  the  era  of  heavy 
mahogany  turniture,  sofa  tables, 
red  reps,  curtains,  and  anti-macas- 
sars; through  the  age  of  "art  col- 
ors": dull  green,  dull  red,  dirty 
purple,  and  yellowish  white ; 
through  the  phase  of  bouquets  of 
flowers,  badly  designed  and  bright- 
ly colored  chintzes,  and  chiffon 
shades.  We  have  endured  the  pe- 
riod of  quaint  decoration,  the  sham 
antiques,  the  revival  of  would-be 
French  Louis  XVI  lacquer,  Chi- 
nese Chippendale,  and  now,  at 
last,  we  begin  to  appreciate  bold 
colors  and  the  beauty  of  sim- 
plicity. 
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THAT  is  why  the  appreciation 
of  primary  colors  and  of  sim- 
plified drawing — drawing  and  col- 
oring which  have  in  most  cases  the 
naivete  and  even  the  crudity  of 
the  primitive  paintings — is  really 
the  comble  de  la  decadence.  It 
may  be  true  that  only  hyper-civ- 
ilized people  can  appreciate  bar- 
baric works  of  art. 

Of  course,  many  people  like  this 
new  art  without  going  into  the 
psychological  details  of  it.  They 
do  not  even  realize  that  flowers  in 
modern  cretonnes  are  done  in  flat 
colors,  without  shades  or  detail  of 
petals ;  that  they  are  more  a  sug- 
gestion of  a  flower  than  a  copy  of 
nature ;  that  the  fruit  is  sometimes 
abnormally  purple  and  the  roses 
are  frankly  blue ;  that  the  geomet- 
rical patterns  of  the  most  modern 
French  prints  do  not  represent  any- 
thing in  particular — the  fact  re- 
mains that  most  people  educated 
by  the  artistic  events  of  the  last 
few  years  now  admire  these  mod- 
ern products  and  feel  their  charm, 
while  they  would  have  laughed  at 
them  a  few  years  ago. 

Alas!  for  years  manufacturers 
have  slept  in  security,  lulled  by  the 
regular  routine  of  their  affairs, 
whilst  those  whose  business  it  is 
to  produce  novelties  have  become 
slack  in  research.  The  creative 
faculties  have  been  suspended ; 
draftsmen  and  designers  have 
worked  only  in  museums,  copying 
and  reconstructing  the  past — a 
valuable  exercise  in  classicism,  but 
which,  if  over-prolonged,  puts  the 
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imagination  in  danger  of  atrophy. 

;    The   public,   at   first   attracted   by 

'    ornaments   of    a    former    age,    has 

quicklv   grown  tired   of  the   types 

imposed  upon  its  taste. 

No  doubt  little  rooms  hung  with 
lowered    or    striped    cretonne,    a 
[Wfock    under    a    glass    case,     arm- 
!  chairs  covered  with  toile  de  Feuy, 
I  a  print  in  its  original  frame,   are 
I  all  very  charming.     But  what  re- 
lation do  they  bear  to  our  new  ac- 
tivity, our  need  for  intense  life  and 
movement,  and  to  the  present  fash- 
I   ion?      Modern   life  needs   modern 
I .  forms  of  expression. 
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S  for  the  great  country  or 
.town  houses,  what  do  they 
look  like  except  museums,  with 
their  priceless  Gobelin  or  Aubusson 
tapestries,  their  gilt  consoles  of  the 
great  century,  and  other  pieces  de 
Musi-e?  The  atmosphere  is  heavy 
with  so  much  splendor  and  so  many 
souvenirs  that  often  boredom  re- 
sults from  the  unconscious  contem- 
plation of  so  many  things  which 
have  no  relationship  to  life. 

Why  not  live  in  our  own  cen- 
tury? Our  way  of  feeling,  our 
manner  of  living,  are  especially 
modern.  Why  cannot  our  en- 
vironment be  also  typically  mod- 
ern? If  we  have  an  arm-chair 
which  belonged  once  to  Louis  XVI 
we  ought  not,  strictly  speaking,  to 
sit  in  it,  since  modern  fashion  in 
dress  does  not  allow  us  to  use  a 
chair  as  it  was  used  in  the  days  of 
le  Grand  Monarque.  It  is  only  in 
being  modern  that  we  create  a  past 
for  the  future — that  is,  if  we  are 

«orth  anything    Even  the  old  mas- 
rs  were  once  daring  innovators. 

EVEN  the  medical  authorities 
are  most  unexpectedly  giving 
modern  decoration  their  invaluable 
support.  Without  going  into  the 
purely  scientific  side  of  the  case — 
color  hospitals  and  the  medical 
value  of  color — let  us  take  a  more 
f  prosaic  view  of  the  subject.  Is 
there  anything  more  depressing, 
more  conducive  to  nervous  break- 
down or  melancholia,  than  the 
usual  waiting-rooms  of  doctors  or 
the  quarters  of  patients  in  nursing 
homes?  Why  stick  to  the  dirty- 
white  ceilings,  brown  paint,  art 
greens,  mildewed  grays,  and  dull 
reds  that  are  traditional  in  such 
places?  Why  not  give  the  patient 
more  cheerful  or  more  soothing 
surroundings? 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  sugges- 
tion. It  may  be  said  to  be  a  moral 
form  of  mimicry.  If  the  octopus 
can  instinctively  change  its  color 
according  to  the  color  of  the  rock 
or  the  seaweed  he  is  walking  over, 
surely  the  patient  can  subcon- 
sciously change  his  mood  according 
to  his  surroundings,  and  rise  from 
depressing  brownish-green  depths 
to  soothing  pure  blue,  to  the  cheer- 
fulness of  bright  yellow,  or  the  re- 
freshing acidity  of  Veronese-green 
states  which  are  but  stepping-stones 
leading  to  the  higher  altitude;  the 
Joy  of  living. 

Editor's  Note — This  article  from 
"The  Furnishing  Trades'  Organiser," 
Loudon,  shows  Paul  Poiret  in  a  new 
field. 


Turn  Your  Niches 
Into  Radiator  Enclosures 

IF  you  have  a  niche  in  which  you  can  place  one  of  your  obtrusive 
radiators,  by  all  means  do  it.     Then  build  a  cabinet  or  book  case 
effect  over  it,  similar  to  the  one  shown. 

To  allow  a  free  exit  of  the  heat,  use  our  ornamental  metal  grilles: 
or  a  combination  of  wood  and  metal.  If  heating  economy  does  not 
admit  using  a  niche  for  the  radiator;  then  there  are  numerous  ways 
of  attractively  enclosing  it,  wherever  located. 

Which  statement  applies  alike  to  old  houses  and  new.  To  make  it 
all  very  easy  for  you,  we  have  just  published  a  delightful  booklet  on 
the  subject,  called  Radiator  Enclosures,  especially  the  Radi'Grille. 
You  are  heartily  welcome  to  a  copy. 

Tuttle  &  Bailey  Mfg  Co. 

2  W.  45th  Street 
New  York 


NARCISSUS   BULBS 

Biflorus,  "The  Primrose  Peerless,"S2.80 
Campernelle  Rugulosus,  golden  yellow  2.8 
Poetaz,  Elvira,  white,  bunch-flowered  4.00 
Poeticus.  Pheasant  Eye,  very  late  2.80 
Poeticus.  Grandiflorus.largest  poeticus  i.bU 
Poeticus.  King  Edward,  early  white.  .  4.00 
Barrii,  John  Bain,  primrose-white  2.80 
Barrii.  Conspicuus.  "Yellow  Poeticus  3.60 
Barrii,  Albatross,  white,  large  and  tall  5.00 
Incomparabilis,  Fireflame,  yellow,  red      M-< 

eve  3.60 

Incomparabilis,  Stella  Superba.  white  4.00 
Incomparabilis.  Sir  Watkin.  big  yellow  4.40 
Leedsil,  Polestar,  white  and  yellow  3.60 
Leedsil,  Ariadne,  white,  refined  and 

dainty  4,uu 

Leedsil,  White  Lady,  very  tall 4.00 

Ajax  Bicolor,  J.  B.  M.  Kamm,  cream 


and  white. 


4.00 


TULIP  BULBS 

Late-flowering  Mixture,  all  colors 2.40 

Wedding  Veil,  blue-white *■«> 

Clara  Butt,  richest  pink ^go 

Kate  Greenaway,  lilac-white ^»o 

White  Queen,  tall  and  dainty 3.^0 

Farncombe  Sanders,  rose-red .  •   4.00 

Price  is  per  100,  postage  paid.  25  of  a 
kind  at  100  rate,  provided  order  totals 
100  bulbs  or  more.  . 

Peonies:  Ten  varieties  in  mixture^  100 
plants  for  $20.00,  50  for  $11.00.  2o  for 
$6  00.  Twelve  plants,  all  different,  not 
labeled,  for  $3.00.  seven  for  $2.00,  three 
for  $1.00.     Prices  include  delivery. 

Oronogo  Flower  Gardens 
Carterville,  Mo. 


Fall  Term  Now  in  Session 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  ART  SCHOOL  OF 
berkeleyTHE  PACIFIC  COASTcaufornia 


Smart  models  that 
suggest  distinction 
and  charm  at  vcy 
moderate    prices. 

MOURADIAN 

TAILOK    FOR     GENTLEWOMEN 

TAILOR  MADE  FROCKS 

25  WEST  55th  STREET 
35&K?  NEW  YORK 


latglxalf 
Italian 

anb 
(Eolnmal 

(&  lasa,  &ilnrr  and  Antiqur 
3vxv\Xaxt 

5  17  Madison  Ave.,  near  53rd  St. 
NEW  YORK 


MARTINI  TEMPERA  COLORS 

M     _    _    _  MADE  OF  AMERICAN  MATER1ALS.IN  AMERICA.  BY  AMERICANS    II     ■    M     a 

JIPLBT      tke  binding  medium  is  the  mixture  of     _■   ■  ■ 

1MBIMB  GUMS  OR  OILS  IN  WHICH  A  COLOR  IS  GROUND.  ■_■_■     ■ 

Ji^JLi^  THESE    HOLD   THE    PARTICLES    OF    COLOR    TO-  ■     ■    ■ 

HMIUkLj*  GETHEK  AND  TO  THE  GROUND.     OUR  BINDING  ■—■-»•_■ 

IJLJL  MEDIUM     IS    AN     EMULSION     OF     EGGS,     OILS 

■     ■    ■     ■  AND  GUMS.  ■     ■     ■     ■ 

(imiiimiiiiiiiiii iiliMiimi  niii„llm uummiiinliiiur 

us  distributors:  favor. RUHLG^CO.?^^0^  bos 
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On  Laying  in  a  Wash 


IN  all  the  rest  of  Art  there  is  no  such  pro- 
fanity as  in  laying  in  a  wash. 

Does  it  streak?  Does  it  run?  Or  does  it  lav 
heavy,  like  a  smudge?  Does  it  show  the  brush, 
reveal  hard  edges  and  reproduce  like 
sheet-tin? 

Then,  brother,  lay  in  no  more  wash  until  you 
lay  in  a  stock  of 

STRATHMORE 

ARTISTS'  PAPERS  .^BOARDS 

Strathmore  has  the  just-right  surface  for 
work  in  wash  and  color.  Strathmore  catches 
the  minutest  variation  you  intend  it  to  catch 
— but  adds  no  variations  of  its  own.  There 
are  no  oilspots,  no  mottles,  hairs,  bumps  or 
irregularities  in  Strathmore. 

Look  for  the  Strathmore  mark,  the  thistle, 
stamped  on  every  sheet. 

Samples  Sent  Free 

STRATHMORE  PAPER 
COMPANY 

Mittineaim&  MastUSA 


fi-g^*  Clocks  of  Excellence — all  others  are  comparative — ask  any  user 

For  Your  RESIDENCE,  CLUB,  AUTOMOBILE,  YACHT 
and    for  GENERAL    PRESENTATION    PURPOSES 


"Chelsea" 


8-DAY 
HIGH-GRADE 


Clocks 


ss 


FOR  YEARS  THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OF  QUALITY 
ON  SALE  BY  LEADING  HIGH  CLASS  JEWELLERS 


CHELSEA  CLOCK  CO.    Makers  of  high  grade  clocks.      10  State  St..  Boston.  Mass. 


HIGGINS' 


DRAWING  INKS 
ETERNAL  WRITING  INK 
ENGROSSING  INK 
TAURINE  MUCILAGE 
PHOTO-MOUNTER  PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD  PASTE 
LIQUID  PASTE 
OFFICE  PASTE 
VEGETABLE  GLUE,  ETC. 

ARE  THE  FINEST   AND  BEST 
INKS  AND  ADHESIVES 

Emancipate  yourself  from 
the  use  of  corrosive  and  ill- 
smelling  inks  and  adhesives 
and  adopt  the  Higgins  Inks 
and  Adhesives,  They  will  be 
a  revelation  to  you,  they 
are  so  sweet,  clean  and  well 
put  up. 

At  Dealers  Generally 
Chas.M.Higgin5&Cu.,Mfrs. 
271  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Branches:  Chicago:  London 


The  Tobey  Furniture  Co. 

Interior  Decorations 

Our  aim  is  to  assist  the  client,  devel- 
oping his  individual  ideas  in 
harmonious  form. 

Tobey-Made  Furniture 

— the  original  designs  of  our  studios, 
executed  by  hand  in  our  own  shops. 

NEW  YORK:  Fifth  A?enue  at  Fifty-third  Street 
CHICAGO:  Wabaah  Aienueand  Waihinil.n  St. 


Commercial  Art 


now  calls  for  clever 
►  ideas  and  a  feeling  for 
the  beautiful  plus  prac- 
tical knowledge.  We 
teach  basic  art  prin- 
ciples applied  to  busi- 
ness. Composition,  Persiet- 
ti»e.  DesijB,  Aaitamy,  Letterini  and  Ornament.  Technique, 
Color.  Thea  Advertisinr,  Illustration,  Fashion  Illustration . 
or  Photo  Retouchinj,  Resident  and  Home  Study  Instruction 
Friendly  personal  teaching.  Students  may 
enter  now.    School  catalogue  on  request. 

Commercial  Art  School 

733-116  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 
Branch  School— 287  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

Decorative  Arts  in 
Paris 

By  LEON  MOUSSINAC. 

DECORATORS  and  furnish! 
ers  in  Paris  continue  to  follow 
the  policy,  which  has  now  been 
practised  for  some  years,  of  sub- 
ordinating the  details  of  a  furnish- 
ing scheme  to  the  operations  of 
some  master  mind,  who  has  com- 
plete control,  and  dominates  every 
one  concerned,  even  the  client. 
One  cannot,  indeed,  deny  that 
there  is  something  seducive  in  a 
drawing-room,  bedroom,  or  din- 
ing-room tastefully  composed  by  an 
artist  who,  summoning  every 
available  resource,  utilizes  the 
work  of  other  artists  in  wall- 
paper, printed  textiles,  carpets, 
tapestry,  pottery,  glassware,  pic- 
tures, statuary,  lighting  and  heat- 
ing apparatus,  and  so  forth,  and 
produces  a  satisfactory  result. 
Nevertheless,  such  an  artist-deco- 
rator puts  together  an  ensemble 
according  to  his  taste  alone.  No- 
body else  could  carry  it  out  in  the 
same  way,  and  it  represents  sim- 
ply one  man's  solution  of  a  furnish- 
ing problem.  It  may  be  unique, 
but  it  is  inclined  to  be  narrowly 
individualistic. 


NOW  the  decoration  of  domes- 
tic interiors  means  too  much 
to  allow  of  our  accepting  in  their 
entirety  the  ideas  of  other  people. 
There  are  thoughts,  preferences, 
memories  and  usages  which  hold 
our  affection  for  reasons  derive 
from  our  very  nature.  Not  eve 
to  the  greatest  of  artists  would  we 
care  to  entrust  the  complete  ar- 
rangement and  furnishing  of  our 
homes.  We  permit  his  sugges- 
tions, but  there  we  stop.  Every- 
body, therefore,  is  inclined  to 
carry  out  his  (or  her)  ensemble, 
the  details  of  which  jointly  make 
up  what  we  know  as  home.  Com- 
plete schemes,  therefore,  done  by 
experts,  appear  to  us  merely  real- 
izations of  ephemeral  fancies,  em- 
bodying arrangements  of  line  and 
juxtapositions  of  color  which  we 
have  no  objection  to  utilizing, 
provided  they  conform  to  our 
tastes  or  can  be  made  to  tally  with 
the  impulse  of  our  private  feelings 


£* 


MODERN  schemes  originated 
by  artist-decorators  are  of 
two  kinds.  One  kind  purely  and 
simply  an  attempt  to  continue  past 
tradition,  while  bringing  the  style 
up  to  date;  the  other  an  unquali- 
fied adherence  to  the  mode  of  to- 
day. 

These  two  tendencies  are  pro- 
viding us  with  a  number  of  inter- 
esting works,  certain  of  which,  if 
judiciously  picked  out,  would  tes- 
tify to  a  veritable  French  renais- 
sance and  to  the  inauguration  of 
a  style  possessing  character  of  its 
own. 

After  being  misled  for  twenty 
years  by  that  "modern  style"  (Vart 
nouveau)  which  was  so  offensive' 
to  our  eyes,  and  whose  only  per- 
formance was  the  contortion  of  the 
straight  line,  our  craftsmen  ap- 
(Cont.  on  second  page  following) 
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Pan's  and 
New  York 


2  West  57th  Street 
734   Fifth  Avenue 
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WINSOR  &  NEWTON'S 


Studio  Oil  Colours 


If  you  have  never  tried  our 
colours,    the   brilliance  and 
fine  texture  of  the  superbly 
mixed  pigments  will  be  a 
revelation   to  you — the 
product    of    a    master- 
mind in  colour  making. 

Mat  Water  Colours 

Opaque  for  posters — bet- 
ter than  tempera. 

Mandarin 
Drawing  Inks 

In  Black  and  20  Col- 
ours ■ —  unsurpassed 
for  durability  and 


Also 
put  up 
in  smaller 
tubes. 


Artists' 
Smocks 

A  complete  stock  of 
well  made  smocks 
in  Tan,  Blue,  Green 
and  Lavender. 

Write  for  prices. 


excellence.  Colour 
chart  Free. 


Everything  for  the  Artist  and  [Architect 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for  catalog  "A 


31  EASTirSt 

NEVYORK,  N.Y 


mm 


Jhe  largest  selling  Quality 
pencil  in  the  world 

THE  appeal  of  VENUS  Pen- 
cils to  professional  and  ama- 
teur is  in  the  responsiveness 
of  its  satin,  smooth,  non-crumbling 
lead.  For  quick  rugged  sketching 
— for  the  fine  detail  of  decorative 
design — for  landscape,  marine  and 
portrait  sketches  —  the  famous 
VENUS  Pencil  stands  supreme. 
None  better,  none  as  good. 

17  Black  Degrees 

For  bold,  heavy  lines 

6B-5B-4B-3B 

For  general  writing  and  sketching 

2B-B-HB-F-H 

For  clean,  fine  lines 

2H-3H-4H-5H-6H 

For  delicate,  thin  lines 
7H-8H-9H 


The  most  popular  degrees  for  the 
artist  are  6B,   3B,  HB  and  2H. 


Plain  Ends,  per  doz. 
Rubber  Ends,  per  doz. 


$1.00 
1.20 


3  Copying  degrees  for  indelible  uses 

At  stationers  and  stores 
throughout   the  world 


American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 


234  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

end  London.  Ene. 


ARTISTS 

Your  Achievements — 

Remain  permanent  records,  only  so  long 
as  the  pigments  you  employ  remain  con- 
stant. 


»pEyoE&cc.wl 


It  is  significant  that  the  name  DEVOE 
has  gained  renown  along  with  the  many 
artists  who  secured  their  first  artists' 
materials  of  DEVOE. 

Scientific  research  and  thorough  atten- 
tion to  the  most  minute  detail  have  al- 
ways attended  the  production  of  our 
"Artists'  Oil  Colors."  There  is  a  close 
unity  of  consistency  in  DEVOE  pig- 
ments, permitting  of  greater  freedom  of 
application.  Many  years  of  color  mak- 
ing have  taught  us  how. 

Write  us  freely  for  expert  information 
on  our  colors,  whether  it  be  theoretical, 
chemical  or  pertaining  to  the  practical 
application  of  color. 

Manufacturers  of 

Oil  and  Water  Colors,  Canvas,  Brushes, 

and    other    materials   required    by   the 

profession. 

The  Oldest  Color  Makers  in  America 
Established  175/ 


DEVOE  &RAYN0LDSC0.,  he. 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 

KANSAS  CITY 
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If  semi-tropical  plants  can  thrive  so  by  the  window  of  a  Kelsey 
Health  Heated  Room,   your   entire   heat   comfort    is    assured. 

The  Coldest  Spots  Are  Warmest 
With   Kelsey  Health   Heat 


Just  naturally,  where  windows  are, 

there  are  the  coldest  spots. 

It's   why   most    radiators    are  put 

right  in  the  way   under  windows. 

The  Kelsey  without  any  radiators 

will  heat  every  part  of  the    room 

equally. 

You  can  sit  by  your  windows  on 

snowy,    blowy   days,   with   perfect 

comfort. 

The  floors   will   be   warm    for   the 

baby.     None  of  that  putting  your 

feet  on  a  hassock  or  foot  stool. 

But,  most  peculiar  of  all,  altho  you 
will  feel  contentedly  comfortable  in  a 


Kelsey  Health  Heated  House,  you 
will  not  feel  the  heat. 

You  won't  feel  it,  because  it  is  a 
fresh  air  heat;  that  circulates  fresh 
air  to  every  part  of  the  room  and 
every  room  in  the  house. 

Clean,  sweet,  oxygen-filled  air  auto- 
matically mixed  with  just  the  right, 
healthful  amount  of  moisture. 

Plenty  of  air  without  drafts. 

Ample  heat  without  forcing  the  fire. 

Keeps  you  healthy.  Saves  your 
coal.  We  can  prove  it.  Send  for 
all  the  facts. 
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YALE    SCHOOL    OF    FINE    ARTS 

YALE  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN 

SERGEANT  KENDALL,  Director 

Department,  of  Drawing  and  Painting,  Sculpture,  Architecture 

CLASSES  IN  COMPOSITION,  ANATOMY,  PERSPECTIVE 

FACULTY— Painting—  Sergeant  Ken- 
dall. Drawing— Edwin  C.  Taylor,  G.H 
Langzettel.T  Diedrickaen.  Sculpture- 
Robert  G.  Eberhard  Architecture— 
Everett  V.  Meeks,  Franklin  J.  Walla 
History  of  Art-Henry  Davenport.  Com- 
position—Edwin C  Taylor.  Perspective 
—Theodore  Diedrickaen.  Anatomy— 
Raynham  Townahend.  M.  D. 

DEGREE— The  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Fine  Arte  (B.  F  A.)  is  awarded  for  ad- 
vanced work  of  distinction.  The  Win- 
chester Fellowship  for  one  year's  study 
of  art  in  Europe,  the  English  Scholar- 
ship for  study  of  art  and  travel  in  Europe 
during  the  summer  vacation,  and  School 
Scholarships  are  awarded  annually 

Illustrated  Catalogue  A 

Address  G.  H.  LANGZETTEL,  Secretary 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF 
FINE  and  APPLIED  ART 

FRANK    ALVAH    PARSONS,    Pres. 

Begins  Sept.  9th 

Landscape  and  Domestic  Architecture; 
Interior  Decoration;  Costume  Design: 
Stage  and  Textile  Des  gn;  Poster  and 
Layout  Advertising;  Illustration;  New 
Teachers'  Training  and  Sa  tu rday  Classes 
for  adults  and  children. 

Circulars 

SUSAN  F.  BISSELL,   Secretary 

2239  Broadway  New  York 


BOSTON    SCHOOL  OF 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 

Correspondence  Courses 

Course  A — Professional  Training  Course 

Course  B — Domestic  Course 

Enrollment  Limited— Write  for  prospectus 

Address  P.  O.  Box  143 

BOSTON   (17),    MASS. 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

pear  to  have  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  a  piece  of  furniture  ought  to 
be  capable  of  being  juxtaposed 
against  another  of  any  period  with- 
out either  doing  harm  to  the  other. 
Here  is  undoubtedly  a  direction  ij 
which  a  true  modern  style  may 
evolved,  and  it  is  to-day  being  fol- 
lowed by  a  number  of  artists. 
True,  their  art  is  reminiscent  of 
Persia  and  Japan,  and  sometimes 
betrays  infatuation  with  the  Rus- 
sian ballet,  but  that  is  again  not 
a  loss,  for  the  tendency  to  the  bi- 
zarre asserts  itself  more  and  more 
as  each  year  elapses. 

SOME  decorators  sacrifice  al- 
most everything  on  the  altar  of 
fashion,  utilizing  Japanese  shapes 
and  borrowing  from  the  decoration 
of  other  Eastern  peoples  the  most 
extravagant  colors  and  fantasies. 
Thus,  at  the  last  Salon  of  Artist- 
Decorators  was  a  complete  scheme 
by  Andre  Groutt,  cleverly  carried 
out  in  black,  red  and  gold.  Spirit 
and  taste  were  not  lacking,  yet  one 
felt  that  to  live  for  any  length  of 
time  in  the  midst  of  such  an  en- 
semble would  be  painful.  Al- 
though suitable  enough  in  the  thea- 
tre, or  in  any  other  place  where 
one  seeks  to  gratify  a  passing  ca- 
price, it  could  never  last  over  a 
season,  and  would  disappear  as 
completely  as  last  year's  millinery. 
The  danger  of  this  method  is  ob- 
vious. We  do  not  cast  off  furni- 
ture as  we  do  clothes  which  have 
gone  out  of  fashion.  Furniture  is 
always  associated  with  the  idea  of 
stability — as  something  intended  to 
share  for  a  long  time  in  the  i0f 
timacy  of  our  lives,  as  a  friend,  so 
to  speak,  with  whom  our  relations 
are  all  the  closer  because  they  are 
constant. 

DECORATORS  are  seeking 
to  obtain  effects  of  richness  by 
making  use  of  raw  materials,  and, 
in  particular,  delicate  lacquers,  the 
red  and  the  black  being  especially 
favored.  The  wood,  too,  is  often 
of  rare  kinds,  such  as  loupe  d'am- 
boine.  Gilding  is  applied  very 
cleverly,  as  in  a  recently  exhibited 
dressing-table  and  chair,  in  which 
striking  production  gold  plays  an 
important — possibly  a  rather  too 
important — part. 

Furniture,  of  course,  is  the  dom- 
inating element  of  decoration,  but 
not  its  only  element.  Tapes- 
tries and  hangings,  textiles,  paper, 
carpets,  pictures,  pottery  and  glass- 
ware, lighting  and  heating  appara- 
tus, give  scope  for  new  colors  and 
schemes. 

Tapestry,  neglected  for  so  long, 
is  reasserting  itself  under  artists, 
whose  latest  designs  in  particular 
— to  be  woven  in  the  Gobelin  fac- 
tory as  a  gift  to  America — are 
worthy  of  the  best  French  epoch. 

Enamelled  glassware — that  prod- 
uct whose  translucent  richness 
completes  so  felicitously  the  har-- 
monious  effect  of  furniture,  or 
serves  to  enliven  a  room-corner 
with  its  delicate  irradiance — has^ 
discovered  a  master  in  Marinot. 
It  is  only  at  its  best  in  the  sober, 
and  even  somewhat  severe,  setting 
of  a  dining-room  or  study. 
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CONVENIENCE 


IF  you  dread  a  winter  of  fussing  with  the  furnace — the  discomfort, 
work  and  worry  of  regulating  drafts  and  dampers — there  is  a  way 
out — a  way  that  promises  complete  relief  from  all  troublesome  at- 
tention to  the  heating  plant. 

«/ri  H£atRegui/*to/* 

Regulates  the  amount  of  heat  in  accordance  with  the  temperature 
you  wish  to  maintain. 

By  simple  adjustments  at  the  thermostat,  conveniently  located,  it  is 
poss  ble  to  have  an  evenly  heated  house  all  day,  say  70  degrees — an 
evenly  heated  house  all  night,  say  60 — and  the  drafts  opened  in  the 
morning  before  you  arise — all  operations  automatically  performed. 

Used  successfully  for  35  years  on  every  type  of  heating  plant  burning 
coal,  gas  or  oil — lasts  a  lifetime. 

Write  for  complete  information  including  booklet  and  nearest  dealer 

Minneapolis  Heat  Regulator  Company 

Main  Office:  2789  Fourth  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis 
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Stained  zvitk  Cabot's  Creosote  Stains,  R.  D.  Johnson, 
Architect,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


Save  50%  of  Your  Paint  Cost 

You  can  do  this  arid  at  the  same  time  get  richer  and 
handsomer  colors  and  thorough  preservation  of  the 
wood  by  using 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains 

They  cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  paint  and  can  be 
put  on  twice  as  fast,  halving  the  labor  cost.  Anyone 
can  put  them  on,  with  a  wide  flat  brush,  or  spraying 
machine.  They  are  made  of  the  finest  and  strongest 
pure  pigments,  thoroughly  ground  in  linseed  oil,  and 
refined  Creosote,  "the  best  wood  preservative  known," 
which  penetrates  the  wood  and  prevents  decay. 


You  can  get  Cabot's  Stains  all  over  the  country.      Send 
for  stained   sold  samples   and   name    af  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Mfg.  Chemists 

14  Oliver  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

24  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago  525  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


EDWARD  MILtfl^SXO. 

MERIDEN,    CONNECTICUT 
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11 
by 
15 
inches, 
strong, 
handsome 
cloth 
binding 
beautifully 
embossed 
and  decorated 
in  gold. 


In  Two  Large, 
Handsome  Volumes 

THIS  magnificent,  work  contains  actual  color  reproductions  of  the 
world-famous  "Old  Masters"  which  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
Americans  yearly  travel  all  over  Europe  to  see  and  study.  You 
no  longer  need  leave  your  own  home  to  see  these  famous  masterpieces. 
We  bring  them  to  you  to  your  very  doorstep. 

Just  think  of  possessing  in  actual  colors  a  beautiful  reproduction 

of  the  Mona  Lisa — the  most  famous  picture  in  the  world — "The 

Angelus"  by  Francois  Millet,  "The  Judgment  of  Paris"  by  Rubens, 

"Venus   and  Adonis"  by   the  great  Titian,    Turner's  wonderful 

Marine  Pictures,  the  famous  portrait  of  King  Philip  of  Spain  by 

the  immortal  Velasquez,  and  nearly  100  others  almost  equally 

famous, — the  choice  of  the  entire  art  loving  world! 

It's  just  as  though  you  visited  the  Louvre  and  Luxembourg 

Galleries  in  Paris — the  National,  Tate  and  Guildhall  in  London, 

the  Wallace  Collection,  and  many  others — yet  you  don't  even 

have  to  stir  from  your  chair.     And  instead  of  seeing  the  pictures 

once  and  then  hurriedly,  as  you  do  in  visiting  the  galleries,  you 

can  have  them  to  own  and  live  with  year  in  and  year  out. 

Over  $5,000,000  Worth  of   Paintings 


Some  of  the 
Painters  Included 


Archer 

Leighton 

Bompard 

Lawrence 

Botticelli 

Lucas 

Bouveret 

Mauve 

Brett 

Meissonier 

Brown 

Millet 

Cazin 

Morland 

Chaplin 

Murillo 

Clark 

Peacock 

Constable 

Rembrandt 

Corot 

Reni 

Correggio 

Reynolds 

Crome 

Riviere 

Da   Vinci 

Romney 

Detaille 

Rossetti 

Duverger 

Rubens 

Fragonard 

Sadler 

Furse 

Sargent 

Gainsborough 

Stanley 

Gore 

Steen 

Greuze 

Stone 

Guthrie 

Swan 

Hals 

Titian 

Henner 

Troyon 

Holbein 

Tuke 

Holiday 

Turner 

Hook 

Velasquez 

Hunt 

Walker 

Israels 

Walier 

Landseer 

Watts 

Latour 

Webster 

Le    Brun 

Whistler 

Legros 

Zorn 

The  paintings  in  this  great  collection  are 
those  which  are  talked  of  and  discussed  by 
intellectual  people  everywhere — paintings  with 
which  every  well-educated  person  should  be 
familiar.  They  represent  canvases  valued  at 
over  Five  Million  Dollars. 

There  could  be  no  more  elevating,  pleasur- 
able way  to  spend  leisure  hours  than  in  study- 
ing the  works  of  these  masters — like  fine 
books,  they  become  dear  old  friends  in  whose 
companionship  you  will  find  untold  inspiration 
and   happiness. 

This  is  true  whether  you  have  ever  seen  the 
originals  or  not.  If  you  have,  these  volumes 
will  enable  you  to  live  over  and  over  again 
your  visits  to  the  great  galleries — if  you  have 
not  seen  the  originals,  they  will  open  up  an 
entirely  new   field  of  almost  ecstatic  pleasure. 

And  the  children — don't  let  them  grow  up 
without  the  refining  influence  of  these  great 
painters — give  them  an  opportunity  to  learn 
and  appreciate  the  real  and  the  beautiful.  Art 
is  as  much  of  a  requisite  to  a  liberal  educa- 
tion as  music — nay  more  so,  for  everyone  with 
eyesight  can  find  a  wonderful  satisfaction  in 
art,   and   not   everyone    has   an   ear   for  music. 

A  REAL  LIBRARY  OF  ART 

"Famous  Paintings"  is  more  than  a  mere 
collection  of  pictures.  It  is  published  in  co- 
operation with  Cassell  &  Company,  the  famous 

ENTHUSIASTIC  COMMENTS  FROM  OWNERS 

"  'Famous  Paintings'  have  been  the  source  of  much 
pleasure  to  the  members  of  our  family  and  a  number  of 
our    friends.      Am   very    proud    of   them." 

Hugh  Parks,  Franklinsville,  N.C. 
''My    family  and   I    have  had  much  pleasure  in  viewing 
the    splendid    paintings    represented    in    the    volumes.       I 
consider    the    set    of   great    educational    value    in   the    right 
appreciation   of   the   beautiful    in    art." 

H.  H.  Price,  D.D.,  Aurora,  Nebraska. 
"These    volumes    have    brought   to    me,    as    they    will    to 
anyone,    n.any    happy    moments.      Their   educational    value 
in   the  highest  and  best  sense,   is  immense." 

S.  G.  Heiskell,  Former  Mayor  of  Knoxville.  Tenn. 
"Surely  these  volumes  are  exceptional,  as  well  for  the 
beauty  and  artistic  merit  of  subjects  selected  as  perfection 
in  reproduction.  To  be  in  possession  of  such  a  collec- 
tion of  rare  and  distinguished  paintings  so  faithfully 
copied  in  beautiful  coloring  and  effects  is  a  privilege." 
(Mrs.)   Clara   B.    Whinnery,    Findlay,   Ohio. 


London  publishers.  The  paintings  are  repro- 
duced on  a  specially  prepared  canvas  paper 
which  perfectly  conveys  the  color  values  of 
the  original.  Each  one  is  mounted  by  hand 
on  heavy  white  art  board,  which  can  easily  be 
detached  for  framing,  and  the  whole  is  hand- 
somely bound  in  two  large  volumes — 11x15 
inches.  The  introduction  is  by  G.  K.  Chester- 
ton, and  each  picture  is  accompanied  by  a 
lucid  explanation  of  the  motif  of  the  painting 
itself  and  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  the 
artist. 

You  not  only  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  each  man's  work,  but 
you  learn  the  chief  points  about  the  artist's  life 
and  habits,  so  that  you'll  be  able  to  talk  about 
them  with  authority.  It  is  a  comprehensive 
reference  library  ever  at  your  elbow.  You'll 
be  proud  to  possess  such  beautiful  volumes, 
and  proud  to  show  them  to  your  friends. 

SENT  FOR  FREE  INSPECTION 

The  two  splendid  volumes  of  "Famous  Paintings"  will 
be  shipped  to  you  on  approval.  Merely  enclose  $2.00  with 
the  coupon.  Your  set  will  be  forwarded,  all  charges 
prepaid,  at  once.  Examine  it  at  your  leisure  in  your 
own  home.  Then  if  you  feel  you  can  afford  not  to  own 
this  great  work,  send  it  back  within  five  days  and  your 
money  will  be  instantly  refunded  without  question  or  red 
tape,  otherwise  pay  $2.00  monthly  until  $20.00 — the  price 
of  the  set — is  paid.  If  you  wish  to  pay  cash,  send  only 
$19.00.  But  you  must  act  at  once.  Our  present  supply  of 
these  sets  is  limited  and  to  insure  your  receiving  your 
set  you  must  act  promptly — sign  and  mail  the  coupon 
To-day! 


FREE   EXAMINATION  COUPON 

Sign  and  Mail  TO-DAY! 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A-D-10-20 

Send  me,  on  approval,  carriage  charges  paid,  the  two  volumes  of 
Famous  Paintings.  I  enclose  $2.00.  If  satisfactory,  I  will  retain 
the  work  and  send  you  $2.00  per  month  thereafter  until  *S20.00  In 
all  have  been  paid,  completing  the  purchase.  If  I  do  not  want  the 
books,  I  will  return  them  within  five  days  at  your  expense,  you 
will  refund  the  money  I  have  paid,  and  I  will  owe  you  nothing. 


NAME  . 


ADDRESS 

CITY STATE.  .  .  . 

*If  you  prefer  to  pay  in  cash,  send  only  $19.00. 


BLANCHARD    PRESS,    N.    V. 
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Durability  is  built  into 
Nairn's  fine  patterns 

APPROPRIATE   linoleum   patterns   are 
i\  essential.     But  durability  is   of  first 
importance. 

The  colors  and  patterns  of  Nairn  straight 
line  inlaids  are  built  in  piece  by  piece  to 
the  very  backbone  of  the  fabric.  This 
insures  longer  life  and  a  linoleum  that  will 
retain  its  new  appearance  until  actually 
worn  through. 

Send  for  the  Nairn  Booklet  "A"  of  pat- 
terns showing  a  wealth  of  colors  and  de- 
signs  to  select  from. 

NAIRN  LINOLEUM  COMPANY 
Newark  New  Jersey 

W.  £r  J.  Sloane 

Sole  Selling  Agents 

575  Fifth  Avenue,   New  York 
216-228  Sutter  Street,    San  Francisco 


Chicago 
St.  Louis 


National  Surety 
Co.,  89  Maiden 
Lane,  New  York 
City,  showing 
Nairn  Linoleum 
in  use. 


Los  Angeles 
Denver 


Seattle 
Galveston 


Kansas  City 
Portland,  Oregon 
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*An  Important 

Announcement 


SLOAN E'S  present  collection  of  Oriental  Rugs,  comprising 
both  Modern  and  fine  Antique  specimens,  offers  a  selection 
not  excelled  in  pre-war  days,  in  standard  of  merit,  diversity  of 
weave  and  range  of  sizes. 

Five  months  were  spent  in  the  East  by  our  personal  representa- 
tives in  getting  together  this  collection,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  interest 
all  who  contemplate  the  purchase  of  desirable  floor  coverings. 

The  greatly  disturbed  political  conditions  existing  in  the  rug  pro- 
ducing countries,  with  the  attendant  interference  with  weaving 
and  transportation,  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  selection 
we  now  have  to  offer. 


Visitors  will  be  gi^en  a  cordial  welcome 

W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

Fifth  Avenue  and  47th  Street 
New  York 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Tlu\Hrt  of  Cabin^mafcing 

oo  aH-lu\l  )amptron  Shops 

THIS  stately  dining-room, illustrat- 
ing the  transitional  decoration  of 
William  and  Mary  in  the  design  of  the 
marquetry  with  the  refining  develop- 
ments of  Queen  Anne's  reign  in  the 
carving;  and  architectural  setting,  show  s 
one  of  the  most  interesting  phases  ot 
cabinet  work. 

Yet  such  beautiful  antiques,  collected 
by  our  connoisseurs,  were  made  with  no 
more  perfection  of  detail  than  the  re- 
productions and  adaptations  which  our 
skilled  cabinet-makers  are  constructing 
in  New  York  City  with  an  added  knowl- 
edge of  seasoning  and  laminating  the 
woods  to  withstand  our  unusual  climatic 
conditions.  Such  delightful  interiors  as 
this  are  being  carried  out  in  every  de- 
tail by  the  Hampton  Decorators. 
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CHINESE  ANTIQUES  AND  ARTS 
LAMPS  AND  SHADES 

formerly  of  5  West  56th  Street,  New  York 

have  moved  their  galleries  to  their 

NEW  BUILDING 

at  16  EAST  56th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

THE  new  Edward  I.  Farmer,  inc.  building  contains 
spacious  and  artistic  show  rooms,  great  collections  of 
lamps  and  shades  of  modern  or  antique  origin,  lamps  of 
every  beautiful  color,  pleasing  and  original  forms,  lamps 
whose  possession  is  a  continuous  joy,  shedding  their  friendly 
radiance  in  your  home. 

The  charm  of  lamps  by  Farmer  is  in  the  harmonious  com- 
bination of  lamp  and  shade,  their  splendid  woikmanship; 
their  cost  no  greater  than  other  lamps. 

The  Edward  I.  Farmer,  inc.  building  is  a  veritable  treasure 
house  of  Chinese  art,  its  four  commodious  floors  contain 
splendid  collections  of  Chinese  porcelains  and  potteries  of 
the  best  periods,  objects  that  will  bring  those  notes  of  color 
and  interest  that  only  Chinese  porcelains  or. potteries  possess 
"  to  such  a  great  degree. 

Vases,  incense  burners,  figures,  snuff  bottles,,  etc.,  carved 
from  translucent  white  or  emerald  green  jade,  spinach 
green  jade,  lapis  lazuli,  coral,  rock  crystal,  carnelian,  etc.  — 
flowering  shrubs  of  brilliant  semiprecious  stones,  whose 
finely  carved  petals  and  leaves  rival  nature  itself. 

Antique  velvets  and  brocade  panels,  suitable  for  table  or 
piano  covers,  rare  old  embroideries  and  needlework  in 
finely  toned  colorings;  exquisitely  wrought  electric  push 
buttons,  ink  wells,  match  boxes,  pen  holders,  letter  openers, 
ash  trays,  desk  sets,  humidors  for  cigars  or  cigarettes, 
memorandum,  engagement  and  telephone  books,  etc.,  e;c, 
really  useful  and  original  objects  that  make  delightful 
gifts  —  gifts  that  are  distinctive  and  cannot  be  imitated, 
fine  enough  to  give  to  the  most  discriminating. 

Gold  fish  aquariums,  fern  stands  of  old  carvings,  jardinieres 
of  porcelain  or  pottery  on  carved  stands,  and  many  other 
original  objects  of  utility  and  embellishment. 

IfclEast  56*  Street  $m  ^ork 
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1620— TERCENTENARY— 1920 

of  the 

LANDING   OF  THE   PILGRIM   FATHERS 


The  collection  of  early  American  Furniture,  Wrought 
Iron  Work,  Lighting  Fixtures,  etc.,  including  many 
rare  and  unique  pieces,  shown  in  the  above  pho- 
tograph,  are    now    on    exhibition    at    our    Galleries 

FOUR  EAST  FIFTY-SIXTH  STREET 

Connoisseurs,  collectors  and  museums  are  particularly 
requested  to  make  an  early  visit,  as  it  will  be  impossible 
to  hold  the  collection  together  for  any  considerable  time. 


E.  SPENCER-GUIDAL 

Associate 


BENJAMIN  BENGUIAT 

Four  East  Fifty-Sixth  Street 
at  Fifth  Avenue 
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12  Place  Vendome 
PA  R  I  S 


715  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


700  South  Michigan  Ave. 
CHICAGO 


ANNOUNCEMENT  is  made  of  the  arrival 
in  this  country  of  French  and  English 
Furniture  and  Objets  d'Art  recently  col- 
lected    by     Mr.    Emile    Baumgarten. 


Winged  Arm  Chair  of  Chippendale 
design,  covered  in  antique  needle- 
work, with  a  most  interesting  back 
panel  of  petit  point,  from  the  large 
collection  of  Furniture  and  Decorative 
Objects  now  on  exhibition. 
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the  W.  IrvmA  ForAe,  «*. 


TRADE       HARK 


i  i^,..-.-'fT-..-nrr5STr 


hand  forced 

^Golonial 

hardware. 


THERE   is  a    "certain 
something"  about   Co- 
lonial hardware  bearing  the 
W.  Irving  stamp. 


Irving  Candlestick 
D331 
Has  a  polished  brass  shield 
for  reflecting  the  light.  The 
holder  to  slide  up  as  the 
candle  burns  down.j; 

$10.00 


The  W.  Irving  Door  Knocker 
F331 

Artistic  and  serviceable,  add- 
ing a  touch  to  the  doorway 
that  no  other  single  piece  of 
hardware  can.  The  lug  hold- 
ing the  ring  is  of  polished 
brass. 

$7-5o 


T 


The   W.    Irving  Candlestick 

C331 
A   true   light   bearer    of  the 
Colonial  type. 

$7JO 


The  W.  Irving  Candle  Holder  E33  1 
Add  three  Bayberry  Dips  and  a  most  delightfully 
unusual  and  welcome  gift  results. 

$12.00 


The    W.    Irving    Firelighter 

G331 
Add  a  little  kerosene  and  it 
will    start    the    biggest    log, 
without    kindling    wood.     A 
useful  hearth  ornament. 

$10.00 


Write  us  or  visit  our  shop 

326-328  ea5t38»St.  Rew  Yorfe  Gil? 

Telephone     fturra^    Hill    8536. 
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Rare  Grand  Large  Pottery  Temple  Incense  Burner — "Ta  San-ts'ai  Lu."  In  three  sections,  decorated 
with  rampant  dragons,  in  pursuit  of  the  omnipotent  jewel  amidst  lotus  flowers  all  modelled  in  bold 
relief,  and  invested  with  rich  amber,  turquoise  blue,  and  leaf-green  enamels.     Of  the  Ming  Dynasty. 

1368-1643  A.  D.     Size  5'  10"  x  3'. 


E  invite  you  to  call  and  see  our  collection  of  old  Chinese  porcelains,  potteries,  bronzes 
and  hardstones,  some  of  which  were  formerly  the  property  of  some  of  the  most  fastidi- 
ous princes  and  mandarins  of  China. 


Our  extensive  collection  comprises  specimens  of  the  best  periods,  that  will  delight  the 
collector;  also  vases  of  happy  shapes  that  lend  themselves  to  be  mounted  into  lamps;  and 
other  objects  that  are  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  gifts. 

Our  collection  has  been  discriminately  collected,  based  on  expert  knowledge  and  years  of 
experience. 

S.   CHAIT 

395  Madison   Avenue,  New  York 

(Opposite  the  Ritz) 
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Wood  paneling  of  the  Directoire  period 
with  carved  relief  decorations  of  Griffins, 
Cupids  and  Vases  in  the  original  gilding  of 
the  period,  originally  purchased  from  the 
old  Spanish  Embassy  in  Paris,  now  re- 
assembled in  our  galleries.         ::         ::         :: 


H.  KOOPMAN  &  SON 


Sixteen    East    Forty-sixth    Street 

Opposite     the      Ritz-Carlton      Hotel 


PARIS 
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BACCHANAL,  BY  GIOVANNI  BELLINI 


10 


0NE  of  the  pictures  in  the  fiftieth  anniversary  exhibition  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  which  has  been  most  admired  by 
artists.  This  Bellini  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Carl  W.  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Hamilton's  name  will  appear  to>  many  as  a  new  one  in  the 
list  of  our  collectors.  Among  those  who  know  his  admirable  col- 
lection he  is  mentioned  as  a  possible  successor  to  those  giants _  of 
American  collecting  who,  with  the  death  of  Henry  Clay  Frick, 
were- said  to  have  gone  without  leaving  a  similar  progeny.  It  is 
possible  that  there  is  still  truth  in  this,  for  the  newer  American 
buyer  of  the  works  of  the  old  masters  is  less  compre- 
hensive or,  if  you  will,  less  broad-minded.  He  may  begin  like 
Mr.  Friedsam,  securing  the  sophisticated  -works  of  the  full  Sev- 
enteenth Century,  but  he  soon  is  swerved  further  back  to  panels  by 
the  primitives  of  Italy,  France,  Germany  and  Flanders  and  once 
he  arrives  at  that  ancient  station,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  rout 
him  out.  Mr.  Hamilton  contributes  a  Mantegna  to  this  exhibition, 
a  Mantegna  as  fine  as  a  miniature,  which  would  shozv  that  he  has 
already  heard  the  case  of  the  earlier  men.  The  spell  of  Bellini 
himself  should,  in  any  case,  lead  that  way. 
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Systems  Are  Crutches  for  the  Lame  in  Art 


ANY  essay  on  systems  will  have  a  preju- 
dice leading  in  one  radical  direction  or 
the  other.  Systems  are  made  tor  the 
ignorant  or  for  those  without  talent  and  with- 
out genius  who  are  humanity's  sheep.  The 
genius  whose  vision  gives  him  a  real  touch 
with  the  life  of  the  time  or  with  its  philo- 
sophical and  psychological  direction  will  put, 
as  an  example,  soda  crackers  into  boxes  and 
call  the  boxes  sanitary.  After  him  even  hand- 
kerchiefs will  be  wrapped  in  sanitary  pack- 
ages. He  will  have  created  a  new  system  out 
of  a  popular  tendency.  That  system,  as  do  all 
systems,  will  have  numberless  adherents.  It 
•vill.  out  of  a  free  or  undirected  populace,  find 
a  number  of  sheep  willing  and  even  hurrying 
to  follow  its  one  direction. 

Thus  Thomas  Jefferson  arises  in  the  might 
of  one  idea  and  we  have  a  Democratic  party. 
Thus  Calvin  and  Calvinism.  Thus  Darwin 
and  the  Evolutionists.  Thus  Rembrandt  and 
the  little  Dutch  masters  or  Cezanne  and  the 
Cubists. 

It  is  the  custom  of  those  who  feel  a  natural 
antipathy  for  art  to  find  that  there  are  more 
sheep  in  it  than  elsewhere.  It  is  also  the  cus- 
tom of  those  whose  antipathy  to  business  know  s 
all  extremes  to  find  that  most  business  men 
are  visionless  sheep.  They  are  both  right,  and 
since  in  both  cases  there  is  no  sign  of  vision 
at  all,  they  are  both  wrong.  The  important 
people  are  the  people  who  make  the  systems — 
the  unimportant  people  are  those  who  follow 
them.  They  are  lazy  people.  They  are  peo- 
ple who  buy  ready-made  clothes  because  they 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  visualize  a  suit  in 
a  piece  of  cloth  and  buy  their  clothes  in  one 
shop  or  another  as  their  taste  is  fanned  by 
that  of  their  class. 

ART  lately  has  been  flooded  with  systems, 
every  day  or  so  brings  in  a  book  which 
practically  promises  to  make  the  production  of 
beauty  a  simple  matter  of  mathematical  calcu- 
lation. The  first  system  maker,  to  our  knowl- 
edge, of  recent  years,  was  Hardesty  G.  Ma- 
ratta.    After  him  the  deluge. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  at  this  date  whether 
the  genius  of  Maratta  is  equal  to  the  genius 
of  the  man  who  first  made  the  inner  seal 
boxes. 

Mr.  Maratta  is  not  a  producer — he  is  an 
^inalyst.  To  his  orderly  mind,  some  twenty 
years  ago,  art  was  a  chaos  in  which  its  prac- 
titioners,   with    neither   aims   nor   arms,    wal- 


THE  EDITOR 

lowed  about.  He  could  find  no  strong  swim- 
mer in  this  turbulent  sea  because  none  seemed 
to  be  following  any  but  a  whimsical  isolated 
notion.  There  were  a  great  many  men  and 
not  a  single  system.  Mr.  Maratta  had  him- 
self been  an  artist,  an  artist  without  positive 
direction,  or  an  artist  without  inspiration. 
And  though  he  had  nothing  in  particular  to 
say,  lie  still  wanted  to  talk,  and  not  only  to 
talk  but  to  talk  with  authority. 

Now  w-e  all  know  that  a  child,  whether  it 
is  a  child  in  art  or  a  child  in  life,  learns  to 
talk  in  proportion  to  its  needs.  When  these 
are  few  his  words  are  few  or  vice  versa.  The 
artist  who  has  nothing  to  say  and  must  still 
cover  a  canvas  with  paint  marks  of  more  or 
less  coherence  is  in  a  very  trying  position,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  where  he  remembers  that  other 
men  have  covered  other  canvases  and  that  in 
these  canvases  there  is  a  system,  or  some  pal- 
pable basis  on  which  to  build  one. 

When  this  idea  came  to  Mr.  Maratta,  in- 
stead of  becoming  a  copyist,  like  so  many- 
placed  in  the  same  position  before  and  since 
him,  he  became  a  philanthropist,  or  rather 
started  upon  the  way  of  philanthropy.  For  it 
came  to  him  that  a  great  many  men  must  have 
suffered  as  he  suffered,  and  with  the  joyous 
feeling  of  a  great  deliverer  he  started  to  re- 
lieve their  suffering. 

IT  will  be  seen  by  all  that  precedes  this 
statement  that  while  Mr.  Maratta  owned 
no  intuitional  force,  no  creative  force,  no  mes- 
sage, he  was  not  without  a  degree  of  intel- 
lectual activity.  It  will  be  seen,  in  other 
words,  that  he  was  above  everything  a  West- 
ern spirit  armed  with  the  patience  or  the  in- 
dustry required  for  the  carrying  on  of  objec- 
tive research.  Thus,  where  he  could  not 
create,  he  could  analyze.  Thus,  while  he 
could  not  make  an  art  out  of  which  a  system 
might  grow,  he  could  take  another  art  and 
make  a  system  out  of  that,  by  putting  the  two 
and  two  of  that  art  together  until  by  pure 
mathematical  logic  he  arrived  at  the  four 
of  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  gauge  the  enormity  of 
this  philanthropical  work.  This  last  because 
while  there  are,  indubitably,  a  great  number 
of  people  too  indolent  to  study  life  long 
enough  to  arrive  at  an  individual  conclusion, 
there  are  just  as  many  people  too  indolent  to 
inspect  those  conclusions  long  enough  to  ar- 
rive at  a  real  understanding  of  them. 


INDEED,  the  greatness  of  Mr.  Maratta's 
philanthropy  cannot  be  better  explained 
than  by  just  this — that  he  has  made  it  easier 
for  sheep  to  be  sheep,  to  be  themselves,  and 
the  world  owes  him  something  also,  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  sheep  in  regimental  or- 
der are  a  more  likable,  as  a  more  readily  un- 
derstood sight,  than  sheep  who,  altogether  out 
of  character,  are  running  hither  and  thither 
showing  a  far  greater  worry  upon  their  brows 
and  not  an  iota  more  in  their  heads.  Longer 
life,  then,  to  systems. 

AT  the  present  time,  however,  while  we 
shout  so  blatantly  for  systems,  it  might  be 
well  to  look,  but  not  intensively,  for  the  price 
of  paper  is  too  high,  into  the  systems  which 
those  who  read  works  on  art  have  lately  been 
asked  to  examine.  They  are,  to  mention  just 
two,  the  conclusions  of  Jay  Hambidge  and  of 
Samuel  Colman,  N.A.,  in  collaboration  with 
C.  Arthur  Coan,  LL.B.  They  are  both  built, 
like  Mr.  Maratta's,  upon  an  ancient  Greek 
basis,  and  the  latter  is  termed  further  "stud- 
ies in  the  science  of  beauty."  They  are  both 
that.  They  are  both  expositions  of  ways  and 
means  by  which  the  painter  or  the  sculptor  or 
the  architect  who  is  unable  to  discover  beauty 
in  life  will  be  able,  seeing  or  not,  to  make  it 
figure  in  his  art. 

The  acceptance  of  this  theory  will  be  easy 
for  the  unspeculative  person  who  has  gone  on 
the  supposition  that  art  or  that  beauty  could 
only  be  possessed  by  the  man  of  vision.  Art- 
ists, to  these  unspeculative  persons,  are  not  the 
followers  of  systems — they  are  the  makers  of 
systems. 

Indeed,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  any  sys- 
tem of  beauty,  whether  it  is  a  created  or  a 
followed  system,  is  built  upon  rhythm.  That 
all  beauty  is  a  matter  of  rhythm.  Mr.  Ham- 
bidge has  followed  the  Greek  rhythms  down 
to  their  last  possible  analysis  or  almost  there. 

We  can  have,  on  this  ground,  but  one  quar- 
rel with  him,  viz. :  the  rhythm  which  he  has 
so  carefully  studied  is  an  ancient  rhythm,  and 
that  it  was  built  to  express  a  period  which  is 
not  ours. 

And  ours  is,  after  all,  the  one  which 
should  move  our  artists  into  speech.  It  is  to 
them  that  we  must  look  for  the  record  of  the 
civilization  which  we  are  making.  It  is  to  their 
ability  to  record  the  impressions  of  their  time, 
which  is  ours,  that  we,  dumb  persons,  must 
leave  our  contribution  to  civilization. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


A  Plea  for  the  Spirit  of  Art 

When  Will  Music  Be  Allowed  a  Healthy  Normal  Development? 


HOW  various  the  paths  by  which  art  in 
different  ages  has  been  brought  to  a 
ripe  perfection  of  fulfillment!  Will 
it  be  brought  to  its  full  development  in  this 
age  of  iron,  and  how?  Whichever  way  we 
look,  the  prospects  are  not  propitious,  and  yet 
should  we  despair  when  we  consider  the  full 
might  and  force  of  genius,  of  creative  power, 
which  from  earliest  times  has  asserted  itself 
because  its  might  was  wrought  by  necessity? 

Religious  feeling  has  been  the  inspi- 
rational and  motive  power  of  all  great 
art  from  earliest  times,  and  amongst 
savages  of  the  present  day,  elemental 
as  their  religion  is,  so  is  their  art. 
Religious  feeling  amongst  Christians 
is  at  a  notoriously  low  ebb.  Amongst 
the  Eastern  nations,  the  followers  of 
Buddha  have  long  since  lost  their 
cunning  in  reiterated  symbolism.  In 
modern  times,  the  newest,  the  young- 
est of  the  arts  is  music.  Is  it  to  win 
a  glorious  future  and  development, 
or  are  we  with  our  lack  of  religious 
feeling,  and  suffering  from  the  in- 
evitable materialism  and  brutality  of 
the  most  appalling  war  in  history,  to 
turn  it  to  the  baser  uses  of  the  vul- 
gar world  in  which  we  live?  Eu- 
rope is  suffering  too  intensely  finan- 
cially to  carry  on  the  beautiful  tra- 
ditions of  the  past — so  the  young  and 
eager  artists,  born  with  the  traditions 
and  talents  of  the  gifted  European 
races,  are  turning  to  us  and  expect- 
ing us  to  carry  on  the  torch.  What 
is  the  character  of  the  soil  on  which 
they  expect  to  plant  their  gifts? 

The  true  artist,  who  will  bring  us 
golden  gifts,  comes  here  burning  with 
enthusiasm  and  believing  in  this  land 
of  milk  and  honey  that  he  has  only 
to  appear  to  find  opportunities,  and 
finds  in  reality  what?  He  must  ar- 
rive in  New  York,  and  he  must  there 
make  his  success,  for  it  begins  and 
ends  there ;  the  Western  cities  do  not 
want  him  unless  he  has  earned  a  repu- 
tation in  the  great  metropolis.  First 
he  finds  a  "manager,"  without  whom  nothing 
can  be  done  and  to  whom  he  must  pay  so 
much  before  he  has  a  concert  that  he  is  half 
ruined  already.  He  is  forced  to  play  inferior 
music,  if  he  is  of  a  timid  disposition,  as  he 
is  told  no  one  wants  to  hear  the  great  works, 
and  if  he  wants  a  public,  he  must  begin  that 
way;  later  on  he  may  perhaps  try  other  things. 

He  plays  the  wretched  transcriptions  and 
popular  or  sentimental  works  suggested.  Alas! 
it  is  very  pleasing  to  the  audience!  Or,  if  he 
is  courageous,  he  gives  a  fine  programme,  and 
is  prodigal  of  his  great  talents  as  well.  Dis- 
illusionment awaits  him  when  he  finds  that 
the  proceeds  of  the  concert  do  not  nearly  cover 
expenses.  The  critics — well,  we  know  the 
critics — and  they  are  very  tired  and  very  over- 
worked. They  have  had  time  to  listen  to  one 
number  only,  and  then  must  rush  to  the  opera 
to  hear  some  worn-out  aria  sung  by  some  tired 
but  ever  confident  diva.  Yet  the  public,  hav- 
ing no  opinion  of  its  own — I  have  not  forgot- 
ten there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule — reads 
the  criticism  of  his  concert  next  morning,  and 
if  unfavorable,  dismisses  the  artist's  name. 

After  the  managers,  come  the  orches- 
tral   organizations.      Now   how   do    they    at- 


By  HARRIET  BISHOP  LANIER 

Editor's  Ncte— Mrs.  Harriet  Bishop  Lanier  is 
well  known  as  the  President  of  the  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  Music.  She  has  done  a  great  deal  for 
the  advancement  of  music  in  America  through  her 
ability  and  efforts  in  connection  with  this  society. 
The  object  of  the  Friends  of  Music  is  to  produce 
the  best  music,  old  and  new,  and  to  bring  before 
the  public  American  composers  as  well  as  the 
latest  European  compositions. 


The  late  Henry  Lee  Higginson 

tend  to  their  responsibilities?  Their  responsi- 
bilities should  transcend  the  thought  of 
whether  the  public  is  pleased,  whether  they 
have  chosen  artists  who  fill  the  house,  or 
whether  they  come  anywhere  near  meeting 
their  budget — but  now  even  far  more  is  added 
to  their  burdens.  They  must  make  a  sensa- 
tion at  whatever  cost.  They  must  climb  into 
social  prominence  over  the  back  of  the  orches- 
tra leader  whom  they  have  chosen,  not  be- 
cause he  is  a  genius  at  his  task,  nor  because 
he  has  the  acclaim  of  his  fellow  artists,  but 
because  they  think  he  is  great,  for  he  has  met 
them  at  dinner  and  they  find  him  charming. 
He  is  then  hedged  about  with  conditions  like 
a  cinema  artist,  or  a  variety  show  singer — 
he  can  do  only  just  what  they  want.  His 
art  and  what  he  has  to  show  in  all  its  various 
phases  or  departments  must  belong  to  them. 
When  will  the  time  come  for  this  new, 
young  art  to  be  allowed  a  healthy,  normal 
development,  honest  competition,  broadly 
disseminated  work  and  opportunities,  not 
by  one-night  stands  through  thousands  of 
miles  of  territory,  but  by  means  of  a  great 
conservatory,  music  schools  (they  now  never 
have    enough    money — it    always   goes    to   the 


institutions  already  well  supplied) — choruses 
and  orchestras  of  the  people  and  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  who  are  taught  by  great  masters  not 
"Old  Black  Joe,"  or  the  "Swanee  River," 
but  lovely  old  chorals  and  the  beautiful  lit- 
urgical music  of  the  old  Flemish  and  Italian 
masters,  the  delicious  secular  music  of  the 
French  and  Flemish  schools,  and  the  folk 
songs  of  virile  peoples,  as  well  as  the  great 
classics  magnificently  played  (which  has  never 
yet  been  done  for  the  people)  yet  out 
of  which  all  modern  music  has  de- 
veloped ?  Is  it  to  be  Tschaikowsky 
or  Bach  and  Beethoven  ?  Who  will 
educate  the  public?  People  brought 
up  on  the  best  music  will  be  not  only 
a  great  people  but  an  artistic  people 
as  well.  After  proper  nourishment, 
who  wants  to  be  fed  on  sickly  sweets? 
Is  the  splendid  donation  of  a  Juil- 
liard  to  be  managed  so  as  to  carry 
out  his  great  project,  or  is  it  to  be 
thrown  away  on  those  who  have  al- 
ready more  than  they  deserve?  I  ask 
this  deliberately,  for  have  not  these 
rich  organizations  betrayed  their  re- 
sponsibilities? Much  of  it  has  come 
through  inadvertence,  and  as  we  are 
in  our  infancy,  we  cannot  expect  any- 
thing else ;  but  it  can  be  expected  that 
we  should  acknowledge  and  feel  the 
necessity  of  professional  advice — not 
of  the  pseudo-artist  gifted  with  pleas- 
ant speech,  but  of  the  artists  whose 
beautiful  and  sincere  work  crowns 
their  youthful  years  of  devotion  and^ 
reverence  to  their  art.  Aye!  there  it" 
is — reverence.  Must  money  and  love 
of  display  and  vulgar  motives  crowd 
out  such  a  necessary  attitude  towards 
art,  the  fine  flower  of  the  race?  I 
for  one  cannot  believe  it,  even  after 
the  repeated  blows  to  my  optimism 
and  my  hopes  that  New  York  should 
be  the  Ideal  City.  It  has  shown  a 
most  perfect  and  wonderful  growth 
fl  in  the  splendid  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  where  refinement  and 
taste  combined  with  knowledge  have 
won  a  splendid  victory.  Why  not  do  as  well 
for  music?  The  Western  cities  have  done 
wonders.  Consider  the  Detroit  Orchestra. 
In  two  years  it  has  already  become  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  well-balanced  in  the  coun- 
try. A  beautiful  hall  with  fine  acoustics  has 
been  provided  for  it,  and  the  leader  given  an 
opportunity  to  develop  both  his  talents  as  a 
pianist  and  as  an  orchestra  leader.  We  can 
well  follow  their  example. 

When  gifts  are  made  to  great  composers  by 
which  the  repose  and  quiet  they  need  for  their 
great  works  may  be  achieved,  when  a  broad- 
minded,  healthy  co-operation  exists  among  the 
different  musical  organizations,  when  money 
no  longer  rules,  but  taste,  and  when  the  meth- 
ods of  a  Henry  Higginson  (how  far  we  are 
away  from  those)  are  followed,  art  and  art- 
ists no  longer  exploited,  petty  jealousies  and 
personal  animosities  put  aside,  and  when  cour- 
age takes  possession  of  our  hearts,  then,  and 
then  only,  will  New  York  be  a  great  art  cen- 
tre. Let  us  all  work  for  it,  for  how  can  it  be 
supposed  that  without  the  traditional  training, 
our  minds  are  ready  to  absorb  so  profound  a 
message  as  that  which  music  brings?  Let  us 
remember  art  is  a  rare  plant. 
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The  End  of  America's  Apprenticeship  in  Art 


THE  stuff  of  which  even  day  life  is 
made  is  dull,  drab,  prosaic,  some- 
times threadbare,  but  we  all  have 
our  castles  in  Spain  and  they  are  akin 
to  the  stars.  The  stage,  in  a  sense,  is 
the  castle  or  the  star.  It  is  realistic- 
enough  to  seem  real,  it  is  close  enough 
to  be  ours,  it  can  be  the  outlet  of  over- 
charged emotion,  the  peep-hole  through 
which  we  view  the  world,  with  a  pink 
light  deftly  attached,  and  it  may  be 
always  the  just-beyond  of  our  dreams. 
The  average  man  expresses  all  this 
when  he  says  he  does  not  want  to  be 
harrowed  at  the  play,  he  wants  to  be 
"taken  out  of  himself."  It  is  not  out 
of  himself,  it  is  into  the  inner  recesses 
of  himself  that  he  wants  to  be  led,  the 
place  where  optimism  reigns.  This  long- 
ing draws  the  public  to  exaggerated  sen- 
timental plays,  to  melodramas,  to  plays 
which  lie  on  the  border-line  of  possibil- 
ity and  fringe  the  mantle  of  the  real. 

A  tremendous  danger  has  inevitably 
threatened  the  art  of  the  stage.  The 
danger  that  its  colossal  appeal  be  used 
purely  for  purposes  of  reforming  some- 
thing or  someone,  or  that  its  appeal  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  uplift.  No 
cause  is  great  enough  to  justify  debas- 
ing the  drama,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
give  art  any  reason  to  exist  except  by 
itself  and  for  itself  purely  and  solely. 


Drama  and  Democracy 

By  GERTRUDE  VANDERB1LT  WHITNEY 


Edtcard  Sheldon 

fered  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  for  in 
it  there  was  no  light.  There  were  foreign 
schools  transplanted  intact.  Then  growing 
bolder,  we  rehashed,  reinterpreted,  readjusted 
foreign  ideas,  problems,  points  of  view,  and 
grafted  them  onto  our  soil.  The  French 
suited  us  best,  we  adopted  their  methods  and 


♦ 


Eugene  ft  alter 

A  madness  of  uncertainty  hangs,  like  the 
sword  of  Damocles,  over  our  heads.  What 
shalLwe  do  next?  Where  shall  we  go ?  With 
what  shall  we  now  be  clothed,  fed,  satisfied  ? 
We  are  not  like  the  lilies  of  the  field  and  we 
cannot  be  philosophical  as  they  are.  The  stage 
is  made  the  market-place  for  vending  the  goods 
of  dissatisfaction.  All  the  isms  and  ologies 
are  the  bane  of  dramatic  existence.  They 
spring  to  life  like  weeds  in  a  garden  not  suf- 
ficiently cared  for. 

The  beginning  of  the  dramatic  world  dif- 


Percy  Mackaye 

lines  in  drama  just  as  we  originally  did  in 
painting,  and  always  have  in  dress.  The 
style  was  becoming,  the  ready-made  garment, 
with  its  smartness,  its  air  of  grandeur,  suited 
us.  Finally  a  few  people  appeared,  spoken  of 
rather  derogatively  at  the  time,  who  laughed 
at  the  good  old  farmer  dressed  as  a  foreign 


peasant,  the  middle  class  problem  taken 
out  of  its  importance  into  the  unreality 
of  other  world  aristocracy,  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  something  new  began  to 
happen.  It  was  a  rather  exciting  some- 
thing new,  it  was  truly  a  mixed  ad- 
venture. 

The  Inst  American  playwrights  were 
interested  in  human  emotion,  elemental 
and  native.  And,  besides,  they  composed 
plays  eminently  constructed  for  the  foot- 
lights and  entirely  made  for  the  people 
who  would  see  them.  It  must  have  been 
with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  the  man  on  the 
street  greeted  the  simple  problem  which 
lie  was  now  to  encounter  when  he  went 
to  the  theatre.  The  distant,  elusive,  un- 
important-to-him  "sexual  struggle"  of 
the  French  dramatist  was  not  the  only 
form  of  recreation  to  be  found  on  the 
stage ! 

These  new  plays  embodied  homely 
actions  and  words.  They  obtained  often 
tremendous  effects  by  such  simple  mo- 
tives as  sentimentality,  tears  and  blood. 
Harrigan  and  Hart  were  their  first  in- 
augurators.  The  brush  work  which 
went  into  their  makeup  was  often  coarse, 
but  their  optimism  was  refreshing.  It 
is  real  people  who  take  their  places  on 
the  stage.  The  country  bumpkin,  the 
maltreated  maiden,  the  black-haired  ad- 
venturess, the  gambling  villain,  the  pie- 


Augustus  Thomas 

turesque  hero  pass  before  our  eyes — they  are 
a  part  of  life  so  close  as  almost  to  be  a  part 
of  our  own  life.  They  are  the  day  dreams 
that  are  just  within  our  reach;  they  are  life, 
a  pulse  of  its  beat.  Their  intrinsic  value  lay 
in  that  they  possessed  one  or  more  faithfully 
observed  characters,  usually  taken  from  coun- 
try life.  Their  plot  was  almost  negligible, 
purely  conventional,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  development  of  the  local  characters  and 
the  human  appeal,  would  in  themselves  not 
have  had  much  significance.  But  the  char- 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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PORTRAIT  OF  KATHERINE,  BY  EUGENE  SPEICHER 


0iV£  of  the  few  portraits  in  the  second  annual  exhibition  of  the 
New  Society  of  Artists,  which  opens  November  eighth,  this 
one  by  Eugene  Spcicher  will  interest  those  who  have  been  seeking 
through  the  roster  of  Awrican  portrait  painters  for  a  sensitive 
and  conscientious  brush.  Mr.  Spcicher  has  tempered  his  borrow- 
ings fro-'  Renoir  with  the  timidities  of  a  fundamental  integrity. 
He  is  a  fine  example  of  the  push  away  from  the  pyrotechnics  of 
Sargent,  which  has  lately  been  manifested  by  our  figure  painters. 
I  lis  color  has  none  of  the  full  maturity  of  Renoir's,  his  brush  none 
of  the  sophisticated  boldnesses  of  Sargent's.  Perhaps  he  is  a  typi- 
cal example  of  the  trend  of  the  more  serious  American  painting. 
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Figures  in  Etching 

With  an  Incidental  Reference  to  Mr.   W.  Lee  Hankey 


By  LAURENCE  HAGUE 

Pictures  courtesy  the  Mussman  Galleries 


ETCHING  in  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  or  so  has  busied  itself 
with  subjects  in  which  figures 
counted  only  as  designators  of  the  scale 
of  buildings,  as  uprights  in  flat  land- 
scapes or  as  spots  of  color.  Landscape 
and  architecture,  the  latter  more  than 
the  former,  has  predominated  as  subject 
matter.  To-day  there  appears  a  trend 
here  and  in  England  toward  the  figure. 
It  would  be  difficult  at  any  time  to  ex- 
plain how  English  workers  in  any 
graphic  medium  "could  keep  their  pro- 
ductions clear  of  the  human  figure. 
This  has  never  been  difficult  in  Amer- 
ica. The  Royal  Academy,  which  does 
more  reverence  to  the  taste  of  its  public 
than  our  National  Academy  of  Design, 
lias  always  aimed  to  give  it  pictures  in 
-which  a  story  interest 
might  hold  where  an  art 
interest  failed  to  hold. 

The  most  widely  recog- 
nized of  our  painters 
(Whistler  and  Sargent 
really  belong  to  Europe) 
"have  been  landscape  paint- 
ers, and  our  etchers  have 
dealt  in  architectural  sub- 
jects. John  Sloan  was  for 
a  long  time  an  isolated  ex- 
ception. He  has  in  men 
like  Arthur  B.  Davies, 
Kenneth  Hayes  Miller 
and  Mahonri  Young  a 
number  of  companions 
now,  but  none  who  repeat, 
as  he  does,  a  literary  Eng- 
lish tradition. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
of  the  English  etchers  who 
to  this  time  have  come  to 
fie  known  over  here  none 
was  so  literary  as  Sloan, 
the       American.  Mr. 

Brangwyn's  figure   things 
fiave  been   just  that,   just 
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Landscapes  by  Lee  Hankey 


figure  things,  arrangements  in  which 
figures  helped  to  break  sharp  contrasts 
of  light  and  shade,  to  vary  the  monot- 
ony of  great  planes,  to  lend  action  to 
lines.  As  human  beings  they  have  not 
counted  at  all.  Mr.  Muirhead  Bone, 
Mr.  D.  Y.  Cameron  and  Mr.  McFee 
have  introduced  figures  with  only  the 
slightest  reference  to  their  integrity  as 
human  beings. 

We  have  had  a  great  many  decora- 
tive landscapes  from  the  needle  of  Mr. 
W.  Lee  Hankey,  some  of  them  in  color. 
In  these,  for  the  most  part,  one  felt  that 
the  forms  of  trees  and  houses  and  fields, 
that  the  black  streak  of  a  river  counted 
no  more  as  such  than  did  the  decora- 
tively  useful  figures  in  Brangwyn's  bold 
and  brazen  machines.  Indeed  Mr. 
Hankey  for  a  long  time 
seemed  to  belong  to  that 
school  of  art  which  flour- 
ished in  Paris  in  the  early 
nineteen  hundreds  and 
speckled  the  Salons  with 
canvases  in  which  the  spot- 
ting of  masses  into  swing- 
ing arrangements  was  con- 
sidered of  more  importance 
than  the  explanation  of  the 
masses.  Trees,  as  an  ex- 
ample, might  suggest  trees 
generally ;  it  was  unneces- 
sary that  they  depict  them 
particularly. 

The  etchings  which  he 
has  recently  exhibited  here 
show  that  he  has,  for  the 
moment  at  least,  and  prob- 
ably definitely,  answered 
to  the  pull  of  the  English 
tradition  at  the  head  of 
which  is  William  Hogarth 
and  at  the  tail  such  minor 
tattlers  as  Orchardson, 
Collier  and  Richmond,  or 
Mr.  Dandy  Sadler. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


The  Weaver 


Vincent  and  the  Family  Heirlooms 

First  There  Was  Cezanne  and  Then  Gauguin  and  Now  Van  Gogh 

By  GUY  PENE  DU  BO  IS 
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ARTISTS,  like  dogs,  have  their  days — 
days  in  which  they  are  placed  upon  high 
pinnacles  and  admired  or  adored  from 
way  below  by  a  mass  of  submissive  enthusiasts 
never  so  happy  as  when  sent  to  their  knees. 
The  funniest  thing  about  art  is  not  the  artist. 
He  is  jumped  from  obscurity  into  the  thrones 
cf  the  mighty,  into  the  realm  of  genius  with- 
out  turning  so  much  as  a  hair. 

Perhaps  the  admiration  of  pictures  may  be 
resolved  into  an  admiration  of  personalities. 
Perhaps  the  intensity  so  generously  and  gen- 
erally described  as  the  main  attribute  of  Vin- 
cent Van  Gogh,  as  an  example,  is  a  reflection 
of  the  fact  of  his  suicide     Who  can  tell? 


The  exhibition  of  the  work  which  has  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  his  family,  held  at 
the  Montross  Gallery,  must  leave  the  most 
enthusiastic  admirers  of  Vincent — they  grow 
in  number  rapidly  this  year — in  some  doubt 
of  a  particular  aspect  of  the  ground  for  their 
enthusiasm.  Among  the  paintings  in  that  col- 
lection not  one  suggests  an  intensity  of  enough 


isolation  to  have  led  to  suicide.  The  man  is 
enjoying  the  world  as  he  paints  these  can- 
vases and  especially  a  world  of  art  which  gives 
color  to  many  of  his  impressions.  He  is  far 
from  isolation.  He  is  far  from  that  soul- 
eating  intensity  so  much  beloved  by  his  roman- 
tic biographers.  We  might  almost  conclude 
here,  knowing  less  of  his  history,  that  his  des- 
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perate  final   act  was  the   result  of   a   despair 
engendered  exclusively  by  impotence. 

Instead  of  finding  a  subjective  giant  march- 
ing roughshod  over  the  objectivities  of  nature, 
marching  thus  armed  with  a  formidable  vision, 
we  find  a  very  humble  little  man  seated  be- 
fore nature  with  every  faculty  open  to  that 
which  she  may  have  to  tell  him.  Every  fac- 
ulty, with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  or  even 
three,  which  have  been  closed  or  directed  by 
art  influences.  No  artist  is  ever  entirely  rid 
of  these.  Vincent  in  Holland  was  a  low- 
toned  painter,  in  France  he  became  an  Im- 
pressionist. It  is  difficult  to  decide  from  the 
evidences  of  this  collection  whether  he  ever 
successfully  ceased  being  an  Impressionist. 
The  most  convincing  of  his  canvases  have 
their  root  in  that  school  of  painting.  The 
later  ones,  which  seem  to  reach  further  tech- 
wiically,  do  not  carry  a  comparable  conviction. 
They  are  almost  empty  shells.  They  have 
the  fabric  of  a  dogma,  but  none  of  the  meat 
on  which  it  grew. 

I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  an  uninteresting 
collection.  It  is,  on-  the  contrary,  a  mighty 
.interesting  collection.  And  particularly  at 
this  time  when  the  star  of  Van  Gogh  is  in  the 
ascendant  popularly;  when,  indeed,  it  appears 
that  Cezanne,  Gauguin  and  Matisse  are,  this 
year  at  least,  to  make 
room  for  him,  are  to  be 
forced  to  make  room  for 
him.  The  art  public,  in 
its  consistent  fickleness, 
has  decreed  the  arrival 
of  his  turn.  He  will  on 
that  account  bear  a  very 
close  general  inspection. 
It  is  unfortunate  that 
that  cannot  very  well  be 
done  within  the  confines 
of  the  Montross  Gallery 
show. 

It  is  an  early  Van 
Gogh  that  we  view — the 
artist  in  the  making — a 
man  with  a  sensitive  and 
timid  brush,  in  some  in- 
stances, and  those  the 
most  successful,  and  in 
others  belaboring  his 
canvases  with  h  e  a  v  y 
swabs  of  paint,  bold 
loads  of  it,  which  very 
seldom  hide  the  want  of 
anything  comparable  to 
them  in  boldness  or 
*  might  of  message.  He 
shouts  things  in  these 
instances      that      should 


have  been  hardly  worth  the  weight  of  a  whisper. 

Indeed,  the  man  who  painted  the  postman, 
a  too  decorative  canvas  to  belong  to  Impres- 
sionism, is  a  man  who  has  lost  or  momentarily 
discarded  much  of  the  sensitiveness,  delicacy 
and  sobriety  which  informs  his  purely  realistic 
earlier  portrait  of  himself,  who  has  gone  wil- 
fully rather  than  naturally  or  progressively 
from  being  humble  to  being  arrogant.  We 
even  spy  a  stutter  in  the  arrogance,  a  want  of 
assurance,  a  weakness.  He  is  not  certain  of 
the  validity  of  the  pose  he  strikes.  He  won- 
ders a  little.  He  stumbles  a  lot.  But  he 
begins  to  be  the  Van  Gogh  which  the  world 
will  later  acclaim  as  a  contributor  to  the  sum 
of  its  knowledge.  He  is  no  longer  content  to 
receive  from  nature.  He  must  now  put  the 
conclusions  of  his  long  assimilation  into  con- 
crete shape.  Return  the  debt  with  interest. 
Still,  he  is  only  the  fledgling  of  the  man  who 
will  later  make  vivid  a  picture  of  the  dynamic 
forces  of  nature,  who  will  show  us  the  shoot- 
ing of  trees  toward  the  sky,  who  will  give  us 
an  almost  madly  energetic  conception  of  the 
push,  of  the  vitality  of  growth. 

He  is  making  marks  of  a  new  and  of  a 
different  character  in  two  or  three  of  these 
landscapes,  marks  which  are  in  the  style  of 
the  full-fledged  man,  but  which,  through  want 


Landscape 

of  potency,  fall  very  short  of  the  man.  This 
collection  was  shown  before  the  war  in  Mu- 
nich and  Cologne.  Could  it  be  that  the  more 
convincing  examples  of  the  later  work  have 
all  gone  from  it  into  the  collections  of  the 
assiduous  German  buyers  of  the  works  of  that 
modern  trinity,  Cezanne,  Gauguin  and  Van 
Gogh  ?  This  modernist  of  the  Montross 
show  is  not  comparable  to  Cezanne  and 
Gauguin.  (We  are  dealing  with  the  paintings.) 
Indeed,  he  would  appear  casually  to  contribute 
less  than  Matisse,  whose  translucent  color  has 
given  a  new  note  to  painting,  or,  at  least, 
accentuated  an  old  one.  The  Primitives  lose 
considerable  clarity  through  the  amber  veneer 
of  many  coats  of  varnish. 

The  drawings,  which  fill  an  entire  gallery, 
will  give  a  very  definite  or  a  very  intimate  con- 
ception of  the  force  and  patience  and  con- 
scientiousness of  the  man.  They  are  in  many 
styles  and  mediums.  They  show  the  progress 
of  the  man  toward  the  style  which  was  ulti- 
mately to  express  him.  He  borrowed  as  much 
from  art,  we  see  here,  as  he  did  from  nature. 
Some  of  the  interiors,  the  two  of  farm 
houses  especially,  might  have  come  out  of  the 
Hague  school ;  one,  the  weaver,  while  going 
much  less  into  the  literal  reproduction  of  a 
fact  still  suggests  those  stories  of  the  life  of 
Christ  drawn  in  water 
color  by  Tissot ;  others 
bring  us  to  certain  Ger- 
mans who  have  felt  that 
the  rendition  of  strength 
is  reached  through  the 
exaggeration  of  anatom- 
ical factors,  while 
through  the  collection  is 
to  be  found  a  constant  re- 
currence of  the  influence 
fJLj  >  of    Millet.      Apparently 

.  Sit"  'fl  t  the  man  who  liked  to  sign 
himself  simply  Vincent 
was  a  tireless  investiga- 
tor whose  humility  per- 
mitted the  honest  recep- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  influ- 
ences. 

Apparently  also,  as 
may  be  seen  in  such  a 
drawing  as  the  View  of 
Mt.  Major,  or  in  one  of 
willows  in  a  country  gar- 
den, it  was  when  he  for- 
got the  precedence  of  art 
and  devoted  himself  ex- 
clusively to  nature  that 
the  master  began  to  make 
his  appearance.  It  was 
here    he    found    himself. 
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Apollo  and  Daphne  by  Giambattista  Tiepolo 


A  portrait  drawing  by  Ingres 
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A  painting  from  the  love  idyl  Rinaldo  and  Armida,  by  Tiepolo 


The  Mender  by  Theodule  Goujon 
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Fashions  in  Public  Taste 
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THERE  is  probably  no  other  word  more 
frequently  used  in  discussions,  either 
written  or  oral,  about  art  than  "taste," 
and  there  is  probably  no  word  which  is  so 
difficult  to  define.  The  word  is  very  often 
employed  when  good  taste  is  meant,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  common  colloquial  expression 
describing  a  poorly  dressed  woman,  "she  has 
no  taste,"  and  far  too  frequently  taste  is  con- 
fused with  fashion,  as  when  one  describes  a 
house  furnished  in  "perfect  taste,"  when  the 
speaker  really  means  that  the  house  is  fur- 
nished in  the  current  fashion.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  set  up  standards  for  things  aesthetic, 
including  things  architectural,  and  to  say  that 
that  which  departs  from  these  standards  lacks 
taste,  and  that  which  conforms  to  them  is 
tasteful,  is  far  from  correct,  for  there  has 
never  been  a  period  in  art  in  general  or  in 
architecture  in  particular  when  good  and  bad 
were  not  commingled.  It  is  customary  to 
think  of  all  Victorian  work  as  having  been  in 
execrable  taste  and  it  is  probably  true  that 
during  this  time  the  proportion  of  ugly  things 
was  far  greater  than  at  any  other  historic 
period,  but  to  condemn  all  things  Victorian 
shows  lack  of  discrimination,  for  many  times 
articles  of  the  Victorian  period  showed  that 
indefinable  quality,  taste,  as  clearly  as  do  those 
of  the  Renaissance  of  today.  I  have  said  that 
the  Victorian  period  was  probably  bad  on  the 
whole,  instead  of  damning  it  completely,  for 
we  are  still  too  near  the  period  to  be  sure  that 
our  current  judgment  is  correct  and  not  liable 
to  reversal  by  the  generations  to  succeed  us. 

IT  so  happens  that  the  Victorian  period  is 
the  only  one  which  practically  everybody 
is  united  in  condemning,  just  as  practically 
everybody  today  regards  the  American  Colo- 
nial as  being  universally  good  quality,  and  yet 
I  doubt  whether  the  public  taste  of  the  two 
periods  differed  very  largely  in  degree.  It 
was  simply  that  the  fashions  of  the  two  periods 
were  entirely  unlike  and  the  great  mass  of 
the  public  followed  blindly  and  without  dis- 
crimination the  fashion,  rather  than  exercised 
their  taste. 

It  is  said  that  the  reasoning  powers  so 
proudly  claimed  by  the  human  race  as  distin- 
guishing them  from  the  brutes,  lie  dormant 
for  a  good  part  of  the  time  and  are  not  exer- 
cised by  the  average  individual  so  often  as 
once  a  week.  Our  daily  affairs  do  not  re- 
quire the  exercise  of  reason,  but  only  of 
knowledge;  the  knowledge,  for  example,  that 
if  we  leave  our  offices  at  five  o'clock  we  will 
have  time  to  get  the  five-fifteen  train  home; 
this  train  of  thought  is  no  different  from  that 
of  the  dog  who  has  learned  that  if  he  scratches 
at  the  door  long  enough,  his  master  will  let 
him  in ;  neither  is  an  exercise  of  reason.  In 
the  same  way,  the  woman  who  goes  to  a 
decorator's  and  buys  what  are  reputed  to  be 
antiques,  very  rarely  exercises  taste,  but  only 
conforms  to  fashion. 

EVEN  in  antiques,  fashions  change.  Per- 
sonally I  have  never  cared  for  the  gran- 
diose French  design  of  the  periods  of  Louis 
XIV  and  XV,  but  I  can  perceive  that  much 
of  the  design  is  beautiful  and  that  for  certain 
methods  of  living  it  is  appropriate.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  today  those  periods  are  out  of  favor 
and  the  person  who  furnishes  his  house  in  the 


style  of  Louis  XV  is  spoken  of  as  being  taste- 
less, or  if  there  is  a  shadow  of  ground  for 
the  suspicion,  is  regarded  as  "nouveau  riche." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  person  who  buys  old 
Italian  furniture  or  old  Spanish  furniture  or 
old  English  furniture,  or  even  all  three,  and 
furnishes  with  them  alone,  is  regarded  as 
being  tasteful  in  the  extreme.  The  quality 
of  design  of  the  articles  thus  does  not  seem 
to  enter  very  greatly  into  the  public  opinion 
of  what  is  good  taste. 

Everyone  will  remember  that  eight  or  ten 
years  ago  Mission  furniture  was  all  the  rage 
and  Mission  houses  were  thought  to  be  the 
last  word  in  cottage  design.  Extraordinary 
sentiment !  Today  the  Mission  style  is  as  dead 
as  the  Victorian  and  I  know  of  nothing  which 
will  damn  a  newcomer  in  a  town  more  com- 
pletely than  to  say  that  his  house  is  furnished 
in  the  Mission  style.  This  is  not  fair  to  the 
period,  which  did  have  as  its  basis  a  sound 
bit  of  reason,  namely,  that  furniture  should 
be  solidly  constructed  and  able  to  stand  con- 
siderable wear  and  tear.  We  have  also  to 
remember  that  we  owe  to  the  Mission  move- 
ment one  very  great  debt — the  education  of 
the  public  to  realize  that  a  piano  finish  on 
golden  oak  and  a  cherry-stained  mahogany  did 
not  take  the  place  of  good  design,  and  that 
soft  tones  and  dull  finishes  were  more  valu- 
able in  bring  out  the  grains  of  woods  than 
varnish  shined  up  like  a  nigger's  heel. 

ARCHITECTS  are  inclined  at  times  to 
believe  themselves  the  sole  representatives 
of  a  nation's  taste,  and  that  those  who  fail  to 
agree  with  them  are  Philistines  to  a  degree. 
I  wonder  if  during  the  Gothic  period  the 
architects  of  the  cathedrals  which  we  so  much 
admire,  felt  that  the  wealthy  men  of  their 
day  who  persisted  in  living  in  what  remained 
of  old  Roman  villas  were  Philistines.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  they  thus  thought,  and  yet 
it  is  amazing  that  the  public  taste  which  could 
produce  the  Gothic  cathedrals  so  completely 
failed  to  preserve  the  relics  of  Roman  art  so 
profusely  strewn  about  Europe.  We  are  ac- 
customed, through  what  I  imagine  to  be  false 
sentiment,  to  regard  the  mediaeval  builders  as 
giants  in  design,  and  the  public,  which  con- 
tributed money  and  labor  to  putting  these  con- 
ceptions into  concrete  form,  as  being  univer- 
sally tasteful.  Yet  I  cannot  believe  that  any 
community  which  would  submit  to  the  use  of 
the  Roman  amphitheatre  at  Nimes  as  a  quarry 
could  have  been  composed  of  people  of  very 
great  public  taste.  Likewise  in  Roman  times, 
I  think  it  was  fashion  rather  than  taste  which 
led  to  the  imitation  of  the  Greek  forms  of 
architecture,  and  since  then  everything  Greek 
was  regarded  as  being  the  acme  of  -perfection, 
there  must  have  existed  in  Rome  the  same 
blind  worship  of  Greek  furniture  and  Greek 
art  that  is  today  our  attitude  toward  the 
Renaissance;  and  just  as  the  Romans  despised 
the  Etruscan,  so  do  we  despise  the  Victorian. 
Our  modern  architects  hear  over  and  over 
again  that,  with  all  their  knowledge  of  things 
past,  they  should  far  surpass  the  designers  of 
the  Classic  age  or  of  the  Gothic  period  or  of 
the  Renaissance,  and  I  think  the  public  as  a 
whole  is  inclined  to  feel  a  scornful  surprise  that 
we  are  not  able  to  achieve  more  greatly.  It  is, 
after  all,  rather  surprising  that  each  generation 
does  not  surpass   the  preceding  one   in   sheer 


ability,  yet  such  is  the  fact,  not  in  architec- 
ture alone,,  but  in  every  creative  work.  One 
of  our  foremost  archaeologists  has  said  that 
there  probably  never  existed  a  race  which  was 
intellectually  the  equal  of  the  Greeks  of  the 
fourth  century  B.C.,  for  a  country  with  a 
population  of  a  poor  half  million  produced 
twelve  men  so  eminent  that  the  world  since 
has  not  produced  another  dozen  who  were 
mentally  their  equals,  and  the  achievements 
of  these  Greeks  were  not  in  only  a  single  line, 
for  they  included  a  mathematician  like  Euclid, 
a  philosopher  like  Plato,  and  a  sculptor  like 
Praxiteles.  I  do  not  believe  that  our  archi- 
tects compare  less  favorably  with  those  of  the 
past  than  do  our  mathematicians  or  our  phi- 
losophers. The  Greeks  honored  their  paint- 
ers, sculptors  and  architects  as  they  are  never 
honored  today,  not  so  much,  I  think,  because 
of  any  difference  in  human  nature,  as  because 
the  Greeks  had  so  little  with  which  to  com- 
pare the  works  of  their  men.  It  must  have 
been  obvious  to  every  Greek  that  the  Erec- 
thian  at  Athens  was  a  far  better  gateway 
than  the  portal  at  Mykenai,  and  as  the  aver- 
age in  building  in  Greece  was  of  the  rudest 
possible  description,  the  temple  of  the  Par- 
thenon was  almost  without  a  competitor.  In 
our  time  very  lovely  works  of  art  pass  unseen 
by  the  many  and  unnoticed  except  by  the  few, 
not  because  public  taste  is  worse,  but  because 
our  great  buildings  are  not,  as  a  rule,  build- 
ings for  the  public  use  or  entertainment  and 
we  have  no  proprietary  feeling  for  them. 

( 

THE  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  art  of  our 
own  time  is  not  to  my  mind  as  important 
an  indication  of  the  state  of  public  taste  as 
is  the  lack  of  discrimination  in  praising  all 
works  of  the  times  which  have  preceded  ours. 
Colonial  furniture,  while  perhaps  not  the  most 
sought  after  of  all  types  of  antique  furniture, 
is  still  sufficiently  in  vogue  to  illustrate  the 
point  I  wish  to  make.  Immediately  succeed- 
ing Colonial  time,  during  the  transition  period 
from  Colonial  to  Victorian,  there  was  made 
a  great  deal  of  mahogany  furniture  that  is 
miserable  in  design,  heavy  and  clumsy  beyond 
that  of  the  Mission  period ;  and  yet  this  fur- 
niture, labeled  as  Colonial,  is  bought  nearly 
as  eagerly  and  at  prices  entirely  comparable 
with  the  real  Colonial.  Nor  can  this  be  ex- 
plained on  the  ground  of  the  collector's  in- 
stinct, for  this  so-called  American  Empire 
furniture  has  little  value  to  the  collector. 
Much  furniture  is,  of  course,  purchased  for 
collections  purely  because  of  its  oddity  or  be- 
cause of  some  historical  fact  in  connection 
with  its  manufacture,  although  it  is  not  use- 
ful as  furniture  and  is  ugly  in  design.  With 
the  collector  I  have  no  quarrel,  providing  that 
he  does  not  assert  that  beauty  is  a  concomitant 
of  rarity,  for  the  collector  is  a  person  in  a 
different  frame  of  mind,  at  least  as  regards  his 
hobby,  from  the  normal  human  being.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  wealthy  man  who  knows 
little  about  art  works  of  any  kind  and  who 
buys  any  old  piece  simply  because  it  is  old, 
is  the  man  who  makes  a  bigger  mistake  than 
the  chauffeur  who  goes  out  and  buys  good, 
strong,  ugly  golden  oak  chiffoniers  and  bed- 
steads, for  the  chauffeur  buys  utility,  whereas 
the  rich  man  spends  uselessly. 

I    have   said    that   the   fashion   of    the    mo- 
ment is  for   Italian   furniture  and  objects  of 
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art.  I  wonder  how  many  people  who  buy 
old  Italian  furniture  know  anything  about 
the  periods  in  Italian  art,  or  to  how  many 
of  them  it  has  occurred  that  just  as  there  are 
periods  in  Colonial  and  periods  in  English 
work,  there  were  periods  in  Italian?  Much 
of  the  Italian  woik  is  unquestionably  very 
beautiful,  even  of  the  ugh  and  degraded  ba- 
roque, although  Russell  Sturgis,  in  his  "His- 
tory of  Architecture,"  defines  baroque  as 
being  "in  bad  taste  because  excessive."  I  be- 
lieve that  taste,  to  be  really  taste,  must  be 
catholic ;  one  must  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
good  in  every  style  and  to  condemn  the  bad. 
By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  one  should  have 
no  preference  as  to  style,  for  no  two  individ- 
uals have  the  same  likes  or  dislikes.  We  men 
agree  reasonably  well  as  to  whether  a  girl  is 
or  is  not  pretty,  although  her  beauty  may  have 
no  appeal  to  us  whatever;  so  with  architecture 
or  any  other  art,  we  may  like  English  work 
or  French  work  or  Italian  work  the  best,  but 
we  should  be  able  to  tell  whether  work  in  the 
other  styles  is  good  or  not.  Of  course,  habi- 
tude has  much  to  do  with  our  feeling.  It 
is  difficult  for  a  European  to  see  much  beauty 
in  a  negress,  yet  unquestionably  there  are 
standards  of  beauty  as  positive  and  as  definite 
in  that  race  as  in  the  Caucasian.  I  would 
not  say  that  the  public  taste  among  the  negroes 
is  inferior  to  ours — it  is  simply  a  different 
variety  of  taste. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  easy  to  be- 
come accustomed  to  things  which  are  positively 
ugly  if  there  is  no  object  of  quality  with  which 
to  compare  them,  or  if  the  public  taste  is 
sufficiently  debased  to  actually  prefer  ugly 
things  to  good.  I  have  been  in  several  cities 
where  everyone  I  have  met,  knowing  that  I 
was  an  architect,  has  asked  me  if  I  did  not 
like  certain  buildings;  which  I  found  at  times 
to  be  extremely  embarrassing,  for  the  build- 
ings were  only  expensive  and  not  in  the  least 
beautiful.    On  the  other  hand,  buildings  which 


I  have  pointed  out  to  the  people  in  these  towns 
as  being  the  sort  of  thing  I  liked  had  appar- 
ently passed  unnoticed,  for  they  were  too 
plain,  too  simple  or  too  inexpensive  to  attract 
attention,  and  because  they  were  out  of  fash- 
ion in  those  towns,  were  condemned  unthink- 
ingly. Of  course,  I  felt  that  1  was  right  ami 
they  were  wrong,  for  each  one  of  us  believes 
himself  to  be  a  person  of  infallible  taste  ami 
that  those  who  disagree  with  him  have  mine. 
Each  of  us  should  continue  so  to  feel,  ami  out 
be  willing  to  surrender  his  opinion  to  that 
even  of  trained  artists,  providing  that  his  taste- 
is  founded  upon  his  instinct  for  what  is  cor- 
rect, and  not  upon  fashion  or  cost. 

AS  soon  as  we  Americans  arrive  at  that 
happy  stage  where  we  will  really  think 
for  ourselves  in  art  matters,  we  will  set  up 
a  new  and  very  high  standard  of  public  taste. 
So  long  as  we  consider  values  in  terms  of 
dollars,  or  taste  in  terms  of  fashion,  we  will 
arrive  nowhere.  Fortunately  the  fashion  of 
the  day  is,  in  the  opinion  of  most  trained 
artists  who  are  reasonably  familiar  with  the 
products  of  the  past  and  are  able  to  discrim- 
inate between  them,  one  which  is  thoroughly 
in  the  right  direction  and  almost  amounts  to 
good  public  taste.  This  fashion  may  educate 
the  nation  to  a  real  appreciation  of  the  values 
in  art;  although,  since  it  is  founded  very 
largely  on  somewhat  unreasoning  worship  of 
one  or  two  old  styles  which  happen  to  be 
good,  it  is  quite  possible  that  our  current 
fashion  may  be  succeeded  by  one  which  is  as 
bad  as  this  is  deserving.  Public  taste  in  this 
country  is  led  to  some  extent  by  the  artists, 
but  only  as  they  may  be  able  to  interest  their 
clients,  and  in  the  final  analysis  the  public 
taste  of  the  nation  is  set  by  the  very  wealthy. 
I  think  the  careless  buying  of  the  rich,  whether 
it  be  the  services  of  an  architect,  or  a  piece 
of  Italian  needlework,  does  more  harm  to  the 
public  taste  than  can  the  work  of  any  archi- 


tect or  any  painter.  On  the  other  hand,  a  just 
appreciation  and  a  catholic  taste  among  the 
wealthiest  of  the  American  will  in  the  end 
be  reflected  down  to  the  very  poorest,  and  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  public  taste 
of  a  country  is  composed  of  the  opinions  of 
poor  and  rich  alike.  In  the  Colonial  town 
there  were  practically  no  ugly  buildings — 
there  were  mediocre  buildings  and  beautiful 
buildings — anil  because  there  was  only  one 
style,  with  which  everyone  was  thoroughly 
familiar  and  which  everyone  had  learned  at 
least  to  some  extent  to  appreciate,  there  was 
small  chance  to  go  wrong.  Today  our  cities 
and  suburban  communities  are  heterogeneous 
collections  of  imitation  of  architecture  from 
all  known  sources,  and  the  problem  of  edu- 
cating the  public  taste  to  appreciate  good 
English  design  and  good  Colonial  design  and 
good  French  design  and  good  Italian  design 
is  infinitely  more  difficult  than  was  the  prob- 
lem in  Colonial  times  especially,  and  it  is  un- 
likely that  any  of  the  buildings  are  really  good 
exponents  of  the  styles  which  they  profess  to 
represent. 

THE  tendency  of  the  present  age  seems  to 
be  less  toward  novelty  than  used  to  be 
the  case,  but  even  so  the  novel  is  very  often 
acclaimed  as  beautiful,  just  as  the  exact  dupli- 
cation of  an  old  English  manor  house,  worm- 
holes,  bad  design  and  all,  is  considered  beau- 
tiful. It  seems  almost  hopeless  to  expect, 
under  these  conditions,  that  the  standard  of 
our  public  taste  can  be  very  high,  and  yet  I 
believe  that  it  is  steadily  improving,  in  spite  of 
all  these  things. 

I  hope  for  a  time  in  the  not  very  distant 
future  when  the  American  public  may  have 
sufficient  knowledge  to  discuss  the  achievements 
of  Charles  Piatt  and  Cass  Gilbert  with  the 
same  intelligence  with  which  it  now  discusses 
the  works  of  Eddie  Collins  and  Babe  Ruth 
and  others  of  similar  character. 


M 


Two  pictures  taken  by  the  Red  Cross  showing  details  of  the  old  French  church  at  Perigueux  built  by  the  early  Venetians 
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Gardening  in  the  Sky 

The  Landscape  and  Architectural  Possibilities  of  Undeveloped  Roof  Areas 


WHEN  they  built  the  Hanging  Gar- 
dens of  Babylon,  which  history  in- 
scribed as  one  of  the  Seven  Wonders 
of  the  World,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
builders  had  not  at  their  disposal  the  en- 
gineering  and  constructive  facilities  which  are 
ours  today,  and  also  that  real  estate  values  in 
ancient  Babylon  did  not  even  approximate 
those  of  our  larger  metropolitan  centers  to- 
day. 

The  answer  is  that  we  are  neglecting  a  rich 
possibility  in  failing  to  make  use  of  the  vast 
undeveloped  roof  areas  of  our  great  cities,  not 
only  in  the  instance  of  dwellings,  but  of  com- 
mercial buildings  as  well.  It  is  true  that  cer- 
tain hotels  have  devised  roof-gardens  which 
attract  visitors  from  near  and  far,  and  that  at 
least  one  large  metropolitan  public  school 
utilizes  its  roof  for  a  recreation  and  drill 
ground  for  the  pupils. 

So  much  more,  however,  might  be  accom- 
plished on  small  as  well  as  large  roof  areas. 
This  is  admirably  illustrated  in  the  accom- 
panying photographs  of  a  roof  in  Brooklyn. 
Here  is  an  instance  of  imagination  and  in- 
genuity inspiring  architecture.  And  how  beau- 
tifully simple  it  is!  It  is  so  gracefully 
achieved  that  to  many  it  may  even  seem  ob- 
vious, and  occasion  wonderment  that  there  are 
not  more  such  delightful  oases  in  the  urban 
desert  of  barren  roof-tops. 

Here  is  charm  and  romance  and  seclusion, 
a  real  retreat  from  the  city's  many  crudities. 
You  can  have  ever-loved,  picturesque  Italy, 
old  Spain,  or  a  bit  of  Algiers  on  your  own 
housetop.  And  the  adaptability  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese  gardens  to  small  areas  unfolds 
infinite  possibilities.  When  an  entire  land- 
scape may  be  designed,  by  the  most  artful 
utilization  of  scale,  to  occupy  a  porcelain  bowl 
no  larger  than  a  handkerchief — think  of  the 
delightful  Eastern  garden  you  may  contrive 
upon  a  city^  roof-top. 

Although  the  Ritz  Hotel  in  New  York  is 
not  a  large  building,  and  the  area  occupied  by 
:ts  Japanese  garden  is  relatively  small,  yet  you 
sit  at  tea  beneath  a  straw  thatch,  and  hear  a 
running  brook,  which  tinkles  under  minia- 
ture bridges  and  between  old  stone  lanterns, 


and  you  are  tar  away  from  the  time  and  fact 
of  a  great  Occidental  metropolis. 

The  roof-garden  which  is  illustrated  on  this 
page  can  be  accepted  as  unusually  well  done, 
because  it  has  not  yet  achieved  the  softening 
and  aging  charm  of  fully  grown  vines  and 
planting.      It   stands    forth    a   beautiful   thing, 


Entrance  hall  in  the  apartment  connected  with 
the  Spanish  roof  garden 

on  the  sheer  merit  and  ingenuity  of  its  archi- 
tecture. 

Certainly  the  quaint  tower  and  stairway 
at  one  corner  is  a  delightful  device,  and  the 
covered  arched  loggia,  with  its  tiled  roof,  is  as 
appropriate  for  roof-architecture  as  it  is  charm- 
ing in  itself. 

While  the  secret  of  all  good  architectural 
design  is  scale,  nowhere  is  this  essential  ele- 
ment so  important  as  in  designing  a  roof  treat- 


ment such  as  this.  Here,  within  a  very 
definitely  limited  area,  there  is  suggestion  of 
considerable  space,  and  also  of  the  large  ex- 
terior  aspect  of  full-sized  buildings  flanking 
an  open  courtyard.  To  handle  such  a  problem 
as  this  is  to  design  with  excellent  sureness  in 
scale,  and  both  architect  and  owner  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  having  achieved  an  unusually 
successful  thing. 

For  a  great  many  reasons  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  publication  of  so  successful  a  piece 
of  roof-architecture  will  send  many  a  build- 
ing owner  out  upon  his  roof-top  to  visualize 
its  latent  possibilities.  Water-tanks  and  ele- 
vator shaft-houses  can  always  be  picturesque 
towers,  and  the  roof  area  itself  is  only  waiting 
to  be  laid  out  in  tiled  walks  and  flower  beds, 
with  pergolas,  pavilions,  garden  furniture, 
sun-dials  and  all  the  delightful  garden  things 
which  now  are  so  unnecessarily  far  away  from 
the  dweller  in  the  crowded,  gray  city. 

Indeed,  it  has  come  to  be  a  part  of  the  ro- 
mance of  this  city,  that  the  most  intimate, 
which  may  be  to  say  the  most  revealing  parts 
of  it,  psychologically  or  philosophically,  are 
hidden  away  from  the  eyes  of  the  casual  ob- 
server. Only  in  the  most  congested  parts  of 
Manhattan,  the  populations  of  which  overlap 
the  buildings  designed  to  house  them,  do  we 
get  any  sort  of  contact  with  its  family  life. 
That  life  in  the  richer  sections,  which  at  least 
outwardly  are  the  most  Puritan  sections,  will 
never  be  subjected  to  public  observation,  never 
entirely.  But  we  have  learned  since  the  war 
that  even  in  the  big  European  cities,  or,  to  be 
more  specific,  in  that  American  idol,  Paris,  a 
great  deal  of  the  life  of  the  people  is  carried 
on  outdoors. 

Part  of  the  joy  of  eating  and  drinking  upon 
the  terraces  of  Paris  cafes  rests  in  that  they 
are  vantage  points  for  the  observation  of  pass- 
ing people,  of  the  life  of  the  city.  Roofs  offer 
no  such  view  of  the  human  comedy.  But  it  is 
probably  not  too  great  a  flight  of  imagination 
to  suppose  that,  with  the  progress  of  aero- 
planes, there  will  be  born  a  public  on  which  the 
eyes  of  the  roof  dwellers  may  feast,  and  also, 
that  the  decoration  of  the  roofs  will  inevitably 
follow  the  arrival  of  that  public. 


<' 


t 


A  delightful  suggestion  of  old  Spain  or  picturesque  Italy  is  achieved 
in  this  relatively  small  roof  area 


A   tile-roofed  loggia  closes  one  end  of  this  highly  imaginative  and         4 
romantic  roof  garden 
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Many  Periods  Contribute  to  Modern  Taste 


Photographs  courtesy  Urn     \   French  Company,   Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Tp  !\GIJSll  Jacobean  oak  dresser  of  the  If  elsh  t\pe.  Such 
a  piece  held  the  household  pewter  of  landed  English  fam- 
ilies during  the  early  Seventeenth  Century.  Carefully 
"antiqued"  by  Softening  the  sharp  edges  and  producing  little 
irregularities  of  surface,  it  has.  in  addition  to  the  careful  join- 
ery, a  mellow  atmosphere  and  the  soft  patina  of  Seventeenth 
Century  oak.  The  tuo  oak  side  chairs  are  of  the  same  type 
and  period  and  are  a  portion  of  a  most  interesting  dining-room 
suite.  The  embroidered  curtains  done  in  crenel  wools  are  re- 
productions in  design  and  effect  of  that  type  of  needlework 
that  uas  in  vogue  in  England  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
through  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  As  a  modern  product,  they 
become  a  beautiful  accessory  for  the  correctly  appointed 
Jacobean  room 


/~\  N  the  left,  painted  console  and  mirror. 
^-^  A  fine  application  of  Italian  Renaissance 
detail  to  modern  design.  The  predominating 
colors  are  blue  and  rich  deep  cream,  with 
such  enlivening  touches  as  in  the  faded  scar- 
let of  the  carved  drapery  on  the  mirror 
frame.  The  entire  piece  is  finished  with  an 
antique  crackle.  Taking  the  entire  breakfast 
suite,  vf  which  these  pieces  are  a  part,  or  the 
virions  separate  units,  as  the  above  console, 
they  are  all  pieces  of  striking  beauty,  fine 
design   and  careful  workmanship 


/")  !\  the  right  a  late  Georgian  commode  of 
^'f/te  type  introduced  into  England  by  the 
Adam  brothers  and  executed  by  such  crafts- 
men as  1'ergolesi  and  Cipriatii.  The  vase  is 
painted  a  warm  Sienna  with  flowers  in  nat- 
ural tones.  The  entire  surface  is  enriched 
and  made  interesting  by  a  fine,  evenly  dis- 
tributed crackle.  The  chair  of  the  French 
Regency  shows  a  refinement  of  the  Louis 
XV  type.  The  frame  is  of  maplewood  cov- 
ered with  needlepoint  fabric  and  finished 
with   finely  set   brass   tacks 


* 


The  davenport  in  this  grouping  is  covered  in  Jacobean  wool  tapestry; 
above  it  is  a  portrait  by  Frances  Greenman 


Jacobean  oak  dresser  showing  details  of  Elizabethan  carving  and  a  pair 
of  contemporary  oak  side  chairs 
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Decorating  the  Apartment 

The  Advantages  of  the  "Co-operative"  Apartment  Plan 

By  EMIL  BAUMGARTEN 


NED  WEATHERBY  and  his  charm- 
ing wife  had  motored  over  to  our 
country  place  to  spend  the  week-end, 
and  1  was  delighted  to  hear  that  they  had 
just  purchased  an  apart- 
ment in  one  of  the  large 
"co-operative"  apartment 
houses  that  have  recently 
become  so  popular  among 
New  York  residents. 

"My  dear  Robert,"  said 
Mrs.  Weatherby,  "what  a 
problem  it  is  to  decorate 
and  furnish  an  apartment 
and  to  achieve  a  really 
artistic  interior,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  it  a  home 
that  is  livable!  I  have 
given  the  matter  a  great 
deal  of  thought  and  study 
since  we  decided  to  buy 
the  apartment,  as  we  are, 
of  course,  anxious  to  make 
it  very  beautiful  and  just 
as  comfortable  as  our 
country  house.  We  shall 
certainly  want  your  ad- 
vice and,  as  they  have  just 
completed  the  building,  all 
that  we  need  now  is  your 
'magic  wand'  to  transform 
our  apartment  into  a  real  home.  Ned  and 
I  have  a  hazy  mental  picture  of  how  it  is  to 
look  when  finished,  but  we  would  not  attempt 
to  work  out  the  details  ourselves,  with  the 
dire   results  that  would   be  sure   to   follow." 

I  was  keenly  interested 
and  promised  to  inspect 
the  apartment  the  follow- 
ing day.  In  the  mean- 
time, during  Mrs.  Weath- 
erby's  visit,  I  gained  a 
very  fair  idea  of  its  size 
and  arrangement. 

"Do  you  know,  Rob- 
ert," she  said,  "owning  it 
in  this  way,  we  do  not  feel 
that  it  is  an  apartment  at 
all ;  and  you  have  no  idea 
what  a  satisfaction  it  is 
to  know  that  we  do  not 
have  to  take  a  lease  and 
then  worry  about  its  re- 
newal in  a  few  years. 
Many  of  the  apartments 
in  the  building  have  fifteen 
to  twenty  rooms,  but  ours 
is  a  smaller  one.  You  en- 
ter a  small  hall  from  the 
elevator,  and  then  pass 
into  the  long  gallery.  The 
salon,  dining-room  and  li- 
brary are  located  on  the 
same  side  of  the  gallery, 
with  the  bed  chambers,  dressing-rooms,  baths, 
etc.,  at  the  end  of  the  gallery  and  at  right  an- 
gles to  it.  This  arrangement,  you  see,  makes 
all  the  rooms  outside  ones  and  insures  us  light 
and  air." 

The  next  morning  I  visited  the  apartment 
with  Mrs.  Weatherby  and  found  that  she 
had  not  in  the  least  over-estimated  the  possi- 
bilities of  making  it  most  attractive.  We 
spent  considerable  time  going  over  the  treat- 
ment of  each  room,  developing  Mrs.  Weather- 
by's  own  ideas  and  deciding  in  a  general  way 


on  color  schemes,  "periods,"  etc.  One  of  my 
designers  was  with  us,  and  after  the  discus- 
sion he  returned  to  the  studio  to  reduce  the 
suggestions    to    paper,    with    the    help    of    our 


The  salon  is  truly  catholic  in  its  decoration 

library  and  collection  of  sketches,  so  that  stud- 
ies embodying  our  ideas  could  be  submitted  as 
soon  as  possible. 

We  decided   that  the  bed  chambers,    Mrs. 
Weatherbv's     boudoir     and     the     bathrooms 


The  Louis  XVI  dining-room  has  a  feeling  of  hospitality 

should  all  be  done  in  the  French  taste,  as 
Mrs.  Weatherby  agreed  with  me  that  for  in- 
timate rooms  this  style  presents  the.  greatest 
possibilities. 

In  her  own  boudoir,  the  walls  were  to  be 
painted  a  rich  apricot  color,  heavily  glazed — 
"rust  color,"  let  us  say — with  applied  mould- 
ings picked  out  in  cream.  As  an  overdoor 
decoration  leading  to  the  bedroom,  we  found 
later  on  in  our  studio  a  charming  Grissaille 
painting  that  was  just  the  thing.  A  putty- 
colored   carpet   for  the  floor,  over  which  we 


could  place  an  antique  Aubusson  rug  and  a 
small  Chinese  rug,  treasures  purchased  by 
Mrs.  Weatherby  in  Paris  some  years  ago — 
and  we  had  completed  the  room  underfoot. 
Blue  taffeta  silk  'was  se- 
lected for  inside  window- 
curtains  and  ecru  net  for 
the  glass  curtains.  We 
furnished  the  room  with 
a  chaise  longue  covered 
with  blue  silk ;  a  three- 
fold screen  in  blue  and 
cream  broche ;  an  antique 
marqueterie  commode  and 
secretaire;  a  painted  desk 
chair  with  canne  seat  and 
back ;  several  painted  arm- 
chairs covered  in  blue  and 
cream  striped  silk;  a 
painted  slipper  cabinet 
with  glass  shelves;  and  a 
marqueterie  bookcase, 
with  long  French  doors 
filled  with  a  light  wire 
grill,  through  which  could 
be  seen  the  beautiful  bind- 
ings of  books  representing 
a  life-long  collection. 
And  now  the  walls — to 
hang  a  pair  of  antique 
flower  paintings,  framed 
very  simply,  and  a  number  of  original  French 
color  prints  by  Janinet  and  Debucourt,  was 
the  natural  solution.  Interesting  lamps  with 
simple  shades  and  wall  fixtures  provided  with 
wax  candles  gave  a  quaint  and  homelike  at-  -^ 
mosphere,  and  Mrs.  ^* 
Weatherby  was  to  com- 
plete the  room  with  small 
objects  of  her  own  indi- 
vidual selection. 

For  the  main  bedroom, 
we  decided  on  light  blue 
glazed  walls,  with  cream 
mouldings,  and  apricot- 
colored  taffeta  for  window 
draperies.  The  bed  and 
canopy  Mrs.  Weatherby 
had  bought  from  us  years 
before  and  required  mere- 
ly to  be  repainted  and  re- 
made. For  furniture — a 
marqueterie  night  table 
with  a  marble  top,  a 
slipper  chair  in  needle- 
work, a  pair  of  inlaid 
tulip  wood  commodes  and 
a  painted  dressing  table 
with  a  triplicate  mirror 
framed  in  tortoise  shell. 
This  dressing  table  was  to 
be  so  developed  as  to  add 
charm  to  the  room  rather 
than  to  be  of  service,  one 
of  the  latter  class  being  reserved  for  the  large 
bathroom.  Ample  closets  had  been  provided 
by  the  builders,  containing  sliding  trays,  boot 
racks,  spaces  for  hats,  canes  and  umbrellas, 
hanging  space  for  a  large  wardrobe,  etc.  Later, 
I  also  found  for  this  room  a  charming  little 
antique  prie-dieu,  which  pleased  Mrs.  Weath- 
erby very  much. 

In  the  bathroom  we  showed  the  walls  pan- 
eled in  wood  and  painted  a  warm  cream  color. 
The  floor  was  to  be  of  tile  of  a  large  design,     * 
and  several  small  antique  hook  rugs  with  pas- 
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tel  colorings  were  selected.  All  metal  fittings 
were  to  be  bronze  finished ;  and  here  was  to  be 
the  real  dressing  table,  with  pedestal  ends  con- 
taining drawers  and  a  glass  top,  with  a  large 
triplicate  mirror  on  the  wall. 

A  day  or  two  later,  Mrs.  Weatherby  called 
at  our  showrooms,  and  1  took  her  up  to  our 
"English  Floor,"  where  we  found  many  sug- 
gestions for  the  library,  and  where  she  was 
able  to  choose  a  number  of  pieces,  and  also  de- 
cided to  have  reproductions  made  of  some  of 
the  antiques.  Other  objects  in  our  collection 
helped  us  to  elaborate  the  scheme  which  we 
had  agreed  upon,  and  in  the  tapestry  gallery 
we  found  a  panel,  most  appropriate  for  the 
salon  as  a  companion  piece  to  the  one  which 
Mrs.  Weatherbv  already  possessed  and  planned 
to  use  in  the  apartment. 

"Well,"  Robert,"  she  said,  as  she  was  leav- 
ing, "I  feel  that  we  are  pretty  well  launched. 
I  have  been  looking  forward  to  this  morning 
and  have  enjoyed  it  all  ever  so  much." 

Our  sketches  and  plans  for  the  main  rooms 
were  quickly  made  and  discussed,  and  the  work 
of  decorating  the  apartment  was  soon  under 
way.  On  the  day  that  we  were  completing  our 
work  I  dropped  in  to  see  that  all  was  in  or- 
der; and  the  picture  that  greeted  me  was  in- 
deed charming.  The  gallery  was  entirely  fin- 
ished and  had  developed  most  successfully. 
Our  problem  here  had  been  to  provide  a  suit- 
able background  for  a  large  Sixteenth  Century 
tapestry  with  small  scale  figures,  which  Mrs. 
Weatherbv  had  greatly  admired,  and  a  pair 
of  architectural  paintings  by  Paninni,  and  we 
solved  it  by  finishing  the  walls  in  rough  plas- 
ter of  a  pinkish  stone  color,  after  the  Italian 
manner,  and  providing  an  interesting  cassetted 
ceiling.  The  doors  were  of  walnut,  in  a  sim- 
ple and  dignified  panel  design,  with  arched 
heads ;  and  the  floor  was  of  stones,   random- 


In  the  library,  I  found  our  upholstery  fore- 
man superintending  the  hanging  of  draperies, 
and  my  assistant  was  arranging  the  furniture 
and  adding  the  finishing  touches  to  the  room. 
"Don't  you  think,  sir,"  he  asked,  "that  Mrs. 
Weatherbv  will  be  pleased  with  this?  For  my 
part,  1  think  it's  about  as  nice  a  library  as  we 
have  done  for  some  time."  I  quite  agreed 
with  him.  A  visit  in  England  the  previous 
year  determined   Mrs.   Weatherbv  on  a  Geor- 


desk,  a  needlework  sofa,  a  pair  of  needlework 
armchairs,  a  walnut  day  bed  and  a  Queen 
Anne  wing  chair,  completed  the  ensemble. 
Finishing  touches  were  being  put  on  the  lac- 
quer doors  and  I  was  greatly  pleased  with 
them,  especially  so  because  I  had  hail  difficulty 
in  convincing  Mrs.  Weatherby  of  their  de- 
sirability. The  room,  to  my  mind,  possessed 
refined  luxury  with  modern  comfort. 

"The  dining-room  is  finished,  sir,"  said  my 


A  dignified  room  which  combines  library  and  living-room 


The  bedroom  and  boudoir  are  in  the  French  taste 


size  and  random-laid,  over  which  were  placed 
a  number  of  antique  rugs  and  two  large  white 
bearskins.  The  furniture,  consisting  of  an  old 
cassoni  on  a  platform,  a  Venetian  lacquered 
cabinet,  a  narrow  refectory  table  and  a  pair 
of  walnut  consoles  with  mirrors,  was  arranged 
along  the  walls,  together  with  chairs  covered 
in  antique  brocatelle  of  a  soft  rose  color,  all 
with  an  idea  of  balance,  but  avoiding  undue 
£  stiffness.  The  treatment  of  the  gallery  was 
simple;  but  it  had  an  air  of  welcome,  making 
one  expectant,  I  felt,  of  finding  a  real  "home." 


gian  room  for  her  combined  living-room  and 
library.  We  had  painted  the  woodwork  a  soft 
green,  heavily  glazed,  and  a  sienna  marble 
mantel  with  white  marble  ornamentation  ac-' 
centuated  the  Georgian  feeling  which  we  had 
developed.  Over  this  had  been  placed  an  in- 
teresting carvvd  gilt  mirror  of  the  period.  Sev- 
eral choice  Oriental  rugs  were  in  place,  and 
a  workman,  who  had  just  put  up  the  brise- 
bise  curtains  of  ecru  figured  silk  on  the  win- 
dows, was  hanging  a  two-tone  green  damask  on 
the  inside  of  the  windows.     A  red  lacquered 


assistant,  as  we  left  the  library.  Here,  in- 
deed, Mrs.  Weatherby  and  I  had  scored.  This 
room  had  been  a  matter  of  much  discussion 
between  husband  and  wife,  and  in  this  case  I 
had  found  it  easy  to  agree  with  Mrs.  Weath- 
erby's  ideas  without  exception.  We  had  made 
a  charming  Louis  XVI  dining-room,  without 
sacrificing  dignity,  warmth  or  the  feeling  of 
hospitality.  The  walls  had  been  paneled  and 
painted  a  soft  cream,  heavily  glazed.  On  the 
floor  we  had  a  reproduction  of  an  old  Savon- 
nerie  carpet.  A  built-in  sideboard  with  mar- 
ble top  formed  a  perfect  support  for  the  tapes- 
try above ;  and  a  mahogany  table  and  contrast- 
ing armchairs  in  paint,  a  marqueterie  commode 
and  a  screen  covered  in  damask  completed  the 
furniture.  The  sunlight  beamed  through  the 
openings  of  the  window  hangings,  a  splendid 
striped  silk  in  blue  and  cream;  and,  in  place 
of  the  usual  glazed  muntin  doors,  our  eyes 
beheld  the  unusual  sight  of  wrought  iron  gates, 
through  which  we  had  the  vista  of  the  salon 
beyond. 

The  following  Thursday  afternoon  she  was 
"at  home,"  and  a  host  of  her  friends  attended 
the  "house  warming."  I  was  curious  to  hear 
the  comments  of  her  friends,  just  as  I  had 
been  delighted  the  day  before  to  hear  her  grate- 
ful and  extravagant  expressions  of  delight.     I 

was  glad  to  find  Mr.  X ,  the  well  known 

connoisseur  and  critique,  among  the  guests. 
His  home  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  resi- 
dences in  America,  and  his  commendation  of 
the  apartment  was  most  gratifying.  He  was 
particularly  pleased  with  the  salon,  and  I  am 
going  to  quote  exactly  what  he  said  to  me 
about  this  room.  "I  expected  to  find  an  apart- 
ment in  good  taste,  of  course,  but  executed 
doubtless  in  a  manner  I  have  seen  in  many 
apartments  done  by  decorators.  You  can 
imagine  my  surprise  to  find  a  salon  which 
reflects  perfectly  my  idea  of  a  catholic  decora- 
tion— I  use  the  word  in  its  broad  sense." 
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Mid-Winter  Tendencies  in  Dress 


AND  the  word  went  forth  to  be  slim; 
and  slimness  characterized  the  fall 
mode.  .  .  .  Milady  took  violent  exer- 
cise and  sought  attenuated  lines  .  .  .  and 
there  was  reduction  and  rejoicing  .  .  .  when 
of  a  sudden  the  Oracle  of  Paris  was  vexed 
with  slim  offerings  and  decreed  fulness  of 
width  for  the  mid-winter  styles. 

This  is  not  a  parody  or  a  burlesque,  but  the 
plain  truth  about  the  irresponsibility  of  the 
decrees  of  fashion. 

No  competent  dressmaker  will  assert  that 
it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  fashion  with  the 
principles  of  the  art  of  dress.  It  can  be  done, 
and  has  been  done.  But  it  is  not  sensational, 
and  in  order  to  attract  attention  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  jury  of  designers  never  to  agree. 

For  the  late  winter  the  fashion  purveyors 
are  using  Moyen  Age,  Spanish  influences, 
while  the  Orient  is  still  regarded  favorably  by 
those  designers  who  are  influenced  by  the 
theatre.  The  use  of  period  influences  is  not 
to  be  deprecated,  if  the  results  are  right.  The 
are  of  dress  is  justified  in  representing  the 
influences  from  every  cultural  and  artistic 
source;  again,  I  repeat,  it  is  only  the  results 
that  count. 

The  use  of  a  period  inspiration  in  order  to 
conceal  lack  of  inventiveness  is  quite  another 
matter.  And  the  woman  of  taste  will  readily 
discriminate  in  this  matter. 

Is  there  any  period  or  any  extinct  civiliza- 
tion that  has  been  overlooked  by  our  ambitious 
designers?  Have  the  Peruvian  motives  and 
the  craters  of  South  America  anything  more 
to  offer?  Have  the  researchers  exhausted  the 
North  American  Indians,  and  have  the  mu- 
seums discovered  nothing  new  about  the  na- 
tives of  Borneo? 

VERY  soon  we  will  be  tricked  into  sur- 
prise when  an  American  designer  will 
have  the  boldness  to  interpret  American  life 
and  American  customs.  If  he  does  this  with 
artistic  results,  history  will  prepare  a  monu- 
ment for  him. 

In  our  review  of  the  fashions  we  have  no 
wish  to  quarrel  with  the  facts ;  facts  must  be 
respected.  We  have  striven,  however,  to  re- 
assert elementary  principles  so  fundamental  to 
good  taste  that  they  will  survive  even  if  all 
the  designers  in  the  world  were,  for  some 
mysterious  reason,  to  stop  designing.  Fash- 
ions are  secondary  to  the  personal  equation. 
There  is  art  in  dress  to  the  extent  that  there 
is  personality.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  de- 
fine personality. 

Personality  is  not  a  fixed  thing  that  can  be 
measured  scientifically,  but  is  more  like  a 
landscape  under  changing  skies.  The  variety 
of  useful  activities  in  which  the  modern 
woman  is  engaged  and  her  broad  range  of 
interests  make  her  an  entirely  different  figure 
l'rom  that  of  her  grandmother.  Especially  in 
American  life,  our  surroundings  constantly 
call  us  to  new  duties  and  new  moods.  I  have 
always  felt  that  time  and  place  govern  cos- 
tume more  fundamentally  than  any  other  art. 
I  have  seen  a  woman  transformed  as  much  by 
her  surroundings  as  by  her  dress.  At  the 
opera,  or  at  the  horse  show,  or  traveling  to 
winter  resorts,  the  American  woman  and  her 
younger  sister  represent  a  far  different  picture 
than  when  engaged  in  some  form  of  social 
activity,  or  art  movement,  or  any  work  for 
betterment. 

The  secret  of  a  truly  great  designer  is  his 
or  her  ability  to  create  an  individual  dress 
without  departing  from  the  general  principles 
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of  art.  The  principles  have  been  given  to  us 
by  all  of  the  arts  of  designing;  the  interpreta- 
tion is  a  native  talent  that  can  be  developed 
by  close  study  of  beautiful  productions  in  all 
the  related  arts — painting,  sculpture  and  deco- 
rations. 

WHEN  a  John  Sargent  painted  the  por- 
trait of  Elihu  Root  he  did  not  think  of 
types,  but  he  created  an  individual.  So  the 
dress  designer  should  sympathetically  interpret 
the  individual  woman.  If  this  involves  an 
economic  problem,  there  is  but  one  solution ; 
every  woman  should  be  so  trained  in  a  knowl- 
edge of  dress  principles  that  she  can  join  her 
own  good  taste  with  the  talent  of  the  de- 
signer and  select  from  the  existing  fashions 
only  such  productions  as  are  really  artistic. 
If  this  seems  Utopian,  we  must  remember  that 
it  always  takes  a  minority  to  start  things. 

There  is  valid  ground  tor  drawing  an  in- 
ferential picture  of  the  fashions  for  the  late 
winter  and  the  early  spring  of  1921.  Paquin 
has  projected  a  number  of  interesting  designs 
and  his  suits  are  of  special  interest  because 
they  are  developed  along  a  younger  type  than 
has  prevailed.  They  continue  being  short 
(and  for  the  American  woman  shortness  is  a 
very  relative  thing),  and  many  are  without  a 
flare  at  all.  Another  designer  promises  to 
feature  large  sleeves  with  a  larger  arm  size 
than  formerly.  We  are  reassured  in  learning 
that  the  waistline  will  respect  natural  law. 

There  is  promise  of  an  extensive  use  of 
broadcloth  in  suits,  while  for  afternoon  and 
evening  dresses,  lace,  chiffons  and  satins  will 
be  the  accepted  fabrics.  There  may  be  noth- 
ing startling  in  this  announcement,  inasmuch 
as  the  available  materials  are  strictly  limited. 

It  is  intimated  that  the  French  designers 
will  devote  special  attention  to  sport  goods. 
In  this  field  American  dress  has  accomplished 
very  much,  because  we  have  interpreted  our- 
selves and  our  outdoor  life. 

In  the  matter  of  colors,  while  Parisian 
dressmakers  favor  old  red,  the  new  color  card 
issued  by  the  association  in  this  country  be- 
speaks festive  colors.  Brilliant  colors  are 
sponsored.  There  is  quite  an  interesting  ag- 
gregate of  new  names  for  old  colors;  thus 
we  will  have  Cascade,  Niagara  and  Grotto, 
which  are  soft  greenish  blues.  There  are  also 
Honeydew,  Shrimp  and  Tangerine,  a  triplet 
of  orange-yellows.  Sweet  Pea  is  a  delicate 
pastel  tone  of  violet.  Browns  are  prominent 
and  the  cardinal  colors  are  used  in  many 
combinations. 

Broader  Tendencies  in  the  Field  of  Dress 

IN  these  articles  we  have  endeavored  to 
trace  the  evolution  of  the  art  of  dress  and 
to  report  such  tendencies,  both  in  America  and 
in  France,  from  which  lovers  of  good  taste 
might  deduce  progress.  In  line  with  this  gen- 
eral aim  it  is  proper  to  refer  to  two  outstand- 
ing developments  which  are  reported,  not  with 
any  controversial  purpose,  but  to  appraise 
their  significance.  The  first  report  concerns 
a  movement  on  the  part  of  French  dress  houses 
to  establish  branches  in  this  country.  For  a 
time,  prominent  manufacturers  and  dress- 
makers in  New  York  scouted  the  reliability  of 
the  report ;  but  a  recent  consignment  of  re- 
sponsible French  journals  indicates  that  the 
movement  is  more  than  a  rumor. 

It  is  stated  that  the  purpose  of  this  move- 
ment is  to  exploit  original  French  creations  on 
a  larger  scale  and  at  the  same  time  to  protect 
them  from  the  copyists.     The  former  purpose 


is  one  involving  an  economic  problem  with 
which  we  are  not  competent  to  deal ;  the  lat- 
ter object  is  most  laudable,  but  we  cannot  see 
how  it  is  to  be  achieved.  Copying  cannot  be 
prevented ;  in  fact,  it  will  be  made  easier  if 
the  source  for  copying  ideas  is  moved  nearer 
to  us  by  3, OCX)  miles.  Moreover,  a  genial  in- 
ventor has  issued  an  alarming  statement  that 
very  soon  he  will  have  an  instrument  by  which 
a  photograph  or  a  drawing  can  be  transmitted 
by  telephone  or  cable.  M.  Belin  is  his  name, 
and  if  he  is  successful  it  will  be  a  name  worth 
remembering.  He  claims  that  he  has  already 
successfully  transmitted  photographs  and  sig- 
natures from  Paris  to  Lyons,  a  distance  of 
270  miles.  Such  an  invention,  if  successful, 
will  cause  the  American  manufacturer  to  cele- 
brate. Under  present  conditions  he  must 
await  the  descriptions  of  the  costumes  and  the 
arrival  of  the  sketch  or  the  original  model 
before  work  can  be  started  on  copying  the 
gown.  If  M.  Belin  is  successful,  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  would  be  in  a  position  to 
duplicate  any  model  shown  in  Paris  on  the 
day  after  the  showing.  It  might  be  added 
that  this  invention  will  also  be  gratefully  re- 
ceived by  newspapers  and   fashion  syndicates. 

RETURNING  to  the  significance  of  the 
French  movement  to  establish  branches 
here,  it  should  be  welcomed  by  those  of  our 
designers  who  have  always  believed  in  native 
recognition  and  have  been  without  that  artis- 
tic atmosphere  without  which  art  in  dress 
cannot  flourish.  French  dressmakers  on  Fifth 
Avenue  should  provide  an  excellent  back- 
ground and  source  of  inspiration  for  any 
American  designer  worth  his  salt,  and  the 
competition  may  have  the  unexpected  result 
of  developing  genuine  ideas  in  style,  instead  of 
the  present  variations  on  and  imitations  of 
old  themes. 

After  all,  there  can  be  harm  in  Mohammed 
coming  to  the  mountain ! 

The  other  movement  referred  to  arises 
from  the  fact  that  Miss  Mary  Pickford  saw 
fit  to  give  a  French  dressmaker  the  exclusive 
right  to  her  business.  This  aroused  the  in- 
dignation of  many  American  dressmakers,  and 
one  of  them  had  the  temerity  to  write  her  a 
letter  of  protest,  in  which  he  inquired  whether 
the  French  genius  had  thus  far  produced  an 
equivalent  of  our  Mary  Pickford.  The  ques- 
tion is  somewhat  disingenuous,  and,  as  Miss 
Pickford  explained,  it  was  merely  a  matter  of 
good  business  with  her  that  she  made  the 
contract  she  did.  She  insisted  that  she  did 
not  wish  to  make  arry  invidious  comparison 
between  Parisian  designers  and  American 
dress  houses.  Her  frankness  in  this  explana- 
tion is  as  engaging  as  her  "moving-picture 
personality." 

Right  on  the  heels  of  this  report  came  an- 
other disquieting  rumor  that  three  stars  of 
the  screen  had  followed  her  example,  and  our 
dressmakers  went  into  executive  session  to 
commune  on  this  succession  of  blows.  Now 
an  enterprising  American  designer  suggests  the 
formation  of  a  society  of  American  dress- 
makers to  offer  these  stage  stars  examples  of 
native  talent,  without  any  charge. 

INASMUCH  as  our  favorite  screen  stars  in- 
fluence so  manv  of  our  young  ladies  through- 
out the  country,  they  would  perform  a  useful 
service  to  the  cause  of  good  taste  if  they  were 
to  select  the  most  artistic  dresses  made  by 
American  houses.  For  this  purpose,  American 
designers  should  compete  for  the  award. 
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Straight   Lines   Dominate   the   Winter    Mode 
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EGYPTIAN   LINES 

rliHE  straight  lines  of  the  evening  frock 
-*•  symbolize  the  uniform  tendency  of  the 
present  mode.  Whether  the  influence  be 
Oriental  or  If  estern,  straight  lines  restore  to 
dress  the  dignity  and  the  simplicity  which  it 
had  lost  during  the  War.  This  gown  is  of  silver 
beading,  over  a  similar  tone  silk.  The  drapings 
of  black  net  are  appliqued  with  dark  red  velvet 
leaves.  Just  as  the  featuring  of  straight  lines  is 
a  return  to  nature,  so  is  the  embroidery  and 
garniture  in  the  new  styles  developed  around 
natural  themes 
Courttsv  J.  M.  Cidding 


SIMPLE  SUITS 

rf^  HE  three  suits  illustrated  on  this  page  were 
chosen  not  only  because  of  their  artistry  in 
design,   but   because   they   illustrate   the   funda- 
mental principle  that  simplicity  in  dress  need 
not  imply  monotony.     It  sliotdd  be  noted  that 
the    designer,    in    order    to    achieve    complete 
harmony,  has  avoided  undue  ornamentation  and 
has  permitted  the  fabric  to  express  itself,  so  to 
speak,  through  the  draping  of  the  cloth.     It  is 
needless  to  add  that  each  suit  adheres  to  the 
natural  lines  of  the  figure,  with  the  final  result 
of  enhancing  it 
Courtesy  Mme.  Frances 
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Forecast  of  the  November  Automobile  Salon 

A  Showing  of  the  Finer  Domestic  and  Foreign  Cars 

By  BLAKE  OZIAS 


ARTS  &  DECORATION  is  a  publica- 
tion whose  field  and  purpose  are  ac- 
curately and  adequately  described  by  its 
name.  It  deals  not  alone  with  the  fine  arts 
but  also  with  those  accessories  to  life  by  which 
we  express  our  individuality  and  indulge  our 
personal  tastes.  It  feels,  therefore,  that  the 
modern  fine  motor  car  with  its  custom-built 
body  and  its  many  particularized  appointments 
and  features  comes  naturally  and  legitimately 
within  the  field  of  its  observa- 
tion and  comment. 

This  year's  Automobile  Sa- 
lon, to  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Commodore  during  the  week  of 
November  15-20,  will  present 
a  very  complete  showing  of  the 
finer  cars  of  both  domestic  and 
foreign  manufacture.  At  the 
time  this  article  is  written  no 
less  than  twenty-five  exhibitors 
have  booked  space,  and  in  this 
number  are  included  the  fol- 
lowing famous  foreign  cars: 
Delage,  Lancia,  Lanchester,  Mi- 
nerva, Napier,  Panhard,  Re- 
nault, Rolls-Royce  and  Sun- 
beam. Of  this  impressive  list 
two,  the  Lanchester  and  the  Na- 
pier, are  quite  new  to  the  Salon, 
and,  as  far  as  the  writer  can 
recall,  have  never  been  exhibited  in  this  coun- 
try. A  few  Napier  cars  were  imported  before 
the  war,  but  the  Lanchester  will  make  its 
American  debut  at  the  Salon.  Those  who 
have  known  this  car  in  England  in  pre-war 
days  will  undoubtedly  be  most  agreeably  sur- 
prised on  seeing  the  new  chassis,  for  it  is  a 
complete  departure  from  any  of  its  predeces- 
sors. The  old  Lanchester  had  a  funny-look- 
ing sawed-off-in-front  appearance  that  gave  it 
a  peculiarly  archaic  look,  but  the  new  chas- 
sis is  built  on  conventional  lines,  with  a  long 
sloping  bonnet.  It  is  regarded  in  England  as 
one  of  the  best  cars  being  built  there  today, 
and  the  chassis  is  said  to  be  thoroughly  mod- 
ernized in  every  respect.  It  is  a  six-cylinder 
40  h.p.  motor  with  overhead  cam  shaft  and 
valve  mechanism  of  the  modified  aero  engine 
type.  The  car  to  be  exhibited  is  a  standard 
seven-passenger  touring  car,  finished  completely 
in  gray  tones. 

Napier,  as  stated  above,  is  not  entirely  un- 
known in  America,  but  the  chassis  to  be  ex- 
hibited at  the  Salon  is  quite  different  in  many 
respects  from  the  pre-war  product.  Through- 
out the  war  the  Napier  factory  was  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  the  building  of  aero 
engines,  and  the  motor  in  the 
new  chassis  shows  that  it  has 
been  strongly  influenced  by  this 
experience.  It  is  a  six-cylinder 
job,  4x5  inches  in  dimension, 
with  enclosed  overhead  cam 
shaft  and  valves,  with  dual  ig- 
nition from  magneto  and  bat- 
tery. The  Napier  exhibit  will 
consist  of  a  chassis  and  a  six- 
passenger  sport  model,  with 
body  by  The  Cunard  Motor  & 
Carriage  Company,  Ltd.,  of 
London,  with  whom  special  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  to 
supply  the  coach  work  for  Na- 
pier chasses. 

Another  novelty  will  be  the 


new  post-war  Minerva  chassis,  with  a  six-pas- 
senger sedan  body,  by  The  Brooks-Ostruk 
Co.  The  Minerva  car  is  not  new  to  the  New 
York  Salon,  having  been  exhibited  for  sev- 
eral years  before  the  war  and  having  enjoyed 
a  considerable  vogue  in  this  country.  In  fact, 
there  are  many  handsome  Minervas  of  pre- 
war vintage  still  in  service  in  New  York  and 
vicinity,  testifying  eloquently  to  the  excellence 
of  this  Belgian  product.     Details  of  the  chas- 


Deldge  chassis  with  coupe  body  by  Duquet  et  Cie. 

sis  design  are  not  available  beyond  the  fact 
that  the  motor  is  a  six-cylinder  with  sleeve 
valves,  and  is  of  the  clean  design  one  is  ac- 
customed to  associate  with  Continental  prac- 
tice. We  regret  to  be  unable  to  print  a  pho- 
tograph of  the  car  to  be  exhibited. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Panhard  will  be  rep- 
resented by  a  complete  exhibit,  but  we  have 
been  unable  to  secure  details  other  than  that 
the  complete  Panhard  line  will  be  shown.  This 
famous  French  car  was  not  exhibited  at  the 
Salon  last  year  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  cars 
intended  to  be  shown  did  not  arrive  in  New 
York  in  time.  A  more  or  less  private  exhibi- 
tion was  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  Feb- 
ruary, where  the  cars  were  very  favorably  com- 
mented upon.  The  firm  of  Panhard  &  Le- 
vassor  is  one  of  the  oldest  builders  in  France, 
and  their  advertising  slogan  tells  us  that  "Hen 
>:e  pent  remplacer  vingt-cinq  ans  d  experience." 
The  writer's  recollection  of  the  Panhard  ex- 
hibit at  the  Paris  Salon  last  year  leads  him  to 
believe  that  there  is  something  in  it.  At  any 
rate,  the  Panhard  exhibit  is  sure  to  be  in- 
teresting. 

Another  French  chassis,  the  Delage,  exhib- 


The  strikingly  plain   interior   of  a 
Holbrook   body 


The    severely   classic    lines   of 
French  body 


ited  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  at  last 
year's  Salon,  will  be  represented  this  year  by 
a  considerably  more  extensive  showing.  De- 
lage Concessionnaires  (U.  S.  A.),  Inc.,  the 
American  agents  for  this  famous  car,  will  show 
a  stock  chassis  and  a  complete  car  fitted  with 
a  very  handsome  cabriolet  body  by  the  Brooks- 
Ostruk  Co.  This  body  will  have  several  novel 
features,  among  them  a  new  type  of  running 
board  copied  from  one  shown  in  Paris  last 
year.  The  color  of  the  body 
will  be  light  tan,  set  off  with  an 
inlaid  walnut  belt  line  meeting 
over  the  cowl.  The  top  will 
be  of  black  leather  and  the  up- 
holstery of  a  light  shade  of  im- 
ported fabric.  In  addition  to 
this  exhibit,  Messrs.  Brooks-Os- 
truk will  show  a  very  smart 
two-door  four-seater  sporting 
trap  on  a  Delage  chassis,  and 
The  Holbrook  Company  will 
exhibit  a  town  brougham  of 
original  design,  carrying  out  the 
long  low  hood  and  cowl  line 
that  has  already  become  recog- 
nized as  the  distinctive  feature 
of  Delage  cars.  All  of  these 
cars  will  be  equipped  with  a 
specially  designed  and  copy- 
righted type  of  head  lamps. 
The  Delage  chassis  is  of  a  remarkably  clean 
design  with  a  six-cylinder  monobloc  motor, 
clutch  and  gear  box  built  into  one  compact 
and  unusually  accessible  unit.  The  chassis 
frame  is  very  low  and  offers  exceptionally  good 
opportunities  to  the  coachbuilder.  It  also  pos-  Q) 
sesses  a  very  important  feature,  again  to  be 
wholly  unique  at  the  Salon :  the  four  wheel 
brakes,  a  development  that  is  sure  to  be 
adopted  sooner  or  later  by  all  fast  and  high- 
powered  cars.  One  or  two  other  European 
chasses  are  now  fitted  with  this  equipment,  so 
necessary  to  real  safety  and  comfort ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, these  makes  are  not  exhibiting  at 
the  Salon  this  year. 

While  we  are  discussing  French  cars  it  may 
be  noted  with  regret  that  the  famous  and  well- 
beloved  Renault  are  not  exhibiting  this  year 
— their  only  representation  being  a  town  car 
of  the  six-fender  type  to  be  shown  by  the 
United  Auto  Body  Company.  Renault  will 
be  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  since  in  the 
past  their  exhibit  has  always  been  an  interest- 
ing one.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
their  absence  from  the  Salon  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  a  sign  of  inactivity  at  the  American  head- 
quarters on  Fifth  Avenue. 

Rolls-Royce  of  America,  Inc., 
will  exhibit  four  cars  at  the 
Salon,  all  built  on  the  imported 
chassis,  the  model  now  being 
built  in  England.  This  chassis 
was  exhibited  at  the  Salon  last 
year,  although  it  did  not  arrive 
until  nearly  the  end  of  the 
week.  The  coach  work  of  the 
four  cars  can  be  outlined  as  fol- 
lows :  One  limousine  brougham 
by  Hooper  &  Co.,  St.  James 
Street,  London ;  one  sporting 
type  open  car  by  Barker  &  Co., 
of  London ;  one  sporting  type 
car  by  Frederick  R.  Wood  & 
Son  of  New  York,  and  an  in- 
terior  drive   four-passenger  car 
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by  Brooks-Ostruk,  who  designate  it  as  a  "se- 
dan elite."  The  new  Rolls-Royce  chassis  be- 
ing built  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  will  not  be 
ready  in  time  for  the  Salon.  The  type  and 
model,  however,  will  be  an  exact  reproduction 
of  the  English  chassis  to  be  shown.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Rolls-Royce  exhibit  of  four  cars, 
there  will  be  shown  by  The  Brooks-Ostruk 
Company  a  salamanca  cabriolet  built  on  the 
standard  Brooks-Ostruk  lines,  already  so  well 
known. 

The  Salon  this  year  is  to  be  distinguished  by 
four  famous  English  cars,  three  of  which  have 
already  been  mentioned.  The  fourth  is  the 
Sunbeam,  which  made  its  debut  last  year  Avith 
an  exhibit  of  chasses  only.  This  year  the  ex- 
hibit will  include  a  four-passenger  coupe,  a 
cessionnaires,  will  consist  of  two  chasses,  one 
a  four  and  the  other  a  six-cylinder,  and  four 
complete  cars,  all  of  the  coach  work  being  done 
by  the  Brooks-Ostruk  Company.  This  ex- 
hibit will  include  a  four-passenger  coupe,  a 
salamanca  cabriolet,  a  four-passenger  sport 
model  open  car  and  a  brougham. 

The  Lancia  exhibit  by  Thos.  E.  Adams  will 
consist  of  a  cabriolet  built  by  Locke  &  Com- 
pany on  the  well  known  four-cylinder  chassis, 
and  a  very  attractive  four-seater  runabout  built 
by  Hays  &  Miller  of  New  York.  The  excel- 
lent coach  work  of  this  company,  long  asso- 
ciated with  the  Lancia,  is  so  well  known  as  to 
require  no  detailed  description.  The  model  to 
be  exhibited  has  a  disappearing  rear  seat  and  a 
victoria  top  that  can  be  placed  over  either  th= 
front  or  rear  compartment.  Mr.  Adams  will 
also  show  a  new  design  in  a  flat  top  cabriolet 
by  the  Aircraft  Company  of  New  York. 

American  builders  exhibiting  will  include 
Brewster,  Cunningham,  Daniels,  Meteor, 
Packard,  Porter  and  Winton,  with  examples 
of  Locomobile  and  Pierce-Arrow  to  be  shown 
by  coachbuilders.  Individual  exhibits  by 
coachbuilders  will  comprise  Brooks-Ostruk, 
Fleetwood,  Healey,  Holbrook,  Kimball  of 
Chicago,  Locke  &  Company,  Rubay  of  Cleve- 
land and  the  United  Auto  Body  Company  of 
Rahway,  New  Jersey. 

The  Brewster  exhibit  will  consist  of  five 
cars  on  the  Brewster  chassis  and  with  Brew- 
ster coachwork,  comprising  a  town  brougham 


in  the  well  known  Brewster  method,  a  design 
that  follows  very  closely  the  lines  of  the  old 
horse-drawn  brougham  so  completely  charac- 
terized by  Brewster  &  Company  for  genera- 
tions past.  Other  examples  are  a  cabriolet 
seating  four  passengers  in  the  rear  compart- 
ment, a  glass  quarter  brougham,  an  enclosed 
drive  and  a  club  runabout.  The  inside  drive 
is  an  extremely  comfortable  car  and  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  popular  for  all-year  use.  In 
this  model  the  roof  and  the  upper  rear  end  of 
the  body  are  covered  with  leather,  resulting 
in  a  considerable  saving  in  weight.  The  upper 
interior  of  the  body  is  built  witli  the  bows  and 
framing  exposed  and  finished  to  harmonize 
with  the  trimming.  Space  does  not  permit  of 
a  detailed  description  of  the  color  schemes  of 
these  five  cars,  but  they  present  an  interesting 
variety  of  treatment  in  two  and  three  tone 
effects. 

Mr.  John  G.  Dale,  distributor  of  the  Cun- 
ningham car,  will  have  a  very  complete  exhibit, 
consisting  of  five  cars  with  exclusively  Cun- 
ningham coachwork.  There  will  be  an  en- 
closed drive  model  seating  seven  passengers,  a 
limousine,  a  landaulet  model  of  the  cabriolet 
type,  a  six-passenger  touring  car,  with  the 
characteristic  sod  pan  and  individual  steps,  and 
a  special  four-passenger  speedster. 

The  Daniels  exhibit  will  comprise  a  chassis 
of  the  eight-cylinder  model  previously  shown, 
and  four  complete  cars,  open  and  closed  mod- 
els, of  which  details  are  not  available  at 
present. 

The  Meteor  Motors,  Inc.,  have  announced 
that  they  will  show  two  complete  cars,  a  stand- 
ard four-passenger  open  car  and  a  two-passen- 
ger sporting  model.  Information  as  to  the 
details  of  the  coachwork  is  not  at  hand. 

The  Packard  Motor  Car  Company  is  a  new- 
comer to  the  Salon,  with  its  own  exhibit,  al- 
though the  chassis  has  frequently  been  shown 
by  coachbuilders  with  examples  of  their  work. 
This  year  the  Packard  Company  will  have  its 
own  exhibit,  showing  two  special  creations  by 
The  Holbrook  Company,  one  a  four-passen- 
ger touring  car,  the  other  a  new  design  in  a 
six-passenger  inside  drive  limousine.  There 
will  also  be  a  six-seater  limousine  brougham 
by  Farnham  &  Nelson  of  Boston  and  a  cabrio- 


let by  The  Fleetwood  Company  of  New  York. 

Messrs.  Morton  W.  Smith  Co.,  Inc.,  dis- 
tributors of  the  Porter,  will  exhibit  five  cars, 
of  which  four  are  fitted  with  closed  bodies — 
all  by  Brewster  &  Co. — and  one  open  sport 
model.  •  The  Porter  chassis,  which  had  its 
premiere  at  the  Salon  last  November,  has  not 
been  changed. 

Another  new  participant  in  the  Salon  show- 
ing is  the  Winton  Company  with  its  own  ex- 
hibit, where  four  cars  will  be  shown,  consist- 
ing of  a  four-passenger  sport  touring  car,  a 
seven-passenger  touring  car,  a  four-passenger 
sport  sedan  and  the  standard  seven-passenger 
limousine  sedan.  The  coachwork  is  exclusively 
by  The  Winton  Company,  and  will  doubtless 
present  some  very  attractive  features  as  to  in- 
terior trimming  and  finish. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Brooks-Ostruk  Company 
will  consist  of  three  cars;  a  salamanca  cabrio- 
let on  a  Rolls-Royce  chassis,  a  four-passenger 
sporting  trap  on  a  Delage,  and  a  town  limou- 
sine on  a  six-cylinder  Sunbeam.  The  only 
novelty  in  their  exhibit  will  be  the  .-porting 
trap,  as  the  other  two  body  equipments  are  on 
standard  Brooks-Ostruk  lines.  Other  exam- 
ples of  Brooks-Ostruk  coachwork  have  already 
been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Delage, 
Rolls-Royce  and  Sunbeam  exhibits. 

The  Fleetwood  Company  will  show  three 
specimens  of  their  coachwork  in  their  own  ex- 
hibit. These  consist  of  a  cabriolet  built  on  a 
Packard  145-inch  chassis  and  finished  in  the 
well  known  Fleetwood  light  blue.  The  ma- 
terial used  for  the  upholstery  is  an  imported 
French  fabric  made  in  a  shade  to  exactly 
match  the  paint.  The  chassis  is  equipped  with 
Disteel  wheels.  The  ether  two  cars  are  a  town 
brougham,  also  on  a  Packard  twin-six  chas- 
sis, and  a  four-passenger  sedan. 

The  Holbrook  Company  will  have  an  ex- 
hibit consisting  of  three  cars:  a  very  smart  and 
distinctive  town  brougham  on  a  Delage  chas- 
sis, a  six-passenger  enclosed  drive  Packard  and 
a  seven-passenger  landaulet  on  a  Pierce-Ar- 
row chassis.  One  may  safely  assume  that  this 
is  the  new  Pierce-Arrow  chassis  about  which 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  speculation,  but 
we  have  been  unable  to  elicit  definite  informa- 
(Continued  on  page  62) 


Four  Famous  English  Cars 


Napier  chassis,  body  by  Cunard 


Seven   passenger  Lanchester   touring   car 


Rolls-Royce  chassis,  body  by  Brewster 


Sunbeam  chassis,  body  by  Brooks-Ostruk 
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Packard  cabriolet,  body  by  Fleetwood 


Rolls-Royce   cabriolet,   body   by  Brooks-Ostruk 
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Deluge  inside  drive  car,  body  by  Duquet  et  Cie. 


Inside  drive  Porter  limousine,  body  by  Brewster 


Seven  passenger  "Limo-Sedan"  by  the  ff'inton  Company 
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Deldge  three  passenger  sport  model,  body  by  Kelsch,  Paris 


Brewster  enclosed  drive  limousine 


Delage  brougham,  body  by  Holbrook 


Some  New  Models  to  be  Exhibited  at  the  1920 
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Deluge  four  passenger  cabriolet,  body  by  Locke  and  Corn/mm 


Lancia  four  passenger  cabriolet,  body  by   Locke 


Cunningham  four  passenger  cabriolet 


Four  passenger  Brewster  town   car 


Rolls-Royce  cabriolet,  body  by  J.  R.  Wood 


Inside  drive  Packard  limousine,  body  by  Holbrook 


Cunningham  six  passenger  touring  car 


Brewster  two  or  four  passenger  runabout 


Automobile  Salon  at  the  Hotel  Commodore 
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Pines  on  Snowy  Mountains,  by  Kano  Yeiloku.    Collection  of  Mr.  Charles  L.  Freer,  Detroit 


The  Momoyama  Screens 

The  Artistic  Result  of  a  Political  Revolution. 


By  YONE  NOGUCHI,  Editor  Department  of  Oriental  Art 
Tokyo,  Japan 


THE  history  of  Japanese  art  (perhaps 
the  history  of  art  of  any  other  country 
too)  tells  you  that  we  always  had  a  new, 
sometimes  frighteningly  wonderful,  artistic 
revolution,  when  the  age  was  invigorated  by 
great  political  and  social  changes ;  and  I  think 
that  the  best  illustration  of  it  will  be  found  in 
the  so-called  Momoyama  art,  whose  every 
aspect  beautifully  reflects  the  great  personality 
of  Hideyoshi.  This  Napoleon 
of  Japan  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
who  was  expected  to  ignore  the 
refinements  and  aestheticism  of 
Higashiyama  art,  when  the  Ash- 
ikaga  princes  tottered  to  their 
fall  under  his  sword,  was,  how- 
ever, sensible  enough  to  use  to 
great  advantage  the  general  peace 
he  brought  to  the  country ;  his 
naked,  blunt  and  often  arrogant 
senses,  quite  natural  for  a  great 
warrior  of  the  great  fighting  age, 
demanded,  when  his  head  turned 
to  a  subject  of  beauty,  the  most 
obvious  splendor  of  art. 

Hideyoshi,  like  many  other 
fighters,  a  greater  student  of  how 
to  die  than  how  to  live,  sought 
first  a  permanent  house  for  the 
celebration  and  singing  of  his 
own  soul,  when  he  successfully 
made  himself  master  of  the 
whole  country;  we  will  count,  as 
the  grandest  achievement  of  his 
architectural  adventures,  the 
castles  of  Osaka  and  Fushimi  and 
the  Shurakutei  palace,  all  of  them 
being  the  very  personification  of 
his  own  character,  free,  extrava- 
gant in  many  senses,  highly  aris- 
tocratic, and  always  manly.  It  is 
said  that,  when  he  started  to 
build  the  castle  of  Osaka,  some 
thirty  thousand  laborers  were 
called  up  to  work  day  and  night 
during  three  years;  and  it  is  also 


written  that  some  two  hundred  fifty  thousand 
people  worked  building  the  castle  of  Fushimi. 
And  it  can  be  easily  imagined  what  magnificent 
sights  they  were,  when  we  know  that  even  the 
tiles  and  the  edge-pieces  of  mats  were  painted 
in  gold.  Perhaps  this  Hideyoshi,  who  rose  from 
an  insignificant  little  farmer  to  become  the 
greatest  ruler  of  the  whole  country,  was  the 
most  extravagant  person  ever  known  in  Jap- 


Screen   by  Sauraku,   owned   by  the   Chijakuin   Temple,   Kyoto 


anese  history,  as  was  shown  by  his  whole  life. 
When  the  general  structures  of  his  castles 
or  palaces  were  made,  it  was  necessary  at  once 
to  find  artists  with  ideas  to  paint  or  decorate 
the  sliding  or  folding  screens,  of  which  the 
castle  of  Fushimi,  that  is  to  say,  the  Momo- 
yama palace,  is  said,  have  owned  one  hundred 
pairs  in  gold,  sufficient  to  line  the  roads  for 
miles  on  occasions  of  state  processions.  One  of 
the  artists  was  Yeitoku,  a  grand- 
son of  Motonobu,  who  had  ad- 
ministered the  austere  refinement 
of  the  Ashikaga  Court,  now  plac- 
ing freely  his  youthful  brush  at 
the  disposal  of  the  eruptive  en- 
ergy of  the  time.  Hideyoshi  in- 
vited Yeitoku  and  his  many  pu- 
pils to  the  castles,  and  gave  them 
every  freedom  to  watch  nature 
with  eyes  which  were  awake  to 
a  sense  of  luxury  commingled 
with  a  certain  degree  of  sensual- 
ism. It  was  Yeitoku's  greatness 
that  he  saved  the  art  of  Japan 
from  the  danger  of  being  en- 
slaved to  a  crass  materialism ; 
with  his  school  the  old  reticence 
of  aim  burst  into  the  most  spon- 
taneous expression,  insisting  upon 
the  good  and  true,  being  always 
decorative  and  rhythmical,  always 
highly  emotional.  I  should  like 
to  know  where  else  than  with 
Yeitoku's  screens  a  recasting  of 
aesthetic  and  symbolic  values  re- 
vealed itself  as  symbolism.  Again 
I  should  like  to  know  when  but  in 
the  Momoyama  period,  which 
was  created  by  the  sheer  power 
of  Hideyoshi,  real  emotion  sud- 
denly blossomed  from  the  soul  of 
materialism.  I  believe  that  any 
real  decorative  art  is  mystical, 
and  that,  in  general,  there  always 
resides  a  certain  mysticism  in 
every  material  expression. 
(Continued   on  page   70) 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO**£IR  MAJESTIES 
THE  KINO  AND  QUEEN 


CRICHTON  BROS. 

of  London 

GOLDSMITHS  and  SILVERSMITHS 


In  New  York:  636,  Fifth  Avenue 
In  Chicago:  622,  S.  Michigan  Avenue 
In  London:  22,  Old  Bond  Street 


A  SET  OF   FOUR   OLD   ENGLISH   SILVER   CANDLESTICKS    OF   UNUSUAL  DESIGN.  STAND- 
ING ELEVEN  AND  A  HALF  INCHES  HIGH.  MADE  IN  LONDON   IN  1760  BY  LOUIS   BLACK. 
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THE  ABOVE  HALL  MARKS  APPEAR 
ON  THE  CANDLESTICKS 


ORIGINAL  AND  DISTINGUISHED  SPECIMENS 
of  the  work  of  the  Old  English  Master  Silver- 
smiths: XVIIth  and  XVIIIth  Century.  Also  at  all 
times  in  stock  complete  Table  Services  of  exclusive 
design,  made  in  London  by  Crichton  Brothers. 
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Frances  Grimes 

A  Sculptor  in  Whose  Works  One  Reads  Delicacy  and  Intelligence 


\ 


THERE  is  rarely  much  to  be  learned 
about  an  artist  through  the  story  of  his 
life.  His  character,  his  insight,  his 
likes  and  dislikes,  or,  in  a  deeper  nature,  his 
loves  and  hates — are  written  in  his  work  for 
all  who  care  to  read.  Even  his  time  and  place 
are  told  to  us  if  we  have  any  real  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  art;  but  there  is  a  curiosity 
among  human  beings,  fostered  by  encyclo- 
pedias and  "who's  whos,"  which  leads  each  one 
of  us  to  ask  many  unimportant  questions  con- 
cerning education,  marriage,  personal  experi- 
ence, etc.,  and  so  I  shall  begin  by  telling  the 
slight,  bare  facts  of  Miss  Grimes'  life  before 
I  try  to  analyze  the  major  facts  concerning 
her  which  her  statues  and  her  exquisite,  sub- 
tile bas-reliefs  alone  make  clear. 

She  was  born  in  a  small  town  in  the  Mid- 
dle West  in  1869.  There  she  received  the 
usual  public  school  education  of  our  American 
youth;  did  well  in  her  lessons,  but  showed 
with  each  passing  month  an  interest  in  mod- 
eling which  became  always  greater  and  more 
exclusive.  With  her  child's  penknife  she  whit- 
tled such  ends  of  pine  boards  as  she  found, 
turning  them  into  temples,  decorations,  or  even 
portraits;  and  in  cold  weather,  when  the  but- 
ter on  the  family  table  was  hard  enough,  she 
called  it  also  into  her  service  as  material  to 
work  upon ;  she  collected  clay  and  shaped  it ; 
on  every  stray  piece  of  paper  she  drew. 

Her  mother  was  a  very  remarkable  woman 
— a  doctor  (which  in  those  days  meant  the 
possession  of  both  courage  and  imagination  in 
one  of  the  "inferior  sex"),  and  she  recognized 
the  talent  in  her  daughter,  and  determined 
that  it  should  be  developed. 

Consequently,    after    finishing    high    school, 


r 
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X. 


Portrait  of  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Templeman 
Coolidge 

Frances  Grimes  was  sent  to  the  Pratt  Insti- 
tute in  Brooklyn,  to  study  sculpture.  This 
sending  of  her  meant  a  considerable  sacrifice, 
which  Miss  Grimes  well  knew,  and  she  repaid 
it  by  her  intense  and  faithful  study  and  by 
taking  her  support  upon  her  own  shoulders  the 
moment  that  she  was  fitted  to  do  so.  This 
was  soon.  She  showed  such  aptitude  and  im- 
proved so  markedly  while  in  the  class  taught 
bv    Herbert    Adams,    that    she   was    presently 


By  LUCIA  FAIRCHILD  FULLER 

asked  to  take  charge  herself  of  the  less  for- 
ward pupils;  and  not  long  after  that  Mr. 
Adams  employed  her  as  his  assistant  in  his  own 
studio.  There  she  was  taught  as  the  artists 
of  the  Renaissance  were  taught  when  they  were 
apprenticed  to  some  well  known  sculptor  of 
their  day;  and  it  was  not  many  years  before 
Mr.  Adams  pronounced  her  "the  best  marble- 
cutter  in  America." 

Saint  Gaudens  was  at  that  time  already 
mortally  ill — although  for  years  he  was  to  con- 
tinue at  work.  In  his  huge  studio  at  Cornish 
Hills,  New  Hampshire,  where  scores  of  com- 
missions poured  in  upon  him,  and  where  he  al- 
ready had  a  half  dozen  or  more  young  sculp- 
tors as  his  assistants — most  of  whose  names 
have  become  famous  since — he  felt  the  need 
of  such  a  one  to  help  him.  In  1900,  accord- 
ingly, he  persuaded  Miss  Grimes  to  leave  Mr. 
Adams  and  to  come  to  him;  yet  "persuade" 


Bronze  figure  owned  by  Henry  B.  Anderson 

is  not  the  right  word.  Saint  Gaudens'  wish 
was  law  to  all  his  friends,  and  Adams  gave 
up  his  claim  upon  Miss  Grimes  at  the  first 
word,  for  he  thought  only  of  aiding  the 
great  sculptor  through  the  difficult  years 
which  were  upon  him ;  and  thought  also,  I  be- 
lieve, of  the  benefit  which  might  accrue  to  his 
own  old  pupil  from  Saint  Gaudens'  influence 
and  companionship. 

So  in  that  large  studio,  within  sight  of  the 
beautiful  Mont  Ascutney  and  "far  from  the 
madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife,"  Miss  Grimes 
worked,  winter  and  summer  long;  until,  in 
1907,  Saint  Gaudens  died.  Indeed,  she 
worked  on  there  even  after  his  death,  carrying 
out  certain  of  his  public  monuments,  his 
sketches  for  which  had  been  approved  by  their 
committees,  and  with  the  execution  of  which 
she  and  another  assistant  or  two  were  en- 
trusted. 

During  his  lifetime  Saint  Gaudens  had  said 


of  her  that  there  was  no  one  on  whose  fidel- 
ity to  his  own  mind's  wish  he  could  so  wholly 
rely ! — and  this  although  every  one  of  his  as- 
sistants was  an  able  sculptor.  One  of  them 
was  -always  alluded  to  by  him  as  "The  Hur- 
ricane," because  of  the  young  man's  sure  swift- 


Boy  with  duck 

ness;  and  another  as  "The  Rock  of  Gibral- 
tar," because  of  his  unswerving  steadfastness. 
But  Miss  Grimes  appeared  to  have  almost  the 
power  of  second  sight  in  the  sympathy  with 
which  she  could  divine  his  intentions  and  per- 
form whatever  he  wished  done. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  power  of  intimate  sym- 
pathy which  first  indicated  the  quality  of  her 
own  individual  talent,  that  was  presently  to 
attain  the  full  completeness  shown  by  the  ac- 
companying illustrations  of  her  later,  original 
work.  Certain  it  is  that  while  she  was  still 
modeling  only  to  express  Saint  Gaudens'  ideas, 
Maxfield  Parrish,  among  the  other  artists  who 
lived  at  Cornish  Hills,  caught  the  glint  of 
the  silver  thread  which  was  her  own  uncon- 
scious contribution  to  the  great  master's 
statues;  for  he  induced  her  to  save  some  few 
hours  out  of  the  long  days  and  to  make  a  bust 
for  herself,  by  herself,  unaided  by  criticism 
from  any  side. 

She  did  this.  A  little  country  girl  came 
to  pose  for  her ;  and  when  in  the  course  of 
weeks  Miss  Grimes  had  finished  her  portrait, 
her  own  personal  talent  lay  revealed  for  all 
to  see.  Already  it  was  evident  that  she  had 
something  quite  her  own  to  say — something  of 
sincerity  touched  with  humility,  of  tactile  val- 
ues that  held  an  aloofness,  expressing  rather 
Wordsworth's  intellectual  beauty  than  the 
sensuous  delight  of  Keats;  and  that  she  held 
the  wand   which   makes   imagination. 

So  it  came  about  that  although  she  never 
failed  to  place  Saint  Gaudens'  needs  and 
wishes  ahead  of  her  own  but  remained  work- 
ing faithfully  for  him,  she  had  by  the  time 
he  died  done  a  number  of  busts  and  bas-re- 
liefs quite  of  her  own ;  and  already  had  drawn 
to  herself  a  circle  of  admirers  who  stood  ready 
to  give  their  commissions  for  sculptured  por- 
traits into  her  hands. 

When,  in  1908,  she  moved  to  New  York 
and  took  a  studio  in  Macdougal  Alley,  sitters 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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Robert  Henri:  The  Man 

An  Evolution  from  Radicalism  to  Tolerance 

By  GUY  PENE  DU  BOIS 


THE  artist's  work  sometimes  stands  be- 
tween his  public  and  himself.  This 
was  most  unquestionably  true  of  the  late 
William  M.  Chase.  It  is  to  some  extent  true 
of  Robert  Henri.  But  whereas  it  may  be 
said,  in  unfriendly  quarters,  that  the  Wil- 
liam M.  Chase  of  the  parlor  attained 
greater  prominence  than  the  William  M. 
Chase  expressed  in  his  pictures,  this  is  sel- 
dom said  of  Robert  Henri  in  any  quarter. 
He  is  man  enough  to  have  a  great  many 
enemies,  to  have,  indeed,  as  strong  enemies 
as  friends.  He  has  won  and  lost  a  great 
many  battles,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
man  that  all  of  these  battles,  whether  waged 
in  magic  inner  circles  of  art,  in  those  star 
chamber  proceedings  which  emit  only  ru- 
mors, or  in  the  open,  have  been  waged 
against  odds. 

Of  all  American  painters,  and  there  are 
very  few  snobs  among  American  painters, 
Henri  is  indubitably  the  great  champion 
of  the  oppressed.  This  may  be  also  to  say 
that  he  is  the  greatest  friend  of  youth.  It 
is  characteristic  of  the  man,  again,  that 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  when  as  a  member 
of  the  jury  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  he  fought  for  the  admittance  of  sev- 
eral paintings  and  lost  the  fight,  he  did  not 
resign  from  the  Academy.  Other  painters 
have  done  otherwise.  Henri  merely  ceased 
to  exhibit  at  the  Academy.  It  is  a  question 
whether  Henri's  move  was  more  or  less  sen- 
sational than  E.  W.  Redfield's  at  a  later 
date.  Henri's  moves  generally  contain  an 
element  of  surprise.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
say  that  this  surprise  is  planned.  If  it  cannot 
be  said  that  he  is  impulsive,  and  it  cannot  be 
said,  neither  can  there  be  any  question  of  his 
sincerity  of  its  validity  and  of  its  honesty. 

Perhaps  this  sin- 
cerity is  worth  some 
explanation,  for  a 
great  many  casual 
observers  have  ques- 
tioned it.  To  me  it 
is  a  sincerity  modi- 
fied by  theory  or  by 
other  elements  with 
which  it  is  merged, 
a  philosophically  or 
willfully  colored  sin- 
cerity. Thus  we 
shall  find  that  when 
he  is  asked  for  an 
opinion  upon  a  bad 
picture  by  a  good 
friend  he  will  see  the 
picture  through  the 
friend.  He  will,  in 
other  words,  be  very 
much  alive  to  the 
friend  and  very 
blind  to  the  picture. 
He  is  one  of  the 
most  loyal  and  most 
generous  of  friends. 
No  sincerity  that  I 
know,  however,  is  faster  to  give  praise  and 
slower  to  condemn,  for  the  radical  Henri  of 
the  early  sweeping  condemnations  has  given 
place  to  an  idealist  who,  with  a  gentle  light  in 
his  eyes,  goes  about  seeking  not  so  much  truth 
as  a  grain  of  virtue.  Perhaps  these  two  (truth 
and  virtue)  are  synonymous,  but  the  truth 
which  Henri  sought  when  he  waved  the  red 


flag  of  realism  in  the  faces  of  an  idealistic 
New  York  and  the  elastic  virtue  he  routs  out 
of  unlikely  places  today,  are  quite,  it  seems  to 
me,  antithetical. 


Robert  Henri 

Perhaps  it  is  the  error  of  the  casual  ob- 
servers that  they  try  to  find  the  Diogenes  of 
yesterday  in  the  Polyanna  of  today  and  find 
fault  with  Polyanna  because  she  is  not  Di- 
ogenes.     There    are    many    such    fixed    ideas 


Head  of  a  girl 


Girl  with  fan 


about  men.  A  Republican  even  at  this  time 
is  called  a  traitor  when  he  runs  for  office  on 
a  Democratic  ticket  or  vice  versa.  Minds  are 
not  permitted  the  luxury  of  change.  The 
world  which  indolence  makes  fixed,  knows 
envy.  But  perhaps  there  is  not  only  green  in 
the  eyes  of  those  whose  fine  figure  of  Henri 
has  vanished  in  the  pretty  blue  smoke  of  ideal- 


ism. There  is  the  difficulty  of  adjustment. 
Besides,  a  sincerity  that  slams,  having  certain 
rigidities,  certain  braveries — though  these 
sometimes  be  impudences — makes  a  bolder  sil- 
houette in  a  busy  world  and  therefore  is 
more  readily  seen  and  appreciated. 

The  change  in  the  man  has  marked  a 
change  in  his  art.  He  will  paint  no  more 
portraits  like  the  one  of  Mr.  Ambrose 
Clark.  But  enough  of  this.  The  man  has 
changed  physically  very  little.  A  little 
grayer,  he  is  still  a  long  lean  figure,  no- 
ticeable anywhere,  noticeable  particularly 
for  an  air  suggesting  the  East  and  mystery. 
Not  the  tilt  of  his  narrow  eyes  alone  ac- 
counts for  this,  though  they  might  be  said 
to  account  for  a  lot  of  it.  There  is  a  cari- 
cature of  his  hands  in  a  photograph  by 
Gertrude  Kasebier  —  a  caricature  which 
would  tend  away  from  the  characteristics 
of  that  honest  democratic  painting  for 
which  he  has  so  often  fought.  They  are 
long,  pale,  slim  hands,  with  something  in 
them  to  make  a  romanticist  like  Arthur 
Symons  cry  "artist."  But  to  me  they  con- 
tain more  of  the  magician  than  of  the 
aesthetic.  This,  however,  is  rather  an  in- 
tuitional guess  than  an  intellectual  analysis. 
Their  craftsman  competence  is  noted.  Al- 
though I  have  known  him  for  nearly  twenty 
years  I  know  nothing  of  his  antecedents. 
He  came  out  of  the  West,  studied  in  Phila- 
delphia, spent  eleven  years  in  Paris  and 
loomed  suddenly,  about  1900,  on  New 
York's  art  horizon  as  a  radical  who  must 
be  reckoned  with.  His  violence  has  paled  a 
little.  But  committees  still  fear  his  strength. 
Indeed,  whenever  painters  think  of  forming  a 
new  society,  and  this  is  not  infrequent,  Henri's 
name  is  among  the  first  of  those  considered, 

and  among  the  last 
of  those  spoken. 

He  has  a  way  of 
dominating.  Artists 
are  afraid  of  that 
way.  "We  don't 
want  another  Henri 
society"  has  been 
said  so  often  that  in 
certain  quarters 
there  is  scarcely  a 
single  man  to  whom 
it  would  not  be  at- 
tributable. But  then 
artists,  though  often 
grumblers,  are  rare- 
ly fighters. 

There  have  been 
so  many  mentions  of 
Henri  as  an  instruc- 
tor that  it  must  seem 
unnecessary  to  intro- 
duce that  subject 
here.  His  influence 
on  the  art  of  his 
country  has  been  tre- 
mendous. He  was, 
I  am  quite  sure 
about  this,  the  first  of  our  painters  to  intro- 
duce us  to  the  democratic  philosophy  of  Cour- 
bet.  This  he  endowed  with  the  magic  of  a 
romantic  personality.  Few  Americans  have 
more  magnetism.  He  preached  Courbet's 
realism,  which  is  to  say  that  he  preached 
against  artifice,  and  for  this  reason  has  been 
responsible  for  a  great  many  pictures  of  parts 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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The  Taste  of  the  American  People 

And  the  Present  Industro-Art  Problem  in  the  United  States 


By    W.    FRANK   PURDY,    Editor  Department  of  Industrial.  Art 


HAVE  the  American  people  good  taste. 
or  is  it  lack  of  art  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  the  buying  public  that  has  been 
largely  responsible  in  retarding  the  cultivation 
of  our  native  art  talent,  and  in  minimizing 
the  importance  of  its  application  to  American 
industry? 

This  is  a  question  much  argued  at  present, 
and  two  opinions  are  prevalent:  one,  that  the 
American  public  has  no  art  appreciation  what- 
soever, and  never  will  have  any ;  that  our  peo- 
ple purchase  blindly  and  use  without  discrimi- 
nation whatever  the  American  manufacturer 
chooses  to  make,  or  whatever  the  shops  may 
chance  to  offer;  the  other,  that  our  people 
have  a  marked  appreciation  for  art,  but  have 
had  little  opportunity  to  satisfy  it 
through  American  products;  that  they 
have  been  forced  to  take  what  our 
manufacturers  offered,  or  appeal  to  a 
foreign  market. 

Personally,  I  have  a  very  large  and 
deeply  rooted  faith  in  the  instinctive 
art  sense  of  the  American  people  as  a 
whole,  and  I  firmly  believe  that,  even 
if  hitherto  the  cultivation  and  prac- 
tical use  of  our  own  art  talent  has 
been  neglected,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
our  general  art  sense  has  lacked  stimu- 
lation, that  we  are  at  this  moment,  as 
a  people,  in  a  most  receptive  mood, 
and  that  our  inherent  love  of  beauty 
and  harmony  will  respond  readily  to 
consistent  suggestion,  and  must  event- 
ually assert  itself  in  the  highest  possible  stand- 
ards of  aesthetic  taste.  Put  the  element  of 
beauty,  art,  honesty — in  color,  line,  form,  tex- 
ture— into  every  article  we  manufacture,  put 
it  there  through  properly  trained  American 
talent,  display  it  in  our  shops  in  a  better  and 
more  attractive  way  than  has  been  our  custom, 
and  then  question  the  taste  of  the  American 
people. 

What  we  want  to  indicate  by  the  accompa- 
nying letters  is  that,  as  a  country,  we  are  not 
only  very  rapidly  developing  a  taste  for  the 
highest  form  of  art  as  expressed  in  the  things  of 
everyday  life,  and  seeking  satisfaction  wherever 
obtainable,  but  that  a  rich  reward  awaits  those 
American  manufacturers  and  merchants  who, 
sensing  this  condition,  will  be  first  in  the 
field  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  gratification  of 
this  demand,  and  that  the  way  lies  through 
their  support  in  the  education  and  training  of 
our  native  art  talent,  and  its  application  to 
their  industrial  needs.  I  speak  advisedly  when 
I  attach  the  merchant  manufacturer  to  the 
educational  end  of  this  problem  first,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  absolutely  true  that  only  he  who  gives 
receives.  In  other  words,  the  merchant  manu- 
facturer who  has  the  vision  and  the  intelli- 
gence to  subscribe  to  the  necessary  educational 
propaganda  will  automatically  equip  himself 
to  benefit  by  the  results  of  that  propaganda. 

Not  so  much  lack  of  taste  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people,  but  lack  of  foresight  on  the 
part  of  still  too  many  of  the  American  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  to  stimulate  and  satisfy 
that  taste,  as  well  as  failure  on  their  part  to 
give  the  public  full  confidence  in  American 
talent,  is  at  present  one  of  the  greatest  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  the  successful  development 
of  a  national  industrial  art  for  America.  Our 
public  knows  now,  today,  what  it  wants.  That 
it  wants  good  things,  and  will  have  them, 
wherever    the    market,    these    letters   tend    to 


show.  In  the  meantime,  innumerable  agen- 
cies are  at  work  guiding  us  all  toward  still 
higher  standards  of  aesthetic  taste.  What  re- 
ward awaits  the  final  satisfaction  of  our  rising 
standard  only  the  future  can  tell. 

American  Taste  and  American  Industries 

By  MRS.  JOHN  HENRY  HAMMOND 

HAVE  every  confidence  in  American  tal- 


I 


ent.  I  think  that  American  artists  com- 
pare favorably  with  foreign  artists ;  I  am  en- 
thusiastic about  our  landscape  artists.  I  have 
just  been  through  the  Chicago  Museum;  I 
think  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  museums  I 
have  ever  been  in.     I  do  think,  however,  that 


consumer,  even  more  than  the  artist,  must  be 
shown  the  way  at  this  time.  I  feel  that  the 
consumer,  the  American  public,  has  in  the  past 
followed  a  little  beaten  trail  of  taste  and  fash- 
ion, has  been  afraid  to  forge  out  along  new 
lines,  to  trust  its  own  judgment,  and  to  have 
full  confidence  in  American  talent.  The 
American  manufacturer  and  merchant  should 
not  only  encourage  our  artists,  but  should  en- 
courage the  confidence  of  the  American  public 
by  producing  and  displaying  goods  of  the  high- 
est artistic  merit  only,  irrespective  of  their  ma- 
terial value." 


i; 


William  Fellowes  Morgan 


Mrs.  John  Henry  Hammond 


the  American  manufacturer  is,  in  too  many 
cases,  slow  in  recognizing  American  creative 
talent  and  American  skill  in  carrying  out  artis- 
tic details,  and  in  making  use  of  this  talent  and 
skill  of  ours  in  his  business. 

"I. believe  I  know  what  I  like  and  what  I 
want,  and  I  believe,  further,  from  long  study, 
intense  searching,  and  much  travel  that  my 
standards  are  high.  Unfortunately,  when  it 
comes  to  the  point  of  buying  furnishings  for 
my  home  and  other  articles  of  every-day  use, 
which  I  feel  should  be  as  high  in  artistic  merit 
as  any  so-called  'work  of  art,'  such  as  a  paint- 
ing, or  a  piece  of  sculpture,  I  cannot  alwavs 
satisfy  my  taste  through  American-made  goods. 
Technically,  our  products  are  excellent.  I  do 
not  think  they  could  be  better,  but  much  is 
still  to  be  desired  in  design.  Our  textiles  are 
particularly  good,  and  in  all  things  I  feel  that 
we  are  working  toward  improvement  all  the 
time.  I  think  there  is  a  big  opportunity  here 
for  industrial  art  schools  to  foster  the  growth 
of  our  future  production.  I  think  the  war 
marked  the  turning  point  in  making  Ameri- 
cans realize  that  they  must  do  more  in  devel- 
oping their  own  art,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with 
the  art  abroad.  We  must  encourage  our  spirit 
of  imagination. 

"I  have  bought,  and  still  buy,  many  foreign 
things,  not  because  I  prefer  foreign  goods,  or 
have  necessarily  greater  confidence  in  foreign 
goods,  but  because  in  so  many  cases  they  have 
suited  me  better;  their  artistic  merit  is  higher, 
showing  the  results  of  more  highly  trained  de- 
signers and  artisans.  If  I  could  always  find 
what  I  wanted  in  American  goods,  I  would 
support  American  industry  every  time. 

"I  think  that  Arts  &  Decoration  is  doing 
a  fine  piece  of  work  in  putting  this  matter — 
the  importance  of  art  in  relation  to  American 
industry — before  the  American  public,  for  I 
believe  that   both   the   manufacturer   and   the 


Wealth  and  Leisure  Stimulate  Appreciation 

By  WILLIAM  FELLOWES  MORGAN 

T  has  sometimes  been  said  that  a 
national  appreciation  of  art  implies 
a  leisure  class.  To  a  certain  extent 
this  is  no  doubt  true,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  the  existence  of  a  leisure 
class  does  not  necessarily  imply  ap- 
preciation of  art,  nor  is  it  true  that  art 
is  not  appreciated  unless  a  leisure  class 
exists.  Probably  it  is  true,  however, 
that  wealth  and  leisure  stimulate  ap- 
preciation. 

The  genius  of  the  American  people 
hitherto  has  not  impelled  them  toward 
artistic  creation.  We  have  invented 
and  built  the  best  machines  in  the 
world  for  weaving  fabrics  and  for 
shaping  objects  of  metal,  but  for  the 
designs  and  patterns  we  have  been  content  to 
borrow  from  others.  In  the  same  manner  we 
are  paying  fabulous  prices  for  works  by  the  old 
masters  of  Europe.  Our  women  import  their 
fashions  from  Paris.  A  distinctive  national 
type  of  art  has  been  lacking. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  a  change  of 
sentiment  is  taking  place.  The  average  citi- 
zen is  beginning  to  understand  that  an  article 
may  be  useful  and  beautiful  at  the  same  time, 
and  that  if  it  is  both,  the  satisfaction  and  pleas- 
ure arising  from  its  possession  are  doubled. 
We  do  not  look  to  other  countries  for  our  ma- 
chinists. We  do  not  seek  advice  in  methods 
of  making  the  merits  of  our  merchandise 
known  to  the  world.  When  it  comes  to  a 
question  of  art,  however,  we  suddenly  become 
timid  and  seek  counsel  elsewhere.  The  United 
States  is  peopled  with  immigrants  from  all  the 
older  countries,  and  the  resulting  mixture  of 
races,  perhaps,  is  not  conducive  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  national  art  standards.  Nevertheless, 
if  only  as  a  commercial  matter,  we  are  creat- 
ing them,  and  I  believe  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  we  shall  have  distinctive  standards 
of  our  own  which  will  be  recognized  and  re- 
spected throughout  the  world.  The  love  of 
art  is  instinctive.  Since  the  time  of  the  cave 
dwellers,  and  probably  before  that  era,  man- 
kind has  sought  to  give  an  artistic  character  to 
the  articles  which  he  uses.  There  is  nothing 
more  ennobling  to  the  mind  than  an  artistic 
aspiration. 

We  are  realizing  that  there  is  really  no  es- 
sential distinction  in  artistic  character  between 
the  commonest  household  objects  and  the 
rarest  productions  of  artistic  genius.  The 
pleasure  we  derive  from  the  color  of  a  piece 
of  cloth  is  of  the  same  quality  with  the  pleas- 
ure we  feel  in  the  pigments  of  the  painter,  and 
our  admiration  for  a  graceful  vase  is  the  same 
as  for  a  piece  of  sculpture. 

(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Cezanne 

A  Unique  Figure  Among  the  Painters  oj  His  Time 

By  ALBERT  C.  BARNES 


Portrait  of  Mme.  Cezanne 

SIXTY  years  have  passed  since  Courbet 
started  the  movement  in  painting  that 
has  resulted  in  the  portrayal  of  a  vivid 
sense  of  the  world  we  know  and  live  in  as 
contrasted  with  the  romanticists'  fantastic 
one.  We  know  now  that  Courbet  was  not  so 
much  a  revolutionist  as  a  legitimate  successor 
to  Velasquez  and  Goya  in  making  us  see  the 
objective  qualities  of  things  divested  of  the 
subjectivism  that  constituted  the  romanticists' 
exhibited  world  of  self.  To  sympathy  with 
Courbet's  insight  we  owe 
the  great  painters  of 
1870  —  Manet,  Degas, 
Renoir,  Cezanne,  Mo- 
net, Sisley,  Pissarro  — 
and  the  imaginative  tell- 
ing of  their  actually  liv- 
ing in  a  real  world.  Of 
that  group,  Renoir  and 
Cezanne  dealt  most  ob- 
jectively with  the  whole 
range  of  experience  as 
men  find  it  verified  in 
themselves,  free  from 
the  trifling,  the  insig- 
nificant, the  preoccupa- 
tion with  theory,  meth- 
od, virtuosity  or  per- 
sonal vanity.  If  one 
looks  beneath  the  dis- 
similarity of  techniques, 
Renoir  and  Cezanne  are 
seen  as  close  kin  in  deal- 
ing with  the  fundamen- 
tal, universal  attributes 
of  people  and  things. 
Both  treated  the  famil- 
iar, every-day  events  and 
things  that  make  up  our 
lives.  We  see,  feel, 
touch    the    particular 


quality  that  gives  an  object  its  individual  iden- 
tity; each  created  a  world  richer,  fuller,  more 
meaningful  than  is  revealed  to  our  own  un- 
aided perceptions ;  and  from  each  we  get  an 
added  assurance  that  feeling  about  an  object 
is  as  vital  as  any  physical  characteristic  of  the 
object.  They  mirror  a  world  we  know  by 
having  lived  in  it,  so  vividly  that  we  get  a 
sense  of  going  through  an  actual  experience. 
They  are  great  artists  because  they  make  art 
and  life  one  by  convincing  us  of  the  truth  and 


Mount  Sainte  Victoire 


Flowers 

reality  of  what  they  see  and  feel  and  express. 
Cezanne  stands  out  as  an  unique  figure 
among  the  painters  of  his  time,  if  not  of  all 
time,  because  of  the  success  of  his  passionate 
impulse  to  penetrate  into  the  forms  and  struc- 
ture of  things.  His  constant  pursuit  of  phys- 
ical reality,  to  grasp  it  and  portray  it  in  its 
essence,  was  akin  to  the  zeal  and  thorough- 
ness of  the  investigator  in  science.  Where 
Renoir  found  poetry  and  charm  in  everything, 
Cezanne  saw  weight,  mass,  volume,  texture, 
tactile  qualities.  He  was 
critical  and  analytical, 
with  a  high  intensity  of 
mind  and  spirit  in  his 
search  of  facts  to  attain 
to  .the  secret  springs  of 
form  and  structure.  It 
was  a  passion  that  mas- 
tered him,  that  made 
some  of  his  work  seem 
cold  and  stern  and  hard. 
One  can  see  it  even  in 
his  earliest  paintings 
done  under  the  roman- 
tic influence  of  Dela- 
croix and  in  those  of  a 
later  period  when,  af- 
fected by  the  impression- 
ists' theory  of  light  and 
divided  tones,  he  painted 
some  of  his  most  charm- 
ing but  less  individual 
pictures.  The  intensity 
of  the  passion  would  ex- 
plain the  freedom  from 
mere  tradition,  from  the 
litter  of  academism,  that 
makes  his  mature  work 
unique.  It  kept  him 
faithful  to  his  own  vis- 
ion and  produced  the  re- 
(Continued  on  page  44S) 
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Is  American  Music  Growing  Up? 

Our  Emancipation  from  Alien  Influences 

By  DANIEL  GREGORY  MASON 


THE  discussion  in  these  columns  a  month 
or  two  ago  of  Mr.  Paul  Rosenfeld's 
psychoanalytic  view  of  the  kind  of  ar- 
tistic sterility  that  overtakes  a  composer  who 
sacrifices  his  own  temperament  to  an  alien 
environment  may  be  worth  returning  to  for 
the  clarification  of  certain  unsatisfactory  con- 
ditions in  our  American  musical  life.  A  fea- 
tureless eclecticism,  according  to  this  theory, 
results  whenever  a  composer  suppresses  his 
own  peculiar  ways  of  regarding  life  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  a  public  which  sees 
it  differently.  However  he  may  please  for 
the  moment,  he  eventually  stultifies  himself. 
Mr.  Rosenfeld's  "horrible  examples"  of  such 
stultification  range  from  Strauss,  rationalizing 
his  sacrifice  of  individual  impulse  to  the  whims 
of  the  public  as  a  necessary  concession  to  the 
need  of  money,  to  Mahler,  disloyal  to  his 
Jewish  temperament  in  the  Vienna  which 
could  not  understand  it.  In  every  case  he 
shows  the  artist's  unpardonable  sin  to  be  lack 
of  faith  in  his  own  peculiar  insight  and  in- 
tuition, failure  in  that  self-reliance  for  which 
Emerson  so  sublimely  pleaded.  Has  such  a 
psychoanalysis  any  light  to  throw  on  the  music 
about  us  here  in  America? 

TO  some  extent,  we  must  remember,  a 
young  country  is  necessarily  dependent  on 
others  for  its  ways  of  doing  things,  and  imi- 
tativeness  is  one  of  the  vital  instincts  of  im- 
maturity. As  Sir  Hubert  Parry  put  it,  you 
can  no  more  build  a  symphony  than  a  ship 
without  technical  command  of  ways  and 
means ;  and  in  borrowing  these  ways  and 
means  from  those  who  had  most  highly  devel- 
oped them,  particularly  the  Germans,  the 
American  composer  of  the  last  generation 
naturally  borrowed  also  a  point  of  view,  an 
attitude  toward  life,  a  spiritual  atmosphere, 
so  to  speak,  not  quite  his  own.  Our  musical 
fathers,  uncles,  and  elder  brothers  were  for 
the  most  part  educated  in  Germany.  A  whole 
group  of  our  best  men  now  in  later  middle 
age  sat  at  the  feet  of  Rheinberger,  for  instance, 
while  some  went  to  Raff  or  others.  What 
wonder  that  with  the  stoutly  wrought,  if 
slightly  academic,  counterpoint  of  Rheinberger 
they  absorbed  something  of  the  peculiar  Teu- 
tonic romanticism  we  associate  more  especially 
with  Raff,  the  Raff  of  the  "Ira  Walde  Sym- 
phony," a  romanticism  rather  more  effete  and 
flaccid  than  that  of  the  masters  Schubert  and 
Schumann,  the  stream  of  it  beginning  to  lose 
freshness  and  head,  and  to  stagnate  in  the 
morasses  of  sentimentalism? 

Even  our  own  MacDowell  lived  largely 
in  this  essentially  Teutonic  world  of  his 
suite  "In  a  Haunted  Forest."  He  is  a  sort 
of  American  Raff,  in  whom  American  energy 
has  not  roused  itself  from  this  mediaeval 
dream  world,  American  humor  has  not  yet 
pierced  the  absurdities  of  these  romantic 
knights  with  their  simpering  maidens  waiting 
to  "redeem"  them. 

THE  German  domination,  serviceable  as  it 
was  in  giving  us  a  technical  equipment 
without  which  we  should  have  remained  for- 
ever dumb,  was  bound  to  come  to  an  end  as 
soon  as  our  native  humor  began  to  play  upon 
the  absurd  assumptions  and  omissions  of  roman- 
ticism, its  ostrich-like  habit  of  hiding  its  head 
from  the  real  world.  In  the  phrase,  "German 
as  kraut,"  coined  years  ago  by  a  Rheinberger 


pupil  in  comment  on  the  compositions  of  a 
friend,  sounds  already  for  the  discerning  the 
knell  of  its  decease.  But  the  end  was  brought 
suddenly  at  last  by  the  war.  Today  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  reaction ;  we  are  supersti- 
tiously  afraid  of  admiring  anything  Teutonic; 
we  have  turned  away  not  only  from  Raffian 
romanticism,  which  we  can  very  well  do  with- 
out, but  from  Beethovenian  solidity  and  noble- 
ness. We  have  forgotten  that  we  ever  had 
a  German  nurse,  to  whom  we  owe  the  gift 
of  speech,  and  have  fled  in  panic  to  the  arms 
of  our  new  French  governess. 

WILL  the  new  allegiance  help  us  to  find 
our  individuality  any  better  than  the 
old?  It  may  be  doubted.  Debussy  and  Ravel 
may  prove  momentarily  a  wholesome  counter- 
influence  to  the  grossness,  stodginess,  and 
megalomania  of  modern  Germany,  but  their 
over-refinement,  their  preoccupation  with  "ef- 
fects" to  the  exclusion  of  ideas,  in  Meredith's 
phrase,  their  "fiddling  of  harmonics  on  the 
harpstrings  of  sensuality,"  will  certainly  in 
the  long  run  prove  as  alien  to  American  en- 
ergy, simplicity,  and  directness  as  the  German 
romanticism  is  untenable  to  American  humor. 
Our  constructiveness,  our  delight  in  activity 
for  its  own  sake  (a  vice  as  it  shows  itself  in 
our  "hustling,"  our  desire  to  be  "on  the  move," 
whether  or  not  aware  of  any  goal,  but  surely 
also  the  root  of  many  virtues)  can  never  be 
content  in  the  idle  savoring  of  sensation  of 
the  French  impressionists.  We  prefer  the 
highroad,  with  all  its  dust,  to  dalliance  on  the 
primrose  path.  Already  Mr.  Carpenter,  so 
French  in  his  "Adventures  of  a  Perambu- 
lator," is  sounding  a  sturdier  note,  almost 
Basque  in  its  primitiveness,  in  his  "The  Birth- 
day of  the  Infanta";  and  in  Mr.  Edward 
Burlingame  Hill's  "The  Trojan  Women"  one 
hears,  besides  the  clear  orchestral  sonorities 
of  modern  France,  a  strength  of  melodic  tex- 
ture and  a  symmetry  of  form  which  are  more 
German,  horrified  as  he  would  be  at  such  a 
suggestion.  Had  Charles  T.  Griffes  lived,  the 
evidence  of  some  of  his  late  work,  especially 
a  piece  for  flute  and  orchestra,  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  he  would  have  emerged  from  his 
early  impressionistic  mist  into  a  sharper,  more 
American  air. 

MEANWHILE  the  Oriental,  especially 
the  Jewish,  infection  in  our  music,  seem- 
ingly less  widespread  than  the  German  was 
or  the  French  is,  may  prove  even  more  viru- 
lent. Those  not  temperamentally  immune,  to 
it  catch  it  severely,  like  Mr.  Leo  Ornstein ; 
and  if  they  ever  throw  it  off,  as  he  has  given 
some  signs  of  doing,  seem  to  be  left  devoid 
of  energy  and,  as  it  were,  permanently  anaemic. 
The  insidiousness  of  the  Jewish  menace  to  our 
artistic  integrity  is  due  partly  to  the  specious- 
ness,  the  superficial  charm  and  persuasiveness 
of  Hebrew  art,  its  brilliance,  its  violently 
juxtaposed  extremes  of  passion,  its  poignant 
eroticism  and  pessimism,  and  partly  to  the  fact 
that  the  strain  in  us  which  might  make  head 
against  it,  the  deepest,  most  fundamental  strain 
perhaps  in  our  mixed  nature,  is  diluted  and 
confused  by  a  hundred  other  tendencies.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  group  of  qualities,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  point  of  view,  even  though  they  are  so 
thoroughly  disguised,  in  a  people  descended 
from  every  race,  that  we  may  easily  forget 
them,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  predicate  them  of 


any  individual  American,  are  nevertheless  the 
vital  nucleus  of  the  American  temper.  And 
the  Jewish  domination  of  our  music,  even  more 
than  the  Teutonic  and  the  Gallic,  threatens 
to  submerge  and  stultify  them  at  every  point. 

FOR  how  shall  a  public  accustomed  by  pre- 
vailing fashion  to  the  exaggeration,  the 
constant  running  to  extremes,  of  eastern  ex- 
pression, divine  the  poignant  beauty  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  sobriety  and  restraint  ?  How  shall  it 
pierce  the  Anglo-Saxon  reticence,  the  fine  re- 
serve so  polar  to  the  garrulous  self-confession, 
the  almost  indecent  stripping  of  the  soul,  it 
witnesses  in  every  concert  hall  and  opera 
house  ?  How,  stimulated  as  it  is  to  an  abnor- 
mal appetite  for  the  purely  sensuous  luxury 
of  the  ear  by  the  Oriental  gift  for  lavish 
ornamentation,  shall  it  be  able  instantly  to 
pitch  its  demands,  so  to  speak,  in  another  key 
when  it  listens  to  the  plain  texture,  the  aus- 
tere spareness  of  Anglo-Saxon  musical  speech  ? 

AND  how,  finally,  shall  it  value  as  it  de- 
serves the  moderation,  the  balance,  the 
sense  of  proportion,  which  is  the  finest  of 
Anglo-Saxon  qualities,  and  which,  like  the 
sense  of  humor  to  which  it  is  akin  (since  both 
depend  upon  the  sense  of  congruity  or  incon- 
gruity), nothing  is  more  alien  than  the  Orien- 
tal abandonment  to  excess?  Our  public  taste, 
in  short,  is  in  danger  of  being  permanently 
debauched,  made  lastingly  insensitive  to  quali- 
ties most  subtly  and  quintessentially  our  own, 
by  the  intoxication  of  what  is,  after  all,  an 
alien  art.  Just  as  the  confirmed  alcoholic  finds 
spring  water  vapid,  our  jaded  musical  palates 
find  simplicity  and  sincerity  tame,  and  con- 
sider moderation  and  proportion,  the  immortal 
qualities  of  all  art,  negative.  But  they  are 
not  negative,  they  are  in  the  highest  degree 
positive,  as  every  artist  of  Anglo-Saxon  tem- 
perament at  heart  knows.  "Moderation,"  as 
Chesterton  has  it,  "is  not  a  compromise;  mod- 
eration is  a  passion,  the  passion  of  great 
judges";  and  if  we  would  come  into  our  own 
artistically,  we  must  have  the  courage  to  assert 
this  moderation.  We  await  the  composer,  or 
group  of  composers,  who  shall  rest  serenely  on 
that  insight, 

"Turning  to  scorn,  with  lips  divine, 
The  falsehood  of  extremes." 

Of  course,  to  do  so  will  be  to  invite  im- 
mediate failure  as  a  step  to  eventual  success. 
As  musical  fashions  are  today,  especially  in 
our  musical  metropolis  of  New  York,  only  the 
sensational,  the  excessive,  the  exaggerated  can 
be  heard,  and  the  composer  who  seeks  ideals 
so  alien  to  those  of  the  crowd  as  moderation, 
balance,  clarity  and  control  will  please  no  one 
but  himself.  He  will  find  little  sympathy 
even  among  the  professionals,  who  will  be 
called  upon  to  interpret  his  work,  and  through 
whom  alone  it  can  reach  the  public,  since  all 
but  a  few  of  them  have  adopted  the  current 
superstitions.  And  yet  it  is  the  paradox  of 
art  that  only  by  being  true  to  himself  in  the 
face  of  momentary  failure  can  he  achieve  the 
definite  individuality,  the  persuasive  eloquence 
that  shall  at  last  win  over  those  who  have 
ears  to  hear.  If  he  is  himself  he  may  event- 
ually conquer  in  his  own  person ;  if  he  is  not 
himself  he  will  never,  despite  momentary  pop- 
ularity, be  anything. 
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THE  ESTEY  RESIDENCE  PIPE  ORGAN 


DO  YOU  ever  hear  the  music  of  a  pipe  organ 
without  a  thrill?  Doesn't  it  send  over  you 
a  little  quiver  of  delight?  Doesn't  your  breath 
come  a  little  faster  as  instrument  after  instrument 
adds  its  characteristic  voice — harp,  violin,  trumpet, 
flute  —  and  joins  the  harmony  created  by  some 
master  of  orchestra  music  ? 

A  pipe  organ  is  available  and  practicable  for  any 
house.    All  the  problems  of  making  this  great  music 


a  living  thing  in  your  home  have  been  solved 
in  the  Estey  Organ.  You  can  have  an  organ 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  size  and  arrangement  of 
your  house  for  about  what  you  would  pay  for  a 
good  motor  car. 

The  Estey  Organ  Company,  Brauleboro,  Vermont; 
Studios  in  New  York,  11  West  49th  Street ;  Philadelphia,  1701  Walnut 
Street;  Chicago,  Lyon  ii  Healy ;  Boston,  120  Boylston  Street ;  Los  Angeles, 
633  South  Hill  Street  :     London,   12  Rathbone  Place,  Oxford  Street. 
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Matisse  and  Picasso 

The  Two  Immediate  Heirs  to  Cezanne 

Bv  CL1VE  BELL 


THE  names  go  together,  as  do 
those  of  Shelley  and  Keats  or 
Fortnum  and  Mason.  Even  to  peo- 
ple who  seldom  or  never  look  se- 
riously at  a  picture  they  have 
stood,  these  ten  years,  as  symbols 
of  modernity.  They  are  pre-emi- 
nent; and  for  this  there  is  reason. 
Matisse  and  Picasso  are  the  two 
immediate  heirs  to  Cezanne.  They 
are  in  the  direct  line;  and  through 
one  of  them  a  great  part  of  the 
younger  generation  comes  at  its 
share  of  the  patrimony.  To  their 
contemporaries  they  owe  nothing : 
they  came  into  the  legacy  and  had 
to  make  what  they  could  of  it. 
They  are  the  elder  brothers  of  the 
movement,  a  fact  which  the  move- 
ment occasionally  resents  by  treat- 
ing them  as  though  they  were  its 
elder  sisters. 

Even  to  each  other  they  owe 
nothing.  Matisse,  to  be  sure, 
swept  for  one  moment  out  of  his 
course  by  the  overwhelming  sig- 
nificance of  Picasso's  early  abstract 
work,  himself  made  a  move  in  that 
direction.  But  this  adventure  he 
quickly,  and  wisely,  abandoned  ;  the 
problems  of  Cubism  could  have 
helped  him  nothing  to  materialize 
his  peculiar  sensibility.  And  this 
sensibility — this  peculiar  emotional 
reaction  to  what  he  sees — is  his 
great  gift.  No  one  ever  felt  for 
the  visible  universe  just  what  Ma- 
tisse feels;  or,  if  one  did,  he  could 
not  create  an  equivalent.  Because, 
in  addition  to  this  magic  power  of 
creation,  Matisse  has  been  blessed 
with  extraordinary  sensibility  both 
of  reaction  and  touch ;  he  is  a  great 
artist ;  because  he  trusts  to  it  en- 
tirely he  is  not  what  for  a  mo- 
ment apparently  he  wished  to  be — 
a  chef  d'ecole. 

PICASSO,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  never  tried  to  be  anything 
of  the  sort,  is  the  paramount  influ- 
ence in  modern  painting — subject, 
of  course,  to  the  supreme  influence 
of  Cezanne.  All  the  world  over 
are  students  and  young  painters  to 
whom  his  mere  name  is  thrilling; 
to  whom  Picasso  is  the  liberator. 
His  influence  is  ubiquitous:  even 
in  England  it  is  immense.  Not 
only  those  who,  for  all  their  de- 
nials— denials  that  spring  rather 
from  ignorance  than  bad  faith — 
owe  almost  all  they  have  to  the 
inventor  of  Cubism,  but  artists 
who  float  so  far  out  of  the  main 
stream  as  the  Spensers  and  the 
Nashes,  Mr.  Lamb  and  Mr.  John, 
would  all  have  painted  differently 
had  Picasso  never  existed. 

Picasso  is  a  born  chef  d'ecole. 
His  is  one  of  the  most  inventive 
minds  in  Europe.  Invention  is  as 
clearly  his  supreme  gift  as  sensibil- 
ity is  that  of  Matisse.  His  career 
has  been  a  series  of  discoveries,  each 
of  which  he  has  rapidly  developed. 
A  highly  original  and  extremely 
happy  conception  enters  his  head, 
suggested,  probably,  by  some  odd 
thing  he  has  seen.     Forthwith  he 


sets  himself  to  analyze  it  and  dis- 
entangle those  principles  that  ac- 
count for  its  peculiar  happiness. 
He  proceeds  by  experiment,  apply- 
ing his  hypothesis  in  the  most  un- 
likely places.  The  significant  ele- 
ments of  negro  sculpture  are  found 
to  repeat  their  success  in  the  draw- 
ing of  a  lemon.  Before  long  he  has 
established  what  looks  like  an  in- 
fallible method  for  producing  an 
effect  of  which,  a  few  months 
earlier,  no  one  had  so  much  as 
dreamed.  This  is  one  reason  why 
Picasso  is  a  born  chef  d'ecole.  And 
this  is  why  of  each  new  phase  in 
his  art  the  earlier  examples  are  apt 
to  be  the  more  vital  and  well-nour- 
ished. At  the  end  he  is  approach- 
ing that  formula  towards  which  his 
intellectual  effort  tends  inevitably. 
It  is  time  for  a  new  discovery. 

MEANWHILE  a  pack  of 
hungry  followers  has  been 
eyeing  the  young  master  as  he 
made  clearer  and  even  clearer  the 
nature  of  his  last.  To  this  pack 
he  throws  hint  after  hint.  And 
still  the  wolves  pursue.  You  see 
them  in  knots  and  clusters  all  along 
the  road  he  has  traveled,  gnawing, 
tugging  at  some  unpicked  idea. 
Worry !  worry !  worry !  Here  is  a 
crowd  of  old  laggards  still  linger- 
ing and  snuffling  over  "the  blue 
period."  A  vaster  concourse  is 
scattered  about  the  spot  where  the 
nigger's  head  fell,  and  of  these  the 
strongest  have  carried  off  scraps 
for  themselves,  which  they  assimi- 
late at  leisure,  lying  apart ;  while 
round  the  trunk  of  Cubism  is  a 
veritable  sea  of  swaying,  struggling, 
ravenous  creatures.  The  howling 
is  terrific.  But  Picasso,  himself,  is 
already  far  away,  elaborating  an 
idea  that  came  to  him  one  day  as 
he  contemplated  a  drawing  by 
Ingres. 

AND,  besides  being  extraordi- 
narily inventive,  Picasso  is 
what  they  call  "an  intellectual  art- 
ist." Those  who  suppose  that  an 
intellectual  artist  is  one  who  spends 
his  time  on  his  head  mistake.  Mil- 
ton and  Mantegna  were  intellect- 
ual artists:  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Caravaggio  and  Rostand 
were  artists  at  all.  An  intellectual 
artist  is  one  who  feels  first — a  pe- 
culiar state  of  emotion  being  the 
point  of  departure  for  all  works  of 
art — and  goes  on  to  think.  Ob- 
viously, Picasso  has  a  passionate 
sense  of  the  significance  of  form ; 
also,  he  can  stand  away  from  his 
passion  and  consider  it ;  apparently 
in  this  detached  mood  it  is  that  he 
works.  In  art  the  motive  power  is 
heat  always ;  some  drive  their  en- 
gines by  means  of  boiling  emotion, 
others  by  the  incandescence  of  in- 
tellectual passion.  These  go  for- 
ward by  intense  concentration  on 
the  problem ;  those  swing  with 
breathless  precision  from  feeling  to 
feeling.  Sophocles,  Masaccio  and 
Bach  are  intellectuals  in  this  sense, 


(Continued  on  second  page  following) 
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The  Tone  That  Has  No  Equal 


WHEN  you  play  this  wonderful  instrument  you  forget  that  it  is  a  phono- 
graph; a  tone  of  exquisite  beauty  greets  your  ears,  a  tone  so  smooth, 
pure,  rich,  natural  and  full  of  expression  that  you  think  only  of  the  music. 
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the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition  and 
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best.  Each  Sonora  at  its  price  represents  the 
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Sonora  is  the  instrument  you  are 
proud  to  own.  It  gives  you  a  lifetime  of 
pleasure. 
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while  Shakespeare.  Correggio  and 
Mozart  trust  their  sensibility  al- 
most as  a  bird  trusts  its  instinct.  It 
never  entered  the  head  of  a  swal- 
low to  criticize  its  own  methods; 
and  if  Mozart  could  not  write  a 
tune  wrong,  that  was  not  because 
he  had  first  tested  his  idea  at  every 
point,  but  because  he  was  Mozart. 
Yet  no  one  ever  thought  of  going 
to  a  swallow  for  lessons  in  avia- 
tion; or,  rather,  Daedalus  did.  and 
we  all  know  what  came  of  it. 

THAT  is  my  point.  I  do  not 
presume  to  judge  between  one 
method  of  creation  and  another ;  I 
shall  not  judge  between  Matisse 
and  Picasso ;  but  I  do  say  that,  as  a 
rule,  it  is  the  intellectual  artist 
who  becomes,  in  spite  of  himself, 
schoolmaster  to  the  rest.  And 
there  is  a  reason  for  this.  By  ex- 
pressing themselves,  intellectual 
artists  appeal  to  us  aesthetically ; 
but,  in  addition,  by  making,  or 
seeming  to  make,  some  statement 
about  the  nature  of  the  artistic 
problem,  they  set  us  thinking.  We 
feel  sure  they  have  something  to 
say  about  the  very  stuff  of  art 
which  we,  clumsily  enough,  can 
grasp  intellectually.  With  purely 
aesthetic  qualities  the  intellect  can 
do  nothing:  but  here,  it  seems,  is 
something  the  brain  can  get  hold  of. 
Therefore  we  study  them  and  they 
become  our  leaders;  which  does  not 
make  them  our  greatest  artists. 
Matisse  may  yet  be  a  better  painter 
than  Picasso. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  from  Matisse 
there  is  little  or  nothing  to  be 
learned,  since  Matisse  relies  on  his 
peculiar  sensibility  to  bring  him 
through.  If  you  want  to  paint 
like  him,  feel  what  he  feels,  con- 
duct it  to  the  tips  of  your  fingers, 
thence  on  to  your  canvas,  and  there 
you  are.  The  counsel  is  not  en- 
couraging. These  airy  creatures 
try  us  too  high.  Indeed,  it  some- 
times strikes  me  that  even  to  ap- 
preciate them  you  must  have  a 
touch  of  their  sensibility.  A  critic 
who  is  apt  to  be  sensible  was  com- 
plaining the  other  day  that  Ma- 
tisse had  only  one  instrument  in  his 
orchestra.  There  are  orchestras  in 
which  fifty  instruments  sound  as 
one.  Only  it  takes  a  musician  to 
appreciate  them.  Also,  one  hears 
the  others  talking  about  "the 
pretty,  tinkley  stuff"  of  Mozart. 
Those  who  call  the  art  of  Matisse 
slight  must  either  be  insensitive  or 
know  little  of  it.  Certainly,  Ma- 
tisse is  capable  of  recording,  with 
an  exquisite  gesture  and  not  much 
more,  just  the  smell  of  something 
that  looked  as  though  it  would  be 
good  to  eat.  These  are  notes. 
Notes  are  often  slight — I  make  the 
critics  a  present  of  that.  Also  of 
this:  it  takes  a  more  intense  effort 
of  the  creative  imagination  to  leave 
out  what  Tchehov  leaves  out  of  his 
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short    Tories    than    to    say    what 
Meredith  put  into  his  long  ones. 

IN  the  Plutarchian  method  there 
was  ever  a  snare,  and  I  : 
come  near  treading  in  it.  The  dif- 
ference between  Matisse  and  Pi- 
casso is  not  to  be  stated  in  those 
sharp  antitheses  that  ever}  jour- 
nalist loves.  Nothing  could  be 
more  obtuse  than  to  represent  one 
as  all  feeling  and  the  other  all 
thought.  The  art  of  Picasso,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  perhaps  more  per- 
sonal even  than  that  of  Matisse, 
just  because  his  sensibility  is  per- 
haps even  more  curious.  Look  at 
a  Cubist  picture  by  him  amongst 
other  Cubists.  Here,  if  anywhere, 
amongst  these  abstractions,  you 
would  have  supposed  that  there 
was  small  room  for  idiosyncrasy. 
Yet  at  M.  Leonce  Rosenberg's  gal- 
lery no  amateur  fails  to  spot  the 
Picassos.  His  choice  of  colors,  the 
appropriateness  of  his  most  aston- 
ishing audacities,  the  disconcerting 
yet  delightful  perfection  of  his 
taste,  the  unlooked-for  yet  positive 
beauty  of  his  harmonies,  make  Pi- 
casso one  of  the  most  personal  art- 
ists alive. 

And  if  Picasso  is  anything  but 
a  dry  doctrinaire,  Matisse  is  no 
singing  bird  with  one  little  jet  of 
spontaneous  melody.  I  wish  his 
sculpture  were  better  known  in 
England,  for  it  disposes  finely  of 
the  ridiculous  notion  that  Matisse 
is  a  temperament  without  a  head. 
Amongst  his  bronze  and  plaster  fig- 
ures you  will  find  sometimes  a  se- 
ries consisting  of  several  versions 
of  the  same  subject,  in  which  the 
original  superabundant  conception  W 
has  been  reduced  to  bare  essentials 
by  a  process  which  implies  the  se- 
verest intellectual  effort.  Nothing 
that  Matisse  has  done  gives  a 
stronger  sense  of  his  genius,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  makes  one  so 
sharply  aware  of  a  brilliant  intelli- 
gence and  of  erudition  even. 

AMONGST  the  hundred  dif- 
ferences between  Matisse  and 
Picasso  perhaps,  after  all,  there  is 
but  one  on  which  a  critic  can  use- 
fully insist.  Even  about  that  he 
can  say  little  that  is  definite.  Only, 
it  does  appear  to  be  true  that 
whereas  Matisse  is  a  pure  artist, 
Picasso  is  an  artist  and  something 
more — an  involuntary  preacher,  if 
you  like.  Neither,  of  course,  falls 
into  the  habit  of  puffing  out  his 
pictures  with  literary  stuff,  though 
Picasso  has,  on  occasions,  allowed 
to  filter  into  his  art  a,  to  me  most 
distasteful,  dash  of  sentimentality. 
That  is  not  the  point,  however. 
The  point  is  that,  whereas  both 
create  without  commenting  on  life, 
Picasso,  by  some  inexplicable  qual- 
ity in  his  statement,  does,  unmis- 
takably, comment  on  art.  That  is 
why  he,  and  not  Matisse,  is  master. 
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Original  Oil  Painting,       "A  near  thing."      The  Blenheim  Oxford  Coach       by  H.  Aiken 
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Old  Colored  Print, 


"Live  Bait  Fishing  for  Jack" 


after  J.  Pollard 


OLD  ENGLISH  COLOR  PRINTS 
MARINE  PAINTINGS 
EARLY  ENGLISH  PORTRAITS 
FINE  ROWLANDSON  DRAWINGS 
OLD  AQUATINTS,  ETC. 


Commissions  taken  for  Portraits  of  Horses,  Hounds  and  Dogs, 
by  celebrated  American  and  English  Animal  Painters. 
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Still  Life 


Cezanne 

(Continued  from  page  40) 


finement  that  compels  our  atten- 
tion ,  to  the  significant,  the  mo- 
mentous attributes  of  people  and 
things,  stripped  of  triviality  and 
irrelevant  detail.  Only  a  strong 
instinct  for  art  saved  such  a  per- 
sonality from  producing  mere 
illusion  or  literal  copy.  His  power 
to  fuse  thought  and  feeling,  the 
ability  to  engraft  relevant  emotion 
upon  substantial  fact,  to  project 
himself  into  objects,  made  him  an 
artist  instead  of  a  scientist.  The 
spirit  of  science  scarcely  emerges 
as  we  live  with  him  in  the  stirring 
adventure  he  fairly  revels  in  as  he 
works  out  forms,  textures  and  de- 
signs in  the  world  he  so  mag- 
nificently transforms  for  us.  We 
see  only  the  forms  constructed  of 
radiant,  singing  color,  the  melod- 
ious spaces,  the  harmonious,  rhyth- 
mic, decorative  design,  the  fitting 
quality  and  degree  of  emotion.  He 
welds  reality,  truth  and  beauty  into 
an  experience  which  we  feel  is  a 
reflection  of  the  world  created  by 
sheer  magic  out  of  the  materials 
we  live  among  every  day.  It  is  a 
world  full  of  human  interests,  of 
enlivened  and  enriched  associations, 
of  renewals  of  the  intrinsic  charms 
of  the  myriads  of  daily,  fleeting  im- 
pressions and  their  mysterious, 
moving  qualities  of  infinity,  calm, 
depth,  majesty,  repose.  It  is  these 
and  similar  qualities  ever  present 
in  our  commonplace  world  that  he 
animates  for  us  with  a  pervasive 
rhythmic  vitality  and  beauty. 

CEZANNE'S  whole  life  was  a 
struggle  to  express  a  self  and 
soul  that  were  his  very  own.  He 
was  his  own  judge  and  jury,  with 
standards  of -his  own  making.  How 
high  these  standards  were  is 
shown  by  the  scores  of  canvases  he 
literally  threw  away  as  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  at  satisfactory  self- 
expression.  Many  of  these  dis- 
carded paintings  were  rescued  and 


are  now  hanging  in  museums  and 
private  collections,  where  quality  is 
the  criterion  of  admittance.  The 
fact  that  the  work  of  not  many 
painters  survives  on  a  wall  with 
Cezanne's  proves  the  wisdom  of 
Santayana's  remark  that  "one  ef- 
fect of  growing  experience  is  to 
make  what  is  unreal  uninterest- 
ing." Very  few  painters  have  had 
the  power  to  grasp  and  portray 
reality  as  Cezanne  has  done  it; 
perhaps  because  so  seldom  does  the 
fervor  of  so  strong  a  passion  take 
possession  of  a  man  whose  life  and^, 
art  were  so  inseparably  one.  Add^' 
to  that  his  rare  mastership  of  the 
medium  of  paint  and  one  can  un- 
derstand why  the  experienced  ob- 
server of  paintings  is  drawn  irre- 
sistibly to  the  Cezannes  in  a  mixed 
collection  of  good  quality. 

THE  individuality  of  Cezanne's 
work,  so  different  from  that 
of  all  others,  implies  that  its  ap- 
preciation is  a  developed  rather 
than  an  immediate  experience. 
The  distorted  line,  the  strangely- 
placed  mass,  the  conflict  with  con- 
ventional ideas  of  color,  drawing 
and  composition,  usually  excite  a 
novice  to  expressions  of  derision  or 
humor  or  condemnation ;  but  no 
one  is  ever  inattentive  because 
Cezanne's  have  a  power  of  self- 
assertion  quite  apart  from  any 
aesthetic  qualities.  After  their 
strange  or  queer  impressions  no 
longer  startle  and  the  observer  can 
examine  them  without  preconcep- 
tions, it  does  not  take  long  to  learn 
that  Cezanne  tells  something  defi- 
nite, quite  momentous  and  very 
personal,  and  in  a  positive  way 
that  is  all  his  own.  Later  the  mes- 
sage becomes  so  personal  that  we 
are  compelled  to  analyze  it  and  we 
are  then  on  the  way  to  learn  that 
Cezanne  speaks  eloquently  the  uni- 
versal language  of  all  great  art, 
which  means  all  of  life  that  counts. 


Editor's  Note — Dr.  Barnes,  of  Overbrook,  Pa.,  has  contributed  articles  to    *  ' 
this  magazine  from  time  to  time.    His  collection  of  modern  pictures  is  one  of 
those  most  commended  by  the  initiated. 
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A  Jacobean  interior  of  the  time  of  James  I.  A  charming  combination  of  old  paneling  and  modern  furniture  that  bears 
the  outward  semblance  of  age.  The  assemblage  above  shown  well  illustrates  the  interest  and  harmony  that  can  be 
given  to  a  dining-room  furnished  with  carefully  chosen  pieces  of  this  interesting  period  rather  than  buying  them  en  suite. 

By  courtesy  of  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts  the  above 
furniture  ivas  photographed  in  their  Jacobean  oak  paneled  room. 
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A  Sheaf  of  Pleasing  Plays 

The  Current  Theatrical  Season  on  Broadway 

CHARLES  HENRY   MELTZER 


THERE  is  nothing  to  compare  with  the 
activities  of  the  New  York  stage  today. 
We  have  more  theatres  here  than  Lon- 
don ever  hoasted ;  more  than  Paris  and  Berlin 
had  together  before  the  late  world  war. 

They  are  all  open,  and  filled  eight  times  a 
week.  Night  after  night  sixty  thousand  or 
more  playgoers  stream  through  the  doors  of 
sixty  handsome  New  York  playhouses.  And 
these  do  not  include  heaven  knows  how  many 
who  prefer  the  "movies." 

Nor  is  the  theatre  craze  peculiar  to  this 
city.  One  finds  it  everywhere,  from  Boston 
to  Los  Angeles.  It  is  impossible  just  now,  I 
hear  from  good  authority,  to  rent  a  theatre 
anywhere  for  even  a  week.  Plays,  scores  of 
plays,  are  shelved  for  lack  of  bookings  and 
may  be  forced  to  wait  their  turn  for  many 
months. 

Such  facts  as  these  are  not  a  proof  that 
we  outdo  the  world  as  promoters  of  good 
drama.  But  they  do  prove  our  very  real  and 
growing  interest  in  that  vital  art.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  think  of  all  those  thousands  who 
are  hungering  here  for  plays.  Good  plays,  if 
they  can  find  them.  Plays  of  some  sort.  Our 
managers  have  splendid  opportunities.  So 
have  our  playwrights.  It  happens,  to  be  sure, 
that  just  at  present,  some — too  many — plays 
perhaps  are  not  what  they  might  or  what  they 
should  be.  But  that  is  true  of  all  the  plays 
in  every  city.  A  large  proportion  of  them 
are  gay,  glittering  "shows."     Most  are  light 


Holbrook  Blinn  in  "The  Bad  Man" 

comedies,  while  some  are  melodramas  of  a 
modern  kind,  made  less  to  thrill  one  than  to 
stir  to  laughter.  The  season  is  still  young. 
Before  it  ends  we  shall  have  dramas  of  a 
more  ambitious  type.  The  frothier  plays  shall 
vanish  from  the  boards  and  in  their  places 
we  shall  have  much  better  works.  But  while 
they   wait  for   them,   those  who   love   serious 


drama  may  find  enough  to  please 

them  in   the   lighter   plays.      If 

many  they  may  see  are  frankly 

frivolous,    most   will    appeal   to 

them  as  smart   and  bright  and 

clever. 

The  foremost  purpose  of  the 

average   Broadway  manager,  as 

of  most  managers,  is  to  supply 

what    an    elusive   public   wants, 

or  what   he   thinks   that  public 

wants.     He  may  be  right  when 

he  assumes,  as  he  does  now,  that 

what    New    Yorkers    crave    is 

merely  entertainment.     If  he  is 

wrong,  he  will  soon  learn  he  is 

mistaken.        Our     playwrights, 

too,  will  have  their  lesson  taught 

them.       With     few    exceptions 

they  are  bent  not  on  uplifting, 

but  amusing  us. 

To  enjoy  nine-tenths  of  the 

new  plays  today  one  must  ap- 
proach them  in  a  cheerful  mood. 

One  should  not  go  to  see  "The 

Bad  Man"  (at  the  Comedy)  as 

if  one  hoped  that  it  might  prove 

another  "Hamlet."    One  should 

approach  it  as  one  would  a  col- 
lege joke.     For,  though  apparently  a  genuine 

melodrama,  what  Mr.  P.  E.  Browne  has  called 

it  on  the  bills  is  "a  satirical  comedy."    The 

same  advice  applies  to  "Three  Live  Ghosts," 
the  most  recent  offering  at  the  Green- 
wich Village  Theatre.  Mr.  Isham, 
who,  with  Mr.  Marcin's  aid,  has  de- 
vised that  play,  distinctly  names  it  not 
a  drama,  but  a  comedy.  Both  little 
works  are  thoroughly  amusing,  if  they 
are  viewed  as  topsy-turvy  skits  on  life. 
Each  is  built  up  much  on  the  same  plan 
as  "Cheating  Cheaters."  Each  deals 
with  crooks  in  a  Gilbertian  spirit.  The 
plot    of    "Cheating    Cheaters"     (seen 

(some  years  ago)  has  been  transferred, 
with  changes,  to  a  new  environment. 
The  scenes  are  now  laid  on  the  Ari- 
zona frontier,  and  the  chief  person  in 
the  play,  one  Pancho  Lopez,  is  an  out- 
rageous Mexican  of  anarchistic  ten- 
dencies. He  mocks  at  morals,  as  we 
understand  such  things,  and  almost 
wins  us  over  to  his  weird  philosophy 
when  he  assures  us  that  our  pet  pro- 
prieties are  based  not  on  our  virtue, 
but  our  fear  of  the  police.  This  Sancho 
Lopez  tells  us  that  our  vaunted  free- 
dom means  really  that  we  are  ham- 
pered in  our  freedom.  The  things  we 
want  to  do  we  dare  not  do.  The  things 
he  wants  to  do,  he  does  untrammeled. 
He  shoots  and  robs  and  swindles  as  he 
chooses,  regardless  of  the  law  and  what 
it  stands  for.  And  somehow,  by  defy- 
ing every  law,  he  makes  two  lovers 
happy  and  downs  several  villains. 

With  variations,  of  a  humorous  kind, 
in  "Three  Live  Ghosts,"  morality  is 
flouted.  Not  quite  so  glaringly,  maybe,  as 
in  "The  Bad  Man,"  but  none  the  less  ef- 
fectively and  clearly.  The  "ghosts"  in  Mr. 
Isham's  curious  comedy  are  three  young  sol- 
diers who  have  made  their  way  to  "Blighty" 
from  a  German  camp.  They  have  been 
given  up  for  dead,  and  dead  they  stay. 
But,  in  the  meantime,  an  old  mother  of  one 


Frances  Starr  in  "One" 

soldier  has  been  collecting  money  on  her  son's 
insurance  policy,  complications  and  all  sorts 
of  upsets,  which  are  ingenuously  enough 
worked  out  in  the  denouement.  The  humors 
of  this  play  depend,  above  all,  on  the  psy- 
chology of  the  old  mother,  Mrs.  Gubbins,  a 
typical  Londoner  of  the  low  middle  class,  and  4. 
of  the  character  of  one  of  the  "live  ghosts," 
an  English  nobleman,  who  has  been  shell- 
shocked  and  who,  until  another  shock  restores 
his  wits,  has  lost  all  sense  of  ethics  and  be- 
comes a  thief. 

The  unmistakable  success  of  "The  Bad 
Man"  is  largely  due  to  the  whole-souled  and 
spirited  acting  of  the  Mexican  by  Hollbrook 
Blinn.  The  finest  acting  in  the  Isham  enter- 
tainment is  by  Beryl  Mercer  as  a  cunning, 
sordid  mother,  and  Cyril  Chadwick,  as  the 
high-born  shell-shocked  thief. 

It  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  distress  Mr. 
Belasco  if  I  said  that,  though  presented  as  a 
serious  psychic  study  of  the  mysteries  of 
thought  transference,  the  play  called  "One," 
by  Mr.  Knoblock,  in  which  he  was  chosen  to 
star  Frances  Starr  this  season,  may  not  be 
taken  in  dead  earnest  by  the  critical.  It  would 
need  more  than  Mr.  Knoblock's  art  and  sci- 
ence, or  Mr.  Belasco's  wondrous  skill  as  a 
producer,  to  lend  reality  to  the  amazing  story, 
told  with  mystical  trimmings,  in  this  "One." 
But  there  are  thousands  who  will  swallow  the 
tale  simply  as  they  did  "Marie  Odile"  and 
who  will  love  to  be  persuaded  that  the  twin 
sisters  in  the  play,  named  Ruth  and  Pearl,  had 
only  one  soul,  which  they  needed  to  have 
merged  (through  Ruth's  demise)  to  form  one 
rare  and  glorious  pianist.  It  may  be  true,  as 
the  Belasco  programs  state,  on  the  authority 
of  Crookes,  that  "thoughts  and  images  may 
be  transferred"  from  mind  to  mind  without 
sensual  agencies.  But  to  convince  us  of  that 
fact  in  a  dramatic  way  would  tax  the  re- 
sources of  a  dramatist  of  genius. 

Among  other  works  which  have  done  very 
well  is  an  agreeable  sketch,  or  play,  by  Miss    1} 
Rida    Johnson    Young,    entitled    "Little    Old 
New  York."     A  slight  effort  of  bright  and 
1  (Continued  on  page  76) 
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Protect  That  Which  Is  Nearest  To  You 
— Your  Home 


How  Much  Money  Have  You 

Invested  In  Your  Home? 

You  Will  Know  With  Our  Appraisal. 

Our  work  means  a  saving  of  thousands  of 
dollars. 

It  enables  you  to  know  what  you  possess, 
where  it  is  and  what  it  totals  in  dollars  and 
cents. 

It  is  your  disinterested  proof-of-loss  in  the 
event  of  fire. 

It  enables  you  to  comply  with  the  80%  clause 
in  your  fire  insurance  policy. 

Our  Appraisal  is  your  sure  protection. 


Have  Your  Home  Appraised! 

The  time  to  consider  this  is  before  a  fire — afterwards 
would  be  too  late. 

Our  trained  Experts  do  this: 

Make  a  complete  record  of  every  item  in  your  home. 
Appraise  everything  on  the  basis  of  replacement  value  today. 
Furnish  you  with  the  record  in  intelligent  form. 
Represent  you  when  you  need  it  most  —  after  a  fire. 


HOME  APPRAISAL  COMPANY 

126  Liberty  Street 


Telephone  Rector  649 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


A  telephone  call  or  note  brings  you,  without  obligation,  a  trained 
and  courteous  representative,  who  will  tell  you  of  our  work, 
method  of  procedure,  cost,  etc. 


An  interesting  collection  of  decorated 
leather  screens   priced  from   $110.00 
upwards. 

Screens  designed  and  painted  to  order 


LA  PLACE 

OBJECTS  OF  ART 

405   MADISON   AVENUE 

NEW  YORK 


REPRODUCTIONS 
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Danersk  Decorative  Furniture 

HAVE  you  experienced  the  joy  of  creating  a 
color  scheme  that  is  your  own?     This  is  jg 

your  opportunity  in  Danersk  Decorative  (§»8 

Furniture:    the  chance  to  select  the  individual  <$ 

pieces  you  need  for  any  room,  and  have  them  fin-  <■' 

ished  in  some  delightful  color  harmony  to  go 
with  a  quaint  old  English  print  or  the  fabrics  of 
your  own  choice. 

We  make  the  furniture  we  offer  and  finish  it  for  your  home. 
Luxurious  overstuffed  pieces;  dignified  dining-room  sets; 
beautiful  decorated  groups  harmonious  with  the  choicest 
line  of  English  prints. 

Send  for  The  Danersk  K-ll  and  buy  through  your  dealer, 
decorator,  or  direct. 

Erskine-Danforth  Corporation 

2  West  47th  Street,  New  York 

First  door  west  of  Fifth  Avenue,  fourth  floor 


£T/u  doc^o/&mf  a/ulCra/is 


1  Exclusive 
Designs 


U\£flp 


Incorporated 
1897 


Handwrought  silver,  jewelry,  pewter,  copper,  textiles, 

mirrors,  pottery,  glass,  etc.    Useful  gifts 

with  real  distinction 

9    Park    Street,    Boston,    At  ass. 


LEAVENS    FURNITURE 

The  careful,  discriminating  purchaser  plans  a  heme  that  will  become  more 
beautiful  as  the  years  go  by — which  both  in  exterior  and  interior  appear- 
ance  will  take  on  additional  charm  as  it  grows  older. 

He  selects 

LEAVENS 

COLONIAL 

FURNITURE 

for  interiors,  knowing  that  like  the  house 
itself  this  wonderful  furniture  will  grow  old 
gracefully — remaining  always  in  vogue  and 
satisfying  even  the  most  fastidious  taste. 
Personal  preference  may  be  exercised  in  the  matter  of  finish.  We  wil 
gladly  supply  unfinished  pieces  if  desired,  to  be  finished  to  match  any  interior. 

Write  for  set  No.  6  of  illustrations  and  Leavens  stains. 


32  Canal  Street 


William  Leavens  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers 


Boston,  Mass. 


Designs  by  Edward  McKnight  Kauffer 


Edward  McKnight  Kauffer,  a  Corn-* 
mercial  Artist  With  Ideals 


By  ROBERT  ALLERTON  PARKER 


THE  case  of 
Edward 
McKnight 
Kauffer  is 
worth  consider- 
ing. Here  is  an 
advertising  art- 
ist, a  commer- 
cial artist,  if 
you  will,  who 
insists  first  and 
last  upon  being 
an  artist.  He 
refuses  to  be 
merely  a  part  of 
the  great  adver- 
tising machine. 
Because  a 
draughts- 

man  and  a  designer  adapts  his 
ideas  to  the  necessities  of  commerce 
and  industry,  Kauffer  claims,  that 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  cease  to 
be  an  artist.  He  challenges  our 
advertising  agencies  to  explain 
themselves,  to  give  an  apology  for 
their  lives,  as'  the  Latins  used  to 
say. 

My  discovery  of  Kauffer  is  sig- 
nificant in  itself.  I  had  been 
struck,  during  a  recent  visit  in 
London,  with  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  advertising.  London  is 
mad  over  advertising.  There  is 
a  distinct  and  conscious  effort, 
often  painfully  obvious,  that  the 
posters  one  finds  nearly  every- 
( Continued   on  sec 


where   shall   be 
"artistic."    The 
"Tube"  is  filled 
with  huge  post- 
ers.   The  'buses 
are  .covered 
with  them.  The 
billboards, 
or  "hoardings," 
present     a 
strange  pot- 
pourri  of   post- 
ers of  all  types. 
Now,   it  is  one 
of      the      pecu- 
liarities   of    the 
British    idea    of 
advertising  that 
posters    are    de- 
signed and  placed  in  the  "Tube" 
stations  to  entice  the  public  to  go 
by  the  underground  railway  out  to 
suburban  and  country  spots.     To 
a  New  Yorker  it  is  as  though  the 
Interborough  should  display  post- 
ers enticing  us  to  Van  Cortlandt 
Park  or  the  Bronx  Zoo  by  subway, 
or   to  join   the  merry  five  o'clock 
throng  on  the  Forty-seoond  Street 
shuttle!     But  it  is  not  my  purpose 
to  criticise  the  English  idea  of  ad- 
vertising.     Some  of   these   posters 
really  are  effective — they  made  one 
long  for  the  open  country,  to  es-    i 
cape  from  London  gloom,  to  visit 
Windsor,   Hatfield,   Richmond,   to 
immerse  oneself  in  the  atmosphere 
ond  page  following) 
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MONTAGUE    FLAGG 

INC. 
42  East  57th  Street 

NEW  YORK 


Rare  example  of  Old  English  Bracket  Clock 
in  Red  Lacquer — Circa  1750 


English,    French     and     Italian    Furniture 

Pictures    and    Tapestries    of   the 

16th,  17th  and  18th  centuries 
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9" 


REPRODUCTIONS 


English  Gothic  Clock  Set,  made  of  a  light  brown  marble 

with  very  fine  hand  chiseled  mercury  bronze   mounting. 

The    clock    is    a    guaranteed    timepiece.       Price     $2,500 

for  the  set. 
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FRANK  BOWLES 


ANTIQUES 


Announces  his  removal  to 


436-433  MADISON  AVENUE 

THE  BELGRAVIA  BLOCK 

A  rare  collection  of  English 
mirrors     now     on     display 

FURNITURE 


Young  Woman  Opening  a  Casement 
By  Johannes  Vermeer  of  Delft — ( 1 1x14 J 


THE  VERMEER  COLOUR  PRINTS 

Reproductions  of  Four  Important  Paintings  in 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


Scene  in  Venice — "The  Piazzetta" 
By  Canaletio — (12x12,  square) 


Boy  with  a  Sword — (10x15) 
B\  Edouard  Manet 


Madonna  Adoring  the  Child — (12x12,  round) 
By  Lorenzo  di  Credi 

Faithful  in  colour;  suitable  for  study  and  framing.     Mounted  on  boards 

l'3%"x\'&"     and    with    a    description    of    each    painting.    Price,  3200 

apiece,  and  10  cents  postage. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

Fifth  Avenue  &  82nd  Street 


' 
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and  color  those 
posters  so  ex- 
ceptionally and 
strikingly  drove 
home  to  one's 
conscio  usness. 
But  even  more 
acutely  you  be- 
came aware  that 
somewhere 
in  England 
there  was  a  real 
master  of  poster 
art,  a  man  who 
understood  the 
poster  not  mere- 
ly as  an  outlet 
for    talent,    but 


in  the  poster  as 
an  art-form,  not 
merely  a  dilet- 
tante who  turns 
them  out  to 
keep  the  pot 
boiling,  nor  on 
the  other  hand 
a  human  com- 
mercial art  ma- 
chine, or  a  syn- 
dicate filling  or- 
ders as  they 
come  in. 

If  there  has 
been  one  guid- 
ing principle  in 
the  career  of 


from  the  commercial  and  industrial 
point  of  view.  , 

I  spoke  to  certain  Londoners  of 
the  superiority  of  the  London 
posters  to  those  of  New  York. 
Most  of  them  are  bad,  they  replied. 
I  agreed ;  but  I  called  attention  to 
certain  of  the  Derry  and  Toms' 
posters,  certain  of  Heal's,  of  the 
Vigil  Silk,  the  fine  poster  of  The 
Daily  Herald,  and  certain  of  the 
Underground  posters.  "All  those 
you  mention  are  Kauffer's,"  was 
invariably  the  answer.  "Who  is 
Kauffer?"  I  asked.  "Don't  you 
know  Kauffer?  He  is  a  country- 
man of  yours." 

The  best  current  posters  in  Lon- 
don are  the  designs  of  an  Ameri- 
can !  I  decided  to  investigate.  I 
wanted  to  find  out  why  Kauffer 
worked  in  London  instead  of  New 
York.     I  decided  to  question  him. 

I  discovered  him  in  a  studio 
in  the  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  a 
handsome  young  man  not  yet 
thirty,   an   artist  vitally  interested 


this  unusually  gifted  creator  of 
posters,  it  has  been  the  direct  co- 
operation of  the  advertiser  and  the 
artist.  The  maker  of  the  adver- 
tising poster,  in  the  opinion  of  Ed- 
ward McKnight  Kauffer,  must  re- 
main an  artist.  He  must  be  more 
interested  in  this  art  as  an  art 
than  as  a  business.  It  cannot  be 
his  aim  merely  to  make  a  fortune, 
to  secure  a  heavy  yearly  contract 
for  his  services.  He  must  know 
the  advertiser  personally. 

"I  am  convinced  that  no  real  in- 
dustrial art  can  be  attained  with- 
out a  scrupulous  discrimination  on 
the  part  of  the  designer,"  he  as- 
serts. "The  designer  must  have 
other  motives  than  the  making  of 
a  fortune.  Money  can  be  made, 
and  is  being  made,  as  we  all  know, 
to  the  detriment  of  good  work." 

He  claims  that  personal  contact 
with  the  men  requiring  advertis- 
ing art  in  the  exploitation  of  their 
products  is  an  absolute  necessity  in 
obtaining  good   results. 


I 


F.  J.  03TERLING.  ARCHT. 


English  Library  in  the  Residence 
of  Thomas  W.  Morrison 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Pronounced  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  beautifully 
furnished  rooms  in  that  city 

A  GLIMPSE  into  this  room  shows  the  woodwork  in  English 
■**■  Oak,  ornament  hand  carved,  including  the  panels  of 
ceiling.  Side  wall  panels  above  wainscoting  and  book  cases, 
hung  with  Aubusson  tapestry  specially  made  to  order. 

Draperies  at  windows  and  portieres  at  doors  hand-woven 
tapestry  in  old  blue  silk  grosgrain  ground  with  Aubusson 
designed  borders  (front  and  bottom)  in  colors  to  harmonize 
with  the  side  wall  panels. 

Point  Arab  laces  at  windows. 

Furniture  of  the  room  made  to  order  and  upholstered  in  the 
same  tapestry  as  shown  on  the  side  walls. 

Rugs  covering  floor  hand  tufted,  made  in  Austria. 

Inquiries  regarding  this  work  cheerfully  furnished. 
Entire  Decorations  and  Furnishings  of  this  Home  Executed  by 


FORMERLY   718  5th  AVE. 
(WARWICK   HOUSE) 


TELEPHONE  PLAZA  2152 
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Catering,  complete  in 
every  detail:  Trained 
butlers,  ladies'  maids, 
coatmen,  carriage 
men,  musicians.  .-.  .\ 
Canopy,  floral  deco- 
rations, chairs,  etc. 
Estimates  submitted. 


628  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York  sgj 

gstabliiht  1    Cighty  -ont   Tears  ssfgo  I  | 
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The  Promise  of  a  Marvelous 
Music  Season 


THE  music  season  which  has 
just  begun  bids  fair  to  eclipse 
all  other  seasons  we  have  known 
here.  For  months  to  come,  from 
now  till  March  or  May,  it  will 
be  full  of  varied  and  delightful 
interest.  New  York  has  always 
been  a  music  centre.  This  winter 
Unless  all  signs  and  portents  should 
be  must  deceptive,  it  will  become 
the  centre  of  the  music  world. 

Music  in  London  fades  when 
summer  goes,  not  to  revive  until 
the  spring  returns.  In  Paris  it 
thrives  well  enough  in  winter. 
And  so  it  did,  before  the  war,  else- 
where. But  nowhere  could  one 
now  point  to  such  plans  as  are  an- 
nounced here  by  our  concert  man- 
agers. And  nowhere  but  in  Paris 
will  there  be  such  operatic  life  as 
in  New  York.  New  operas  and 
revivals  of  all  kinds  and  schools 
are  promised  by  our  two  great  lyric 
companies.  The  Metropolitan,  of 
course,  will  do  its  best  not  to  dis- 
credit its  great  past  and  present. 
The  rival  company  of  the  Chicago 
house  will  press  it  hard,  no  doubt, 
in  its  new  home  at  the  Manhattan. 
A  dozen  or  more  works  will  be 
produced  to  satisfy  the  increasing 
thirst  for  opera. 

New  singers  will  be  heard  at 
both  our  opera  houses,  besides  the 
long  approved  and  famous  artists. 
Much  may  be  hoped  for  of  one 
London  singer,  a  young  Scotch 
lyric  tenor,  Joseph  Hislop.  The 
appearance  of  this  artist  at  Covent 
Garden  a  few  months  ago  made  a 
profound  impression.  His  New 
York  debut  with  the  Chicago  com- 
pany should  be  a  feature  of  the 
coming  season.  Bond,  Caruso, 
Garden,  Titta  Ruffo,  Farrar, 
Raisa,  and  perhaps  Muratore,  will 
charm  us,  with  a  score  of  other 
stars,  in  new  and  old  and  mov- 
ing characters.  A  great  event, 
for  which  we  have  waited  long, 
will  be  the  performance — by  the 
Metropolitan  artists — of  "Louise." 
The  rival  companies  will  also  both 
give  us  more  Wagner  music- 
dramas — all  in  English. 

But  while  most  music  lovers 
will  think  first  of  opera,  to  thou- 
sands there  will  be  more  real  sig- 

(Continucd  on  seco 


Willem  Mengelberg 

nificance  in  the  concerts  which  are 
promised  by  three  New  York  sym- 
phony orchestras.  The  oldest  of 
the  three,  the  Philharmonic,  will 
this  season,  as  before,  be  under  the 
leadership  of  Josef  Stransky.  This 
year,  though,  he  will  have  as  his 
assistant  or  associate  Henry  Had- 
ley,  an  American  who  has  still  to 
show  New  York  that  he  is  quali- 
fied for  his  position.  The  pro- 
grams for  the  season  are  not  known 
yet.  But  they  will  probably  in- 
clude, besides  various  novelties  now 
on  their  way  from  Europe,  a  few 
American  compositions,  among 
them  a  symphonic  poem  by  Mr. 
Hadley,  whose  industry  and  ac- 
tivity seem  unbounded.  In  honor 
of  the  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  Beethoven,  the  works  of 
that  great  master  among  masters 
of  the  art  divine  will  have  especial 
prominence  in  the  scheme  of  Mr. 
Stransky.  We  may  look  forward 
to  just  nine  and  forty  Philharmonic 
concerts  in  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn ;  enough,  one  might  suppose, 
to  glut  the  appetite  of  all  who  long 
for  symphony.  The  soloists  en- 
gaged for  various  purposes  by  Mr. 
Stransky  include  violinists,  cellists, 
singers,  pianists,  familiar  to  our 
minds  as  household  words.  Among 
them  will  be  Kreisler,  Grainger, 
Rachmaninoff,  Casals,  Bauer,  Mat- 
zenauer  and  Godowsky.  Owing 
to  secessions  and  to  various  other 
causes,  fourteen  new  members  will 
appear  with  what,  we  are  told, 
will  be  a  strengthened  orchestra. 
nd  page  following) 
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Hand  carved  suits  designed  and  executed  by  us,  finisht-d  in  pastel  shades  on  antique  gray  ground — consisting  of  twin 
beds,  dresser,  hanging  mirror,  vanity,  somno,  bench  and  side  chair. 

A.  Lowenbein's  Sons,  Inc. 

581  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

For  Sixty   Years  this  Firm  has  Designed  and  Executed 

ORIGINAL   DECORATIVE   INTERIORS 

meeting  in  distinctive  >orms,  the  social  and  home  requirements  of  the  most  discriminating  clientele. 
Especial  designing  of  furniture,  draperies,  etc. 
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FRANK   PARTRIDGE,  Inc. 


ANTIQUE 

ENGLISH 

FURNITURE 


TAPESTRIES 

CHINESE  JADES 

INTERIOR 

DECORATIONS 


CHIPPENDALE     CARVED     MAHOGANY     SECRETAIRE     CABINET 
CARVED   CHINESE   CHIPPENDALE   MAHOGANY   CHAIRS 


6  WEST    FIFTY-SIXTH    STREET 
NEW   YORK 

LONDON:    26   KING    ST.,    ST.    JAMES'S 
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Maestro  Toscanini 

(Continuucd  from  second  page  preceding) 


UNDER  Walter  Damrosch, 
fresh  from  European  triumphs, 
the  New  York  Symphony  will  go  to 
work  more  strenuously  and  serious- 
ly than  ever.  It  will  give  us,  as  the 
backbone  of  its  enterprise,  an  im- 
portant series  of  what  should  be 
very  interesting  and  instructive 
programs  retracing  the  whole  his- 
tory of  symphony,  from  its  be- 
ginning to  its  culminating  achieve- 
ments in  the  days  we  live  in.  New 
works,  which  Mr.  Damrosch  dug 
up  on  his  travels  while  in  England, 
France  and  Italy  this  year,  will 
be  performed,  besides  the  classics 
and  examples  of  our  own  com- 
posers. It  is  not  impossible,  al- 
though it  is  not  sure,  that  Vincent 
d'Indy,  who  now  heads  the  great 
French  school,  may  be  persuaded 
to  return  here  and  direct  some  con- 
certs under  Mr.  Damrosch 's  aus- 
pices. And  it  is  settled  that,  in 
any  case,  we  shall  have  one  con- 
cert, if  not  two  or  more,  devoted 
wholly  to  the  British  school,  of 
which  Vaughan  Williams,  Hoist, 
Frederick  Delius  and  others  are 
examples.  The  British  program — 
or  two  programs — will  be  inter- 
preted under  the  brilliant  and  au- 
thoritative conductorship  of  Mr. 
Albert  Coates,  who,  though  com- 
paratively young  (he  is  not  yet 
forty),  has  been  in  turn  the  asso- 
ciate of  Nikischy,  musical  director 


(for  eight  years)  of  what  was  for- 
merly the  Imperial  Russian  Opera 
House,  director  of  the  Imperial 
Russian  Symphony,  and  quite  re- 
cently joint  musical  director,  with 
Sir  Joseph  Beecham,  at  Covent 
Garden. 

This  is  not  all  or  nearly  all  we 
may  expect  within  the  next  few 
months  in  the  way  of  symphony. 
The  lately  renamed  National  (it 
was  once  known  as  the  New) 
Symphony  Society  announces  sixty 
concerts.  The  official,  regular  con- 
ductor of  this  new  but  ambitious*' 
orchestra  is  Mr.  Bodanzky.  But 
he  will  have  with  him,  for  fully 
half  the  season,  no  less  a  light  of 
music  than  the  Dutch  conductor, 
Mr.  William  Mengelberg,  of  Am- 
sterdam, one  of  the  five  or  six  most 
famous  living  conductors. 


B 


ESIDES  all  these  startling 
and  sensational  schemes — be- 
sides regular  concerts  by  the  Boston 
Symphony,  and  occasional  ventures 
of  some  other  organizations  of  the 
West  and  South,  we  shall  be  privi- 
leged here  in  New  York  this  season 
to  hear  three  performances  (at  the 
Metropolitan)  of  the  La  Scala 
Orchestra  (so  called  at  all  events), 
straight  from  Milan,  under  the 
baton  of  that  marvelous,  if  not 
unique,  conductor,  long  dear  to  us, 
Maestro  Arturo  Toscanini. 


Artistic  Confessions 

By  American  Artists  and  Art  Lovers  on  Contemporary  Art 
Currents  in  the  United  States 


THESE  columns  will  contain 
the  personal  views  of  the  ablest 
and  most  famous  men  in  the  field 
of  art  in  America.  Sculpture, 
painting,  engraving,  architecture 
and  kindred  crafts  that  admit  of 
fine  art  will  be  represented  by  the 
best  which  the  development  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  can  show  in 
the  way  of  character  and  distinc- 
tion. 


Independence,  constructive  criti- 
cism, frankness  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  will 
mark  these  papers.  They  will  be 
unacademic.  The  reader  will  be 
taken  into  the  studios  of  great 
artists,  through  museums,  art 
schools,  and  collections ;  and  shown  ij 
the  art  life  of  the  country  from 
the  inside,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  men  who  live  it. 
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A  STUD  Y  of  this 
*/j.  house,  before  altera- 
tions and  after,  will  show 
the  logical  and  aesthetic 
possibilities  ot  remodeling. 


HENRY  J.  DAVISON 


INC. 


489  Park  Avenue,  New  York 


[BEFORE] 


Telephone  Plaza  9389 


In  the  September  number  of  Arts  &  Decoration  we  showed  a  pictorial  example  of  our  Interior  Decorations  and  Furnishings. 

The  above  emphasizes  our  House  Surgery  or  remodeling.     Remodeling  is  the  key  which  unlocks  the  economic 

and  aesthetic  problems  of  the  day.     Let  us  discuss  your  problem  with  you. 

INTERIORS  EXTERIORS 

Send  for 

Illustrated  Booklet  N 

"House  Surgery" 

FURNISHINGS  REMODELING 


DECORATIONS 


HOUSE  SURGERY 


■111111111 
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The  HOHO  SHOP 


Announce 


xAn  Italian  Importation  of 


ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 
IRON  ■  BROCADES   ■  LACE 


WROUGHT 
■    JEWELRY 


Including  an  Unusual  Collection  of 

Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Century  Glass 

673  MICHIGAN  BOULEVARD,  NORTH 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 


London  Interior  Decorating 
Company 


I.ATE  LONDON.  KNCLAND 


603  Lexington  Avenue 


New  York 


PIIONK  PI.AZA  M51 


NEW  GALLERIES 


OF 


E.  F.  BONAVENTURE,  Inc. 

NOW  AT 

536  MADISON  AVENUE 

Above  54th  Street 

NEW  YORK 

Objects  of  Art 

Fine  Prints,  Rare  Rooks 

Small  Pieces  of  French  Furniture 

Paintings — Pastels 

Wedding  gifts  for  the  discerning 


VAN  DUSEN    A      .        A  .. 

520  Madison  Avenue    American  Antiques 


NEW     YORK     CITY 
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Qenuine  Sfceed^urniture 

Selections  of  Highest  Quality 

for  Homes  of  Refinement,  Clubs  and  Yachts 

By  patronizing  a  Shop  that  Specializes 
in  Reed  Furniture  you  have  the  advan- 
tages of  Exclusiveness,  Unusual  Designs, 
Preeminence  in  Quality,  and  Reliability. 


CRETONNES,  CHINTZES,   UPHOLSTERY   FABRICS 
Interior     Decorating 


1Kb  REED  SHOR  Inc. 

581  FIFTH  AVENUE.NEW  YORK 

'Booklet  of  Reed  Furniture"  forwarded  on  receipt  of  25c  postage 


Decorative  Embroideries 

Bed  Sets 
Table  Scarfs 
Pillow  Tops 
Curtains 
Panels 

Period    Embroideries 

Special    Orders     Executed 

The  Willich   Embroidery 
Studios 

57  West  Eleventh  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Telephone  Watkins  4366 


FiletNet 

The  most  beautiful 
of  all  curtains. 
Hand-made  in  orig- 
inal and  exclusive 
designs,  imported 
from  Paris  in  many 
valuations. 

$19.00  pair  up 

A  varied  selection 
of  casement  cloths 
and  silk  gauze  in 
color. 

Send  for  circular  with 
designs  illustrated 


HARRIETde  R.CUTTING 

Interior  Decorator 
Studios:  6  East  37th  Street,  New  York  City 


COLONIAL  ANTIQUE 
HOOKED  RUGS 

Splendid  examples  of  this  homely  craft 

Threshold  Mats,  Runners  and  unusual  sizes 


Broadloom   Carpeting 

o  //    to  jo  ft    wide 


Bengal-Oriental  Rugs 
(Reproductions) 


JAMES    M.    SHOEMAKER   CO.,   Inc. 

16-18  West  39th  Street,  at  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Albert  &.  Kojiia  &  <£u 

Importers  of 

y^NTIQU  ES 

13    East   57th   Srreet 
m:\v  YORK 


0 


NE  of  a  pair  of  MAHOGANY  SERPENTINE  FRONT 
COMMODES  in  the  Chippendale  taste.  Fine  rich  deep 
toned  old  mahogany.  Size  of  top  over  all,  3  ft.  6  in.  long, 
21  in.  deep,  32  in.  high. 


PHOTOGRAPHS      GLADLY      SENT      ON      REQUEST 
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The 

COLONY 
/HOP/ 


ANTIQUES 


Furniture 
Tapestries 
Need  1  e  w  o  r  k 
Objects  of  Art 


» 


At  Special  Re- 
ductions  from 
Our     Regular 
Prices 


The  panels  of  the  screen  arc  16th  Century  Renaissance  Tapestry  colored  in  rich  and  delicately  shaded 

tones  of  blue,  red  and  cream. 


GINSBURG  &  LEVY 
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397  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
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Hand-Woven 
Tapestries 

Our  knowledge  concerning 
all  the  finer  forms  of  weaving 
enable  us  to  fill  special  orders 
and  develop  unique  creations 
of  unrivaled  charm  and  beauty 
to  harmonize  with  definite 
schemes  of  decoration. 

Our  craftsmen  are  also  skilled 
in  the  restoration  of  antique 
tapestries. 

Consult  Your  Decorator 

EDGEWATER 
TAPESTRY  LOOMS 

1 5  East  Fortieth  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Florenz  Kleiser 
President 
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P.  JACKSON  HIGGS 
SPECIALIST 

IN 

PERIOD  FURNISHING 


Formerly  President  of 

•at]r  ijnuer  of  pijUtji  QDrirl."  4lnr. 

PERIOD   FURNITURE 

OBJETS  D'ART 

RARE  ANTIQUES  REPRODUCTIONS 

.An  Interesting  and  Miscellaneous  Collection  on  Exhibition 


1 


An  old  oak  panelled  room  for  sale  by  Air.  Higgs. 

PERIOD  ROOMS  EXECUTED 

Also  specializing  in  Hand  Wrought  Solid  Silver  Services  for 
Wedding  Gifts 


Pla 


348,    15  EAST  54th  STREET  newyork 


Calendar  of  Current  Art  Exhibitions 


Ackerman  Galleries,  10  E.  46th  Street. 
Exhibition  of  modern  sporting 
prints  by  Percy  Earl,  November 
1-30. 

Ainslie  Galleries,  615  Fifth  Avenue. 
Standing  exhibition  of  paintings 
by  George  Inness. 

American  Art  Association,  6  E.  23d 
Street.  Sale  of  the  collection  of 
Charles  of  London  on  the  after- 
noons of  November  15-20;  paint- 
ings and  tapestries  from  the  same 
collection  at  the  Plaza  on  the 
evening  of  November   17. 

Anderson  Galleries,  489  Park  Avenue. 
Sale  of  the  collection  of  objets 
d'art  of  Russel  W.  Moore,  M.D., 
on  the  afternoons  of  November 
5  and  6;  early  American  furni- 
ture, on  the  afternoons  of  No- 
vember 12  and  13;  paintings  from 
the  estate  of  Walter  Kerr  and 
other  owners,  on  the  evening  of 
November  12 ;  Chinese  porcelains, 
etc.,  on  the  afternoons  of  Novem- 
ber 19  and  20. 

Art  Alliance  of  America,  10  E.  47th 
Street.  Exhibition  of  Textile 
Designs,  November  20  to  Decem- 
ber 4. 

Babcock  Galleries,  19  E.  49th  Street. 
Exhibition  of  contemporary 
American  artists,  until  Novem- 
ber 27. 

Bourgeois  Galleries,  668  Fifth  Avenue. 
Exhibition  of  English  paintings 
by  C.  R.  W.  Nevinson,  November 
13  to  December  4. 

Daniel  Galleries,  2  W.  47th  Street. 
Fall  exhibition  of  modern  Ameri- 
can painters,  November  1-20. 

Dudensing  Galleries,  45  W.  44th  Street. 
Exhibition  of  modern  French 
paintings,  November  1-30. 

Durand  Ruel,  12  E.  57th  Street. 
Standing  exhibition  of  modern 
French  painters. 

Ehrich  Galleries,  707  Fifth  Avenue. 
Standing  exhibition  of  Old  Mas- 
ters. 
Ferargil  Galleries,  607  Fifth  Avenue. 
Standing  exhibition  of  modern 
American   painters. 

*Gimpel  and  Wildenstein,  647  Fifth 
Avenue.  Exhibition  of  the  New 
Society  of  Painters,  November 
8-27. 

*Arthur  H.  Harlow,  725  Fifth  Ave- 
nue. Exhibition  of  lithographs 
by  Fantin  Latour. 


Kennedy  Galleries,  613  Fifth  Avenue. 
Exhibition  of  etchings  by  Troy 
Kinney,  November   1-30. 

Klcinberger  Galleries,  709  Fifth  Ave- 
nue. Standing  exhibition  of  Ital- 
ian and  blemish  primitives  and 
tapestries. 

Knoedler  Galleries,  556  Fifth  Avenue, 
Exhibition  of  18th  century  en- 
gravings and  sporting  prints. 

Kraushaar  Galleries,  680  Fifth  Ave- 
nue. Exhibition  of  paintings  by 
the  Misses  Haworth  and  Peck, 
November  1-30. 

Macbeth  Galleries,  450  Fifth  Avenue. 
Exhibition  of  four  American 
painters  and  paintings  of  the 
Orient  by  Pushman,  until  No- 
vember 8;  annual  exhibition  of 
Intimate  paintings,  November  9- 
29. 

Madison  Galleries,  106  W.  57th  Street. 
Exhibition  of  Western  pictures  by 
Leigh  and  Rollins,  November  1- 
30. 

Milch  Galleries,  108  W.  57th  Street. 
Exhibition  of  six  American  paint- 
ers, November  1-13 ;  Childe  Has- 
sam  water  colors,  November  15- 
30. 

*Montross  Galleries,  550  Fifth  Ave- 
nue. Exhibition  of  paintings  and 
etchings  by  Vincent  Van  Gogh, 
until  November  30. 

Mussman  Galleries,  144  W.  57th 
Street.  Exhibition  of  pastels  by 
Ray  Bouton,  until  November   17. 

New  York  Public  Library,  Fifth  Ave- 
nue and  42d  Street.  Exhibition 
of  contemporary  American  litho- 
graphs, until  January   15. 

Rehn  Galleries,  6  W.  50th  Street. 
Exhibition  of  paintings  by  W.  L. 
Lathrop,  November  1-30. 

Satinover  Galleries,  27  W.  56th  Street. 
Standing  exhibition  of  Old  Mas- 
ters. 

Schwartz  Galleries,  14  E.  46th  Street. 
Exhibition  of  etchings  by  W.  Lee 
Hankey,  November  1-30. 

Scott  and  Fowles,  590  Fifth  Avenue. 
Standing  exhibition  of  18th  cen- 
tury portraits,  modern  American 
and  French  paintings. 


*  The  exhibitions  marked  with  an 
asterisk  are  those  which  Arts  & 
Decoration  considers  of  the  first  im- 
portance. 


Concerts  in  Carnegie  Hall 


1— Eve. 

2— Aft. 

2 — Eve. 

3 — Eve. 

4— Aft. 
4 — Eve. 

5— Aft. 

5 — Eve. 
6— Aft. 

6 — Eve. 

7— Aft. 

7 — Eve. 

8— Eve. 

9— Eve. 
10—  Eve. 

11— Aft. 
11— Eve. 
12— Aft. 


NOVEMBER 

Violin  Recital  by  J.  B. 
Piastro-Borissoff. 

National  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. 

Violin  Recital  by  Kerek 
Jarto. 

Piano  Recital  by  Jacques 
Pintel. 

Symphony  Society  of  N.Y. 

Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. 

National  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. 

Symphony  Society  of  N.Y. 

Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. 

'Cello  Recital  by  Mildred 
Wellerson. 

Song  Recital  by  Sophie 
Braslau. 

National  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. 

Song  Recital  by  Helen 
Stanley. 

Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

Violin    Recital    by     Sasha 

Jacobsen. 
Symphony  Society  of  N.Y. 
Philharmonic   Society. 
Philharmonic    Society. 


12 — Eve.     Symphony  Society  of  N.Y. 

13 — Af.t.  Symphony  Concert  for 
Young   People. 

13— Eve.  Song  Recital  by  William 
Robyn. 

14 — Aft.  Song  Recital  by  Werren- 
rath. 

I4_Eve.  Song  Recital  by  Idelle  Pat- 
terson. 

16 — Eve.  National  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. 

17 — Aft.     Met.  Musical  Bureau. 

17— Eve.  Violin  Recital  by  Albert 
Vertchamp. 

18 — Aft.  National  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. 

18 — Eve.     Philharmonic    Society. 

19 — Aft.     Philharmonic   Society. 

20— Aft.     Violin  Recital  by  Spalding. 

21 — Aft.     Philharmonic    Society. 

22 — Eve.     Fortune  Gallo. 

23 — Eve.  National  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. 

24 — Aft.  National  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. 

25 — Eve.     Piano  Recital  by  Levitzki. 

26 — Aft.     Philharmonic    Society. 

27— Aft.  Piano  Recital  by  Moisei- 
witsch. 

28 — Aft.     Philharmonic    Society. 

29 — Aft.    Mecca  Temple. 

30— Eve.     Philadelphia  Orchestra. 
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MRS.  MONOD 


ANNOUNCES        HER        OPENING 
AT 

13    EAST   47™   STREET 

HOUSE         FURNISHINGS         AND 

DECORATIONS 

ANTIQUES  ART        OBJECTS 

ARCHITECTURAL        WOODWORK 


,n  MlllHIIIIiNIU 


'  'The  Greatest 

Treasure  House 

oj  Linens 

in  America" 


Reg.  Trade  Mark 
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for 
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Linens 
Thanksgiving 


THE  Thanksgiving  hostess  who  wishes  her  table  to 
be  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  festive  spirit  of  the 
holiday  will  find  at  McCutcheon's  that  first  essential — 
the  snowy  cloth  of  damask. 

Exclusive  patterns  in  Cloths  3J4,  4.  5,  6,  7  and  8  yards 
long,  as  well  as  those  up  to  5  yards  square,  with  Dinner 
Napkins  to  match. 

Now  is  a  particularly  good  time  to  fill  the  linen-closet, 
for  at  McCutcheon's  prices  pure  linens  are  indeed  a 
satisfying  investment. 

In  General 

Orders  for  monogramming  should  be  in  our  hands  a 
month  before  delivery. 

Orders  by  mail  receive 
our    careful    attention 

James    McCutcheon   &   Co. 

Fifth  Ave.,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.Y. 
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American  Antiques 

VI  7^E  invite  the  inspection  of 
a  collection  made  during 
the  summer  of  rare  early 
American  glassware  of  all 
makes. 


PAIR   OF   RARE   AMERICAN    FLIP   TUMBLERS    WITH 
SHIP  ENGRAVING 


Charles  Wo  obey  Lyon 

INCORPORATED 

416  Madison  Avenue 

near  Forty-eighth  Street 

New  York 
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PURCHASING  HEADQUARTERS- 


BARCELONA.  SPAIN 


%$ 


,^  *:'>  % 


MONTLLOR 


rtt 


BROTHERS 


ANNOUNCES    THE    OPENING 


OF     THEIR 


NEW   GALLERIES 


WITH 


AN    ENTIRELY    NEW    IMPORTA- 
TION  OF   RARE  AND   UNUSUAL 

SPANISH  ANTIQUES 


768    MADISON    AVENUE 
NEW    YORK 

TELEPHONE    RHINELANDER    5707 


KIPPS 

LTD. 

ART 

OBJECTS,    INTERIORS 

AND 

OLD  STAINED   GLASS 

PLAZA  3128 

671    LEXINGTON 
NEW  YORK 

AVENUE 
CITY 

'"FiEIM/V       TIOSENTHAL 
Decorative  A.rt 


Cigarette 
Boxes. 

Candlesticks 


Dresser= 
Boxes. 

Desk  Sets 


TEL.  PLAZA  7119 

444  Madison  Ave.,  Near  50th  St.,  New  York  City 


... 
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The  original  house 

or  no  respect  was  shown  for  the 
original  design  of  the  Smith  house 
in  making  the  alterations:  win- 
dows and  doors  were  cut  here  and 
wings  were  added  there;  the  roof 
was  removed — but  in  practically 
every  room  the  original  walls  were 
retained,  and  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  greater  part  of  this  house  is 
still  the  same  as  it  was  when  erect- 
ed in  1840 — changed  only  in  de- 
tails. 

Many  similar  houses  of  this  gen- 
eral type  may  be  found  today  in 
modern  England.  The  original 
type  was  developed  in  the  Cottes- 
wold  district,  in  the  western  mid- 
lands of  England,  during  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

It  is  a  type  of  house  which  lends 
itself  to  a  picturesque  site  and  pos- 
sesses a  quaint  and  quiet  charm, 
combined  with  dignity  and  that 
marked  quality  which  we  call 
artistic.  It  is  a  most  economical 
style ;  its  charm  and  character  be- 
ing obtained  by  its  extreme  sim- 
plicity and  well-proportioned  open- 
ings, there  being  no  gable  barge 
boards  nor  overhang  of  any  kind, 
the  eaves  being  formed  by  a  sim- 
ple overhanging  of  the  roof  and 
plaster  soffits.  Its  character  comes, 
likewise,  from  the  selection  of  the 
material  and  texture  of  the  wall 
surfaces  and  the  color  scheme  of 
the  painting  of  the  window  frames. 


The  remodeled  house 

Remodeling  the  House 

Residence  of  Guido  A.  Doering,  Esq.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Study  and  Farrar,  Architects 

THERE  is  always  something 
strangely  fascinating  in  "doing 
over"  an  old  house.  Just  what  it 
is  is  difficult  to  say,  but  the  owner, 
as  well  as  the  architect,  inevitably 
feels  it.  Usually  certain  limita- 
tions are  imposed  upon  the  designer 
which  call  for  the  greatest  inge- 
nuity and  skill  to  overcome  and 
which  frequently  lead  to  failure 
in  the  design.  These  limitations 
permit  the  changes  and  alterations 
to  be  added  only  in  a  sort  of  naive 
and  piecemeal  manner.  The  archi- 
tect sits  down  to  his  alteration  job 
with  an  entirely  different  spirit 
than  that  which  prompts  him  when 
he  picks  up  his  pencil  to  sketch  out 
a  new  and  original  plan.  But 
these  very  naive  and  restricted 
limitations  which  encompass  the 
designer  sometimes  produce  an  ef- 
fect more  after  the  old  work  than 
the  self-confidence  and  unrestricted 
freedom  that  the  designer  feels 
when  beginning  a  new  plan. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  very 
limitations  which  attend  the  altera- 
tion of  an  old  house  call  for  the 
architect  to  place  a  wing  here  or 

a  bay  there  that  would  never  have 
been    thought    of    in    new    work. 

There  is  a  sort  of  a  building  up  of 

rooms,  much  as  the  child  builds  up 

his   blocks,   which,    after   all,    pro- 
duces far  more  picturesque  effects 

than  are  obtained  in  the  planning 

of  an  entirely  new  house. 

The  accompanying  photographs 

of  the  old  Smith  house  were  taken 

a  short  time  before  the  alterations 

were   begun   which   were    to    con- 
vert a  typical    1840  house   into   a 

small,      modern      English     manor 

house.     The  old  Smith  house  was 

situated  in  what  was  once  the  heart 

of   the  very  exclusive   and   aristo- 
cratic old   French  centre  of  early 

St.  Louis.     It  was  surrounded  by 

a  small  but   lovely  park   of  some 

ten  acres,  composed  of  stately  elms 

and  oaks.     Built  on  the  very  edge 

of  the  rocky  cliffs  of  the  Mississippi 

River,  the  house  has  always  had  a 

most    commanding    view    up    and 

down  the  great  river. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  little 
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Robert  W.  Cfjanler 
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How  to  Select 

FURNISHINGS  FOR  THE  HOME 


.•    A  Portfolio   in   Two    Parts 


Snowing  Part  Il-Size  9"  x  12" 
A  Guide  to  beauty  and  comfort  in  the  Home 

50  MODEL  INTERIORS,  picturing  modern 
styles  of  furniture,  rugs,  draperies,  and  all 
decorative  accessories.  A  treatise  on  color, 
and  20  COLOR  PLATES  showing  harmoni- 
ous color  schemes  for  every  room. 

Shows  at  a  glance  how  to  arrange 
your   furnishings  attractively. 

When  redecorating  you  simply  select  a  color 
scheme  that  hest  suits  your  individuality  and 
let  your  own  dealer  carry  out  your  plan. 


e,  $4.00. 


Page  samples  on  request. 


GOOD  FURNITURE  MAGAZINE 

The  Dean-Hicks  Co.,  Publishers 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


For   lovers  of  things  artistic 


THE  PLEASURES  OF  COLLECTING 

By  Gardner  Teall 

Pf  XPERT  information  that  should  be  invalu- 
-*--/  able  to  those  interested  in  antiques  American, 
European  and  Oriental.  Written  with  spon- 
taneous enthusiasm  that  will  win  many  converts 
to  the  gentle  art  of  collecting.  A  book  of  charm 
and  distinction  for  the  connoisseur  or  general 
reader. 

Profusely  illustrated.     $4.00 

A  pioneer  book 

LIGHTING  THE  HOME 

By  M.  Luckiesh 

TT  ranks  with  books  on  interior  decoration  and 
-*-  furniture  as  an  aid  toward  transforming  a 
house  into  a  home.  "Painting  with  light"  is 
not  merely  a  figure  of  speech;  it  is  accomplished 
by  the  lighting  artist.  Opens  up  hitherto  un- 
dreamed of  possibilities  for  the  householder. 

Illustrated.     $2.00 


Published  by 

THE  CENTURY  CO. 

New  York  City 
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The  Joy  of  Living 

IT  all  depends  upon  the  point  cf  view.  That  bright,  genial, 
optimistic  friend  of  yours  cculd  find  plenty  cf  things  to  be  glum 
about  if  he  let  his  mind  dwell  on  them.  But  he  doesn't.  He  has 
the  habit  of  looking  on  the  bright  side  of  things,  likes  fresh  air — ■ 
sunshine — flowers. 

And,  speaking  of  flowers,  what  could  add  greater  attractiveness 
and  good  cheer  to  your  home  than  the  sight  and  smell  of  freshly  cut 
flowers — lots  of  them — especially  during  the  winter  months? 

The  Greenhouse  can  provide  a  touch  of  color  and  brightness  and 
joyousness  worth  many  times  its  cost. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  the  V-Bar  Greenhouse. 


W.  H.   Lutton 
Company,     Inc. 


512  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York    City 


MRS.    MUCHMORE 
CONSULTING  DECORATOR 

TWENTY     EAST    FIFTY-FOURTH 
STREET,      NEW     YORK      CI  TV 


CALIFORNIA    STUDIO 

THE   CHATEAU 

TWO   THOUSAND   FOUR   HUNDRED    AND   TWO 

HIGHLAND   AVENUE,    HOLLYWOOD 


INTERIOR     PAINTING     EXTERIOR 

JOSEPH  DILLON  &•  SONS 
DECORATORS 

Established  110  Years 

715  MADISON  AVE.,  at  63d  St.    Tel.  Plaza  7098 
NEW  YORK 

ARRANGEMENTS  NOW  BEING  MADE  FOR  OUT-OF-TOWN  WORK 
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Meteor  sport  runabout 


Forecast  of  the  November  Automobile 

Salon 


{Continued  from  page  29) 


tion  to  this  effect.  The  Packard 
enclosed  drive  body  has  a  recessed 
or  sunken  panel  completely  encir- 
cling the  car  except  across  the  front 
of  the  radiator.  This  is  a  new  de- 
tail and  ought  to  heighten  the 
stream  line  effect.  The  same  feature 
is  carried  out  in  the  Packard  four- 
passenger  touring  car  built  by  Hol- 
brook  and  to  be  exhibited  by  the 
Packard  Company. 

Messrs.  Locke  &  Company  will 
show  two  cars,  both  on  the  Loco- 
mobile chassis,  and  so  far  as  the 
writer  has  ascertained,  these  are  the 
only  Locomobiles  to  be  shown.  One 
of  these  is  a  cabriolet  in  the  well 
known  Locke  &  Company  style  and 
the  other  a  coupe  limousine. 

Details  of  the  exhibit  of  The 
Rubay  Company  of  Cleveland  have 
not  been  received  except  that  ex- 
amples of  their  coachwork  are  to 
be  shown  on  Pierce-Arrow  chasses. 
Mr.  Leon  Rubay  has  recently  re- 
turned from  an  extended  trip  to 
Europe  and  it  may  be  assumed  that 
his  Salon  exhibit  will  reflect,  in 
some  respects  at  least,  his  study  of 
the  latest  English  and  Continental 
ideas  in  body  design. 

The  Kimball  Company  of  .Chi- 
cago and  The  Healey  Company 
of  New  York  are  booked  for  ex- 
hibits, but  the  writer  has  not  re- 
ceived any  information  as  to  the 
character   of    the   work    thev   will 


present.  Both  exhibits  ought  to 
be  interesting. 

Accessories  are  not  to  be  admit- 
ted to  the  Salon  this  year — the  rea- 
son given  by  the  Committee  beinj» 
that  space  is  not  available  owing  to 
the  increased  number  of  cars  to 
be  shown.  The  entire  show  will 
be  confined  to  chassis  and  com- 
plete cars  with  two  exceptions  and 
these  are  aero  engines — a  Rolls- 
Royce  to  be  shown  by  Rolls-Royce 
of  America,  Inc.,  and  a  Wright- 
Hispano  exhibited  by  the  Wright 
Aeronautical  Corporation. 

The  writer  regrets  that  in  this 
forecast  he  has  been  obliged  to 
confine  himself  chiefly  to  the  es- 
sential facts  regarding  the  varioft' 
exhibits  since,  at  the  time  this 
article  is  written,  many  details  are 
yet  undecided.  It  has  been  im- 
possible, therefore,  to  arrive  at  any 
conclusion  as  to  new  tendencies  in 
design  either  of  chassis  or  coach- 
work.  Two  or  three  new  motors 
of  the  aero  engine  type  will  be 
shown  but  this  number  can  scarcely 
justify  its  characterization  as  a 
tendency  since  several  of  the  best 
known  chassis  builders  have  made 
no  positive  move  in  that  direction. 
Body  design  is  not  changing  in 
any  vital  feature  showing  that 
modern  motor  coach  work  has 
reached  a  stage  of  settled  devel- 
opment. 
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77ie  G  or  ham  Galleries 

A  NNOUNCE    the    most    complete 
exhibit  of  small   bronzes  of  merit 

■            IF3 

by   prominent  American   sculptors   for 

the  current  season  that  they  have  ever 
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Early     selection     for     the     Christmas 

season    will   amply    repay    the  careful 

1 

collector. 

J.AMES  EARLE  FRASER,  Sc. 

THE  GORHAM  CO. 

FIFTH    AVENUE    at     36th    STREET 

ANTIQUES 


ANNOUNCING  the 
**  arrival  of  a  notable 
collection  of  Eighteenth 
Century  English  Mahog- 
any Furniture,  including 
Dining  Tables,  Sideboards, 
complete  sets  of  Chairs, 
Writing  Tables,  Bureaus 
and  Sofa  Tables.  Our 
highly  organized  purchas- 
ing organization  and  sys- 
tem of  direct  importations 
enable  us  to  offer  these 
and  other  desirable  pieces 
at  conservative  figures. 


uahs 


ANTIQUES 


THE  illustration  shows 
a  fine  old  Georgian 
Mahogany  Sideboard.with 
the  original  knife  urns. 

In  our  French  Galleries 
there  is  now  an  unusual 
group  of  Commodes  of 
various  sizes.  This  col- 
lection has  commanded 
favorable  comment  from 
discriminating  observers 
and  would  be  of  interest 
to  all  lovers  of  fine  old 
French  furniture. 

Photographs  sent  on  re- 
quest. 


554  Madison  Ave.    comer  55th  street    New  York 
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The  Taste  of  the  American  People 


(Continued  from  page  38) 


Sketches  submitted  and  estimates 
furnished   to   meet    requirements 


RIGHTER  &  KOLB,  "Decorators 
420  Madison  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


G.  W.  Richardson  &  Son 

Established  1812 

Interior  Decorators 

Antique  Furniture  and  Reproductions 


753  Fifth  Avenue,  at  58th  Street 
New  York 

Also  at  Auburn  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Stimulating  and  Satisfying 
American  Taste 

By  MRS   WILLIAM  ASTOR  CI  IANLER 

ART  in  America  must  be  en- 
couraged from  the  practical, 
industrial  point  of  view.  Having 
lived  both  here  and  abroad,  and 
spent  much  time  in  the  shops  of 
America  and  Europe,  it  is  easy  to 
sense  the  difference  on  the  part  of 
the  manufacturer  and  shop-keeper 
in  their  attitude  toward  art  in  the 
industries.  In  Europe,  every  bit  of 
native  talent  is  conserved,  cher- 
ished and  applied  to  the  products  of 
every  day  life — put  to  definite  prac- 
tical use  in  trade,  resulting  in  the 
keenest  joy  to  the  purchaser,  cul- 
tural advancement  for  the  country, 
and,  of  course,  very  material  com- 
mercial advantage. 

We  in  America,  I  am  very  sure, 
appreciate  art  in  practical  things 
quite  as  much  as  do  the  .people  of 
Europe,  but  it  has  not  always  been 
easy  to  satisfy  our  tastes  in  Ameri- 
can shops  through  American-made 
goods.  We  do  so  little  here  in 
America  to  encourage  artistic  talent 
and  creative  genius  as  it  applies  to 
the  things  of  every-day  life.  The 
chief  responsibility  lies,  I  feel,  at 
the  door  of  industry.  Talent  is 
here,  both  native  as  well  as  in  the 
foreigners  who  come  to  our  shores ; 
public  appreciation  exists  as  is  am- 
ply proved  by  the  every-day  pur- 
chases on  Fifth  Avenue,  particular- 
ly by  the  greedy  consumption  of  im- 
ported merchandise;  our  education- 
al boards  and  institutions  are  active 
in  and  ready  to  promote  art  instruc- 
tion, but  business  here  is  still  too 
strongly  under  the  influence  of  the 
purely  commercial  idea. 

This  remissness  on  the  part  of 
our  industries  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand, since  industry  has  so  much  at 
stake  in  the  form  of  material  re- 
wards. Here,  properly  directed 
educational  and  propaganda  work 
is  the  great  need,  and  the  press,  of 
course,  is  the  best  medium  of  influ- 
ence. It  is  through  Arts  &  Deco- 
ration, and  similar  magazines,  and 
our  newspapers,  that  we  can  best 
present  this  great  industrial  art 
need  to  the  country.  Talent  for  a 
wonderful  development  is  here,  but 
as  long  as  we  continue  to  depend  on 
Europe  for  artistic  creations  and 
skill,  and  as  long  as  we  do  not  en- 
courage our  own  talent,  we  are 
throwing  away  valuable  assets,  and 
losing  a  great  opportunity.  It  has 
frequently  occurred  to  me  that  a 
most  valuable  medium  in  solving 
this  problem  would  be  for  some  or- 
ganization to  take  up  the  establish- 
ment of  a  thoroughly  organized  and 
well-equipped  lecture  bureau  for 
giving  talks  in.  schools,  lyceums  and 
clubs  of  a  purely  propaganda  nature 
on  this  subject. 

I  THINK  it  is  cruel  to  waste  the 
talent  that  we  have,  and  to  per- 
mit the  glory  and  the  profits  to  go 
to  Europe.     But  all  too  often,  as 
you  look  at  and  handle  American 
(Continued  on  seco 


products,  you  cannot  escape  the 
feeling  that  they  are  too  purely 
commercial,  and  that  very  little 
serious  art  effort  has  been  put  into 
them.  Perhaps  if  the  man  who  de- 
signed them  could  have  the  joy  of 
being  known,  a  more  worthy  art 
effort  would  be  expended.  There 
again  is  the  question  of  incentive. 
Designers  are  entitled  to  full  rec- 
ognition for  what  they  have  done. 
In  other  countries,  when  men  are 
not  enriched  by  their  achievements, 
they  at  least  secure  compensation  in 
having  the  glory  of  work  well  done. 
Men  abroad  desire  to  enter  their 
national  academies;  glory  goes  with 
such  accomplishment,  and  the  honor 
thus  gained  compensates  for  lack  of 
large  material  reward.  But  we 
have  no  such  academies  here,  and 
our  public  confers  no  such  honors 
on  the  trade.  Artists  and  writers 
will  survive  in  garrets  for  the  sake 
of  recognition.  Merely  wages  at 
the  end  of  the  week  is  no  encour- 
agement. I  insist  once  more  that 
it  is  not  possible  for  the  men  in  our 
industries  to  develop  their  full  pow- 
ers if  not  encouraged  by  the  em- 
ployer. 

Everything  possible  should  be 
done  by  our  great  industrial  plants, 
by  the  American  manufacturer,  to 
encourage  that  creative  impulse 
which  resides  in  every  individual. 
An  understanding  of  and  a  love  for 
the  work  being  done  should  be  in- 
stilled into  every  individual  work- 
man. The  following  concrete  sug- 
gestions occur  to  me.  A  small  but 
complete  library  of  reference  books,—,, 
and  a  museum  containing  examples 
of  the  best  work  produced  in  its  par- 
ticular field  can  be  maintained  by 
every  factory.  This  is  a  source  of 
constant  inspiration.  It  is  not 
enough  to  have  a  large  museum  or 
reference  library  at  some  distant 
place.  Another  important  point 
would  be  to  give  our  workers  com- 
pensation in  the  form  of  praise  and 
glory  for  their  efforts,  perhaps  a 
royalty  on  sales,  in  addition  to  a 
wage,  and,  if  this  could  be  done,  I 
am  sure  we  would  soon  find  a  new 
spirit  in  art  and  in  industry,  and  in 
the  combination  of  the  two.  Closer 
relationship,  active  cooperation  be- 
tween our  factories  and  our  art 
schools  to  be  developed.  The  ap- 
peal of  motion  pictures  might  also 
be  utilized  in  large  factories  where 
employees  number  in  the  thousands. 
There  are  certainly  three  or  four 
who  have  clearly  defined  artistic 
talents  that  seek  expression.  If 
these  few  are  encouraged  and  re- 
warded, others  will  aim  to  cultivate 
whatever  talents  they  may  possess, 
with  the  net  result  that  the  entire 
industry  or  business  has  been  raised 
to  a  higher  plane. 

There  is  only  one  real  aristocracy 
and  that  is  the  aristocracy  of  brains 
and  genius.  The  man  who  has 
great  wealth  does  not  outlive  his 
generation.  To  be  the  richest  man 
means  very  little ;  to  be  a  Leonardo, 
or  a  Shakespeare,  or  a  Beethoven, 
is  attaining  the  highest  aristocracy. 
nd  page  following) 
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MANCY  BARROWS 
Inatarnoir  Decoiraittioinis 


12  West  40th  Street 
New  York  City 

KATHARINE  PARK  STUDDIFORD,  Associate 
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^Brothers 
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French  Secretary,  with  superb  mountings  of 

Genuine  Vienna  Enamel.     The  only  piece  of 

its  kind  m  the  country. 

SfCadison  Jlvenue  at  SOth  Street 
Dleto  2/orA  City 
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Flickerless'SAFETY  STANDARD' Motion^Picture Projector 

A  Christmas  Gift  for  a  life-time — for 
the  whole  family 

NOTHING  can  give  so  much  enjoyment  to 
so  many  people,  for  so  long  a  time,  with 
such  safety — as  a  New  Premier  Pathescope. 
It  may  be  used  to  broaden  the  education  of  your 
children;  it  brings  to  all  the  pleasures  of  travel 
without  the  usual  time  or  expense ;  and  offers  a 
never-ending  and  most  delightful  form  of  enter- 
tainment to  every  member  of  the  family. 

With  a  Pathescope  in  your  home,  moving  picture 
programs  can  be  arranged  to  meet  any  individual 
taste  or  preference.  Thousands  of  reels  of  the 
world's  best  Dramas,  Comedies,  Animated  Car- 
toons, Scientific,  Travel,  Educational  and  War 
pictures  are  available  and  more  are  being  added 
every  week. 

The  famous  stars  of  filmdom — the  darlings  and  heroes  and 
comedians — Mary  Pickford,  Norma  Talmadge,  Douglas 
Fairbanks,  Wm.  S.  Hart,  Charlie  Chaplin,  Roscoe  Arbuckle 
and  scores  of  others,  will  bring  their  choicest  treasures  to 
your  home  for  a  quiet  "family"  evening  or  for  the  delight 
of   your   friends. 


Take   Your  Own  Pictures 


Think,  too,  how  entrancing  to  see  yourself 
in  motion  pictures !  Photograph  your  chil- 
dren at  play,  your  travels,  delightful  little 
indoor  or  outdoor  parties — with  a  Pathe- 
scope camera.  Re-create  the  living  reality 
of  your  most  enjoyable  memories. 

The  Pathescope  projector  is  so  exquisitely  built  that  its 
pictures  amaze  expert  critics.  And  perhaps  the  finest  feel- 
ing that  comes  with  owning  a  Pathescope  is  knoiving  tlwt 
it  is  safe.  Ordinary  inflammable  film  is  dangerous  and  its 
use  without  a  fire-proof  enclosing  booth  is  prohibited  by 
State,  Municipal  and  Insurance  restrictions.  But  all 
Pathescope  pictures,  are  printed  on  "Safety  Standard"  film, 
approved  by  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories,  Inc.,  for  use 
by  anyone,  anywhere,  any  time,  without  a  fire-proof  booth. 
The  New  Premier  operates  from  any  electric  light  current 
or  from  a  storage  battery. 

Call  and  Operate   the  Pathescope   Yourself 

No  description  or  lifeless  still-picture  can  convey  any 
adequate  impression  of  the  thrill  and  indescribable  charm 
of  seeing  the  New  Premier  in  actual  operation.  Come— and 
bring  your  friends— to  any  Pathescope  salon— select  your 
own    pictures— and    operate    the    Pathescope    yourself. 

Write  for  the  address  of  the  nearest  Agency. 

The  Pathescope  Co.  of  America,   Inc. 

Willard  B.  Cook,  President 
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Suite  1840,  Aeolian  Hall 

New  York  City 

Agencies  in  Principal  Cities 
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America  an  art  "Melting  Pot" 

By  IRVING  T.  BUS1 1 

(  Via irman  N.  Y.  Chamber  oj  Commerce 

THE  United  States  has  been 
truly  called  "a  melting  pot," 
for  men  and  women  from  all  lands 
are  being  absorbed  in  the  great 
process  of  making  a  new  nation. 
During  our  first  generations  we 
were  too  busy  with  a  struggle  with 
nature  and  with  the  upbuilding  of 
our  industries  to  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  the  artistic.  We  were 
passing  through  that  period  of  na- 
tional development  when  men 
rolled  up  their  sleeves  to  clear  the 
forests  and  built  new  towns  and 
cities,  but  while  this  was  going  on, 
there  had  been  coming  to  these 
shores  from  older  civilizations 
across  the  sea  many  who  brought 
with  them  a  heritage  of  artistic 
training  and  a  love  of  the  beautiful. 
They  have  gone  into  our  melting 
pot,  and  have  furnished  the  ingre- 
dients which,  the  first  struggle  for 
national  development  having  been 
passed,  will  now  create  for  us  not 
only  a  demand  for  artistic  excel- 
lence but  will  ultimately  develop 
in  the  United  States  a  national  art 
which  will  command  front  rank  in 
the  world. 

Each  one  of  the  older  nations  has 
contributed  much  towards  the 
artistic  development  of  the  world. 
The  weird  Slav  music,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  melodies  of  Italy 
and  the  dramatic  musical  outbursts 
of  Germany,  is  full  of  beauty  of 
character,  and  this  country  is  ab- 
sorbing the  artistic  development  of 
all  nations.  Out  of  it  must  come 
a  composite  which  will  be  more 
beautiful  than  any. 

In  Japan,  and  among  other  na- 
tions of  the  Orient,  we  find  the 
touch  of  art  that  dignifies  even  the 
simplest,  cheapest  and  most  com- 
mon of  articles.  Sometimes  it  is 
the  beauty  of  form,  of  design,  of 
material,  of  polish,  or  of  color,  but 
it  delights  the  eye,  and  that  adds 
considerably  to  the  real  joy  of 
living. 

If  we  are  to  fulfill  our  highest 
destiny  as  a  nation  and  as  a  people, 
we  must  realize  the  true  message 
of  art,  for  art  is  but  beauty  made 
visible.  In  the  glorious  age  of 
Greece,  when  Pericles  ruled  over 
Athens,  when  that  small  city  pro- 
duced masterpieces  in  a  dozen  lines 
of  effort  that  will  live  through  the 
ages,  the  glory  was  not  merely  be- 
cause Athens  had  a  few  great 
geniuses,  but  equally  because  people 
themselves  were  trained  in  appre- 
ciation. The  common  people  had 
a  touch  of  this  genius  and  gave 
forth  an  appreciation  that  constant- 
ly re-insnired  their  geniuses  to 
greater  effort. 

THE  artistic  development  of  a 
nation  takes  time.  It  cannot 
be  hurried,  but,  though  we  may 
have  been  unconscious  of  it,  the 
instincts  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  been  slowly  awakening 
along  artistic  lines  for  the  last  two 
generations  and  the  day  of  Ameri- 
can art  is  here. 


Irving   T.   Bush 


We  are  learning  that  art  in  its- 
highest  form  is  simple,  and  we  are 
putting  behind  us  the  days  of  lavish 
adornment  and  overloaded  orna- 
mentation. Compare  the  simple 
lines  of  our  public  buildings  today 
with  those  which  were  built  a  gen- 
eration ago.  Look  at  the  interior 
of  our  theatres,  at  the  homes  which 
are  being  built  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  Look  at  the  dress  of  the 
American  women.  They  have 
learned  that  the  artistic  lies  in  the 
effect  produced  in  dress  by  the 
simple  draping  of  a  beautiful  ma- 
terial. There  is  a  long  distance 
yet  to  be  travelled,  before  the  ulti- 
mate goal  can  be  reached  for  we 
are  only  beginning  to  tread  the 
roadway  of  artistic  excellence.  Our 
furniture  is  emerging  from  the  W 
early  Pullman  period,  and  repro- 
ductions of  Chippendale  and  Hep- 
pelwaite,  together  with  the  simple 
Mission  furniture,  a  product  of 
this  country  alone,  are  taking  the 
place  of  the  patent  rocker  and  the 
plush  sofa.  The  people  are  be- 
ginning to  demand  higher  artistic 
standards  in  the  products  which 
they  buy  and  the  manufacturers 
are  finding  that  their  best  salesman 
is  an  artistic  designer.  The  ugly 
article  of  commerce  frequently 
costs  much  more  to  produce  than 
the  beautiful. 

ART  is  not  something  which 
we  must  go  to  an  art  gallery 
to  see,  but  something  which  we  can 
have  in  all  the  homely  utensils  of 
life.  While  the  source  from  which 
this  demand  springs  is  the  blending 
of  the  old  with  a  new  civilization 
in  our  national  melting  pot,  we  are 
learning  that,  judged  by  the  most 
simple  business  standards,  art  in 
industry  pays.  As  in  the  old  myth 
of  Midas,  whose  hand  transformed 
all  that  it  touched  to  gold,  so  the 
hand  of  art  will  transform  indus- 
try into  something  greater,  finer 
and  better.  It  will  have  an  in- 
fluence extending  far  beyond  the 
merely  material  and  commercial 
and  tend  to  make  life  itself  better 
worth  the  living.  As  time  goes  by, 
the  product  of  the  American  * 
factory  will  hold  a  hieh  place  in 
the  markets  of  the  world,  through 
American  art  in  industry. 
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ALBERT  HERTER,  Presidmt 


The 


HERTER  LOOMS 


INC. 


INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 


841  Madison   Avenue 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

251     Post     Street.     SAN      FRANCISCO,      C  A  L  . 


Ivl  anufacturers  of  hand  woven  tapestries  and 
rugs,  of  hand  woven  textiles  for  curtains,  walls 
and  furniture  coverings  from  our  own  designs  and 
cartoons,  and  from  materials  dyed  and  woven 
in  our  own  establishment. 


1  his  memorial  tapestry  was 
woven  for  the  Church  of 
the  Epiphany.  Winchester, 
Mass. 
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THEDLOW-  DECORATORS 

12  East  48th  Street 


LACQUERING  AND 

FURNITURE 

DECORATION 


MURAL 
DECORATION 
PERIOD  FURNITURE 
OBJECTS  OF  ART 


C.  G.  SEASTROM  &  CO. 

INTERIOR  DECORATORS  AND  DESIGNERS 
152  East  53rd  Street,  New  York 

Telephone  Plaza  480 
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lO  EAST  5  7th  STREET 

DRESSMAKERS  a/9  IMPORTERS 
23  EAST  56th  STREET 

SPrejentatcon  ofua/l a/9  ^^Winler  <Jmportationi 
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AN  INVITATION 

Gilman  Collamore  &  Co. 


INCORPORATED 


beg  to  announce  that  they  are 
now  located  at 

15  East  56th  Street 


HPHEY  desire  to  extend  to  you  and 
-*-  your    friends    a  cordial  invitation 
to  call  so  that  they  may  welcome  you 
to  their  new  home. 

There  is  on  display  a  most  compre- 
hensive and  distinctive  selection  of 
Imported  China,  Glass  and  Earth- 
enware, also  many  fine  examples  of 
Modern  and  Antique  Chinese, 
English  and  Continental  Porce- 
lains, and  many  decorative  pieces 
of  interest. 


<Sfti  ®Sg£ 


Formerly  at 
5th  Avenue  and  30th  Street,  New   York  City. 


The  End  of  America's  Apprenticeship 

in  Art 
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acter  development  was  real  art  and 
made  them  of  big  importance. 
Dennen  Thompson  in  the  "Old 
Homestead"  put  his  indelible  mark 
on  the  time.  For  great  art  may 
be  greater  than  its  nationality,  but 
it  will  always  be  part  of  it. 

Some  men  start  for  the  North 
Pole,  and  they  are  brave ;  others 
face  the  adventure  of  life,  and  they 
are  brave.  It  was  an  exploration 
started  by  these  pioneers;  their  at- 
titude was  worthy  of  the  cause. 
The  findings  caught  the  audiences, 
could  almost  be  seen  moving  among 
them.  There  was  no  uplift  there  to 
"epate,"  no  grafted  sentiment;  we 
had  simply  been  handed  a  huge 
acquisition.  A  drama  of  our  own 
was  surprisingly  born. 

LITERARY  America  had  re- 
mained indifferent  to  theatrical 
movement.  "Margaret  Fleming," 
with  its  unusual  point  of  view  and 
its  unpopular  ending,  awakened 
interest.  James  A.  Hearne  was 
actor  and  stage  manager  as  well 
as  dramatist.  Besides  "Margaret 
Fleming,"  he  wrote  other  plays 
making  no  attempt  at  psycholog- 
ical subtlety.  His  plays  express  the 
times ;  they  are  sincere  and  in  their 
language  often  reach  a  high  level 
of  literary  excellence. 

Bronson  Howard  represents  to- 
day a  man  who  actively  fought  for 
the  advancement  of  the  American 
stage.  He  himself  wrote  Ameri- 
can plays  when  all  the  world  was 
mad  on  the  subject  of  foreign 
drama,  and  through  his  own  belief 
in  the  future  of  American  art, 
pushed  that  art  many  steps  in  ad- 
vance of  where  he  had  found  it. 

Augustus  Thomas  preoccupied 
himself  with  local  color,  adding 
much  by  his  originality  and  hu- 
mor. Men  were  gaining  courage  ; 
it  was  no  longer  hard  to  have  a 
play  produced  because  it  was 
American,  and  in  consequence  new 
men  were  cropping  up,  some  still 
following  the  well  -  established 
methods,  but  many  taking  the  bit 
in  their  own  teeth  and  launching 
into  unexplored  fields. 

Clyde  Fitch  wrote  both  quasi- 
historic  plays  and  plays  devoted  to 
social  drama  built  on  the  French 
model,  but  pertaining  to  life  in  this 
country.  With  his  understanding 
of  the  essentials  of  technical  play- 
writing  he  contributed  much  tow- 
ard the  development  of  the  Ameri- 
can stage. 

Belasco,  the  interpretive  drama- 
tist, availed  himself  cleverly  of 
elaborate  scenic  illustration.  Mac- 
kaye,  Thomas,  Klein  and  Gillette, 
exponents  of  what  has  been  called 
"the  system,"  add  their  own  quota. 
Vaughn  Moody,  Eugene  Walter, 
Edward  Sheldon  and  others  have 
done  excellent  work,  and  if  one 
goes  a  step  further  in  years  one 
finds  men  and  women  coming  to 
the  front  with  the  irresistible  force, 
the  torch  which  in  the  end  will 
carry  on  till  the  world  knows  that 


in  drama  we  are  well  on  our  feet. 

As  our  stage  was  founded  on 
French  lines,  it  is  of  interest  to  us 
to  follow  the  development.  The 
modern  French  drama  derives  some 
of  its  characteristics  from  the 
movement  of  romanticism — Victor 
Hugo,  Dumas,  Sardou  and  others. 
About  twenty-five  years  ago  came 
a  change  in  France  and  Henri 
Becque  embodied  the  new  theatre. 

To-day  two  movements  exist. 
Naturalism  furthered  by  philos- 
ophy and  science,  and  the  romantic 
drama  founded  on  exploded,  rather 
vague  theories,  which  are  demon- 
strated in  work  of  truly  artistic 
beauty. 

The  Americans  had  been  uncon- 
sciously striving  for  a  direct  ex- 
pression of  the  practical  desires  of 
the  day.  Strangely  and  truly  the 
practical  desires  necessitated  the 
castle  and  the  star. 

The  stage  is  a  direct  medium, 
it  is  the  most  really  close  to  us  of 
all  arts.  I  want  to  find  in  it  my 
loves,  hopes  and  promises.  I  want 
to  live  for  a  moment  at  least  on 
the  pinnacle  of  hope,  in  the  garden 
of  my  promises  with  the  object  of 
my  love.  Even  though  the  feel- 
ings of  the  world  are  varied  and 
you  and  I  have  multifarious 
wishes,  even  if  life  is  continually 
changing  and  swaying — even  so, 
still  there  is  always  the  entirely 
stable  emotion  of  the  present. 

We  read  of  people  who  want  to 
improve  the  stage.  Some  are  pleas-  W 
antly  inclined  and  show  little  de- 
sire for  uplift ;  others  are  aggres- 
sive and  make  one  accept  anything 
— even  the  dregs  of  drama.  Pro- 
vided it  has  no  purpose,  there  is  a 
tfearful  revulsion  of  feeling  against 
long  hair,  dirt  and  fake  intensity. 


MELODRAMA  found  in  this 
country  a  ready  field.  The 
public  ate  it  alive,  the  theatregoer 
gobbled  it  with  gusto,  and  just  as 
fast  as  the  public  pined  for  such 
plays,  so  the  playwrights  produced 
them.  But  the  plays  were  good. 
They  were  infinitely  better  than 
plays  with  big  reputations  coming 
wholesale  across  the  seas ;  these 
plays  had  divested  themselves  of 
the  conventions  of  past  and  for- 
eign work  and  of  foreign  feelings. 
On  this  drama,  already  carried 
far,  we  are  to-day  building,  on  the 
assurance  that  we  recognize  our 
accomplishment  in  the  past,  that 
we  sense  our  power  in  the  future, 
and  that  we  carry  on — over  the 
top — the  endless  possibilities  and 
capabilities  of  youth.  America  is 
youth.  The  other  countries  are 
age.  A  wise  Frenchman  said,  "Si 
jeunesse  savait,  si  vieillesse  pou- 
vait!"  Experience  is  fast  coming 
and  the  possibilities  and  capabili- 
ties are  endless.  They  reach  into 
the  soil  of  America,  above  into  the 
sky  over  America  and  far  beneath 
into  the  depths,  the  unexplored  of 
America — and  what  they  find  is 
only  limited  by  their  own  power. 
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URNISHINGS    for    homes    are 
found  in  our  spacious  show  rooms. 


The  Huber  Galleries  are  noted  for 
the  rare  specimens  of  art  treasures. 
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Draperies 

Decorations 

Antiques 

FACTORY 

Furniture 

18th 

to 

19th  Street, 

Avenue  C 

WORKROOMS: 

PARIS: 

551  W.  42nd  Street 

18  Faubourg  Poissonniere 

Dining-Room  Silver  and  Linen  Cabinet 
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One  of  Set  of  6  Louis  15th 
Needlework  Chairs 


No.  85  CHESTNUT  ST. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Exquisite  Mirrors 

UNUSUALLY     SMART     INCISED    AND 
COLORED    GLASS    FRAMED    MIRRORS 


GEORGE   ROETZEL 

AntiqttfH 
500  MADISON  AVENUE,  Cor.  52nd  Street 

PLAZA  8961  NEW   YORK 
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24-26  FIFTY-SEVENTH  STREET  WEST 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


INC 


NNOUNCE  the  opening 
of  their  new  estab- 
lishment on  Fifty- 
seventh  Street  West, 
which  brings  to  New 
York  the  newest  and 
highest  development 
of  the  Parisian  idea  of 
fashion  specialization. 


The  presentations 
will  include  feminine 
apparel  in  its  entirety, 
com  pr  is  ing  both 
Imported  Models  and 
Original  Creations, 
which  will  appeal  to 
a  discerning  clientele 
by  virtue  of  their 
charm, good  taste, and 
refinement. 


^MILLINER  Y 

gOfVNS     WRAPS     FURS 

LINGERIE     -BLOUSES 

NJDFELTIES 


Paris  — 4  Rue  d'Uzes 


The  Momoyama  Screens 

{Continued  from  page  32) 


In  Yeitoku's  folding  or  sliding 
screens,  the  gigantic  colonnades  of 
trees,  cedars  or  pines,  rise  trium- 
phant against  skies  of  gold  and 
silver,  or  wonderful  clusters  of 
flowers  pass  under  vast  flaming 
clouds.  Mr.  Freer  of  Detroit  has 
in  his  collection  of  Japanese  paint- 
ings a  splendid  gold  screen  by  Yei- 
toku,  from  which,  I  believe,  one 
can  gain  a  general  idea  of  the  dig- 
nity  and  wonder  of   the  painter's 


years  old  when  Motonobu,  his 
grandfather,  died;  so  it  is  not  a 
mere  conjecture  to  think  that  he 
had  a  certain  benefit  of  Motonq* 
bu's  personal  teaching.  And  the* 
under  the  guidance  of  his  father, 
Shoyei,  his  artistic  talent  was  so  de- 
veloped that  he  was  soon  taken 
into  the  service  of  Nobunaga, 
Hideyoshi's  master,  for  whom  he 
decorated  the  screens  of  the  castle 
Ando.      When   he   was   personally 


Screen   by  Sauraku,  owned   by   the   Chijakuin   Temple,   Kyoto 


conceptions,  and  the  striking  force 
of  his  traditional  technique.  I 
agree  with  him  who  says  that, 
among  all  the  works  of  Yeitoku,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  anything 
surpassing  Mr.  Freer's  screen  in 
noble  design  and  simplicity. 

But  at  the  temples  of  Kyoto, 
such  as  Jukoin  or  Daikakuji  or 
Chijakuin,  are  still  today  to  be 
seen  Yeitoku's  magnificent  designs 
on  sliding  screns,  in  which  a  psy- 
chological harmony  between  the 
refinement  of  the  court  and  the 
rough  plebeianism  of  the  fighting 
class,  or,  in  other  words,  a  creative 
compromise  between  the  artistic 
gracefulness  of  Japan  and  the  geo- 
metric constraint  of  the  art  of 
China,  can  so  profitably  be  studied. 
Although  Yeitoku  worked  only  for 
a  few  years  (he  died  in  1590,  in 
his  forty-eighth  year),  his  works 
of  art  are  of  such  importance  that 
his  name  can  serve  as  the  artistic 
symbol  of  Hideyoshi's  age,  which 
has  been  so  free,  so  rich,  and  so 
deeply  romantic. 

Yeitoku  was  some  seventeen 
(Continued  on  seco 


invited  by  Hideyoshi  to  his  palace, 
he  found  out  that  a  new  aristocracy 
of  warriors  had  come  into  power, 
who  expressed  their  newly  acquired 
power  in  their  very  ways  of  living, 
and  were  only  too  glad  to  give  a 
cordial  welcome  to  Yeitoku's  mag- 
ical brush.  He  quickly  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  rare  opportunity. 

Having  inherited,  as  grandson 
of  Motonobu  and  son  of  Shoyei, 
the  combined  artistic  traditions  of 
the  Kano  school,  Yeitoku's  art  can 
be  called  the  sum  total  of  the 
Japanese  art  of  the  preceding  gen- 
eration. But  it  is  equally  true  to 
call  him  the  originator  of  a  new 
great  art,  because  it  was  Yeitoku 
who  created  the  faith  of  decorative 
art,  in  which  his  many  pupils  and 
followers  labored  with  great  suc- 
cess after  him. 

When  Sauraku,  a  pupil  of  Yei- 
toku, who  completed  certain  work 
left  unfinished  at  Yeitoku's  death, 
had  reached  his  full  development, 
the  energy  of  the  period  was 
ready  somewhat  toned  down 
though  Hideyoshi  had  remained 
nd  page  following) 
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3IE  BE  WOLFE 

INTERIOR  BECOIRATTHONS 

ANTIQUE  FURNITUKE 
OB  JETS  BfART 


Q 
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One  of  a  set  of  three  decorative  paintings  in 
grisaille,  late  eighteenth  century.  Genuine 
antiques. 

Two  genuine  antique  Directoire  chairs.  Frames 
in  black  and  gold  lacquer  with  carved  ornament 
on  legs. 

Pair  of  unusually  fine  white  faience  bowls — 
Wedgwood  draperies  and  medallions. 

White  statuary  marble  table.  The  moulded  top 
is  supported  by  a  beautifully  carved  and  fluted 
classic  column. 


TWO  WEST  FORTY-SEVENTH 


This  Bookcase  Hides 
Obtrusive    Radiators 

IT  looks  like  a  bookcase,  but  behind  its  leaded 
glass  doors  are  radiators. 
Radiators  that  would  otherwise  be  an  obtrusively 
jarring  note  in  a  living-room  of  rare  harmony. 
Just  how  th's  bookcase  enclosure  is  made,  so  that 
the  heating  efficiency  of  the  radiators  will  not  be 
lessened,  is  best  told  in  our  booklet  called  "Radi- 
ator  Enclosures." 

In  it  you  will  find  suggestions  for  every  room. 
Many  are  decidedly  artistic. 
Others  are  just  plain  and  practical. 
From  it  you  are  bound  to  get  some  ideas  that  just 
fit  your  needs. 

You  are  most  welcome  to  a  copy. 


Tuttle  &  Bailey  Mfg  Co.  UL 


2  W.  45th  Street 
New  York 
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Beauty  in  the  Home 

The  world  may  be  in  a  turmoil,  business  strenuous  and  exhaust- 
ing; outside  pleasures  not  what  we  have  pictured  them.  But — 
there  is  the  home!  When  we  return  to  it  if  that  too  grates 
upon  exasperated  nerves,  we  may  feel  inclined  to  "throw  things." 
If  it  speaks  of  rest  and  beauty,  then  indeed  we  have  found  our 
haven.  The  influence  of  beautiful  surroundings  for  ourselves  and 
our  friends  is  one  which  goes  deep  into  our  daily  lives. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  PRACTICAL  BOOKS 

Serve  Art  and  Beauty  in  the  Home 

These  are  most  complete  and  elaborately  illustrated.  All  one 
wishes  to  know  on  each  of  the  subjects  is  found  under  one  cover. 
Almost  every  phase  of  art  in  the  home  is  covered. — interior 
decoration;  furniture;  arts  and  crafts;  rugs;  architecture;  garden 
designing. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Circulars  of  the  Seven  Titles 

THE  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF 

INTERIOR  DECORATION 

By  HAROLD  DONALDSON  EBERLEIN,  ABBOT  McCLURE  and 
EDWARD  STRATTON  HOLLOWAY 

460  pages  of  text.  300  illustrations  of  Interiors  and  Furniture,  including 
7  plates  in  color,  handsomely  bound  and  boxed.  $7.50  net.  Postage  extra . 

A  thoroughly  comprehensive  and  practical  book.  Covering  the 
furnishing  of  the  small  house  or  apartment  as  well  as  the  palatial 
abode.  The  text  is  fully  illuminated  by  the  300  illustrations  to 
which  references  are  given  at  every  point,  so  that  actual  results 
are  before  the  reader. 

There  is  no  other  one  work  in  which  Period  Decoration, 
British,  Continental  and  American,  and  from  1500  to  the  present 
day,  is  treated. 

Practical  Decoration  and  Furnishing  of  the  house  or  apartment 
today  are  clearly  and  systematically  covered  in  12  chapters  on 
color,  walls,  floors,  windows,  furniture  and  arrangement;  textiles, 
lighting,  mantels,  pictures  and  decorative  accessories. 

THE  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF  PERIOD  FURNITURE.  By  Harold 
Donaldson  Eberlein  and  Abbot  McClure.     Third  Edition.  $7.50 

THE  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF  ORIENTAL  RUGS.  By  Dr.  G.  Grif- 
fin Lewis.     New  Fourth  Edition.  $10.00 

THE  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF  EARLY  AMERICAN  ARTS  AND 
CRAFTS.  By  Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein  and  Abbot  McClure.  $7.50 

THE  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF  ARCHITECTURE.  By  C.  Matlack 
Price.  $7.50 

THE  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF  GARDEN  ARCHITECTURE.  By 
Phebe  Westcott  Humphreys.  $7.50 

THE  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF  OUTDOOR  ROSE  GROWING.  By 
George  C.  Thomas,  Jr.     Fifth  Edition.  $7.50 

Each  volume  profusely  illustrated  in  color,  halftone  and  line,  and  with  charts  and 
maps  where  necessary.  Bound  in  decorated  cloth  Octavo.    In  a  box. 

COLOR  SCHEMES  FOR  THE 
HOME  and  MODEL  INTERIORS 

By  HENRY  W.  FROHNE,  Editor  of  "  Good  Furniture  Magazine," 
and  ALICE  F.  and  BETTINA  JACKSON,  Interior  Decorators 

Practical  Aid  in  Furnishing  or  Improving  Your  Home. 

20  full-page  color  plates  showing  actual  color  schemes  for  rooms — wall  paper,  rugs, 
upholstery  and  details. 

20  full-page  suggestive  instructions  for  the  use  of  these  schemes. 

20  full-page  illustrations  of  fully  furnished  rooms  specially  designed  as  a  guide  to 
furnishing. 

Quarto.         Handsomely  bound.         $4.50  net.         Carriage  extra. 
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Philadelphia 


227  So.  Sixth  Street 


its  central  figure.  Under  the  gen- 
eral, peaceful  atmosphere,  the  war- 
riors began  to  hate  talking  of  war 
and  its  glories. 

It  was  quite  natural  for  Yeitoku 
to  take  for  his  subjects  giant  pines, 
dragon-like  plum  trees,  lordly 
storks  or  eagles  with  flaming  feet, 
when  there  was  still  an  epic  au- 
dacity in  the  air,  mindful  of  the 
mighty  deeds  on  the  battle  field. 

Sanraku,  in  selecting  sweeter  and 
gentler  subjects,  such  as  a  willow 
tree  or  bamboo  bush  or  autumnal 
flowers,  reflected  unconsciously  the 
changing  spirit  of  the  time,  which 
gradually  indulged  in  life's  gaieties. 
Yeitoku's  wonderful  artistic  power 
and  clear-cut  drawing  had  its  roots 
in  the  Northern  School  of  China ; 
while  Sanraku's  originality  was 
ripened  in  a  mellower  atmosphere, 
and  this  explains  to  us  how  he 
gracefully  adapted  himself  to  the 
Tosa  Convention  whenever  the 
subject  seemed  to  demand  it.  And 
it  is  further  not  strange  that,  as  a 
sympathetic  student  of  the  Tosa 
School,  Sanraku  painted  many 
scenes  of  common  Japanese  life, 
and  this  in  its  turn  led  Matabei  to 
the  foundation  of  the  Ukiyoyei 
School. 

Sanraku  was  adopted  by  Yeito- 
ku at  the  request  of  Hideyoshi, 
"vvhom  he  had  served  as  a  page  in 
his  youth,  the  ruler's  attention 
being  attracted  by  the  boy's  draw- 
ings. Under  Yeitoku's  proper 
tutoring,   Sanraku  soon   became   a 
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creditable  artist  whom  Hideyoshi 
was  glad  to  employ  for  the  paint- 
ing of  the  screens  at  his  castles. 
After  the  death  of  Hideyoshi,  San- 
raku remained  in  the  service  of 
Hideyoshi's  successor,  Hideyori, 
and  even  fought  for  his  patro^ 
against  Iyeyasu,  both  before  am 
at  the  seige  of  Osaka.  When 
Osaka  was  taken  on  the  19th  of 
the  month  of  Keicho,  161 4,  the 
artist  was  obliged  to  take  refuge 
with  Shokwado  in  his  temple  of 
Otokoyama.  But  although  San- 
raku had  actually  borne  arms 
against  the  new  ruler,  Iyeyasu  was 
only  too  happy  to  pardon  him,  and 
even  sent  him  a  cordial  invitation 
to  his  court,  with  the  assurance  of 
proper  protection.  His  fidelity  to 
the  former  master,  however,  caused 
Sanraku  to  refuse  Iyeyasu's  invi- 
tation. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state 
that  more  than  seventy  screens 
painted  by  Sanraku  are  still  to  be 
seen  at  the  temples  of  Kyoto.  The 
very  first  thing  I  will  do  at  Kyoto, 
whither  I  expect  to  go  very  short- 
ly, will  be,  of  course,  to  visit  the 
Chijakuin  Temple,  which  has  been 
made  for  ever  memorable  by  San- 
raku's famous  screens  of  cherry 
blossoms  and  maple  leaves.  How 
charming  to  see  the  richest  flowers 
swaying  gayly  among  great  golden 
drifts  of  clouds,  to  contemplate  a 
giant  maple  tree  whose  colored 
leaves  bend  into  fantastic  waves  of 
cock's  combs  and  chrysanthemums. 


The  Cover  Design 

Young  Woman  Opening  a  Casement:   by  Johannes 
Vermeer  of  Delft 


THIS  picture  was  acquired  by 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  in 
1888,  through  the  gift  of  Henry 
G.  Marquand,  who  purchased  it 
from  M.  Charles  Pillet  in  Paris 
in  1887.  Previous  to  this  it  rested 
in  the  possession  of  Lord  Powers- 
court,  an  Irish  nobleman. 

Johannes  Van  der  Meer  van 
Delft  (of  which  "Vermeer"  was 
the  contraction  used  by  the  painter, 
and  that  generally  adopted  at  the 
present  time),  from  whom  this 
series  of  reproductions  takes  its 
name,  was  born  in  the  Dutch  town 
of  Delft  in  the  year  1632.  He 
devoted  himself,  with  but  two 
known  exceptions,  to  the  painting 
of  interiors  with  figures,  depicting 
the  homely  incidents  of  his  own 
time  and  native  society.  These 
pictures  are  nearly  all  small  in 
size,  after  the  fashion  of  the  school 
of  Genre  painters  in  Holland,  of 
which  he  is  the  most  distinguished 
member.  There  is  evidence  of  his 
having  enjoyed  a  considerable  pop- 
ularity and  occupying  a  position 
of  consequence  as  a  painter  during 
his  lifetime ;  but  by  an  inexplicable 
mischance  he  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  nearly  complete  oblivion  short- 
ly after  his  death,  about  the  year 
1675.  It  is  chiefly  due  to  the  en- 
thusiasm and  well  directed  efforts 
of    M.    Thore,    the    French    critic 


who  wrote  under  the  pseudonym 
of  "W.  Burger"  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  that  Vermeer 
is  to-day  restored  to  the  apprecia- 
tion and  growing  esteem  which  is 
his  due. 

In  the  qualities  of  workmanship 
and  of  taste  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  Vermeer  is  unsurpassed 
by  any  master  of  any  time.  His 
remarkable  skill  and  subtlety  in 
painting  are  well  illustrated  in  the 
present  example,  as  is  also  his 
placid  and  unerring  sense  of  color 
harmonies.  The  painting  of  the 
white  hood  and  cape,  very  agree- 
able in  its  cool  crispness,  and  of  the 
solid  brass  ewer  and  basin  on  the 
table,  though  quite  the  contrary  in 
method  to  that  of  his  great  con- 
temporary, Frans  Hals,  is  no  less 
brilliant  and  truthful.  His  par- 
tiality for  the  painting  of  light — 
the  bland  illumination  of  a  bare- 
walled  Dutch  room  from  an  open 
window,  and  his  decided  predilec- 
tion for  blue  tones,  are  both  ex- 
emplified in  this  picture.  Of  com- 
position Vermeer  is  no  less  a  mas- 
ter, arranging  his  figures  with  a 
simplicity  and  refinement  of  pose, 
his  backgrounds  and  accessories  in  a 
manner  so  large,  and  with  such  fine 
use  of  broad  spaces,  as  to  contrib-' 
ute  to  the  whole  of  his  work  a  sen- 
timent of  repose  and  tranquillity. 
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ON    THE    BEACH    AND   THE    BOARDWALK 


Paris  and 
New  York 


Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
Southampton,  L.L,N.  Y. 


16  West  56th  Street 
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ARTISTS 

Your  Achievements— 

Remain  permanent  records,  only  so  long 
as  the  pigments  you  employ  remain  con- 
stant. 
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It  is  significant  that  the  name  DEVOE 
has  gained  renown  along  with  the  many 
artists  who  secured  their  first  artists' 
materials  of  DEVOE. 

Scientific  research  and  thorough  atten- 
tion to  the  most  minute  detail  have  al- 
ways attended  the  production  of  our 
"Artists'  Oil  Colors."  There  is  a  close 
unity  of  consistency  in  DEVOE  pig- 
ments, permitting  of  greater  freedom  of 
application.  Many  years  of  color  mak- 
ing have  taught  us  how. 

Write  us  freely  for  expert  information 
on  our  colors,  whether  it  be  theoretical, 
chemical  or  pertaining  to  the  practical 
application  of  color. 

Manufacturers  of 

Oil  and  Water  Colors,  Canvas,  Brushes, 

and    other    materials    required    by   the 

profession. 

The  Oldest  Color  Makers  in  America 
Eitabltohed  1 7 54 


DEVOE  &RAYNOLDSCO.,  he. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY 
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NEW  ORLEANS 


YOU  know  how  gratifying  it  is  to  draw  on 
paper  which  is  sympathetic.  You  will 
find  the  same  sort  of  friendly  helpfulness  in 
Dixon's  Eldorado,  The  Muster  Drawing  Pencil. 

Smoothly  gliding  over  the  paper,  responsive 
to  every  shade  of  meaning,  to  every  tone,  to 
every  technique,  it  is  the  finest  pencil  your 
hand  could  wish  for. 

You  will  always  be  glad  you  remembered — 

ElitoRADO 

"the  master  drawing  pencil" 

SAMPLE  OFFER 

Dixon's  Eldorado  is  made  in  17  leads — one  for  every  need 
or  preference.  Tell  us  the  work  you  do,  and  we  will  mail 
you  full-length  free  samples  of  your  favorite  leads.  Also 
write  for  interesting  pencil  booklet— "Finding  Your  Pencil." 

JOSEPH    DIXON   CRUCIBLE    COMPANY 

Pencil  Dept.  1G2-J,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Canadian  Distributors :  A.  It.  MacDougall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


Portrait  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Elizabeth  Parsons 


Frances  Grimes 

(Continued  from  page  34) 


were  awaiting  her.  It  is  true  that 
they  never  came  in  the  vast  num- 
bers that  mean  a  wide  popular 
success.  Her  appeal  was  always 
rather  to  the  cultivated  few  than 
to  the  "hydra-headed  multitude," 
but  plenty  came  to  keep  her  stead- 
ily employed,  and  her  work  grew 
in  beauty  and  in  assurance  as  the 
months  passed  by.  Her  first  busts 
and  bas-reliefs  were  outdone.  A 
certain  bareness  and  scarcity — not 
unlike  the  bareness  and  scarcity  of 
her  own  circumscribed  life — had 
characterized  her  earlier  bas-reliefs. 
They  chained  one's  interest;  they 
made  one  long  to  feel  their  sur- 
faces; they  set  one's  imagination 
wondering  as  to  the  sitter's  per- 
sonality, and  that  of  the  sculptor, 
too ;  but  often  they  were  bleak. 
Poverty  dwelt  near  them,  and 
hardship  stood  at  hand. 

Gradually  these  negative  quali- 
ties dropped  away.  By  1909,  when 
she  modeled  the  bas-relief  of  Mrs. 
Parsons,  not  a  trace  of  them  re- 
mained; while  the  dignity  which 
graces  each  portrait  that  Miss 
Grimes  had  ever  done  was  only 
augmented  through  the  richer 
treatment  of  accessories.  Who 
would  ask  for  a  better  representa- 
tion of  the  peace  and  ripeness  of 
age  than  she  gives  here?  And 
would  not  the  portrait  lose  if  the 
draped  shawl  held  fewer  folds,  and 
the  dress  were  devoid  of  ornament, 
as  Miss  Grimes  might  have  pre- 
ferred to  render  them  in  her  earlier 
years  ? 

It  was  like  seeing  a  moth  emerge 
from  its  chrysalis,  unfold  and  fill 
one  wing  after  the  other,  to  watch 
the  increasing  power  and  beauty 
of  her  artistic  development  from 
1908  through  1913,  and  after  her 
trip  to  Greece  in  the  spring  of 
19 14  it  was  as  if  one  saw  the  moth 


begin  to  fly.  Already  she  had  done 
not  only  Mrs.  Parsons  but  many 
another  fine  portrait ;  already  she 
had  carved  such  ideal  pieces  as  the 
Boy  and  Duck  and  Girl  by  Pool, 
both  fountains,  and  a  copy  of  the 
latter  in  the  Toledo  Art  Museum. 

In  each  of  Miss  Grimes'  statues 
a  silver  thread  seems  indeed  to 
glisten  and  shine  forth,  leading  us, 
with  herself,  searching  and  expect- 
ant, on — it  is  as  if  we  were  beckon- 
ed to  some  hidden  shrine.  We  seem 
to  enter  a  dim  wood,  where  there  is 
no  bright  sunlight  and  no  loud 
sound ;  where  quiet  and  mystery, 
peace  and  beauty,  surround  us;  and 
there,  through  birch  and  beech 
leaves,  we  catch  an  occasional 
glimpse  of  a  white  altar,  hinting 
the  secret  worship  of  a  soul. 

This  intimate  mystery  seems  to 
be  the  last  word  of  Frances 
Grimes'  allure.  She  does  not 
"smite  the  rock."  No  ultimate,  cer- 
tain revelation  comes — but  that 
there  is  something  beyond  the  veil 
— something  sacred,  not  yet  to  be 
seen — is  always  murmured  in  our 
listening  ears. 

IT  is  by  this  appeal  to  our  im- 
agination, more  than  by  her 
strong,  beautiful  workmanship, 
that  Miss  Grimes'  work  will  con- 
tinue to  live,  I  believe.  I  do  not 
claim  for  her,  any  more  than  she 
would  wish  it  to  be  claimed,  that 
she  is  among  the  world's  greatest 
sculptors.  These  do  not  appear 
more  often  than  once  in  a  century, 
let  us  say;  and  when  they  come 
they  shine  with  a  great  radiance 
like  the  sun.  It  is,  rather,  like  a 
far  off  constant  star  that  her  light 
shines ;  small,  needing  darkness  for 
its  seeing,  but  set  with  a  star's  im- 
mortal glint  forever  in  the  firma- 
ment of  art. 
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PAINTINGS  WANTED 

We  Wish  to  Purchase  Paintings  by 


Inness 
Wyant 
Martin 
Homer 


Fuller 
Blake lock 
twachtman 
Weir 


Ryder 
Whistler 
Duveneck 
Murphy 


GEORGE  H.   AINSLIE  GALLERY 

615  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 

On    E  x  hibition ,    F  i  n  e    A  m  e  r  i  c  an    Pa  i  n  ting  s 
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A  new  series  of 
original  photographs  from  life  for 
use  instead  of  the  Irving  model 
by  artists  and  art  students 

Highest  Quality  in  Posing 
Lighting  and  Arrangement 

_l  cRJl  details  and  \~~. 
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Shaw  Publishing  Gdmpany 

44  Bovlston  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 


ADDRESS  OEPT   H 


Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co 


CHICAGO 


Announce    the    exhibition 
these  prominent  artists: 

Geo.  Inness 
A.  H.  Wyant 
Childe  Hassam 
Henry  W.  Ranger 
J.  H.  Twachtman 
Ballard  Williams 
Henry  Golden  Dearth 


of    important    paintings    by 


Wm.  Keith 
Geo.  H.  Bogert 
Wm.  M.  Chase 
Guy  Wiggins 
Geo.  M.  Bruestle 
Walter  Ufer 
Frederic  M.  Grant 


The  Galleries,  Fifth  Floor 


.      GUARANTEED    GENUINE    INDIAN 

Baskets,  Navajo  Rugs,  Pottery 
Beadwork  and  Jewelry 

Our  descriptive  catalog,  "The  Indian  as  an  Artist,"  sent  free  on  request 

SOUTHWEST  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 

Box  218,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 
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Your  Plans  to 
Decorate  Your  Home 


IN  your  plans  to  decorate  your  home,  or   any 
part  of  it,  our  Advisory  and  Service  Depart- 
ment   will  be  glad  to  cooperate   with   you    to 
insure  the  particular  artistic  effect  you  desire. 

When  you  seek  counsel  or  suggestions  in  any 
phase  of  modern  decorating,  whether  for  your  city 
or  country  home,  apartment,  bungalow,  business 
office,  automobile  or  yacht,  we  can  give  you 
practical  and  valuable  assistance  that  has  the 
sanction  of  authority. 

We  cannot  take  the  place  of  the  Interior 
Decorator.  We  would  no  more  think  of  attempt- 
ing to  do  so  than  we  would  to  try  to  function  in 
place  of  your  lawyer  or  physician.  On  the  con- 
trary a  part  of  the  service  will  be  to  place  you 
in  touch  with  the  professional  decorators  of  un- 
questioned standing,  who  will  best  meet  your 
requirements,  should  the  need  for  their  services 
be  indicated. 

If  the  help  you  desire  is  of  lesser  character, 
or  if  you  want  to  know  where  you  can  buy  to  the 
best  advantage  any  article  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate to  your  plans,  the  services  of  our  staff  are  at 
your  disposal  without  any  charge  whatever. 

Our  part  is  to  reinforce  your  own  good  taste 
and  judgment,  and  to  secure  for  you  the  articles 
you  want  at  the  lowest  prices  compatible  with 
good  quality. 

Whether  it  be  furniture,  rugs,  draperies, 
bronzes,  etchings,  paintings,  silverware,  anything 
you  need  for  decoration  or  furnishing,  we  will  wel- 
come your  inquiry  and  tell  you  just  where  the  thing 
you  are  looking  for  can  be  found,  its  cost  and  its 
appropriateness  for  the  purpose  in  mind. 

If  you  so  desire  we  will  be  pleased  to  arrange 
to  have  an  advisor  accompany  you  in  making 
your  selections. 

Check  in  the  following  list,  the  items  in  which 
you  are  interested.  This  list  is  merely  suggestive 
of  the  scope  of  our  co-operation.  Let  your  letter 
be  as  specific  as  possible  in  detailing  the  particular 
assistance  you  desire: 


Furniture 

Bronzes 

Draperies 

Etchings 

Rugs  and  Carpets 

Paintings 

Wall  Coverings 

Silverware 

Tapestries 

Porcelain 

Antiques 

Pottery 

Lamps  and  Shades 

Dinnerware 

Only  by  using  the  Advisory  and  Service  Department 
are  you  getting  all  the  benefits  to  which  you  are  entitled 
as  a  reader  of  ARTS  &  DECORATION. 

Bureau  of  Service 

ARTS  &  DECORATION 

25  West  43rd  Street  New  York  City 
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Ton-Ying  &  Company 


Ancient  Chinese  Works 
of  Art 


Francis  Building 
665  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


Shanghai 


ans 


Lond 


on 


L.  CALVARI 


I  NC. 


Italian 
Antiques 


Painted 
Furniture 


Florentine  Arts 

Gifts  " 

573   Madison  Avenue,    New  York 

Near  56th  Street 


The    Philadelphia    Art    Galleries 
AND  AUCTION  ROOMS 

So.  E.  Cor.  15th  and  Ckestnut  Sts.         Philadelphia,  Pa. 

REED  H.  WALMER,  Auctioneer 
Weekly  Public  Salei  of 

Important   Art,    Furniture    and    Ceramics 
Estates    and     Consignments    Solicited 

PERMANENT  EXHIBITION 

Appraisals  of  Art  and  Literary  Property",  Jewels  and   Personal   Effects  of  e\>eiy 
description  for  Inheritance  Tax  and  other  purposes. 


A  Sheaf  of  Pleasing  Plays 


(Continued 

pleasing  quality,  to  recreate  for  us, 
in  three  short  acts  or  episodes,  the 
life  and  manners  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  in  what  was  later  to  be- 
come a  great  metropolis.  The 
persons  in  the  plot  include  John 
Jacob  Astor,  Larry  Delevan,  Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt  and  Washington 
Irving.  But  the  whole  story  cen- 
tres in  an  Irish  girl  who,  in  an 
artless  way,  comes  to  New  York, 
assumes  the  character  of  her  dead 
brother  and  claims  a  fortune, 
rightly  owned  by  Larry  Delevan. 
New  York  in  those  days  was  a  sim- 
ple town,  if  what  we  see  of  it  in 
this  diverting  trifle  is  half  credible. 
At  first  as  Patrick  and  in  the  last 
act  as  Patricia  O'Day,  Genevieve 
Tobin  does  some  charming  acting. 
And,  incidentally,  she  strums  upon 
the  harp  almost  as  well  as  Miss 
Starr  plays  the  piano  in  the  Knob- 
lock  drama. 

In  striking  contrast  .to  most 
other  Broadway  novelties  stands 
out  an  ill-named  but  delightful 
play,  the  joint  worker  of  Miss  Va- 
resi  and  Miss  Byrne,  "Enter  Ma- 
dame." After  a  brief  run  at  the 
Garrick,  which  it  thronged,  it  has 
been  moved  up  to  the  Fulton  The- 
atre. It  is  a  study  of  a  bold  and 
human  kind,  of  the  artistic  tem- 
perament. It  deals  remorselessly 
with  all  the  shams,  the  tricks,  the 
wiles  and  vanities  of  artists,  and 
it  is  candid  to  a  fault  in  its  por- 
trayal of  the  passionate  side  of  life. 
In  a  more  honest  and  a  more  be- 
guiling way  it  does  what  "The 
Great  Lover"  did,  not  very  long 
ago.  But  in  the  place  of  a  male 
operatic  singer,  with  his  theatric 
foibles,  we  see  a  prima  donna — 
spoiled,  indeed,  but  lovable  despite 
her  unblushing  weakness. 

The  protagonist,  one  Lisa  della 
Robbia,  is  a  soprano  who  has 
witched  and  won  the  world,  but  in 
the  process  has — at  least  for  the 
time  being — lost  the  affection  of 
her  husband.  This  husband,  who 
is  named  Fitzgerald,  is  an  Ameri- 
can. He,  like  his  Lisa,  has  his 
passionate  qualities.  And  he  has 
also  a  distinct  dislike  to  being  left 
alone,  or  treated  as  a  toy,  while 
his  admired  wife  courts  the  plaud- 
its of  the  public.  He  rebels  at  last 
and  looks  for  consolation  in  the 
affection  of  a  commonplace  but  at- 
tractive woman  who  is  not  an  art- 
ist. He  goes  so  far  as  to  secure 
a  decree  nisi  in  a  divorce  court. 
But,  at  the  end,  when  his  prospec- 
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tive  second  wife  has  left  him  alone 
for  a  short  time  witli  his  first  wife, 
he  yields  to  the  old  wiles  he  knows 
so  well  and — spends  the  night  with 
Lisa,  much  to  the  scandal  and  dis- 
may of  his  own  son,  a  youth  called 
John,  and  to  the  joy  of  Lisa's  maid 
and  other  hangers  on,  with  whom 
he  goes  off  next  day — a  slave  again 
— to  South  America. 

This  gives  you  only  a  rude  out- 
line of  a  work  which  is  a  genuine 
play,  abounding  in  amusing  scenes 
and  dialogue.  The  analysis  of  the 
artistic  temperament  is  merciless. 
A  trifle  overdone  in  spots,  but  hon- 
est. "Enter  Madame"  is  much  su- 
perior in  countless  ways  to  any 
other  work  that  I  have  thus  far 
seen  this  season.  It  calls  for  act- 
ing of  a  quite  unusual  kind ;  for 
ironic  treatment  of  an  artist's  self- 
conceits;  for  revelations  of  emo- 
tional truths,  but  seldom  shown  on 
our  perhaps  too  prudish  boards ; 
and,  now  and  then,  for  just  a  little 
hint  at  pathos.  The  interpretation 
of  the  character  of  Lisa  by  Gilda 
Varesi  does  infinite  credit  to  that 
admirable  actress.  It  sets  her,  I 
believe,  in  the  first  rank  of  living 
artists,  not  only  here  but  on  the 
stages  of  the  world.  It  is  sugges- 
tive, I  may  add,  of  vastly  higher 
possibilities  in  Miss  Varesi.  Un- 
less I  greatly  err,  the  woman  who 
could  play  some  scenes  as  she  does 
in  this  charming  play  could  shine 
in  tragedy.  Gilda  Varesi  has  some 
gifts  of  poor  Rejane,  with  just  a 
touch,  I  think,  of  others  which 
have  fascinated  most  of  us  in  Bern- 
hardt. She  has  distinction  and  re- 
pose and  grace  and  style,  with 
power  and  warmth  enough  to  make 
her  fit  for  more  poetic  parts  than 
Lisa. 

She  is  ably  seconded  by  nearly 
all  the  actors  in  a  splendid  cast. 
By  Norman  Trevor,  who,  with  ex- 
cellent skill,  somehow  contrives  to 
remain  manly  and  sincere  when 
some  might  seem  ridiculous.  By 
Gavin  Muir,  who,  though  a  wom- 
an, plays  the  role  of  John,  the 
prima  donna's  son,  like  a  young 
man.  By  Michelette  Burani,  as 
the  heroine's  chattering  maid;  by 
Francis  Verdi,  as  the  singer's  faith- 
ful doctor;  by  William  Hallman, 
as  a  temperamental  chef,  and  by 
some  others.  It  is  worth  noting, 
just  in  passing,  that  some  artists  in 
the  cast  are  musical.  The  chef  and 
doctor  play  and  even  sing — a  new 
departure  on  our  stage. 


Robert  Henri:  The  Man 


(Continued  fro 
of  New  York  City  which  even  in 
their  odors  are  very  real.  Like 
most  successful  instructors,  he 
made  disciples  of  his  pupils.  More 
than  most  successful  instructors,  he 
absorbed  their  personalities  with 
his.  Time  comes  when  the  pupils, 
finding  themselves,  throw  off  his 
influence.  After  that  there  comes 
a  reaction  and  with  it  a  revulsion. 
Henri,  who  was  a  god,  becomes  a 
demon. 


m  page  36) 

But  demon  or  god  the  man  to- 
day is,  in  spirit,  one  of  the  most 
generous  of  American  painters.  He 
still  points  at  a  picture  with  a  long 
foot,  an  almost  snaky  foot,  but 
the  voice  that  goes  with  the  ges- 
ture has  softened.  Radicalism  has 
turned  into  tolerance.  He  will  tell 
you  with  one  breath,  however,  that 
no  man  can  judge  another's  work 
and  with  the  next  that  Bellows's 
is  superb. 
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MARSHALL    JONES    BOOKS 


THE    STORY    OF    JESUS 

Forty    reproductions    in    color  of  paintings   by 
Italian  Primitives,  and  Bible  text. 

Compiled  and  arranged  by 
Ethel  Nathalie  Dana 

Great  care  has  been  taken  to  reproduce  the  colors 
accurately.  We  recommend  this  as  a  book  of 
exceptional  beauty  and  value;  a  distinctive  gift 
to  children  and  all  interested  in  art. 

A  second  edition  now  on  the  press  will  cost  20 
per  cent  more  than  the  first,  and  the  price — now 
316.50 — will  be  advanced  to  320.00  when  the  first 
edition  has  been  sold. 

Bound  in  hand-tooled  cover,  quarter  levant,  350.00. 
In  full  levant,  3100.00. 


GREAT   ARTISTS    AND    THEIR 
WORKS,    By    GREAT  AUTHORS 

Compiled  by 
Alfred  M.  Brooks 

A  new,  illustrated  edition  of  this  valuable  work 
containing  sixteen  half-tones  of  famous  paintings, 
statuary  and  buildings.  The  illustrations  are 
printed  in  doubletone  ink  on  cameo  paper. 

"The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  present,  in  small 
compass,  the  clearly  reasoned  opinions  of  men  who 
have  treated  the  philosophy  of  art  not  less  with 
simplicity  of  language  than  depth  of  understand- 
ing: novelist  and  essayist  not  less  than- professed 
critic." — From  the  Author  s  Foreword.    Price  33.00. 


Marshall  Jones  Company  -  Boston 
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Famous  Organists  who 

hare  recorded  for  the 

Welte  Philharmonic  Organ 


JOS.  BONNET 

Paris,  France 

M.  ENRICO  BOSSI 

Milan,  Italy 

SAMUEL  A.  BALDWIN 
New  York  Gey 

F.  J.  BREITENBACH 

Cathedral  of  Lucerne 

CLARENCE  EDDY 

Chicago 

WILLIAM  FAULKES 

Liverpool,  England 

CHARLES  HEINROTH 
Carnegielnstitute, Pittsburgh 

ALFRED  HOLLINS 

Edinburgh,  Scotland 

EDWIN  H.  LEMARE 

London,  England 

T.  TERTIUS  NOBLE 
St.  Thomas's  Church,  N.  Y. 

W.  WOLSTENHOLME 
South  Hampstead,  England 

AND  OTHERS 


K., 


In  planning  for  a  well-appointed 
Music  Room  consider 


The  Welte  Philharmonic  Pipe  Organ 

Which  gives  an  absolutely  true  repro- 
duction of  the  individual  performances 
of  the  most  famous  organists. 

The  expression  and  characteristic  choice  of  the  various  stops  so 
recorded  are  reproduced  automatically,  requiring  no  personal  man- 
ipulation, or  by  moving  a  lever  thus  allowing  the  manipulation  of 
expression  and  stops  by  hand,  the  amateur  can  follow  his  own  taste. 
Likewise  playable  from  the  keyboard  manually. 

The  fact  that  the  artistic  personality  of  the  performer  is 
musically  photographed — so  to  speak,  by  the  wonderful 
Welte  Philharmonic  Pipe  Organ  is  so  astounding  that  cold 
print  entirely  fails  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extra- 
ordinary fidelity  with  which  the  impressions  are  reproduced. 

—  Edwin  H.  Lemare, 

(famous  Composer-Organist) 

THE  WELTE -MIGNON  STUDIOS 

665-7-9  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Detailed  information  on  requirements  for  organ  installations  mailed  on  request. 


A  few  of  the  many 

Patrons  of  the 

Welte  Philharmonic  Organ 


HOBART  AMES 

ALFRED  E.  CLEGG 

THOS.  N.  McCARTER 

CHARLES  DEERING 

JAMES  DEERING 

DAN'L  GUGGENHEIM 

EDWARD  H.  INMAN 

ALBERT  H.  LOEB 

E.  W.  MEYER,  JR. 

WILUAM  H.  MINER 

GEORGE  D.  PRATT 

JOHN  J.  RASKOB 

DR.  PRESTON  P. 

SATTERWHITE 

FRED.  O.  SPEDDEN 

J.  HARRINGTON 

WALKER 

AND  OTHERS 
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When|the  South  Calls 

Be  it  Florida,  The  West  Indies,  The  Mediterranean 
or  California  you  will  require  some  form  of  pro- 
tection for  your  travel  funds. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  American  Express  Company 
originated  Travelers  Cheques. 

Today  thousands  of  Banks  and  Express  Offices  sell 
American  Express  Travelers  Cheques  each  year 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  travelers. 

The  value  of  a  Travelers  Cheque  lies  in  its  safety 
and  in  its  "spendability."  American  Express 
Travelers  Cheques  not  only  insure  your  travel 
funds  against  loss  or  theft,  but  thirty  years  of 
international  use  has  made  them  acceptable  in 
all  countries. 

With  Travelers  Cheques  you  can  pay  your  hotel 
bill,  purchase  railway,  steamship  or  Pullman 
tickets,  pay  your  check  in  the  dining  car  or  for 
your  seat  in  a  sight- seeing  automobile.  Mer- 
chants the  world  over  accept  these  Travelers 
Cheques  in  payment  of  merchandise  and  souve- 
nirs. You  require  no  introduction  other  than 
your  signature  when  you  present — 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

TRAVELERS  CHEQUES 

Your  personal  check  will  not  carry  you  very  far 
from  your  home  town  for  the  simple  reason 
that  you  are  away  from  those  who  know  you. 
American  Express  Travelers  Cheques  are  known 
and  establish  your  credit  the  world  over. 

The  Travel  Department  of  the  American  Express 
Company  offers,  at  its  main  or  seventy  branch 
offices  here  and  abroad,  exceptional  facilities  for 
the  traveler,  such  as  travel  transportation,  hotel 
reservations,  sight- seeing  trips  and  numerous 
tours  and  cruises  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Let 
this  department  help  you  in  planning  your  next 
trip.     Address  Department  A.  D. 

American  Express  Company 

65  Broadway,  New  York 

Offices  or  Correspondents  Everywhere 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 

The  Mystery  and  Bar- 
barism of  Tibet 

A  Remarkable  Collection  Recently 
Brought  to  New  York 

OUT  of  Tibet  the  secret,  remote  and  for-^^ 
bidding,  there  has  come  to  us  a  treasure- 
freight  to  which  clings  a  poignant  and 
somewhat  sinister  atmosphere  of  Oriental  mys- 
tery and  barbarism.  Once  again  has  been 
lifted  a  little  corner  of  the  vast  curtain  of 
silence  behind  which  the  strange  and  colorful 
drama  of  Tibet  goes  on,  and  we  have  been 
given  a  vivid  revelation  of  life  in  the  secluded 
land. 

Often  before,  missionaries  returning  from 
far-off  countries  have  brought  back  costumes, 
weapons  and  implements  which  have  thrown 
light  on  the  customs  and  culture  of  the  people 
who  had  made  them.  And  now  again  a  mis- 
sionary— the  Rev.  H.  B.  Marx,  for  sixteen 
years  attached  to  a  Moravian  mission  on  the 
Indian  side  of  the  Tibetan  border — brings 
such  a  collection.  Through  funds  provided  by 
Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan,  the  collection  has  been  se- 
cured for  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  in  New  York  City,  and  has  already 
been  placed  on  exhibition  and  examined  by 
many  visitors. 

THERE  are  over  230  pieces  in  the  new 
Tibetan  collection,  and  they  cover  prob- 
ably every  phase  of  the  life  of  Tibet.  There 
are  native  costumes — the  men's  consisting  of 
a  small  hat  trimmed  with  artificial  flowers, 
long  woolen  gown,  shawl  and  belt,  coarse 
woolen  trousers  and  shoes  with  heavily  felted 
soles.  The  women's  civil  dress  is  much  the 
same,  but  includes  great  brass  pins  and  silver 
filigree  ornaments  set  with  turquoise  and 
coral.  There  are  large  ear-rings  and  finger- 
rings,  also  of  silver  and  set  with  turquoise. 
The  necklaces,  made  of  very  large  beads  cflE) 
amber,  coral  and  turquoise,  are  worn  as  orna- 
ments, but  have  also  a  religious  significance, 
for  their  colors  are  recognized  as  symbolical. 
In  some  parts  of  Tibet  there  are  three,  in  other 
parts  five  colors  recognized  as  symbols:  yel- 
low for  the  earth ;  blue  for  the  water ;  red  for 
light  and  warmth ;  green  for  the  wind ;  and 
white  for  the  clouds,  or  heaven. 

The  five  colors  are  used  in  the  elaborate 
costumes  of  the  "Devil  Dancers,"  and  in  the 
masks  used  in  the  ceremonies  for  driving  away 
demons.  Of  these,  "Todgam,"  the  five-skull 
mask,  is  especially  celebrated  and  sacred.  The 
five  skulls  surmounting  the  mask  are  supposed 
to  be  the  skulls  of  slain  enemies,  trophies  of 
the  Devil  Dancer,  who  represents  a  warrior  of 
the  old  Tibetan  mythology.  Also  of  great  re- 
ligious significance  are  the  "dorje"  and  the 
"dorje  purbu,"  representing  the  thunderbolt. 
These  are  powerful  weapons  for  the  exorcism 
of  demons.  They  are  hurled  into  the  ground 
by  the  lamas,  or  holy  men,  to  whom  they  are 
the  most  sacred  and  revered  of  all  religious 
objects.  Regalia  made  of  human  bones,  carved 
elaborately;  "potted  lamas,"  made  of  clay  and 
crushed  lama  bones ;  lamaistic  rosaries  of  shell ; 
amulets  and  charms  against  bad  dreams  and 
fears  in  the  dark,  sickness,  and  the  snow- 
leopard  and  wolf;  prayer-wheels  and  sheaves 
of  prayer-leaves;  Buddhist  idols;  dice  for  use 
in  divination ;  sacred  temple  banners :  these  are 
among  the  religious  objects  collected  by  Mr. 
Marx.  Supplemented  by  what  we  know  of 
Tibetan  religious  practices,  they  invoke  a  strik- 
ing picture  of  the  sacred  temples,  the  pilgrim- 
ages and  sacrifices,  the  self-inflicted  mortifica- 
tions, and  the  great  religious  communities  in 
which  the  lamas  carry  on  their  weird  tradi- 
tions and  ceremonies. 

(Continued  on  third  page  following) 
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RISING   &   NELSON   SLATE   CO. 

WEST  PAWLET,  VERMONT 
Architects'  Service  Dept.,  101  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 

Since  1869  Miners  and  Makers  of  Roofing  Slate 


CHICAGO     ::     BOSTON 


CONVENIENCE 

IF  you  dread  a  winter  of  fussing  with  the  furnace — the  discomfort, 
work  and  worry  of  regulating  drafts  and  dampers — there  is  a  way 
out — a  way  that  promises  complete  relief  from  all  troublesome  at- 
tention to  the  heating  plant. 

fle%fUfAfeAPOUS 
Sri  He  at  Regulator 

Regulates  the  amount  of  heat  in  accordance  with  the  temperature 
you  wish  to  maintain. 

By  simple  adjustments  at  the  thermostat,  conveniently  located,  it  is 
possible  to  have  an  evenly  heated  house  all  day,  say  70  degrees — an 
evenly  heated  house  all  night,  say  60 — and  the  drafts  opened  in  the 
morning  before  you  arise — all  operations  automatically  performed. 

Used  successfully  for  35  years  on  every  type  of  heating  plant  burning 
coal,  gas  or  oil — lasts  a  lifetime. 

Write  for  complete  information  Including  booklet  and  nearest  dealer 

Minneapolis  Heat  Regulator  Company 

Main  Office:  2789  Fourth  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis 
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In  the  Galleries  of  Emil  Feffercorn  may  be 
found  furniture  of  wide  variety  in  point  of 
period  style,  accompanied  by  antiques  of 
guaranteed  authenticity  and  reproductions  of 
the  utmost  faithfulness. 

Rare  tapestries,  mirrors,  sconces,  porcelains 
and  other  decorative  objects  are  here  in  subtle 
charm  and  profusion. 


Mr.  FefFercorn  will  be  pleased  to 
make  appointments  for  consulta- 
tion    with    out'of'town    clients. 


EMIL  FEFFERCORN 

128-130  East  58th  Street 

NEWWRK.   CHTTY 
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OF  weapons,  there  are  in  the 
collection  daggers  and  sabres, 
ancient  bows  and  arrows,  and  poi- 
soned implements  of  war  and  the 
hunt.  And  there  is  a  heavy  Tib- 
etan gun,  with  its  attached  rest, 
on  which  the  Tibetan  always  sup- 
ports his  gun  when  firing.  The 
spark  for  shooting  off  the  gun  is 
struck  from  the  tinder-box.  The 
favored  of  all  his  gods  must  be 
that  Tibetan  who  is  able  to  hit  a 
moving  target  bv  means  of  this 
clumsy  fire-arm!  Harness  and 
trappings  for  their  horses,  drums 
and  bells  are  also  included  in  the 
Tibetan  military  outfit.  Here 
also  belongs  the  imitation  skull, 
trimmed  with  artificial  teeth  and 
long  hair,  in  which  the  warrior 
catches  the  blood  of  his  slain  ene- 
my, which  he  drinks  to  gain  new 
vigor  for  the  fight. 

In  his  calmer  moments,  the  Tib- 
etan's savage  breast  is  charmed  by 
the  strains  of  his  primitive  guitar 
and  three-stringed  banjo,  the 
double  flute  of  reed  or  bamboo, 
and  the  oboe,  which  is  particularly 
the  instrument  of  the  beggar.  And 
for  his  enjoyment,  he  has  fashioned 
pipes  for  smoking  tobacco  (both 
drv  and  cooled  through  water)  and 
opium.  These  are  all  represented 
in  the  new  collection  in  the  Amer- 
ican Museum,  as  are  also  books  in 
commercial  and  the  more  ornate 
classical  Tibetan  writing,  and  the 
first  Tibetan  newspaper,  which 
was  printed  on  the  Leh  Mission 
Press  of  the  Moravian  Missions. 
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Y  no  means  the  least  interest- 
.  _  ing  among  so  many  curious  ob- 
'•  jects  are  the  bright,  thick  Tib- 
etan rugs,  and  the  primitive  scale, 
consisting  of  a  bamboo  rod,  with 
a  carved  stone  weight  at  one  end 
and  at  the  other  a  square  of  skin, 
suspended  by  thongs,  for  holding 
the  article  to  be  weighed.  And  al- 
'  ways  attractive  to  the  curious- 
minded  are  the  household  utensils 
— the  cooking  vessels,  dishes,  tea- 
cups (both  porcelain  and  wooden) 
and  cup-stands,  and  the  cup-hold- 
ers in  which  the  Tibetans  carry 
their  tea-cups  when  traveling.  A 
low  tea-table,  of  red  and  black 
lacquer,  and  elaborately  worked 
tea-pots  of  brass  and  silver  have  a 
beauty  of  their  own.  And  a  small 
churn  standing  beside  the  tea 
things  in  the  Museum's  exhibit  is 
appropriately  placed.  For  "but- 
tered tea"  is  the  staple  food  of  the 
Tibetans.  They  make  it  by  melt- 
ing butter  in  hot  tea,  stirring  pow- 
dered barley  into  the  liquid,  and 
rolling  the  resulting  batter  into  a 
little  cake. 

Up  to  1720  trade  relations  with 
Tibet  had  not  been  established  by 
the  outside  world,  and  only  a  very 
few  Europeans  had  ventured  into 
the  v.ast  Central  Asian  plateau- 
country.  In  1720  China  con- 
quered Tibet,  and  established  the 
Still  existing  system  of  government, 
according  to  which  the  whole  of 
Tibet  is  under  Chinese  suzerainty. 
The  actual  government  of  the 
country,  however,  is  administered 
by  the  Great  Lama  of  Lhassa, 
the  sacred  Buddhist  citv. 


Question  for  the  Art  Director 

Did  you  ever  give  a  thought  to  the 
special  assistance  Strathmore  Artists' 
Papers  and  Boards  can  give  you? 

They  help  you  get  novel  effects. 

They  erase  well,  and  save  make-overs. 

They  help  you  Standardize  drawing 
sizes  for  convenience  in  filing. 

They  are  offered  in  a  variety  of  sur- 
faces and  weights. 

You  can  save  time,  money  and  annoy- 
ance by  Standardizing  on  Strathmore. 

A  Set  of  Samples  will  be  sent  you  on  request.  Strath- 
more Paper  Company,  Mittineague,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

STRATHMORE 


ARTISTS*  PAPERS  ^BOARDS 


|3^F~  Clocks  of  Excellence — all  others  are  comparative — ask  any  user 

For  Your  RESIDENCE,  CLUB,  AUTOMOBILE,  YACHT 
and    for    GENERAL    PRESENTATION    PURPOSES 


"Chelsea" 


8-DAY 
HIGH-GRADE 


Clocks 


FOR  YEARS  THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OF  QUALITY 
ON    SALE    BY    LEADING    HIGH-CLASS   JEWELLERS 

CHELSEA  CLOCK  CO.     Makers  of  high-grade  clocks.     10  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


HIGGINS' 


DRAWING  INKS 
ETERNAL  WRITING  INK 
ENGROSSING  INK 
TAURINE  MUCILAGE 
PHOTO-MOUNTER  PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD  PASTF 
LIQUID  PASTE 
OFFICE  PASTE 
VEGETABLE  GLUE,  ETC 

ARE   THE   FINEST   AND  BEST 
INKS  AND  ADHESIVES 

Emancipate  yourself  from  the 
use  of  corrosive  and  ill-smell- 
ing ink?  and  adhesives  and 
adopt  the  Higgins  Inks  and 
Adhesives.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you,  they  are  so 
sweet,  clean  and  well  put  up. 
At  Dealers  Generally 

Chas.  M.  Higgins  &  Co.,  Mfrs. 

271  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Branches :  Chicago,  London 


Commercial  Art 


now  calls  for  clever 
•  ideas  and  a  feeling  foi 
the  beautiful  plus  prac- 
tical knowledge.  We 
teach  basic  art  prin- 
ciples applied  to  busi- 
ness. Composition,  Perspec- 
tive, Design,  Anatomy,  Lettering  and  Ornament,  Tech.iiqm, 
Color.  Then  Advertising  Illustration,  Fashion  Illustrator 
or  Photo  Retouching,  Resident  and  Home  Study  Instruction  . 
Friendly  personal  teaching.  Studeuts  may 
enter  now.    School  catalogue  on  request. 

Commercial  Art  School 

733-116  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 
Branch  School — 287  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit 


FOR  SALE 

Two  oil  paintings,  "The  Conway 
Valley,"  by  J.  Francis  Cropsey; 
also,  "Adirondaeks,"  by  Chapin. 

May  be  seen  at  home  of  owner, 

Mrs  John  A.  Walker, 

Harrington  Park,    New  Jersey 


7  W.  47th  St.     New  York 
(fcararn  JFnriiitiirr 

firrorattnnii 
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This  Residence  of  Edgerton  Winthrop's 
is  Kelsey  Health  Heated 


Heat,  ventilation  and  humidification  are 
supplied  by  the  one  simple  Kelsey  system. 

Every  room  and  hall  of  this  large  resi- 
dence has  a  complete  change  of  air  every 
fifteen  minutes. 

The  air  in  every  room  is  automatically 
mixed  with  just  the  right  amount  of  health- 
ful moisture. 

P"  This   moisture  automatically  varies  as 
conditions  require.    Aside  from  the  health- 


giving  side  of  a  humidified  heat,  there  is 
its  economy. 

It  is  a  well  understood  fact  that  you  feel 
just  as  comfortable  with  5  degrees  less  heat 
if  it  is  humidified. 

That  5  degrees  during  the  course  of  the 
season  means  many  dollars  of  coal  saved. 

Furthermore  the  Kelsey  is  noiseless, 
dustless,  burstless  and  leakless.  Send  for 
booklet. 


| 


New  York  Office: 
103-TPark  Avenue 


HE  ^E.L5LV 

WARM   AIR    CtntRATOU  I 

241  James' Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Boston  (9)  Office: 
405-T  P.  0.  Sq.  Bldg. 
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YALE   SCHOOL    OF  FINE    ARTS 

YALE  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
SERGEANT  KENDALL,  Director 

Departments  of  Drawing  and  Painting,  Sculpture,  Architecture 

CLASSES   IN   COMPOSITION,   ANATOMY,   PERSPECTIVE 

FACULTY — Painting — Sergeant  Ken- 
dall Drawing— Edwin  C.Taylor,  G.  H. 
Langzettel,  T.  Diedricksen.  Sculpture— 
Robert  G.  Eberhard.  Architecture — 
Everett  V.  Meeks,  Franklin  J.  Walls. 
History  of  Art — Henry  Davenport.  Com- 
position—  Edwin  C.  Taylor.  Perspective 
— Theodore  Diedricksen.  Anatomy — 
Haynham  Townshend,  M.D. 

DEGREE— The  decree  of  Bachelor  of 
Fine  Arts  (B.  F.  A.)  is  awarded  for  ad- 
vanced work  of  distinction.  The  Win- 
chester Fellowship  for  one  year's  study 
of  art  in  Europe,  the  English  Scholar- 
ship for  study  of  art  and  travel  in  Europe 
during  the  summer  vacation,  and  School 
Scholarships  are  awarded  annually. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  A 

Address  G.  H.  LANGZETTEL,  Secretary 


Notice  This  Space  for 
the  Next  Three  Months 

New  York  School  of 
Fine     and    Applied    Art 

Frank  Aivah  Parsons,  Pres. 
Special  Announcements 

Address  Secretary 

2239  Broadway,   N.  Y. 
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GIVES  ENDURING  CHARM 


Bird  Baths.  Fonts.  Sun- 
Dials,  Gazing  Globes. 
Flower  Vases,  Boxes  and 
other  beautiful  and  use- 
ful pieces  of  Garden  and 
Home  Decorations  are 
made  in  our  Everlasting 
Stony  Gray  Terra  Cotta. 


Catalogue  will  be  sent  upon  request 

GadowayTerra  GdTTa  Gb 

3212  WALNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA. 


Newcomb,  Macklin  &  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


DECORATIVE 
SPECIALTIES 

PICTURE  FRAMES 

MIRROR  FRAMES 

DRAPERY  HOLDBACKS 

BOOK  BLOCKS       CORNICES 

SCONCES 

Galleries,  Retail  Salesrooms  and  Factory: 

State  and  Kinzie  Sts. 
CHICAGO 

Salesrooms: 

233  Fifth  Avenue 

NEW  YORK 


STATEMENT    OF    THE    OWNERSHIP, 

MANAGEMENT,         CIRCULATION,  J 

ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF 

CONGRESS    OF    AUGUST    24.    1912, 

Of  Arts  &   Decoration,   published  monthly 

at  New  York.  N.Y..  for  Oct.   1st,   1920. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New 
York,   ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for 
the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally 
appeared  Joseph  A.  Judd,  who,  having 
been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  the  Business  Manager 
of  Arts  &  Decoration,  and  that  the  fol- 
lowing is.  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  owner- 
ship, management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the 
above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443, 
Postal   Laws  and   Regulations,   to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher',  editor,  managing  editor,  and 
business  manager  are: 

Publisher— The  Toseph  A.  Judd  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Inc.,  25  West  43d  Street,  New 
York,    N.Y. 

Editor— Guy  Pene  duBois,  25  West  43d 
Street.   New   York,  N.Y. 

Managing   Editor — None. 

Business  Manager — Joseph  A.  Judd,  25 
West  43d   Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

2.  That  the  owners  are: 

The  Joseph  A.  Judd  Publishing  Co.,  Inc., 
25    West   43d   Street,   New   York,   N\Y. 

Joseph  A.  Judd,  25  West  43d  Street, 
New  York,   N.Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mort- 
gagees, and  other  security  holders  owning 
or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  se- 
curities  are:    None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockhold- 
ers, and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain 
not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  se- 
curity holders  as  they  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases 
where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation, 
the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for 
whom  such  trustee  is  acting  is  given;  also 
that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  state- 
ments embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge 
and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions under  which  stockholders  and  se- 
curity holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold 
stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than 
that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant 
has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  per- 
son, association,  or  corporation  has  any  in- 
terest direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock, 
bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated 
by  him. 

JOSEPH  A.  JUDD, 
Business  Manager. 
Sworn   to  and   subscribed  before  me   this 
4th  dav  of  October,  1920. 

(Seal.)   D.  WM.  ROTH. 
(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1922.) 
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WINSOR  &  NEWTON'S 

Studio  Oil  Colours 


Also 
put  up 
in  smaller 
tubes. 


Artists' 
Smocks 

A  complete  stock  of 
well  made  smocks 
in  Tan,  Blue,  Green 
and  Lavender. 

Write  for  prices. 


If  you  have  never  tried  our 
colours,    the   brilliance  and 
fine  texture  of  the  superbly 
mixed  pigments  will   be  a 
revelation   to  you  —  the 
product    of    a    master- 
mind in  colour  making. 

Nat  Water  Colours 

Opaque  for  posters — bet- 
ter than  tempera. 

Mandarin 
Drawing  Inks 

In  Black  and  20  Col- 
ours —  unsurpassed 
for  durability  and 
excellence.  Colour 
chart  Free. 


Everything  for  the  Artist  and  Architect 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for  catalog  "A" 


31  EastI^Si 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y 


RENTING 


TUNING 
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John  Macfarlane 

Maker  of  Pianos 


254  West  47th  Street 


New  York 


Telephone:  Bryant  8607 
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MADE  OF  AMERICAN  MATERIALS. IN  AMERICA.  BY  AMERICANS 

WHAT    IS    TEMPERA? 

A    BOOKLET    ANSWERING    THIS    QUESTION    AS 
ALSO  MANY  PERTINENT  TO  THE  PROPER  HAND- 
LING OF  THE  MEDIUM  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  FROM 
YOUR  DEALER  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS. 


us  distributors:  favor. ruhl o^ca^c^x'ffl 


Gowns 
Lingerie 

Tailor-Made  Suits 
Fancy  Gowns 


flam  ^km 

60  West  50th  St. 
Tel.  Circle  4546 

New     York 


Fall  Term  Now  in  Session 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  ART  SCHOOL  OF 
ierkeleyTHE  PACIFIC  COASTcaufornia 


"HOME  and  the 
FIREPLACE" 

Let  us  send  you  this 
Booklet  gratis.  A 
Mint  of  Informa- 
tion pertaining  to 
Fireplaces  and 
Hearth  Furni- 
ture. Write  today 
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GENUINE    HAND-MADE 

DRAWING     PAPERS 

If  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  your  dealer, 
Write  H.  REEVE  ANGEL  &  CO.,  Inc.,     7  to  II  Spruce  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Weber  Waterproof  Drawing  Ink 


Jet  black,  absolutely  water- 
proof, freely  flowing  and  non- 
corrosive.  Dries  with  dull 
satin  finish,  a  distinct  benefit 
to  the  draftsman's  eyes.  Also 
made  in  eleven  colors. 

F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Manufacturing  Artist  Colormen  since  1854 

Main  Office  and  Factory 

1220  Buttonwood  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Retail  Store — 1125  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Branch  Houses:  St.  Louis  Baltimore 


Circular     Upon     Request 

ALL    DUNHILL    PIPES    BEAR    THE    ROUND 
WHITE     DOT     AND    ARE    STAMPED 

LONDON 

M.  M.  IMPORTING  CO. 

6  East  45th  Street        New  York 

Sole  Agent]  in  the  United  Stales 
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^X7HEN  Peter  Stuy  vesant  was  Governor  of  New 
*  Amsterdam,  as  New  York  first  was  called, 
the  commerce  of  the  Netherlands  was  at  its  full 
and  splendid  tide;  and  New  Amsterdam  expressed 
in  its  customs  as  in  its  architecture  the  spirit  of 
the  Low  Countries  qualified  by  the  necessities  of 
pioneer  life. 

In  1647  when  Stuy  vesant  came  to  New  Amster- 
dam the  houses  were  merely  wooden  ones  which  had 
thatched  roofs.  As  commerce  grew  however,  so 
too  did  wealth,  and  brought  to  the  burghers*  homes 
many  a  fairied  fabric  from  the  East.  As  for  the 
quaint,  Dutch  housewives,  let  them  be  trusted  to  add 
a  prideful  touch.  Thus  Mrs.  Van  Varick's  chim- 
ney cloths  and  curtains  (which  matched,  if  you 
please)  were  of  green  serge  with  silk  fringe  and 
flowered  crimson  gauze.  .  .  "and  she  had  flowered 
carpet  stitched  with  gold!" 

Indeed,  the  character  of  furnishings  throughout 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Inland 
(colonized  mostly  by  Puritans  who  had  left  Holland), 


of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  (which 
represented  mixed  Dutch  and  English  influences) 
as  well  as  those  of  New  Amsterdam,  were  essentially 
Dutch  in  character.  Straight  lines  were  molded 
into  curves,  rectangular  forms  where  possible,  were 
modified  or  abandoned,  while  the  dominant  feature 
of  the  new  form  was  the  use  of  the  Cyma  curve 
in  chair-backs,  cabriole-legs,  scroll-tops  of  high-boys, 
secretaries  and  cupboards. 

Through  all  this  era  of  increasing  opulence  stumped 
old  Peter  Stuyvesant  with  his  wonderful  wooden  leg, 
adorned  with  its  silver  rims,  studs,  bands  and  most 
probably  bullion  lace.  Under  his  government  the 
community  of  Manhattan  Island  first  began  to  dis- 
play real  progress,  and  there  is  no  question  that, 
due  to  his  energy  and  initiative  the  Dutch 
decorative  influence  remained  so  strongly  rooted  that 
it  peeps  curiously  here  and  there  Jrom  many  of  the 
decorative  furnishings  and  fabrics  which  line  our 
homes  today;  and  therefore,  from  many  of  the 
decorative  silks  produced  by  Cheney  Brothers. 
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CHENEY     BROTHERS 

n  t,':  A*venue  at  /8th  Street*  Nctv  York 


The  sienuturt  of  Peter  'Sfuyvacnt  with  data  of  his  administratis  appear  at  r'  e  up  >f  this  page 
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PHE  coziness  of  a  bedroom  —  its  warm,  homey  character- — is  enhanced  by 
*   Nairn  Linoleum.     Among  the  multitude  of  Nairn  patterns,  the  home-maker 

is  bound  to  find  a  floor  covering  in  pleasing  harmony  with  the  decorative  plan 

of  every  room. 

These  real  linoleums  offer  a  combination  of  maximum  attractiveness  and  service- 

ability.    The  patterns  are  built  through  to  the  backings.    No  wear  can  remove  them. 

Send  for  Booklet  "A,"  showing  Nairn  patterns  illustrated  in  full  colors. 
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REASONABLY  PRICED  FINE  FURNITURE 


CL^ it  any  people  ofgoodtalte,  appreciative  of  fine  furniture,  have  never  visited  one  of  the  oldeSt 
institutions  in  New  York,  assuming  that  its  high  reputation  musl  naturally  express  itself  in  high 
prices.  It  will  be  a  surprise  to  them  to  know  that  a  great  and  growing  department  of  this  eslab- 
luhment  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  articles  of  unimpeachable  character  of  design,  thorough 
durability  of  workmanship,  and, — quality  for  quality ,  lower  in  price  than  elsewhere.  The  purchase 
of  anything  in  this  collection,  for  your  own  home  or  for  a  gift,  will  always  be  a  lasting  satisfaction. 

W.  &f  J.  SLOANE 
Fifth  Avenue  and  47l.h  Street,  New  York 

San  Francisco,  Cal.     Washington,  D.  C. 
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FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  38l "STREET, NEW  YORK 


he  Zjailorinade  <&nit  and  its  complements the  chic  c/Zcit, 

the  dainty  w3louse,  the  correct  ^footwear,  the  xOriirs  — - 
effect  trie  distinguished  ensemble  oj^  simpliciti/n  cincx 
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Chinese  Lillies    of  White 

Jade,  Green  Jade  Leaves, 

planted  in  Jade  Dish.  18th 

Century.  Height  19". 


Chinese    18th   Century       fe$ 
Carvings    converted    into       ^ 
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originated  in  the  East,  but  the  West  with  its  keen  appreci- 
ation of  the  arts  of  the  East,  with  its  inventive  resourceful- 
ness adopted  and  adapted  the  choicest  productions  of  eastern 
lands  to  its  scheme  of  home  adornment.  None  lent  themselves 
more  graciously  to  that  purpose  than  the  arts  of  ancient 
China  or  the  faithful  copies  of  that  period  produced  in 
modern  times. 

ElplEft  murft3L  Jarntrr.  |.  dalJmes 

Specialize  in  the  arts  of  China  only,  ancient  and  modern, 
in  their  original  form  and  in  skillful  adaptations,  modeled 
to  meet  the  luxurious  requirements  of  our  time. 

Any  of  these  objects  are  suitable  for  gifts  and  might  safely 
be  chosen  at  random,  as  no  object  is  displayed  unless  it  has 
merit — either  the  merit  of  good  taste,  art,  beauty,  original- 
ity or  usefulness,  or  all  combined.  No  object  is  merely  a 
drone,  it  can  always  prove  the  right  to  its  existence. 

The  art  of  porcelain  making  wa"s  invented  by  the  Chinese. 
Their  finely  formed  vases  covered  with  warmly  hued  trans- 
lucent glazes,  are  fashioned  into  lamps  surmounted  by  shades 
of  beautiful  Chinese  stuffs,  harmonious  in  every  detail,  and 
suitable  for  every  need  of  the  home,  their  colorings  and 
forms  compliment  any  scheme  of  furnishing. 

Precious  jade  and  other  treasure  stones  wrought  by  the 
master  hands  of  China  into  objects  for  their  homes  or  shrines 
are  presented  at  the  Farmer  Galleries  in  .the  greatest  collec- 
tion of  our  time.  Many  of  such  objects  with  the  help  of 
skilled  artisans,  metals  and  materials  have  been  transformed 
into  exquisite  and  useful  articles:  electric  push  buttons,  ink 
wells,  pen  holders,  lamps,  ash  receivers,  cigar,  cigarette  boxes 
and  lighteVs,  desk  sets,  telephone,  photograph  and  memo- 
randum books  and  many,  many  other  distinctive  and  original 
articles  of  use  and  decoration. 

Gifts  selected  from  the  Farmer  Galleries  always  have  the  dis- 
tinction of  art  and  originality.  Whether  the  price  be  small 
or  great,  the  quality  of  the  object  is  above  reproach. 

^EutnorAUarm^iNc 

Formerly  of  5  West  56th  Street 


Chinese  Dark  Green  Jade 

Lamp.      18th    Century. 

Height  20". 


Chinese  Porcelain  Celadon 
£,5  Flower  Holder — 18th 
5*8  Century.  Height  15"  — 
3(6  Width  16". 


Chinese  Pottery  Buddha, 
Old    Yellow   and    Green 
I        Tones.     Ming  Dynasty, 
£j^|        i6thCentury.  Height24". 
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On  Much  Maligned  Subject  Matter 


AMONG  the  dogmas  which  have  wrung 
reverence  in  large  drops  from  the  day's 
artists,  the  one  of  the  insignificance  of 
subject  matter  is  the  most  successful.  Lay- 
men preach  it  without  belief.  Artists  preach 
it  with  no  end  of  belief  and  not  a  whit  of 
practice.  It  is  a  dogma  which  produces  noth- 
ing half  so  much  as  confusion.  In  the  days 
of  "art  for  art's  sake,"  when  the  real  nega- 
tion of  the  importance  of  subject  matter  was 
begun,  we  were  told  that  a  picture  of  a  door- 
knob could  be  as  important  a  contribution  to 
the  world's  art  as  a  picture  of  the  Battle  of 
[aterloo  or  the  Nativity.  Art  was  purely 
subjective.     It  was  also  purely  manual. 

Today  the  subjectivity  of  the  modernists  is 
purely  intellectual.  Perhaps  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  arrive  at  a  real  definition  of  art  for  the 
first  time.  Perhaps  it  is  the  first  time  that  it 
was  ever  seriously  analyzed,  that  it  was  ever 
dissected  in  cold  intellectual  blood. 

NOW,  when  intellect  watches  itself  at  work 
(intellect  at  work  never  lets  anything  es- 
cape it),  it  almost  immediately  doubts  itself. 
It  may  be  for  this  reason  that  the  intellectual 
subjectivity  of  the  modernists  wears  intuitional 
garments,  or  this  may  be  because  of  Bergson, 
who  preached  that  intuition  is  creative  and  in- 
tellect destructive.  The  modernist  intellect 
has  not  learned  to  do  battle  with  a  habit  of 
receptivity.  For  though  it  can  reject  old  for- 
mulas with  no  trouble  at  all,  it  cannot  reject 
any  new  formulas.  It  accepts  all  new  formu- 
las as  much  as  a  child  accepts  all  new  toys. 
It  is  very  tired  of  the  things  that  are  common 
knowledge.  It  wants  to  do  much  more  than 
be  amusing — it  wants  to  be  amused  itself. 
Still,  it  has  taken  Oscar  Wilde's  chance  shot, 
"art  begins  where  representation  ceases,"  very 
earnestly  and  to  the  letter,  although  this  is 
something  which  it  must  have  known  all 
along.  Of  course,  the  form  of  presentation  ac- 
counts for  the  effectuality  of  the  shot. 

But  the  modernists,  while  denying  subject 
matter,  are  doing  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
creating  a  newr  form  of  subject  matter.  They 
are  giving  us  subject  matter  in  a  cosmic  form. 
That  is  to  say,  that  instead  of  giving  us  a 
picture  of  the  "Gambler's  Wife,"  distressed 
by  the  defeat  of  her  husband,  who  sits  wear- 
ing the  pallor  of  his  vice  in  an  adjoining  room, 
•*hey  give  us  an  abstract  symbol  of  the  forces 
of  life  called  anything  at  all  that  will  confuse 
the  understanding  of  the  lay  observer.  There 
must  be  some  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  picture 
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— some  definite  embryo  from  which  the  final 
structure    will    grow — no    matter    what    you 

call  it. 

i 

INDEED,  in  America  the  only  men  who 
really  and  sincerely  do  not  care  for  subject 
matter  at  all  are  those  who,  rarely  exhibiting 
outside  of  official  galleries,  are  really  the  only 
painters  in  America  who  never  use  their  intel- 
lects at  all.  With  a  great  many  of  these  men 
one  subject,  to  which  they  never  pay  any  at- 
tention, suffices  for  an  entire  life.  They  are 
invariably  reminiscent  of  that  Philadelphia 
doctor  who,  having  discovered  two  very  suc- 
cessful patent  medicines,  was  enabled  to  cease 
the  practice  of  medicine  altogether.  They  no 
longer   practice   their  profession. 

But  artists  are  of  the  least  importance  in 
this  discussion.  Besides,  between  theory  and 
practice  they  are  never  able  to  make  any 
sort  of  connection.  They  will  always  preach 
one  theory  and  paint  another,  and  while  they 
are  often  able  to  sum  up  intellectually  an- 
other man's  work,  they  are  never  able  to  see 
their  own  intellectually.  If  there  were  any 
doubt  of  this  it  could  easily  be  dispelled  by 
going  through  the  output  of  any  ten  Amer- 
ican painters  from  George  Luks  to  Childe 
Hassam  or  of  any  ten  sculptors,  play-writers 
or  composers  and  compare  the  successes  and 
failures.  The  painter  does  not  seriously  con- 
sider subject  matter.  But  he  never  paints  a 
subject  which  is  repellent  to  him.  And  fur- 
thermore, given  the  trend  of  his  psychological 
or  philosophical  approach  to  life  without 
knowing  the  work,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
a  hundred  it  would  be  possible  to  tell  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject  matter.  Indeed,  his  ne- 
gation of  the  importance  of  subject  matter  is 
nothing  more  than  an  exaggerated  rebuttal  of 
the  layman's  exaggerated  stress  upon  the  im- 
portance of  subject  matter.  Both  attitudes  are 
radical  and  therefore  both  are  wrong.  Every 
political  and  religious  and  social  change  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  dictated  subjects  to 
contemporary  artists. 

BUT  the  mistake  that  the  layman  makes 
may  be  worse  than  the  artist's — for  the 
layman  refuses  to  look  beyond  the  subject  mat- 
ter. He  stops  there,  which  is  to  say  that  he 
stops  when  the  work  begins  to  become  really 
interesting.  He  will  decry  the  immorality  of 
an  almost  insipidly  righteous  picture,  for  the 
subject  will  stop  his  investigation  before  he 
has  gone  into  the  nature  of  its  treatment.     He 


will  call  a  very  beautiful  picture  ugly  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  a  face  in  the  picture  is 
not  in  accord  with  his  type  of  beauty.  He 
will  not  go  beyond  to  the  harmony  of  color  or 
the  rhythm  of  line,  to  those  things  which  mark 
the  beat  of  their  creator  and  his  epoch,  to 
those  greater  things  out  of  which  the  true 
beauty  of  the  document  is  built.  He  will  not 
go  beyond  a  pretty  face  on  a  magazine  cover 
to  the  shallowness  of  the  structure,  to  the 
emptiness  of  the  message,  to  the  silly  falsities 
of  its  philosophical  import. 

He  will  not  really  consider  art,  which  is  to 
say,  in  just  that  number  of  words,  that  he 
refuses  to  really  consider  life.  For  life  is  not 
more  a  matter  of  surface  than  pictures  are  a 
matter  of  subject.  Velasquez  has  made  beau- 
tiful pictures  of  horribly  deformed  dwarfs, 
Rembrandt  of  beggars,  Greco  of  cruelly  thin 
ascetics,  whereas,  as  everybody  knows  now, 
Bouguereau's  "perfectly"  proportioned  figures 
are  cogs  in  extremely  ugly  machines.  It  is 
the  artist's  message  and  not  the  fact  around 
which  he  winds  it  that  counts.  It  is  his  truth 
that  counts. 

AND  by  his  truth,  his  rhythm  is  meant,  the 
gait,  proportions,  lines,  colors  by  which 
he  is  differentiated  and  in  which,  inspired  or, 
as  any  pessimist  might  justly  claim,  limited. 
Of  importance  in  art,  there  are  only  indi- 
vidualities. Subject  matter  cannot  account 
for  individuality  altogether.  It  makes  only  a 
superficial  record  of  taste,  or  of  whimsicality, 
and  to  not  a  small  extent  is  regulated  by  the 
periodic  fashion.  The  artist's  consciousness 
enables  him  to  understand  his  period,  to  make 
real  comments  upon  it,  to  be  the  master  of 
it ;  but,  like  the  rest  of  us,  he  nevertheless  re- 
mains one  of  the  pawns,  one  of  those  pushed 
hither  and  thither,  easily  or  rebelliously,  by 
the  virtues  and  faults,  sentimentalities  and  rea- 
sonings of  his  time  and  place.  Indeed,  if  art 
ended  with  subject  matter,  instead  of  begin- 
ning there,  a  good  many  plays,  novels,  musical 
compositions,  portraits,  statues,  landscapes 
would  be  inseparable.  If  art  ended  with  sub- 
ject matter,  four  hundred  years  of  Chinese 
portrait  painting  would  be  exactly  similar  to 
one  year  of  it,  for  in  four  hundred  years  of 
Chinese  portrait  painting  there  is  scarcely  a 
fractional  change  in  pose.  Convention  rules 
the  exterior  nature  of  its  shell — inspiration 
illumines  it.  There  are  very  few,  if  any,  mas- 
terpieces in  which  the  objective  message  is  of 
singular  importance. 
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The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Gentile  da  Fabriano 

Some  Nativities 

Christian  Artists  Have   Treated  the  Birth  of  Christ  Very  Variously 


By  FRANK  JEWETT  MATHER,  JR. 


AT  different  times  the  Christian  artist 
has  treated  the  Birth  of  Christ  very 
variously.  And  indeed  the  theme  of- 
fered difficulties.  What  to  the  outer  eye  is 
merely  the  birth  of  any  babe  on  any  journey, 
and  of  humble  parents,  must  seem  a  momen- 
tous event  enlisting  reverence  and  solemn 
joy.  It  is  easy  to  let  the  spiritual  impres- 
siveness  of  the  subject  escape  in  human  tender- 
ness, and,  conversely,  it  is  easy  to  lose  the 
beauty  of  the  theme  as  such  in  dogmatic  or 
other  false  emphasis.  There  are  such  expres- 
sions of  operatic  ecstasy  as  Correggio's  too 
famous  Night  at  Dresden,  there  are  such 
rugged  assertions  of  the  fact  as  Ribera's  ad- 
mirable picture  at  Madrid.  Such  master- 
pieces, in  their  way,  lack  the  sense  of  wonder, 
and  are  not  to  be  looked  at  near  Christmas 
time.  Our  affair  is  rather  with  those  who 
have  lived  themselves  into  both  the  mystery 
and  tenderness  of  the  Holy  Night. 

The  early,  persecuted  Christians,  whether 
from  delicacy  or  fear,  grasped  at  the  legendary 
detail  that  the  ox  and  the  ass  worshipped  the 
Child  as  He  lay  in  their  manger.  In  frescoes 
of  the  catacombs  and  on  Christian  sarcophagi 
you  will  find  the  faithful  animal  heads  peer- 
ing into  a  manger  before  them 
in  which  lies  a  swaddled  baby. 
Very  likely  the  early  Christians 
wished  to  imply  that  all  nature 
joined  in  adoration  when  God 
became  flesh,  and  surely  they 
contrasted  the  devotion  of  these 
mute  witnesses  with  the  hard- 
ness of  heart  of  speaking  men. 
Around  this  nucleus  of  the  wor- 
shipping beasts  was  gradually 
built  up  the  fully  peopled  scene 
which  satisfied  the  Christian 
artists  well  through  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  Always  at  the  centre 
you  will  find  the  adoring  beasts 


A  Gothic  ivory  carving  owned  by  Prof.  Mather 


The  Nativity,  by  Gentile  da  Fabriano 


holding    modestly    their    traditional    post    of 
honor,  behind  the  manger. 

The  Byzantine  form  of  nativity  whi*. 
dominated  the  Dark  Ages  merely  asserts  a 
solemn  fact.  Mary  in  well-bred  oblivion  of 
her  Child,  is  propped  up  on  a  pallet.  Two 
midwives,  at  once  guarantees  of  gentility  and 
expert  witnesses  to  Mary's  intact  virginity, 
wash  the  Child  in  the  foreground.  The  Child 
appears  again  in  the  manger  with  the  at- 
tendant beasts.  Old  Joseph  impassively  oc- 
cupies an  obscure  corner.  Above  the  grotto 
in  which  the  scene  is  usually  laid,  angels  an- 
nounce the  good  tidings  to  disinterested  shep- 
herds, and  sometimes  for  greater  formality  the 
Three  Kings  are  introduced  out  of  their  prop- 
er time.  We  have  an  impersonal  statement 
of  a  miracle — the  incarnation.  Take  it  or 
leave  it  on  your  peril  is  the  attitude.  One 
may  see  this  type  of  nativity  very  gracefully 
stated  in  Duccio's  altar-piece  at  Sienna  (1310) 
and  invested  with  classic  stateliness  in  the 
marble  pulpit  which  Nicola  Pisano  cut  in 
1260  for  the  Baptistery  at  Pisa. 

When  this  Byzantine  composition  passed 
into  the  Europe  of  Roland  and  Charlemagne, 
of  the  Crusades  and  Mary  worship,  it  suf- 
fered a  wonderful  change.  It 
became  tense,  dramatic,  vibrant 
with  awe  and  with  joy.  From 
Gothic  France  Giovanni  Pisano 
got  his  chief  inspiration,  and  his 
marble  nativity  in  the  museum 
at  Pisa,  though  only  forty  years 
later  than  his  father's,  is  a 
world  away  from  it  in  feeling. 
All  the  old  Byzantine  features 
are  here  and  in  their  old  places, 
but  how  the  thing  throbs!  The 
mother  with  timid  joy  steals  a^ 
look  at  her  Divine  Child.  The* 
sheep  dogs  turn  amazed  towards 
the  angels ;  the  angels  fairly  but- 
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tonhole  the  shepherds  to  get  the  mes- 
age  told ;  old  Joseph,  with  the  look 
and  pensiveness  of  some  stoic  philos- 
opher, muses  on  the  mystery  of  his 
new  responsibility.  Very  homely  and 
very  noble  is  this  nativity,  as  a  Gothic 
masterpiece  should  be.  Giotto's  fresco  at 
Padua  (1305)  is  of  like  temper;  it  is 
more  sedate,  and  surely  influenced  by 
Giovanni's  emotionalism. 

The  mundane  jollity  of  Christmas 
time  appears  less  in  the  artists  than  in 
the  craftsmen.  Especially  the  Gothic 
ivory  carvers  of  France  pursue  the 
jubilant  mood. 

A    capital    little    ivory    in    my    own 
collection  may  represent  its  delectable 
class.     Above,  the  little  shepherd  bag- 
piper trips  along  while  chubby  angels 
give  him   the  glad   news.      Mary   lays 
her    Babe    to    rest.      Joseph   makes   an 
exultant,    almost    a    hilarious    gesture. 
Even    the   beasts   not    only   kneel   but, 
because   the   winter   night   is   chilly,    lick   the 
Jlhristchild's  feet.     Doubtless  the  ivory  cutter 
had  heard  the  old  hymn  tell  how: 
The  breath  of  both  of  these 
Warmed  for  greater  ease 
The   Child  who  else  would   freeze. 

Certain  aspects  of  the  birth  outside  the 
inn  at  Bethlehem  are-open  only  to  poor  folk 
who  have  halted  for  the  night  on  weary 
roads,  or  soldiers  who  have  marched  far  to 
a  cold  bivouac.  The  sprightly  workmen  who 
cut  this  ivory  about  the  time  those 
notable  wayfarers,  Chaucer  and 
Froissart,  were  singing  their  first 
Christmas  carols  knew  all  about  it. 

Such  narrative  and  detailed  ac- 
counts of  the  nativity  lasted 
through  the  Middle  Ages  and 
Renaissance,  partly,  one  may  guess, 
because  they  corresponded  to  the 
actual  tableaux  which  men  saw  in 
the  mystery  plays,  and  indeed  these 
full  representations  have  rightly 
held  their  own  till  to-day.  But 
about  the  year  1400  both  in  Italy 
and  the  north,  men  wished  at  once 
to  emphasize  the  divinity  of  the 
Christchild  and  also  to  lend  to  the 
old  theme  a  more  tender  and  con- 
centrated expression.  They  took 
from  St.  Bonaventura's  "Medita- 
tions" and  other  devotional  texts 
the  lovely  invention  that  the  young 
mother"  knelt  before  her  own 
Child.  They  gave  her  a  new 
youth,  delicacy  and  humility. 
Thus  arose  the  composition  which 
we  may  call  an  Adoration.  It 
was  repeated  without  becoming 
J^  hackneyed  from  Norway  to  Sicily. 
There  is  no  sweeter  example  of 
the    theme    than    the    altar-piece 


Panel  from  the  pulpit  at  Pisa,   by  Giovanni  Pisano 

which  Fra  Filippo  Lippi  painted  for  the 
private  chapel  of  Cosimo  de  Medici.  It  is 
now  an  exile  at  Berlin.  Fra  Filippo  has 
pardonably  violated  the  probabilities  by  setting 
the  scene  in  a  romantic  grove  with  little 
ledges  and  water  courses.  I  have  seen  the 
like  in  early  springtime  above  Bernard 
Berenson's  villa  at     Settignano. 

We  have  the  theme  of  the  Adoration  in 
greater  simplicity  in  a  medallion  by  Luca 
della  Robbia,  now  at  Paris  in  the  Foulc  collec- 


The  Adoration,  a  medallion  by  Luca  della  Robbia 


tion.  The  sweet  infatuation  of  young 
motherhood  is  pushed  to  the  limit  of 
expression  without  overemphasis  or 
sentimentality.  The  swift  and  radiant 
angels  above  bear  the  message,  Gloria 
in  excelsis,  which  shows  that  Luca  re- 
garded the  scene  as  a  nativity.  He 
and  his  successor,  'Andrea,  varied  the 
motive  in  delightful  ways,  sometimes 
restoring  to  the  composition  St.  Joseph 
and  the  faithful  beasts.  The  scene 
is  always  in  a  heavenly  No  Man's  Land 
of  pale  blue  enamel,  against  which  the 
white  figures  quietly  assert  their  ex- 
quisite existence.  Pearls  alike  of  re- 
ligious devotion  and  of  art  are  these 
Robbia  pieces. 

Single  features  of  the  nativity  have 
been  generally  chosen  by  the  artists. 
I  know  only  one  who  has  attempted 
to  convey  the  whole  thing  —  the 
sense  of  midnight  with  big  lambent 
stars  in  the  deep  blue  firmament, 
towering  hills,  and,  amid  all  this  silent  vast- 
ness,  the  sudden  intimate  light  from  the 
angels  and  from  the  Hold  Child.  Have  I  de- 
scribed a  modern  luministic  masterpiece?  Not 
at  all.  You  will  find  it  in  the  predella  of  the 
Adoration  of  the  Kings  which  Gentile  da  Fa- 
briano  finished  in  May,  1423,  for  the  patrician, 
Palla  Strozzi,  at  Florence.  The  little  picture 
marvelously  combines  a  penetrating  devotion 
and  intimacy,  with  a  grand  spaciousness.  Its 
observational  touches,  as  tired  old  Joseph  sleep- 
ing against  a  wintry  sapling,  and 
the  alert  midwife  at  the  corner  of 
the  shed,  are  as  tender  as  they  are 
genuine.  The  irradiation  from 
the  Bambino,  often  a  poor  theatric 
device,  seems  as  natural  as  the 
twinkling  of  the  great  keen  stars. 
Genius  is  a  good  deal  the  art 
of  putting  two  and  two  together 
unexpectedly.  I  imagine  what 
happened  is  this:  that  Gentile  at- 
tended midnight  mass  on  Christmas 
of  1422  and  heard  the  choristers 
sing — 

Quando  noctis  medium  ' 

Factum  est  silentium, 
Virginis  in  gremium 
Misit  Deus  filium 
Ad  salutem  gentium. 
Then   he  went  out  and  looked 
into   the   broad,    low   archways  of 
the  street  shops  gently  aglow  with 
the  oil  lamps  lit  for  the  late   re- 
turning    worshippers ;      then      he 
glanced    up    and    thrilled    to    the 
incredibly  bright  stars  shining  cold- 
ly in  the  nocturnal  blue  above  the 
rolling    silhouette    of    the    Fiesole 
hills.     When  he  got  up  Christmas 
morning,  he  had  only  to  put  two 
and  two  together. 
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At  the  Galleries 

The  New  Society  Starts  the  Exhibition  Season 


WHEN  the  plaster  arms  were  finally 
affixed  to  the  cast  of  the  figure  which 
Gaston  Lachaise  calls,  simply,  Wom- 
an, and  the  ample  lady  had  been  definitely 
placed  in  the  west  gallery  at  Gimpel  and 
Wildenstein's,  the  exhibition  season  of  1920 
1921  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  started.  This 
statue,  done  some  time  ago,  is,  nevertheless, 
the  "sensation"  of  the  second  annual  exhibition 
of  the  New  Society  of  Artists,  a  society  which, 
roughly,  consists  of  the  top  half  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  plus  a  few  friends.  With  one 
accord  the  members  of  the  New  Society 
gathered  before  Mr.  Lachaise's  Woman  and 
obliged  with  a  close  harmony  of  praise  en- 
titled, "We  Are  Searching  for  Rhythm  and 
Synthesis." 

I  do  not  remember  accurately  that  many  of 
the  sculptors  joined,  in  the  chorus,  which  is 
rather  natural,  since  Lachaise's  figure  has  cast 
the  other  sculpture  of  the  New  Society's  1920 
exhibition  into  the  shade,  and  the  sculptors 
could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  rush 
screaming  out  of  the  shadows  to  acclaim  a 
rival  in  their  own  craft.  At  least  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  Mr.  Quinn  and  Mr.  Nadel- 
man  (to  mention  two  sculptors  at  random) 
singing  a  praise  duet  before  the  statue  of 
Woman.  The  honest  prose  of  Mr.  Quinn 
is  as  far  removed  in  one  direction  from  the 
reasoned  style  of  Lachaise  as  the  clever  smart- 
ness of  Mr.  Nadelman's  one  note  comedy 
sculpture  is  in   the  other. 

Mr.  Manship  and  Mr.  Diederich  may  have 
offered  a  selection,  for  both  have  enjoyed  in 
their  day  the  pleasure  of  being  "sensations," 
and  before  Mr.  Lachaise  emerged,  not  many 
seasons  back,  into  the  fickle  searchlight  of 
publicity  he  had  already  become  Mr.  Man- 
ship's  best  workman.  It  was  predicted  by  an 
older  sculptor  that  Mr.  Lachaise  would  also 
pass  into  the  realms  of  fashion  and  that  a 
world  which  followed  "sensations,"  allowing 
honest  toil  to  go  unrewarded,  would  in  turn 
get  its  own  just  rewards.  Something  about 
"since  the  world  was  going  to  the  dogs  it 
might  as  well  go  there  and  get  the  job  over 
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with"  was  all  that  this  older,  more  settled 
sculptor  had  to  say  about  the  efforts  of  the 
star  of  the  1920  exhibition  of  the  New  Society 
of  Artists.  Probably  Mr.  Lachaise  will  not 
worry  much  about  this  prediction.  Aside  from 
his  being  in  quite  another  category  as  a  sculptor 
from  either  Manship  or  Diederich,  there  is 
enough  acid  in  his  artistic  nature  to  bite  into 
the  sweetness  of  success. 

The  painters  more  than  made  up  for  the 
lack  of  gusto  on  the  part  of  the  more  settled 
sculptors  in  giving  to  Lachaise  unstinted  ap- 
plause. It  was  echoed  through  the  galleries 
that  this  Woman  was  a  lady,  a  lady  to  her 
finger  tips  and  to  her  toe  tips.  Even  the 
most  academic  spirits  sang  her  praises.  ■  A  fair 
proportion  of  these  painters  are  Academy  lead- 
ers, men  who  made  their  reputations  by  their 
ability  to  meet  the  conditions  at  the  National 
Academy,  and  could  paint  better  than  their 
rivals  in  the  Academy.  Their  work  has  many 
times  successfully  withstood  the  test  of  Acade- 
my juries.  It  has  been  through  the  mill,  so 
to  speak,  and  if  some  of  the  life  has  been 
squeezed  out  of  it  in  the  process,  one  can  only 
ask:  What  is  the  use  of  an  Academy  if  it 
cannot  even  take  the  life  out  of  art  ? 

Far  better  than  the  Academy  exhibition, 
with  a  handful  of  so-called  moderns  to  carry 
its  scope  beyond  the  artistic  limitations  of  the 
older  society,  the  New  Society  still  remains 
partially  dressed  in  the  unfashionable  academic 
mode.  Yet  here,  in  the  midst  of  such  respect- 
able surroundings,  stands  the  bronze  concep- 
tion of  Gaston  Lachaise  to  bring  blushes  to 
the  faces  of  old  Academicians  and  to  make 
them  turn  away  to  more  temporary  problems. 
Surely  the  presence  of  this  most  womanly 
Woman,  impersonal,  belonging  to  the  ages, 
done  in  the  best  traditions  of  the  modern 
renaissance,  washes  away  from  the  New  Socie- 
ty whatever  academic  taint  it  may  have.  Sure- 
ly a  society  which  adores  this  stylish  lady  has 
at  least  sprouted  wings  with  which  to  fly 
away  from  the  old  academic  coop.     Surely. 

When  the  ruins  of  New  York  become  the 
playground  of  the  archaeologists,  ten  thousand 


years  from  now,  Mr.  Lachaise's  Woman,  not 
in  her  present  plaster  state,  but  cast  in  bronze, 
may  be  found.  And  if  people  by  that  time  have 
not  graduated  from  museums,  the  bidding  for 
this  discovery  will  be  acute.  A  great  many 
people  can  find  art  with  shovels  who  cannot 
iind  it  with  their  eyes,  and,  moreover,  this 
generous  figure  will  offer  to  the  archaeologists 
the  kind  of  problem  that  they  most  delight  in. 
What  was  the  date  of  her  creation  ?  Perhaps 
science  will  rescue  them  from  going  wrong  a 
thousand  years  in  their  attribution.  In  due 
time,  of  course,  the  error  will  be  corrected, 
and  it  will  be  discovered  that  first  impressions 
were  wrong  and  that  she  really  belongs  to  the 
twentieth  century  renaissance,  to  a  most 
sophisticated  period  which  looks  back  to  archaic 
manifestations  longingly  as  old  age  looks  back 
to  youth. 

Ten  thousand  years  hence,  covered  with  a 
rich  patina,  with  one  arm  gone  and  a  round 
hole  in  her  left  eye,  with  the  high  heels  re- 
placed, Woman  will  stand  prominently  dis- 
played in  the  art  department  of  a  great  mu- 
seum recognized  for  the  qualities  common  to 
all  lasting  sculpture.  The  name  of  Lachaise 
will  be  forgotten,  and  the  names  of  the  New 
Society  and  the  Academy,  but  the  battered 
old  bronze  will  continue  to  give  pleasure  to 
sculptors  unprejudiced  by  the  arguments  of 
to-day. 

If  any  of  the  other  pieces  of  sculpture  in 
the  exhibition  should  resist  earth's  forces  and 
be  found  by  the  archaeologists,  their  dates 
will  easily  be  settled  and  little  labels  will 
be  attached  reading  something  like  this:  "Ro.*, 
mantic-liberal  period,  late  nineteenth  or  early 
twentieth  century  before  the  twentieth  century 
renaissance."  One  or  two  of  them  may  be 
placed  in  the  art  section  of  the  museum  and 
the  others  in  the  historical  wing  if,  conceivably, 
it  should  happen,  in  ten  thousand  years,  that 
American  art  museums  had  learned  to  dis- 
criminate between  history,  art  and  archaeology. 

Among  the  painters  of  the  New  Society  are 
some  for  whom  the  business  of  exhibiting 
seems  to  be  a  mere  avocation,  a  function  which 
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Eleanor,  Jean  and  Anna,  by  George  Bellows  Courtesy  Gimpel  &  Wildenstein 


August  Day,  by  Leon  Kroll 
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the\  take  part  in  without  giving 
much  thought  to  a  necessity 
imposed  by  modern  conditions 
which  they  are  compelled  to 
tolerate  while  perfectly  recogniz- 
ing the  shortcomings  and  contra- 
dictions that  it  involves.  Such  art- 
i^  never  become  effectively  pro- 
fessionalized, and  retain  through- 
out their  career  the  wonder  of 
their  youth. 

And  in  the  New  Society  also 
is  a  considerable  number  of  those 
other  painters  over  whose  art  the 
coarsening  demands  of  the  large 
general  exhibitions  have  spread  a 
kind  of  spiritual  fixitive.  In  ex- 
treme cases  "painting  for  the 
line."  as  it  has  been  called,  has 
developed  a  fierce  clamoring  dis- 
play of  cleverness  that  only  thinly 
disguises  complete  artistic  bore- 
dom. 

The  two  largest  canvases  in 
the  exhibition  are  by  Gari  Melch- 
ers,  whose  Winged  Victory  oc- 
cupies a  great  deal  of  valuable 
wall  space,  and  by  George  Bel- 
lows. The  latter's  picture  of  two 
women  and  a  child,  who  appear 
contradictorily  to  be  related  and 
yet  not  to  have  made  each  other's 
acquaintance,  literally  reeks  with 
cleverness  in  its  separated  parts. 
The  lack  of  coherence  accounts, 
in  some  degree,  for  the  coldness 
of  this  dexterous  picture,  to  which 
the  artist's  fellow  Academicians 
have  paid  the  most  glowing  trib- 
utes. But  Mr.  Bellows,  for  all 
his  boyish  delight  in  exhibition 
applause,  is  not  afraid  to  address 
a  Cezannist  world  from  a  Hals  platform.  He 
stands  for  his  own  convictions,  and  deserves 
tu'jcredit  for  his  refreshing  courage. 

Belonging  in  spirit  to  the  Bellows  group 
is  Rockwell  Kent,  whose  painting  of  ten  years 
ago,  a  vigorous  winter  landscape,  is  direct  and 
vivid,  and  Robert  Henri,  the  teacher  of  them 
all,  to  whom  probably  more  people  in  America 
owe  their  first  serious  awakening  to  art  than 
to,  any  other  single  man.  Henri  is  really  a 
national  figure,  and  while  most  painters  have 
been  content  to  take  care  of  their  own  artistic 
destinies,  Henri  has  had  a  hand  in  the  destinies 
of  half  the  young  rising  painters  in  America. 
If  it  is  by  giving  that  we  grow  Henri  is  the 
exception  to  prove  the  rule,  for  there  seems 
no  other  way  to  explain  his  recent  pictures 
than  by  the  theory  that  he  has  given  too  much 
of  his  energy  toward  helping  other  artists. 

Among  his  contemporaries,  who  freely 
acknowledge  the  inspiring  influence  of  the 
fervid  young  Henri  of  other  days,  is  John 
Sloan.  Sloan  contributes  to  the  exhibition  his 
Bleecker  Street,  Saturday  Night,  which  like 
his  Tammany  Hall  and  Haymarket  would 
have  been  before  this  in  an  American  museum 
if  timidity  had  not  affected  so  many  museum 
purchases  of  American  art.  His  Bleecker 
Street  is  American  through  and  through,  and 
if  it  lacks  international  greatness,  it  also  lacks 
international  sickness.  It  is  full  of  provincial 
health.  Since  the  time  when  it  was  painted 
Sloan  has  stumbled  about  a  great  deal  in  paint- 
ing, but  he  has  never  compromised  with  ex- 
hibition standards,  and  his  latest  painting  from 
the  West  begins  to  look  as  if  he  were  finding 
himself  again. 

There  are  none  of  the  exhibition  tricks  in 
Sloan's  painting.  Sometimes  this  profession- 
alization  manifests  itself  in  a  set  sweet  smile, 
9  tin  the  painting  of  Frederick  Frieseke, 
stfvhetimes  in  a  brisk  "hello,  here  I  am,  come 
on  over,"  which  is  what  the  picture  by  Jonas 


Courtesy  Ehrich  Galleries 
Madonna,  by  Alovigi  L'Ingegno  of  Assist 


Courtesy  Ehrich  Galleries 
Madonna  and  Child,  by  Luis  Dalmau 
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Lie  seems  to  be  saying.  How- 
ever it  may  manifest  itself  profes- 
sionalization  always  mars.  No 
such  quality  mars  the  elegant, 
charming  portrait  of  Walter 
Hampden  as  Hamlet  by  William 
Glackens.  This  portrait  is  full 
of  the  amenities,  and  the  piquancy 
of  seeing  a  formal  portrait  con- 
ceived in  present-day  color  would 
be  complete  were  it  not  for  a 
slight  lack  of  backbone  in  the 
form. 

In  the  work  of  Glackens  there 
is  not  a  hint  of  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  and  the  alluring  charm  of 
his  color  would,  I  imagine,  be 
looked  upon  by  a  monastic  painter 
of  the  type  of  Henry  L.  McFee, 
very  much  as  the  temptations  of 
the  world  are  looked  upon  by  a 
novitiate.  What  the  young 
"modern"  looking  over  his  shoul- 
der at  Picasso  considers  pretti- 
ness  in  color  is  held  by  the 
novitiate  in  as  great  abhorrence 
as  Luther  held  the  devil,  and 
treated  by  him  in  much  the  same 
way,  by  throwing  a  bottle  of  ink. 
To  this  creed  of  asceticism 
McFee  holds  himself  strictly.  He 
is  one  of  those  younger  painters 
whose  development,  dating  since 
1 9 1 3 ,  has  been  watched  most  sym- 
pathetically by  a  group  of  artist 
friends.  Sensitive,  ascetic,  seri- 
ous, there  is  something  monastic 
in  the  limitations  which  he  has 
imposed  upon  himself.  In  spite 
of  passages  of  subtlety  in  the  cell- 
like room  in  his  portrait,  the 
effect  of  the  whole  is  intro- 
spective  and  overtrained. 

Affected  by  the  too  restraining  influences 
of  McFee,  Eugene  Speicher  has  worked  long 
and  hard  on  his  portrait  of  the  same  young 
girl  whom  he  painted  last  year  with  such  com- 
plete success.  This  later  canvas  might  be 
characterized  as  a  very  advanced  exercise 
which  has  not  quite  "come  off,"  although 
claiming  serious  consideration. 

Leon  Kroll  lacks  the  convincing  quality  of 
Speicher.  It  is  typical  of  the  academic  mind 
to  believe  that  one  can  catch  the  spirit  of 
modern  art  by  painting  in  a  modern  fashion  ; 
that  is  why  so  many  academic  minds  turn  to 
Cubism.  And  while  Mr.  Kroll  does  not  at 
all  flirt  with  Cubism  he  does  follow,  with 
extraordinary  facility,  that  studio  maxim  that 
"every  inch  of  the  canvas  must  have  something 
happening  in  it."  The  maxim  carries  with  it 
the  implication  that  not  only  must  something 
happen,  but  it  must  matter  that  it  happens,  and 
there  are  a  few  little  happenings  in  the  can- 
vases by  Mr.  Kroll  which  do  not  matter. 

The  scope  of  the  exhibition  is  broadened  by 
representative  works  by  artists  as  different  in 
aim  as  among  others  Maurice  Sterne,  Dodge 
McKnight,  Maurice  Prendergast,  Jerome 
Mvers,  Elmer  Schofield,  Gifford  Beal,  Rey- 
nolds Beal,  Robert  Chanler,  Childe  Hassam, 
Ernest  Lawson   and   Mahonri  Young. 

The  opening  exhibition  at  the  Daniel  Gallery 
was  made  up  of  the  typical  Daniel  group.  It 
will  be  followed  by  exhibitions  by  Hayley 
Lever  and  bv  Charles  Demuth,  whose  work 
makes  a  good  many  of  the  Daniel  group  look 
rather  dull  and  earnest.  Demuth  has  none  of 
the  sophomoric  self-righteousness  which  oc- 
casionally attacks  the  too  earnest.  He  has  a 
twinkle  in  his  physical  and  mental  eye  that 
penetrates  and  enlivens. 

To  pass  from  the  work  of  Demuth  at  the 
Daniel    Gallery    to    the   work   of    C.    W.    R. 
Nevinson  at  the  Bourgeois  Gallery  is  to  step 
(Continued  on  page  144) 
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Christ  Washing  the  Feet  of  Peter,  by  Ford  Madox  Brown 


The  Christ  in  Modern  Art 

A  Characterization  Largely  and  Gloriously  Human 


LONDON,  November  2nd,  1920. — 
There  came  to  me  the  other  day  the 
authentic  story  of  a  working  girl — poor, 
commonplace,  with  no  distinction  of  either 
intellect  or  personality — whose  otherwise  drab 
life  was  lifted  out  of  its  dreary  rut  by  virtue 
of  one  unforgettable  moment  in  which  she  had 
seen  a  vision  of  the  Christ-face.  By  what 
psychological  or  pathological  hypothesis  her 
experience  may  be  explained  is  irrelevant;  she 
had  seen  the  Christ  in  his  mingled  majesty  and 
loveliness,  and  the  sacred  face  had  so  burned 
itself  in  upon  her  consciousness  that  her  whole 
life  thereafter  was  dominated  by  one  unattain- 
able desire.  "If  only  I  could  make  people  see 
that  face!"  was  her  constant  cry;  "if  only  I 
could  paint  it  and  then  fling  it  against  the  sky 
for  all  the  world  to  see!" 

It  is  the  cry  of  the  artist-soul  in  all  ages. 
Painters  and  sculptors  of  every  race  and  nation 
that  Christianity  has  claimed,  of  every  creed 
and  of  no  creed,  have  willingly  spent  them- 
selves in  trying  to  give  to  the  world  their 
vision  of  the  Christ.  Every  century  has  made 
its  own  contribution  to  that  vision,  every  po- 
litical and  intellectual  struggle  has  added  its 
own  line  to  the  picture.  This  is  especially 
true  of  those  gigantic  theological  controversies 
which  sound  as  hollow  and  remote  as  a  fairy- 
tale to  the  average  practical  man  of  to-day — 
and  as  futile.  When  the  young  Church  was 
flung  into  that  cauldron  of  strife  which  yielded 
the  Nicene  Creed,  the  bootmakers  and  copper- 
smiths of  Nicaea  were  as  vehemently  interested 
in  the  discussion  as  the  Bishops  themselves; 
and  when  the  small  dust  of  controversy  dis- 
persed and  the  Creed  stood  forth  as  the  ex- 
pression of  a  genuine  experience,  it  began  to 
find  embodiment  in  art.  And  today  the  level- 
eved  twentieth-century  person,  who  looks  upon 
the  creeds  as  the  queer  hobby  of  mercifully 
defunct  theologians,  bows  in  reverence  before 
the  immortal  pictures  to  which  they  gave 
birth. 

This    connection    between    sacred    art    and 
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theology  cannot  be  neglected  by  those  who 
really  wish  to  understand  the  world's  great 
Christ-pictures.  We  cannot  get  away  from 
the  fact  that  the  pictures  which  are  a  peren- 
nial source  of  satisfaction  to  the  trained  critic 
and  at  the  same  time  make  a  gripping  and 
haunting  appeal  to  the  universal  soul  of  man 
were  painted  during  the  great  historical  periods 
of  theological  construction.  Thus  Byzantine 
Art  was  born  of  the  lofty  intellectual  ambi- 
tions of  that  noble  effort  of  a  dying  Greek 
Synopticism  to  bring  all  the  treasures  of  philo- 
sophical insight  and  all  the  accumulated  knowl- 
edge of  the  world's  greatest  schools  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  mystery  of  Christ's  person 
and  Divine  descent.  We  may  call  the  Byzan- 
tine the  Pharisee  among  the  arts,  and  de- 
precate the  stereotyped  hieraticism  of  its  fig- 
ures, the  hard,  staring  eyes  and  minatory 
features  of  its  typical  Christ-face.  But  it  was 
emphatically  an  art  that  had  something  to  say. 
It  gave  us  a  Christ  who  is  a  great  Thinker 
and  Revealer — the  Word  Incarnate.  There 
is  nothing  mean  or  trivial  about  the  Byzantine 
conceptions,  nothing  sentimental  or  effeminate. 
Expressing  the  union  of  the  Oriental  with  the 
Hellenistic  spirit,  it  is  fraught  with  suggestions 
that  the  ages  have  not  exhausted.  If  it  is 
stiffly  conventional,  it  is  in  obedience  to  a  really 
great  and  imperial  convention.  Beside  it  the 
sentimental  or  realistic  conventions  of  most 
modern  pictures  look  pathetically  thin  and  im- 
potent. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  golden  periods  of 
Italian  and  Spanish  art.  Both  have  their  roots 
deep  in  the  exploration  of  the  great  doctrines 
by  which  men  have  sought  to  explain  the 
mystery  of  the  Christ.  In  both  the  mystic's 
approach  to  these  doctrines  finds  its  artistic 
embodiment,  not,  indeed,  in  form  and  outline, 
which  remain  in  entire  consonance  with  the 
Church's  official  teaching,  but  in  spirit.  The 
primitive  Christian  conception  of  Christ  as  a 
young  and  joyous  deliverer  and  the  Byzantine 
figure  of   a  royal  Teacher  had  given  way  to 


the  discovery  of  the  Crucified.  That  dis- 
covery, while  it  opened  the  door  to  a  morbid 
cult  of  the  wretched  and  macabre  which 
reached  its  climax  in  the  land  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, gave  a  new  depth  and  range  to  art.  Wj 
great  conception  can  ever  find  its  way  into  the 
world's  mind  unless  it  be  freighted  with  sor- 
row. Sorrow  is  the  poetry  of  a  race  that  has 
not  yet  achieved  its  high  destiny,  and  the  artist 
who  would  speak  the  universal  language  must 
learn  its  faltering  vernacular.  When  the 
Italian  and  Spanish  painters  discovered  the 
anguish  in  the  eye  of  the  Conqueror  and  learnt 
how  to  snatch  beauty  from  the  jaws  of  death, 
they  appealed  with  unerring  aim  to  the  heart 
of  the  world.  Here  too  was  art  that  had 
something  to  say.  Nor  had  it  lost  the  note  of 
joy.  Its  conceptions  of  the  Nativity,  for 
instance,  remain  among  the  gladdest  things 
Art  has  ever  given  to  man. 

It  is  over  against  this  background  that  the 
Art  of  the  nineteenth  century  appears  strangely 
impotent.  That  century,  splendid  though  it 
was  in  a  thousand  ways,  was  a  period  of  re- 
action and  revolt  rather  than  of  construction, 
and  to  that  extent  stopped  short  of  the  highest 
Art.  Its  Titans  spent  their  strength  in  a 
noble  revolt  against  political  tyrannies,  moral 
superstitions  and  theological  inhibitions.  That 
revolt  was  our  salvation  but  it  necessarily  left 
its  protagonists  no  time  for  reconstruction. 
The  soul  must  be  free  in  order  to  produce, 
but  mere  naked  freedom  is  not  enough ;  only  a 
free  surrender  to  new  and  more  compelling 
ideals  can  avail  to  inspire  great  Art.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  century,  when  the  work  of 
liberation  was  completed,  exhaustion  had 
supervened.  Our  teachers  were  able  but  not 
mighty,  our  thinkers  brilliant  rather  than  wise, 
our  leaders  organizers  rather  than  prophets. 
We  may  see  this  temper  reflected  even  in  so 
valid  a  movement  as  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood  and  the  movements  that  aros? 
from  it.  With  all  their  merits,  these  move- 
ments exhibit  the  inevitable  sterility  which  is 
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the  penalty  of  mere  revolt.  In  Burne-Jones 
and  Rossetti  especially,  we  have  the  curious 
phenomenon  of  an  art  hardening  into  conven- 
tion at  its  very  source,  and  into  a  convention, 
moreover,  that  would  scarcely  command  the 
adherence  of  the  strong.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  was  that  in  the  nineteenth  century  the 
Artist,  in  common  with  the  preacher  and  the 
writer,  tended  to  decline  upon  fragmentary 
and  temperamental  apergus  of  his  subject, 
despairing  of  the  larger  interpretation. 
Men  had  become  sceptical  of  intellectual 
reconstruction,  impatient  of  enquiry  into 
realities  which  they  deemed  inexplorable. 
And  so  Art,  once  the  passion  of  revolt 
had  died  down,  became  vaguely  impres- 
sionist in  spirit  even  where  the  technique 
of  impressionism  was  violently  rejected. 

But  at  this  point  we  are  faced  with 
the  by  this  time  somewhat  hackneyed 
objection  of  a  certain  school  which  bids 
us  remember  that  a  work  of  Art  is  not 
a  magazine-illustration,  and  that  there- 
fore questions  of  intellectual  equipment 
are  irrelevant.  The  artist  who  takes 
Christ  as  his  subject,  it  urges,  is  not  there 
to  translate  theological  doctrines  or  philo- 
sophical theories  into  paint,  but  to  inter- 
pret a  spirit  and  an  atmosphere.  Still 
less  is  he  a  raconteur  of  sacred  anecdotes. 
He  does  not  tell  a  story ;  he  sees  Nature 
through  his  temperament.  That  there 
is  truth  in  this  contention  need  not  be 
argued  at  this  late  day,  and  the  appalling 
mass  of  popular  pictures  of  the  maga- 
zine-illustration or  Christmas-card  type 
which  the  nineteenth  century  has  pro- 
duced gives  strong  point  to  the  protest. 
But  in  the  last  resort,  the  divorce  of  Art 
from  objective  considerations  must 
always  result  in  a  race  of  petits-maltres,  whc 
devote  their  lives  to  the  elaboration  of  a  ges- 
ture, the  evocation  of  an  atmosphere,  just  as  the 
petits-maitres  of  a  previous  century  devoted 
•eirs  to  the  exquisite  rendering  of  the  knick- 
knacks  in  Milady's  boudoir. 

We  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact  that  the 
artist  who  approaches  the  Christ  sets  himself 
thereby  to  tell  the  Story  of  stories,  and  to 
interpret  a  fact  which  makes  unique  demands 
upon  its  exponents.  •■  We  are  not  concerned 
here  with  ecclesiastical  dogma,  but  with  a 
unique  manifestation  of  life.  Here  is  a  Man 
,  who  remains  contemporaneous  with  each  age 
in  succession — an  inescapable  challenge, 
an  inevitable  attraction,  an  inexhaustible 
mystery  for  every  generation.  Slowly 
and  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees,  that 
Figure  yields  some  added  fragment  of 
self-revelation  to  each  successive  artist 
who  approaches  it  with  humble  heart.  If 
science  demands  flawless  honesty,  pro- 
found humility  and  docility,  and  entire 
selfless  dedication  of  the  student,  does 
the  Christ-man  demand  less  of  the 
artist?  He  cannot  be  conveyed  to  can- 
vas from  the  brain  merely;  He  must  be 
evoked  from  the  depth  of  prayer  and 
adoration.  How  many  pictures  of  the 
Christ  which  have  not  been  painted  in 
the  atmosphere  of  prayer  have  survived 
the  verdict  of  the  centuries?  And  this 
devout  attitude,  which  is,  after  all,  the 
ultimate  condition  of  all  true  Art,  in- 
volves thought  as  well  as  feeling.  No 
flippant  references  to  outworn  creeds  and 
doctrines  can  absolve  the  artist  from 
bringing  his  thought  as  well  as  his  intui- 
tive faculty  to  that  mystery  of  personality 
we  call  the  Christ. 

When  we  come  to  sum  up  the  modern 
artist's   conception    of    Christ,    we    may 
jfc.sum  it  up  in  the  word  "Galilean."    We 
have  left  the  ecclesiastical,  hieratic  con- 
ception behind  us ;  we  have  turned  from 


the  agonised  and  tortured  Figure  on  the  Cross, 
with  its  gospel  of  asceticism  and  world-denial, 
and  have  come  back  to  the  Man  of  Galilee, 
who  loved  the  birds  and  flowers  and  little 
children,  and  came  to  homely  folk  with  a 
gospel  of  pure  joy — a  gospel  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  upon  earth.  Our  Christ  is  the  Son 
of  Man,  largely  and  gloriously  human,  blend- 
ing strength  with  tenderness,  combining  a 
blazing  passion  against  social  injustice  with  a 


Among  the  Lowly,  by  Augustin  L'Hermitte 

large  tolerance  and  a  wide-eyed  appreciation 
of  all  things  lovely  and  exhilarating.  But  on 
the  way  to  embody  this  conception  in  art  we 
have  halted  at  certain  stages  that  seemed  tc 
p^int  in  a  different  direction  but  in  realitj 
were  steps  in  that  way. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  "Nazarene"  move- 
ment in  Germany — a  return  to  the  dreams  and 
methods  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  an  exalted 
form.  The  Nazarenes  were  converts  to  the 
Roman  Church,  who  led  a  quasi-monastic  life 
in  the  deserted  Convent  of  San  Isidoro  at 
Rome;  and  painted  pictures  in  which  colour 
is  sacrificed  to  creed  and  life  to  ecclesiastical 


Christ  at  Emmaiis,  by  Fritz  von  Vhde 
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conventions.  Overbeck,  Fuhrich,  Veit,  Cor- 
nelius, Hofmann — the  names  conjure  up  a 
sincere  and  reverent  Art,  which,  however,  fails 
of  its  intention  partly  through  the  technical 
weakness  of  the  artists,  partly  through  their 
ecclesiastical  prepossessions.  In  Hofmann  this 
school  is  seen  achieving  its  most  popular  suc- 
cess— and  at  its  worst.  Between  the  senti- 
mentality of  his  "Come  unto  Me"  and  the 
pose  and  unreality  of  his  "Christ  in  Geth- 
semane"  there  is  little  to  choose.  He 
represents  the  degradation  of  Art  in  the 
interest  of  pious  edification. 

Needless  to  say,  the  Nazarene  Move- 
ment evoked  a  reaction.     Such  names  as 
Arnold     Boecklin,     Max    Klinger,    and 
Fritz  von  Uhde  mark  the  rise  of  a  new 
realism.     Boecklin  especially  is  prophetic 
of  a  great  movement  in  his  genius  for 
painting  Nature  as  if  it  were  a   living 
creature.      In    his    well-known    picture, 
"The    Walk    to    Emmaus,"    it    is    the 
tremulous,   grey  evening  landscape   that 
interprets     the     Christ.      Passing     over 
Klinger,    who    was    decidedly    weak    in 
technique,    we    recognize    in    Fritz    von 
Uhde    a    true    realist,    as    distinguished 
from  the  pedantic  and  uninteresting  anti- 
quarians who  went  to  Palestine  for  their 
inspiration    and    whose    pictures    are    as 
accurate  and  as  uninspiring  as  the  average 
photograph.     This  tedious  fashion  is  still 
among  us,  and  a  certain  public  is  never 
weary  of  the  "art"  that  can  paint  Christ's 
sandals  exactly  as  those  worn  today  by 
the  Syrian  peasant,  every  detail  correct 
down   to   the  very  strap-holes.      Uhde's 
gospel  of  "Back  to  Christ"  presents  us 
with  something  quite  different.      In  his 
pictures  we  see  the  Son  of  Man  in  the 
stately,  flowing  robes  of  legend,  living  his  life 
among    the   simple    folk    of    to-day — the    best 
friend  of  man  come  back  to  earth  once  more. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  quiet,  reverent, 
sympathetic  art  of  Uhde  should  have  received 
its    initial    inspiration    from    the    violent    and 
melodramatic     realism    of     Munkaczy.      One 
imagines  that  few  indeed  would  be  found  to 
defend  Munkazcy  as  an  artist,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  created  a  type  which  has 
powerfully  influenced  the  work  of  men  greater 
than  he.     One  critic  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
his   democratic  workman-Christ   is  "the  only 
new  rendering  of  Christ  that  modern   needs 
have  produced,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  weary  Pessimist  of  Burne- 
Jones." 

In  France,  Ary  Scheffer,  in  breaking 
away  from  Romanticism  and  awaking  to 
the  meaning  of  pain  in  life,  has  painted 
Christ-pictures  which  make  a  valid  popu- 
lar appeal.  Like  Hoffmann,  he  is  un- 
doubtedly a  sentimentalist,  but  unlike 
him  he  is  also  an  artist  of  fine  quality 
and  mystic  insight.  He  is  supreme  at 
painting  tenderness  as  distinct  from  the 
histrionic  sentiment  that  passes  for  ten- 
derness. Pathos,  indeed,  is  the  dominant 
note  of  French  sacred  art.  In  Delaroche 
pathos  is  mingled  with  undoubted  power ; 
in  Bouguereau  it  wears  the  robes  of  high 
dignity.  To  estimate  Bouguereau  at  his 
true  value  one  should  study  his  "Christ 
and  His  Mother  on  the  Way  to  Cal- 
vary." The  figures  of  the  Mother  and 
of  Magdalene  have  a  melodramatic 
quality  that  would  be  sufficient  to  con- 
demn almost  any  picture,  but  in  the  case 
of  Bouguereau  a  native  nobility  of  con- 
ception and  manner  more  than  redeems 
this  defect.  If  he  speaks  the  truth  with 
rhetoric,  it  is  the  truth  he  speaks;  and 
his  rhetoric  is  of  the  grand  order.  Sym- 
pathetic is  the  work  of  Augustin  L'her- 
mitte,  notably  his  "Blessed  are  the  Poor," 
(Continued  on  page  134) 
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Paul  Helleu,  Portrait  Painter 


Study,  reclining  figure 


Mademoiselle  de  Lesseps 


Ellen  Helleu 


Paul  Helleu,  a  portrait  painter  whose  work  has  not  been 
shown  in  New  York  for  several  years.  An  exhibition  of 
his  latest  portraits  will  be  shown  at  Gimpel  and  Wilden- 
stein  Galleries,  starting  December  fifteenth,  and  should  be 
of  great  interest 
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Mademoiselle    Lebaudy 
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William  Glackens 


An  Artist  W/io  Seizes  the  Colorful  and  Interesting  Aspects  of  Life 

*  By  FORBES  WATSON 


THE  time  comes  when  the 
child  can  hear,  without  tears, 
that  Santa  Claus  is  only  a 
charming  myth,  or  a  generous  father 
dressed  up.  It  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  child's  development,  for  better 
or  for  worse.  Similarly,  in  the 
youth  of  a  public  the  time  comes 
when  it  can  tolerate  a  few  facts 
about  artists  without  feeling  that  all 
the  veils  of  romance  are  being  torn 
from  its  eyes.  This  also  marks  an 
epoch.  The  time  has  come,  it  seems 
to  me,  to  let  out  one  secret  about 
artists.  They  are  human  beings. 
Without  callous  desire  to  destroy  a 
dear,  sweet  sentiment,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  state  that  the  belief  that 
artists  are  lilies  of  the  held  to  whom 
'  storks  bring  masterpieces  periodic- 
ally, without  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  lily,  has  not  a  perfectly  solid 
foundation.  This  is  a  fairy  tale, 
father  dressed  up ;  this  is  a  myth 
created  to  supply  the  sentimental 
needs  of  -the  hard-headed'  business  man  who 
does  not  know  how  to  approach  art  intelli- 
gently because  he  is  so  addicted  to  amazing 
sentimental  lapses  when  he  is  moved  far 
enough  away  from  the  cash  drawer. 

Artists  frequently  grow  up,  marry,  have 
children,  live  in  houses  with  roofs  on  them, 
go  to  baseball  games,  attain  old  age  and  die. 
They  are  lazy  or  industrious,  pompous  or  nat- 
ural, amusing  or  dull,  like  other  people.  And 
"Jfar  from  being  impractical  idiots,  as  the  art- 
ist is  so  often  depicted  in  fiction,  they  are  fun- 
.  damentally  practical ;  for,  together  with  the 
fact  that  to  be  an  artist  at  all  you  must  do 
the  thing  you  most  want  to  do  in  the  world, 
in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  is  the  other  fact  that 
the  work  of  the  artist  is  to  put  ideas  into  con- 
crete and  visible  form — ideas  which  for  other 
people,  capable  of  conceiving  of  them  at  all, 
must  remain  vague  and  formless. 

In  America  we  have  been  taught  to  believe 
that  the  millionaire  is  the  typical  practical 
man.  Anyone  claiming  that  the  self-made  mil- 
lionaire is  not  always  and  necessarily  prac- 
tical would  be  laughed  at,  the  answer  being : 


Annisquam   Beach 

How  did  he  gain  a  million  if  he  is~  not  prac- 
tical ?  But  when  you  see  certain  bright  little 
millionaires  perfectly  helpless  in  the  face  of 
life,  surrounded  with  second  rate  things  and 
third  rate  people,  you  realize  that  monetary 
and  practical  are  not  synonymous.  If  a  man 
can  only  make  for  himself  a  tawdry,  common- 
place life  after  all,  he  is  really  not  practical 
in  the  larger  sense  of  the  word — that  is,  he 
does  not  know  how  to 
get  life  values  in  re- 
turn for  his  effort. 
He  may  be  practical 
about  gaining  money 
but  unpractical  about 
living.  The  artist,  on 
the  other  hand,  may 
be  unpractical  about 
finances  and  highly 
practical  about  get- 
ting returns  from  life. 
In  this  sense  a 
painter  of  the  calibre 
of  William  Glackens 
is  eminently  practical. 


flowers,  people,  interiors.  And  his 
expression  of  the  ideas  given  him  by 
life,  as  distinguished  from  "artistic" 
studio  arrangements,  is  full  of  the 
healthy  breath  of  life,  in  contrast  to 
the  breathless,  under-glass  effects  of 
the  "artistic"  subject. 

Indeed,  there  is  nothing  "artistic" 
about  William  Glackens.  He  dis- 
cusses painting  naturally,  not,  like 
some  painters,  as  if  he  were  on  the 
stage  trying  for  an  effect.  He  is  too 
direct  and  serious,  too  honest  to 
pose.  Moreover,  he  has  a  keen  sense 
of  humor,  and  his  wife's  humor  is 
celebrated. 

All  artists  should  marry  ladies 
with  a  sense  of  humor,  if  the  sup- 
ply could  meet  the  demand,  and 
perhaps  they  would,  were  it  pos- 
sible to  look  forward  into  the  future 
before  leaping.  In  a  land  where  the 
road  to  uplift  is  often  mistaken  for 
the  road  to  art,  although  these  two 
roads  lead  in  opposite  directions, 
nothing  is  more  powerfully  humorless  than  the 
life  of  an  artist  who  is  permanently  affiliated 
with  a  too  earnest  soul.  It  is  true  that  a  "gas 
log  and  a  cat  can't  civilize  a  flat,"  and  it  must 
be  doubly  true  that  a  humorless  lady  cannot 
civilize  a  studio-bedroom-and-bath,  that  dia- 
bolical invention  of  the  profiteering  landlord 
which  has  had  so  profound  a  bearing  on  the 
production  of  American  art   during  the   past 


From  Under  Willows 


He  is  able  to  put  his 
ideas  of  life  into  con- 
crete form.  The  very 
quality  of  his  work 
presupposes  enjoy- 
ment and  appreciation 
of  many  aspects  of 
life.  For  him  the 
world  is  teeming  with 
light,  color,  move- 
ment. He  seizes  the 
colorful  and  interest- 
ing aspects  of  things 
everywhere,  street 
scenes,    landscapes, 


Bathing   Beach 

two  decades,  and,  for  that  matter,  still  has. 
Of  course  there  are  artists  (so  many  peo- 
ple are  called  artists  nowadays)  whom  no 
lady,  however  superb  her  sense  of  humor, 
could  rescue  from  eventually  drowning  in  the 
mush  of  uplift.  The  great  army  of  uplifters 
ever  lay  claim  to  art  as  one  of  their  special 
wards,  because  it  sounds  so  well  to  be  linked 
with  the  "noble"  and  the  "beautiful."  They 
adore  art  without  intellectual  understanding 
or  emotional  reaction,  and  they  do  not  wish  to 
give  it  thought  because  they  have  discovered 
that  art,  when  inhaled  through  a  passionate 
purple  fog,  "brings  out  the  best  that  is  in 
them." 

{Continued  on  page  152) 
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Study  by  Francis  McComas 


Francis  M.  McComas,  a  Painter  of  the  West 


IN  recent  years  the  number  of  painters  of  the 
west  of  this  country  has  greatly  increased. 
Most  of  these  painters  are  of  the  traveling 
variety — men  who  return  to  New  York,  Boston 
or  Philadelphia  armed  with  notes  of  a  travel- 
ler's diary,  casual,  hurried  and  inconclusive.  A 
great  many  are  the  result  of  a  quick  historical 
survey  of  the  country's  past.  These  are  built  on 
an  a  priori  foundation.  They  are  conceptional 
rather  than  perceptional.  They  are  uninter- 
rupted by  the  facts  which  the  country  produces 
to-day.  Remington  and  Leigh,  as  an  example, 
went  there  to  absorb  its  atmosphere,  to  under- 
stand its  topography,  and  brought  back  histori- 
cal themes  to  which  the  country  itself  was  only 
the  stage  set  and  interpreted  romantically  rath- 
er than  realistically. 

The  Taos  painters,  for  the  most  part,  are  in- 
terested only  in  such  picturesque  motifs  as  are 
produced  on  Indian  fete  days — when  color  is 
rampant,  when  the  Indian  wears  his  war  clothes 
for  the  benefit  of  the  peaceful  eastern  tourist. 
They  paint  conscious  imitations  of  the  past 
with  the  literalness  of  the  unimaginative  realist. 
There  are  few  serious  painters  of  the  west. 
Pascin  applied  his  philosophical  theme  to  Cuban 
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Francis  M.  McComas 


subjects,  Berlin  the  same  theme  to  those  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Henri's  portraits 
of  Indians  are  intellectually  superior  to  those 
wooden  portraits  which  used  to  adorn  the  fronts 
of  cigar  stores.  There  is  a  reciprocal  justice  in 
them.  But  then  they  have  been  influenced  by 
the  romantics  of  Fenimore  Cooper.  Mr.  Blu- 
menschein  and  Mr.  Ufer  are  painters  of  story- 
book Indians  and  crashing  color  harmonies. 
Here,  again,  the  landscape  is  subordinated. 
Albert  Groll  gave  up  painting  the  flat  Jerl 
meadows  to  paint  the  flat  Arizona  desert. 

Of  the  men  who  have  reproduced  the  west 
for  itself,  with  no  subordinating  motive,  the 
most  prominent  are  John  Sloan,  Mahonri 
Young,  in  drawings,  and  Francis  McComas. 
Mr.  McComas  was  born  in  Tasmania.  He  set- 
tled in  California  in  1896.  He  has  painted 
many  aspects  of  the  west.  His  first  exhibition 
in  New  York  consisted  of  a  number  of  water- 
colors  of  live  oaks  and  made  a  sensation.  His 
last,  eight  years  ago,  depicted  the  Arizona  Des- 
ert, not  literally,  but  with  a  great  effort  to  at- 
tain a  fundamental  fidelity — to  do  justice  to  the 
theme.  His  exhibition  at  the  Gimpel  &  Wil- 
denstein Gallery  should  prove  interesting. 


Water-color  studies   for  paintings   by  Francis  McComas 
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A  typical  example  of  Russian  ikon-painting 


Ikon-Painting  in  Russia 

An  Art  Which  Has  Long  Had  a  Vast  Influence  on  Russian  Development 


ACCORDING  to  the  classified  Russian 
industrial  directory  there  are  over  fifty 
thousand  artists  within  the  territory  of 
the  former  Empire  who  earn  their  living 
through  ikons  and  ecclesiastic  panels.  Over 
three  hundred  thousand  people  altogether  are 
dependent  in  one  way  or  another  on  the  sale 
and  marketing  of  ikons.  Thus  they  form  a 
very  important  field  of  artistic  occupation  and 
r*jst  play  a  great  role  in  Russian  life. 

^The  history  of  ikon-painting  dates  from 
Dmitry  Donski,  in  the  middle  of  the  Four- 
teenth Century.  It  actually  begins  as  a  spe- 
cialized artistic  profession  during  the  rule  of 
Ivan  the  Third,  between  1485  and  1495, 
when  the  first  most  conspicuous  cathedrals  and 
churches  were  built  in  the  Kremlin  of 
Moscow.  Ivan  the  Terrible  founded  the 
first  school  of  ikon-painters  at  Moscow  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  He  invited  well- 
known  masters  of  Rome,  Greece  and  Russia 
to  teach  in  the  school.     Later  this  school  was 


The  Holy  Riders,  by  G.  Nikitin 


By  IVAN  NARODNY 

transferred  to  the  Monastery  of  Sergeyeva, 
near  Moscow,  where  it  still  remains. 

Simon  Ushakoff  is  considered  the  founder 
of  the  pure  Russian  national  style  of  ikons. 
His  masterpieces  can  be  seen  in  the  temples 
of  St.  Brazil,  Uspensky,  Grusinsky  and  in 
the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin  of  Iberia.  There 
is  a  story  that  the  Czar  Ivan  the  Terrible 
so  highly  valued  his  ikons  and  fresco-paint- 
ings that  he  ordered  his  aide-de-camp  to  put 
out  the  eyes  of  the  famous  painter  so  that 
he  might  not  make  another  masterpiece  for 
another  ruler. 

Besides  Ushakoff  there  were  a  number  of 
other  great  masters  about  the  same  time,  of 
whom  the  best  known  are  Kuri  Nikitin,  Sila 
Savine,  Mark  Nasaroff,  Stepan  Pavloff,  Ivan 
Ivanoff  and  Filip  Andreanoff.  However, 
Guri  Nikitin,  the  great  master  of  Yaroslav, 
and  his  rival,  Dimitri  Gregorieff,  remain  the 
most  powerful  founders  of  the  Russian  ec- 
clesiastic school  of  art.  Their  numerous  ikons 
and  frescoes  in  the  cathedrals  or  Yaroslav  and 
Uhlich  give  evidence  of  their  genius. 

The  main  tendency  of  the  Russian  ikon- 
painters  is  decorative  rather  than  realistic.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  art  of  painting  as  it  is 
the  art  of  metaphysical  decoration,  that  this 
school  has  emphasized.  For  that  reason  the 
foreign  critics  are  very  much  baffled  by  and 
condemn  the  Russia  ecclesiastic  art  as  the  ex- 
pression of  amateurs.  I  am  amused  at  the 
utterances  of  a  brilliant  English  critic,  Mr. 
Aleister  Crowley,  who  writes: 

"There  is  no  truly  original  feature  in  the 
Russian  church  art  of  frescoes,  which  recall 
Primitives.  It  is  the  superb  barbaric  indif- 
ference to  balance,  which  piles  gold  on  gold. 
Only  the  faces,  hands,  and  feet  in  ikons  are 
left  uncovered ;  the  robes,  carved  in  gold  or 
silver-gilt,  or  woven  in  pearls  and  every  other 
precious  stone,  cover  the  canvas.  These  faces 
and  hands  are  indecipherable ;  would  be  so 
even  in  good  light.  At  first  one  dislikes  the 
gap  in  the  gold.  At  second,  one  gives  up 
criticism  and  adores.  The  whole  overpowers ; 
nothing  else  matters.  One  is  in  the  presence 
of  a  positive  force,  making  a  direct  appeal. 
The  lumber  of  culture  falls  overboard.  Fact, 
elemental  fact,  reaching  beyond  all  canons,  is 


An  ikon  painted  by  Karoslav  in  1694 

with  one  and  upon  one.  .  . .  Here  is  a  fresco 
of  Jonah  with  his  adventures  from  the  cast- 
ing overboard  to  the  preaching  in  Nineveh. 
There  is  St.  Michael,  mighty  and  terrible, 
slaying  the  serpent." 

Mr.  Crowley's  description  is  interesting, 
but  there  is  another  side  to  the  matter :  the 
Russian  ecclesiastic  art  is  arbitrary.  It  is  not 
made  in  any  image  of  man's  mind ;  it  is  the 
creation  of  mind  loosed  from  the  thrall  of 
even  so  elemental  a  yoke  as  mathematics. 
The  Cathedral  of  St.  Basil  is  its  best  illustra- 
tion externally.  There  are  no  two  spires 
alike,  either  in  color,  form  or  juxtaposition, 
in  this  Slavic  architectural  masterpiece  on  a 
Hamletian  theme.  Each  asserts  that  unity  is 
multiplicity  in  unity;  each  is  a  mathematical 
demonstration  of  the  identity  of  being  and 
form.  The  paradox  is  strange.  All  true 
Russian  ecclesiastic  art  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  early  Byzantine  which  has  developed  into 
a  racial  Slav  art.  Out  of  this  the  new  na- 
tionalistic school  has  taken  its  origin  as  we 
can  best  see  illustrated  in  the  spectacular 
(Continued  on  page  154) 


BUST  OF  M.  LOUIS  DELAGE,  BY  MME.  MARIE  APEL 


CT  HIS  impressive  piece  of  sculpture  represents  M.  Louis  Delage, 
^  designer  of  the  well-known  French  car  of  that  name.  A  bronze 
replica  of  this  work  is  shortly  to  be  exhibited  in  Paris.  The  bust 
shown  here  is  on  vieiv  at  the  salons  a" exposition  des  Automobiles 
Delage,  in  New  York. 
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Architecture  and  Words 

Vague  but  High-Sounding  Generalities  Have  Been  the  Rule 


By  MATLACK  PRICE 


ONE  of  the  most  curious  things 
about  architecture  is  that  its  critics, 
in  their  writings,  almost  always 
write  about  something  else,  even  though 
they  go  to  the  extent  of  using  the  word 
■  "architecture"  occasionally  in  their  text. 
There  has  been  written  a  great  deal  about 
columns  and  arches  and  flying  buttresses, 
and  a  good  deal  about  certain  styles  or 
fashions  of  architecture  which  flourished 
at  various  times.  The  first  writings  are 
really  about  certain  architectural  forms 
used  in  building:  the  second  really  about 
certain  architectural  styles  used  in  design- 
ing. Then  there  are  the  writings,  schol- 
arly and  thorough,  which  tell  us  "when" 
certain  architectural  works  were  per- 
formed but  not  "why." 

A  wealth  of  personal  opinion,  loosely 
embracing  "architecture"  (as  a  word 
rather  than  a  reality)  has  been  written, 
over  a  considerable  period  of  years,  by 
greater  and  less  people  than  Mr.  Ruskin, 
and  often  called  criticism. 

The  list  of  architectural  writings  is 
completed  by  the  discourse  on  a  given 
architect's  work — a  type  of  essay  which 
usually  forgets  its  only  excuse  for  exist- 
ence— the  reader.  Such  essays  should  not 
be  written  for  the  purpose  of  causing  you 
to  like  one  architect's  work  better  than 
another's,  but  rather  to  enable  you  to 
choose  for  yourself.  You  had  better  dis- 
like the  work  of  both  architects  and  know  why, 
jjan  to  like  one  without  knowing  why,  or  be- 
cause someone  has  told  you. 

Perhaps  there  are  so  many  kinds  of  essays  on 
architecture,  critical  and  otherwise,  because  ar- 
chitecture seems  to  mean  quite  different  things 
to  different  people — everything,  in  fact,  from 
building  with  steel  and  stone  to  theorizing 
about  a  nebulous  idea  with  words.  One  thing 
alone  which  would  indicate  that  architecture  is 
a  great  living  entity,  and  a  thing  far  greater 
than  any  of  its  parts,  is  the  fact  that  it  has 
survived  all  that  has  been  written  around  it. 
No  effort  to  make  a  single  manifestation  of 
architecture  as  great  as  architecture  itself,  has 
ever  succeeded — except  in  adding  to  the  gen- 
eral critical  confusion  on  the  subject. 

All  criticism,  and  especially  architectural 
criticism,  is  in  need  of  greater  lucidity  and  logic 
in  its  technique.  And  readers  should  be  quick 
to  detect  the  deplorably  usual  type  of  criticism 
that  seeks  to  glorify  its  subject  by  the  partisan- 
politician's  method  of  disparaging  all  else. 

It  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  architectural  writing  has  suffered,  so 
far  as  the  reading  public  is  concerned,  from  the 
fact  that  architectural  writers  know  either  too 
much  or  too  little  about  architecture.  In  the 
first  case,  knowing  too  much,  they  think  too 
little:  in  the  second,  knowing  too  little,  they 
think  too  much. 

By  a  writer  not  in  either  class,  consider  this 
quotation  about  a  bit  of  Gothic  carving:  "I  do 
not  know  whether  the  thing  was  old,  though  it 
was  certainly  knocked  about  and  indeciphera- 
ble, but  at  least  it  was  certainly  in  the  style  and 
tradition  of  the  early  Middle  Ages.  It  seemed 
to  represent  men  lending  themselves  (not  to  say 
twisting  themselves)  to  certain  primary  em- 
^ployments.  Some  seemed  to  be  sailors  tugging 
'at  ropes;  others,  I  think,  were  reaping;  others 
were  energetically  pouring  something  into 
something  else.     This  is  entirelv  characteristic 


Ralph  Adams  Cram 

of  the  pictures  and  carvings  of  the  early  Thir- 
teenth Century,  perhaps  the  most  purely  vig- 
orous time  in  all  history.  The  great  Greeks 
preferred  to  carve  their  gods  and  heroes  doing 
nothing.  Splendid  and  philosophic  as  their 
composure  is,  there  is  always  about  it  something 
that  marks  the  master  of  many  slaves.  But  if 
there  was  one  thing  the  early  mediaevals  liked 
it  was  representing  people  doing  something — 
hunting,  or  hawking,  or  rowing  boats,  or  tread- 
ing grapes,  or  making  shoes,  or  cooking  some- 
thing in  a  pot.  .  .  .  For  this  reason  the  wliole 
effect  of  Greek  and  Gothic  carving  is  different. 
The  figures  in  the  Elgin  marbles,  though  often 
reining  their  steeds  for  an  instant  in  the  air, 
seem  frozen  forever  at  that  perfect  instant.  But 
a  mass  of  mediaeval  carving  seems  actually  a 
sort  of  bustle  or  hubbub  in  stone.     Sometimes 


Royal   Cortissoz 


one  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  groups 
actually  move  and  mix,  and  the  whole 
front  of  a  great  cathedral  has  the  hum  of 
a  huge  hive." 

Personally,  this  kind  of  human  vision 
of  architecture  tells  me  more  than  if  I 
were  to  read  that  "The  nave  was  length- 
ened by  the  Sixth  Bishop  in  1264,  and  un- 
der the  following  Bishop,  in  1295,  the 
south  chapel  was  enlarged  to  connect  with 
the  transept."  An  entire  book  of  this  sort 
of  thing  will  fail  to  tell  us  anything  about 
Gothic  architecture — or  any  other  kind  of 
architecture. 

One  other  quotation  from  the  same 
source  as  the  really  informative  bit  about 
Gothic  architecture.  "Architecture  is  a 
very  good  test  of  the  true  strength  of  a 
society,  for  the  most  valuable  things  in  a 
human  state  are  the  irrevocable  things. 
.  .  .  And  architecture  approaches  nearer 
than  any  other  art  to  being  irrevocable, 
because  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  You 
can  turn  a  picture  with  its  face  to  the 
wall ;  it  would  be  a  nuisance  to  turn  that 
Roman  cathedral  to  the  wall.  You  can 
tear  a  poem  to  pieces:  it  is  only  in  mo- 
ments of  very  sincere  emotion  that  you 
tear  a  town  hall  to  pieces." 

These  two  things  are  from  the  pen  of 
Gilbert  K.  Chesterton.    A  student  of  ar- 
chitecture,   or    a    serious-minded    critic 
would     not — could     not — have    written 
them.     They  bring  architecture  too  close   to 
human,  understandable  things  to  seem  entirely 
proper  to  the  critics  who  deal  in  vague  but  high- 
sounding  generalities. 

Of  the  phrasifiers,  of  all  who  write  under 
the  abiding  delusion,  or  forlorn  hope,  that 
phrases  will  take  the  place  of  ideas,  listen  to 
Geoffry  Scott,  an  English  critic,  almost  unique 
in  his  splendid  lucidity  and  clearness  of  vision: 
"There  may,  at  the  present  time,  be  a  lack  of 
architectural  taste:  there  is,  unfortunately,  no 
lack  of  architectural  opinion.  Architecture,  it 
is  said,  must  be  'expressive  of  its  purpose,'  or 
'expressive  of  its  true  construction,'  or  'express- 
ive of  the  national  life'  (whether  noble  or  oth- 
erwise), or  'expressive  of  a  noble  life'  (whether 
national  or  not),  or  'expressive  of  the  crafts- 
man's temperament,  or  the  owners',  or  the  ar- 
chitect's, or,  on  the  contrary,  'academic'  and 
studiously  indifferent  to  these  factors.  It  must, 
we  are  told,  be  symmetrical,  or  it  must  be  pic- 
turesque— that  is,  above  all  things,  unsymmet- 
rical.  It  must  be  'traditional'  and  'scholarly.' 
That  is,  resembling  what  has  already  been  done 
by  Greek,  Roman,  Mediaeval  or  Georgian  ar- 
chitects, or  it  must  be  at  pains  to  avoid  this  re- 
semblance, or  it  must  strike  some  happy  compro- 
mise between  these  opposites,  and  so  forth,  in- 
definitely." 

In  this  passage  I  think  Mr.  Scott  has  cata- 
logued practically  all  the  types  of  balderdash 
that  pass  currently  as  architectural  criticism. 
How  many  general  readers  have  given  up  the 
idea  of  ever  understanding  architecture,  after 
reading  even  three  or  four  totally  contradic- 
tory theses  on  what  someone  thinks  it  is! 

Pursuing  his  masterful  arraignment,  Mr. 
Scott  says:  "If  these  axioms  were  frankly  un- 
true, they  would  be  easy  to  dismiss ;  if  they  were 
based  on  fully  reasoned  theories,  they  would  be 
easy,  at  any  rate,  to  discuss.  They  are  neither. 
We  have  few  'fully  reasoned'  theories,  and 
these,  it  will  be  seen,  are  flagrantly  at  variance 
(Continued  on  page  174) 
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Christmas  Carols  and  Noels 

The  Earliest  Form  of  Popular  Church  Music 

By  MARY  LORD 


IT  is  written  in  the  annals  of  the  church 
that  in  the  year  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  Telesphorus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  de- 
creed "that  in  the  holy  night  of  the  Nativity 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  should  be  celebrated 
public  church  services,  and  in  them  should  be 
solemnly  sung  the  Angel's  Hymn,  because  also 
the  same  night  He  was  declared  unto  the 
shepherds  by  an  angel,  as  the  truth  itself  doth 
witness."  This  is  the  first  record  of  the  sing- 
ing of  "Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo,"  the  great 
carol  of  the  early  church. 

But  it  is  known  that  the  Greek  church  had 
for  long  devoted  much  attention  to  the  sing- 
ing of  hymns,  not  only  in  the  regular  service, 
but  in  the  special  celebrations  which  the 
church  there,  and  later  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
as  one  country  after  another  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, took  over  from  the  pagan  festivals  of 
the  people.  From  the  beginnings  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  its  music  was  assiduously  culti- 
vated and  written  down.  The  priests,  work- 
ing out  a  more  and  more  elaborate  system  of 
notation,  preserved  in  this  way  an  unbroken 
record  of  the  growth  of  music,  its  variations, 
the  increasing  complication  of  its  expression 
in  the  singing  of  the  several  voices  and  choirs, 
and  eventually  of  the  changes  which  were 
forced  on  the  music  of  the  church  by  the  spirit 
of  the  times  in  the  Thirteenth  Century,  and 
again  in  the  Seventeenth. 

This  music,  however,  was  not  the  music 
of  the  people  and  had  nothing  in  common,  in 
the  early  days,  with  the  folk  music  in  which 


the  simple  feeling,  events  and  history  of  the 
people  were  informally  preserved  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  Of  that  music  there  was 
no  record  kept.  The  science  of  musical  nota- 
tion was  totally  unknown  outside  the  churches 
and  scholastic  groups. 

The  church  music,  unlike  folk  music,  which 
gave  free  expression  to  all  moods,  was  meant 
to  express  but  one  emotion,  that  of  spiritual 
aspiration.  Endlessly  elaborated,  difficult, 
formless  in  melody,  removed  from  the  affairs 
of  life,  it  was  the  speech  of  another  world, 
and  no  more  similar  to  folk  music  than  is 
folk-lore  to  the  work  of  polished  historians. 
From  the  very  first,  however,  there  were  al- 
ways those  who  wished  to  bring  the  spiritual 
and  everyday  life  into  closer  relation.  These 
were  the  precursors  of  Luther  and  his  follow- 
ers. It  was  this  spirit  which  gradually  suc- 
ceeded in  introducing  not  only  the  people's 
festival  songs,  but  even  the  custom  of  deco- 
rating the  doors  of  the  churches  with  boughs 
and  evergreens  ("a  heathen  custom,"  protests 
Gregory  in  the  Fourth  Century),  into  the 
church.  By  the  Ninth  Century  mystery  and 
passion  plays  were  given  in  the  churches  on 
festival  occasions.  And  with  these  as  time 
went  on  appeared  the  carol  almost  as  we 
know  it,  simple,  a  lullaby  sung  at  the  cradle 
which  the  priests  had  placed  in  the  chancel  the 
better  to  present  the  story  of  the  Nativity  to 
the  people,  or  a  recounting  of  the  events  at 
the  birth  of  Christ  by  one  of  the  actor-singers 
to  the  others. 


At  Beauvais,  at  Sens,  and  at  Rouen,  it  was 
the  custom,  as  a  commemoration  of  the  flight 
into  Egypt,  for  a  maiden  with  a  child  in  her 
arms  to  ride  through  the  streets  into  the  ca- 
thedral followed  by  a  crowd  of  people  singing, 
in  a  mixture  of  Latin  and  French,  the  "Prose 
del'Ane": 

"Orientis  partibus 

Adventabit  assinus 

Pulcher  et  fortissimus 

Sarcinus  aptissimus. 

Hez  sire  asnes,  car  chantez 
Belle  bouche  reclignez 
Vous  aurez  du  foin  assez, 
Et  de  l'avoine  a  planter." 

This  mingling  of  Latin  and  French  words 
gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  gradual  mutual 
assimilation  which  went  on  between  the 
church  anthems  and  the  people's  Christmas 
songs.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  preservation 
of  these  Christmas  songs  or  carols  that  they 
were  taken  over  into  use  by  the  church  and 
so  set  down  in  musical  notation,  as  otherwise, 
like  a  great  body  of  the  folk  music,  they  would 
have  been  lost  or  changed  beyond  recogni- 
tion as  time  went  on.  As  it  is,  the  carols  oc- 
cupy a  place  of  their  own,  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  music  of  the  church  and  the  music 
of  the  people;  or,  rather,  the  music  of  the 
people  caught  in  its  primitive  simplicity  and 
emotional  purity  and  translated  into  the  for- 
(Continued  on  page  166) 
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OHEPHERDS,  why  this  jubilee? 
^       Why  your  rapturous  strain  prolong? 
What  the  gladsome  tidings  be 

Which  inspire  your  heavenly  song? 
Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo. 


COME  to  Bethlehem,  and  see 
Him  whose  birth  the  angels  sing, 
Come,  adore  on  bended  knee 

Christ  the  Lord,  the  new-born  King. 
Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo. 
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A  Note  on  American  Literature 

The  American  Novel  Is  Escaping  the   Influence  of  England  and  France 

''*  By  W.  L.GEORGE 


IT  may  seem  venturesome  for  an  English- 
man to  offer  an  opinion  on  American  writ- 
ing. He  cannot  know  very  well  the  lit- 
erature he  criticises,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  has  after  a  few  months'  stay  an  impression 
perhaps  more  vivid  than  the  one  he  could  ob- 
tain if  he  were  a  citizen  of  the  country.  Be- 
sides, I  have  for  a  long  time  been  reading 
American  literature;  the  works  of  Miss  Whar- 
ton, of  Mr.  Robert  Grant,  of  Mr.  Herrick, 
must  be  perused  by  any  one  who  wishes  to 
discover  the  trend  of  modern  literature. 
America  has  a  long  record,  and  today 
possesses  several  noteworthy  figures, 
such  as  Mr.  Hergesheimer,  Mr.  Cabell, 
Mr.  Dreiser,  Miss  Willa  Cather,  Mr. 
Sherwood  Anderson. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  was  in  Amer- 
ica no  group  comprising  writers  such  as 
these,  various  as  they  are,  some  essen- 
tially artistic,  and  some  intellectual. 
American  literature  has  never  been  so 
honest  and  so  virile  as  it  is  today,  and 
so  it  is  interesting  to  ask  oneself  what 
are  the  factors  which  influence  notably 
the  American  novel,  and  to  discover  the 
direction  of  that  form  of  art. 

One  important  point  is  that  the  mod- 
ern American  novel  is  at  last  escaping 
the  influence  of  England  and  of  France. 
In  matters  of  art  one  can  generally  say 
that  influences  are  mostly  evil.  Art  is 
international  in  its  appeal,  but  national 
in  its  origin.  Titian  could  not  have 
ieen  a  Dutchman,  and  I  cannot  imagine 
vJuy  de  Maupassant  being  born  a  Turk. 
Up  to  the  Civil  War  English  influence 
•predominated  in  America,  so  much  so 
that  classical  American  literature  can  be 
described  as  English  literature  written 
in  America.  Then,  in  the  nineties,  came 
the  French  influence,  rather  precious,  as 
it  was  in  England,  where  it  produced 
the  "Yellow  Book."  The  French  influ- 
ence is  still  here:  you  suspect  Zola  be- 
hind Mr.  Anderson,  just  as  you  have  a 
glimpse  of  Boccaccio  behind  Mr.  Cabell. 
But  these  are  only  glimpses.  Miss 
Cather,  Mr.  Dreiser,  Mr.  Floyd  Dell,  these 
are  profoundly  American  people,  moral  and 
resentful  of  morality,  which  contrast  seems  to 
sum  up  something  essential  in  the  American 
mentality.  It  may  easily  be  lost  sight  of  that 
the  literature  of  a  people  reflects  that  people, 
partly  what  it  is,  partly  what  it  would  like 
to  be.  So,  in  considering  American  fiction, 
one  needs  to  ask  oneself:  "What  are  the  lim- 
itations, inherent  in  the  American  character, 
which  most  appear  in  the  novel  of  the  day?" 

Do  not  conclude  that  when  I  say  "limita- 
tions" I  mean  anything  derogatory.  In  every 
country  the  novel  is  subject  to  national  limita- 
tions. In  England  the  novel  tends  to  be  dis- 
cursive, incoherent,  and,  even  today,  sex-shy ; 
just  as  in  France  it  tends  to  be  mathematical 
and  dry,  and  to  stress  the  sex  factor.  Also, 
times  change  so  much  that  today  we  find  Eng- 
lish literature  more  concerned  with  sex  than 
French  literature,  which  now  pursues  intel- 
lectual ideas,  and  even  reveals  a  muddled  mys- 
ticism which  would  make  Voltaire  giggle.  I 
feel  that  in  America  the  main  limitation  of  the 
novel  is  the  moral  preoccupation.  The  evi- 
"  dence  of  this  is  that  Mr.  Cabell  is  in  Amer- 
ica the  only  creative  cynic.  There  are  critical 
cynics,  but  apart  from  Mr.  Cabell  I  know  no 


creative  ones.  Mr.  Hergesheimer  holds  him- 
self aloof  from  the  personal  attitude;  but  I 
imagine  other  leading  novelists,  and  notably 
Mr.  Dreiser,  in  a  continual  state  of  moral  re- 
volt against  morality :  the  atheist  is,  more  than 
the  faithful,  interested  in  the  faith.  The 
true  moralist  is  not  the  man  who  attacks 
current  morals ;  he  is  the  man  who  never 
gives  conventional  morals  any  thought  at  all. 
A  protesting  attitude  against  bourgeois  moral- 
ity affords  it  regrettable  advertisement,  and 
here  I  am  at  one  with  Mr.  Hugh  de  Selincourt, 


W  .  L.  George 

who  will  not  hear  of  representing  characters 
bound  by  evil  ideas,  and  will  represent  only 
characters  who  have  emancipated  themselves 
from  their  thrall. 

This  may  be  a  temporary  condition,  but  it 
amounts  to  an  underlying  state  in  the  Ameri- 
can novel.  Even  now,  in  these  days  of  com- 
parative freedom,  the  American  novelist  seems 
inclined  to  "bear  witness"  for  the  truth.  This 
means  that  he  has  not  yet  to  his  satisfaction 
established  the  truth.  The  limitation  is  there- 
fore imposed  by  his  resentment  against  puri- 
tanic usage  and  law.  Indeed,  these  are  serious 
enough  in  America,  for  they  take  upon  them- 
selves the  guise  of  a  censorship.  I  don't  want 
to  exaggerate ;  I  know  that  the  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Vice  concerns  itself  mainly 
with  the  praiseworthy  task  of  prosecuting 
obscene  picture  post-cards  and  movie-shows, 
and  that  it  attacks  very  few  books.  I  do  not 
pretend  that  a  "moral  terror"  is  raging  in 
America,  but  I  do  suggest  that  here  is  one  of 
the  limitations  of  the  American  novel:  the 
American  novelist  who  writes  frankly  of  life 
as  he  sees  it  is  continually  aware  that  a  chap- 
ter, a  sentence,  may  bring  his  book  before  the 
courts.  This  must  harm  him,  if  only  in  his 
unconscious   realm.      Fear  must  penetrate  his 


mind  as  air  his  lungs.  In  Europe  he  has  not 
this  fear,  or  it  is  a  nominal  risk ;  in  America 
it  is  an  actual  risk.  This  must  lead  to  timidity, 
and   may   lead   to  untruth. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Cabell  will  be  con- 
sciously deflected  by  the  prosecution  of  "Jurgen," 
or  Mr.  Dreiser  by  the  prosecution  of  "The  Gen- 
ius," but  they  can  be  deflected  in  the  obscure, 
unconscious  part  of  their  mind.  As  the 
French  say,  "A  scalded  cat  fears  even  cold 
water" ;  as  for  the  unscalded  cats,  the  other 
novelists,  they  must  face  the  continual  danger, 
either  of  being  prosecuted,  or  of  failing 
to  find  a  publisher  because  the  publisher 
is  afraid  of  being  prosecuted.  That  is 
the  evil  of  all  artistic  censorships.  What 
they  do  is  nothing;  it  is  what  they  might 
do  counts. 

Here  we  must  reserve  a  factor 
which  could  by  degrees  militate  against 
the  puritanic  phobias,  and  by  degrees 
deprive  them  of  part  of  their  hold  upon 
the  public  mind:  I  mean  criticism.  I 
believe  that  a  sound  criticism  is  essen- 
tial to  the  well-being  of  any  form  of  art. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  sincere  artist 
will  go  on  working  when  unrecognized, 
also  when  hooted,  it  is  regrettably  true 
that  even  a  sincere  artist  needs  the  sup- 
port of  intelligent  judgment.  From  the 
mob  of  his  readers  he  cannot  obtain  that. 
They  will  give  him  love,  often  for  the 
wrong  reason ;  they  will  depress  him  by 
giving  equally  indiscriminate  love  to 
writers  he  despises.  They  will  beg  him 
to  give  them  in  his  tenth  novel  the  thing 
he  gave  them  in  his  second :  that  is  to 
say,  they  beg  him  not  to  develop.  Only 
professional  criticism  can  maintain  his 
self-esteem  as  a  man  who  is  doing  some- 
thing serious,  who  is  being  treated  as  a 
creator  more  responsible  than  a  popular 
musical-comedy  actress.  In  that  sense 
America  is  more  fortunate  than  Eng- 
land, though  less  fortunate  than  the  rest 
of  Europe,  where  criticism  has  always 
been  looked  upon  as  an  honorable  pro- 
fession and  comparatively  well-paid. 
America  possesses  a  number  of  critics,  some 
competent,  some  not,  who  honestly  care  for 
literature.  I  could  quote  a  long  list  of  men 
and  women,  some  of  whom  criticise  on  a 
basis  which  I  think  faulty,  but  all  of  whom 
are  keen  and  sincere,  all  worthy  of  a  literary 
man's  respect.  At  their  head  stands  Mr.  H. 
L.  Mencken,  the  most  liberal  in  mind,  the 
most  courageous,  as  well  as  the  most  brilliant. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Mencken  stands  alone  as  the 
sturdiest  prop  of  good  literature  in  this  coun- 
try. But  of  all  them  it  can  be  said  that, 
whether  they  be  gentle  or  sardonic,  they  are 
honestly  trying  to  lay  down  criteria  of  what 
the  good  novel  ought  to  be.  American  criti- 
cism is  on  the  whole  superior  to  English  criti- 
cism because  it  is  less  affected  by  the  cliques. 
America,  like  other  countries,  has  its  literary 
cliques,  but  the  cliques  include  few  tame  crit- 
ics; thus  America  avoids  what  is  so  common 
in  England,  the  damnation  of  a  writer  be- 
cause he  fails  to  admire  the  literary  products 
of  a  certain  publication,  or  of  its  editor. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  in  America 
relaxing  as  well  as  bracing  factors ;  one  of 
them  is  the  magazine  short  story,  whose  level 
is  much  higher  than  its  English  equivalent. 
In  the  English  magazine  the  demand  is  for 
{Continued  on  page  160) 
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FASHIONS  change  in  book- 
publishing  as  they  do  in  dress- 
making— although  not  with  the 
same  swiftness,  fortunately.  Once 
upon  a  time,  that  is  to  say,  nearly  a 
century  ago,  publishers  prepared,  for 
Christmas  and  New  Year's,  volumes 
of  a  kind  now  wholly  unknown. 
These  were  called  Annuals ;  they 
each  contained  a  series  of  steel-en- 
gravings of  the  heroines  of  Byron  or 
Scott  or  Moore — visions  of  imagined 
loveliness  as  alluring  in  those  distant 
days  as  are  now  the  specimens  of 
polychromatic  pulchritude  which 
adorn  the  covers  of  our  periodicals. 
The  letter-press  to  accompany  these 
plates  consisted  of  more  or  less  feeble 
lyrics,  more  or  less  wishy-washy  es- 
says and  more  or  less  amateurish 
tales.  These  Annuals  were  manu- 
factured to  be  given  away ;  and  it  is 
almost  inconceivable  that  a  purchaser 
could  want  to  keep  one  for  himself. 
No  wonder  is  it  that  the  Annuals  soon 
entered  on  a  decline,  to  expire  at  last 
unhonored  and  unsung. 

Then,  after  an  interval,  came  the 
Christmas  books  of  Dickens  and 
of  Thackeray,  the  "Christmas  Carol" 
for  one,  and  the  "Rose  and  the  Ring" 
for  another.  The  best  of  these  Christ- 
mas books  were  written  to  serve  an 
immediate  purpose;  but  they  had  abid- 
ing charm  and  they  have  long  since  taken  a 
permanent  place  in  the  works  of  the  two  great 
rivals.  Although  Dickens  and  Thackeray 
may  have  been  competitors  for  the  favor  of 
the  public,  no  other  writers  seemed  to  have 
had  the  special  gift  which  stories  of  this  type 
demanded;  and  when  they  died,  one  after  an- 
other, more  than  half  a  century  ago,  the 
Christmas  book  died  with  them. 

After  another  interval  these  Christmas 
books  were  followed  by  Christmas  gift-books 
of  another  kind.  Publishers  picked  out  a 
standard  tale  or  a  standard  poem  and  en- 
gaged either  one  artist  or  a  galaxy  of  them  to 
prepare  illustrations  for  it.  "Marmion"  and 
the  "Lady  of  the  Lake"  were  thus  embel- 
lished nearly  half  a  century  ago  by  the  most 
accomplished  of  American  illustrators  of  the 
time.  Sometimes  the  adornment  was  con- 
fided to  a  single  draftsman;  and  I  can  now 
recall  with  pleasure  the  succession  of  vigor- 
ous drawings  Howard  Pyle  prepared  forty 
years  ago  for  Thackeray's  bold  and  resonant 
"Chronicle  of  the  Dream."  When  the  pub- 
lishers had  exhausted  the  list  of  poems  and 
tales  that  lent  themselves  most  appropriately 
to  this  lavish  illustration,  the  purchasers  of 
Christmas  presents  were  no  longer  attracted  : 
and  again  the  fashion  changed — and  changed 
for  the  better.  Our  publishers  today  rarely 
prepare  any  volumes  specifically  for  the  holi- 
day season,  contenting  themselves  with  bring- 
ing out  in  the  fall  as  many  as  possible  of  their 
most  important  books.  So  it  is  that  today, 
when  we  are  looking  for  Christmas  gifts  for 
our  friends  and  our  families,  we  have  a  wide 
choice  from  among  works  of  substantial 
merit.  And  in  this  twentieth  year  of  the 
Twentieth  Century,  it  so  happens  that  most 
of  the  more  noteworthy  books  are  of  Amer- 
ican authorship,  even  if  they  now  and  again 
deal  with  foreign  themes. 


Bust  of  Roosevelt,  by  James  Earle  Fraser 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  seven  books 
I  am  selecting  for  consideration  are  absolutely 
the  best  books  of  the  season ;  but  I  think  that 
they  are  each  and  all  good  books,  having  quali- 
ties so  outstanding  as  to  demand  inclusion  in 
any  list  of  the  dozen  leading  books  of  the  sea- 
son— if  any  literary  judge  can  be  found 
temerarious  enough  to  venture  on  an  unap- 
pealable decision.  One  is  a  collection  of  let- 
ters, which  is  in  fact  if  not  in  form  an  auto- 
biography. Two  are  autobiographies ;  and  as 
Longfellow  once  wrote  in  his  journal,  "Au- 
tobiography is  what  biography  ought  to  be." 
One  is  a  volume  of  reminiscences,  which  is 
almost  an  autobiography;  another  is  a  study 
of  the  stage;  two  are  novels;  and  all  of  them 
are   interesting,    each    in    its   own    way. 

The  most  interesting  of  them  all,  to  my 
mind,  and  the  most  likely  to  endure,  is  "Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  and  His  Time:  Shown  in  His 
Own    Letters,"    by    Joseph    Bucklin    Bishop 


A  typical  portrait  of  Roosevelt 


(New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Two  volumes.  With  illustrations) 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  an  inde- 
fatigable correspondent  and  he  was 
a  master  letter-writer.  He  had  the 
gift  of  writing  as  frankly  and  as 
freely  as  he  talked — and  only  his  in- 
timates know  how  frank  and  free  he 
was  in  his  conversation.  He  corre- 
sponded with  these  intimates  as  spon- 
taneously as  he  conversed  with  them ; 
and  his  letters  have  the  sincerity  and 
the  directness  of  his  talk,  the  felicity 
of  phrase  and  the  humorous  sparkle. 
He  had  the  most  varied  career  of  any 
American,  more  varied  even  than 
Franklin's.  He  had  met  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  kings  and  cowboys, 
politicians  and  prize-fighters,  men  of 
letters  and  men  of  science;  and  he 
took  stock  of  them  and  sized  them  up. 
He  loved  history  and  natural  history; 
he  studied  nature  and  human  nature; 
he  was  an  omnivorous  reader  and  a 
multifarious  writer.  He  put  his  full 
force  in  all  that  he  did ;  and  these 
letters  pulse  with  his  personality  and 
tingle  with  his  individuality. 

Mr.  Bishop  is  the  most  discreet 
and  judicious  of  editors;  he  keeps 
himself  in  the  background ;  he  lets 
Theodore  Roosevelt  paint  his  own 
portrait.  The  two  volumes  have  a 
special  appeal  to  the  readers  of  this 
magazine,  because  they  reveal  Roosevelt  a^,i 
truly  civilized  man,  with  a  keen  understanding 
of  the  significance  of  the  pictorial  and  plastic 
arts.  We  see  him  sitting  to  Sargent  and  to  Mac- 
Monnies ;  we  follow  with  sympathy  his  effort 
to  improve  the  coinage  of  the  United  States 
by  aid  of  the  genius  of  Saint  Gaudens;  we  find 
the  record  of  his  admiration  for  the  many- 
sidedness  of  Frank  Millet.  It  was  due  to 
Roosevelt  that  the  White  House  was  restored 
to  its  simple  beauty,  under  the  direction  of 
McKim,  and  that  its  much-needed  office  build- 
ing was  so  placed  and  so  designed  as  to  en- 
hance the  dignity  of  the  president's  house. 

Not  unworthy  to  companion  Roosevelt's 
epistolary  autobiography — for  that  is  what  this 
selection  from  his  correspondence  amounts  to 
— are  two  actual  autobiographies  of  two 
Americans,  unlike  in  many  ways,  but  alike  in 
that  they  were  both  born  in  Europe,  both 
came  to  this  country  in  boyhood,  both  were 
poor  and  without  education,  both  grew  in 
stature  with  the  years  and  made  their  way 
in  the  world,  and  both  became  almost  as 
American  as  Roosevelt  himself.  These  two 
books  are  the  "Autobiography  of  Andrew 
Carnegie"  (Boston  and  New  York:  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  Co.)  and  the  "Americanization  of 
Edward  Bok"  (New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons). 

William  Black  (a  now  forgotten  British 
novelist)  once  called  Andrew  Carnegie  "the 
Star-Spangled  Scotsman" ;  and  it  seems  to  be 
easier  for  a  Scotsman  to  become  star-spangled 
than  for  a  man  of  any  other  nativity.  Car- 
negie was  a  canny  Scot,  who  was  not  so  un- 
like a  clever  and  cautious  Yankee.  He  was 
proud  of  what  he  had  accomplished,  but  he 
was  never  purse-proud.  He  bestowed  at  leas^ 
as  much  care  on  the  proper  disposition  of  his 
immense  fortune  as  he  had  given  to  its  ac- 
quisition.    He  was  the  only  man  I  ever  met 
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who  impressed  me  as  really  want- 
ing to  give,  if  only  he  could  be 
convinced  that  the  gift  was  ad- 
visable. He  lived  largely  as  be- 
came his  means,  but  there  was  no 
lavish  luxury  in  his  house  in  New 
York  or  in  Skibo  Castle.  After 
the  dinner  he  gave  to  Sir  Sidney 
Lee,  to  which  he  invited  a  score 
of  local  literary  men,  we  went 
into  the  picture  gallery ;  and  a 
fellow-writer  remarked  to  me 
that  he  supposed  the  paintings 
were  priceless.  Now,  priceless 
was  just  what  those  pictures 
were  not ;  they  may  have  been 
above  the  average  of  modern  art, 
but  there  was  only  one  of  them 
which  could  have  cost  a  large 
sum  of  money.  That  was  Rae- 
burn's  "Robert  Burns,"  and  it 
was  there  not  because  it  was  a 
portrait  by  Raeburn  but  because 
it  was  a  portrait  of  Burns ;  and 
I  was  told  later  that  it  was  only 
a  copy,  made  because  the  orig- 
inal could  not  be  purchased.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  Carnegie  left 
these  recollections  in  a  rather 
fragmentary  condition,  and  that 
they  have  been  edited  by  Profes- 
sor John  C.  Van  Dyke  tactfully 
and  sympathetically. 

In    this    account    of    his    own 
achievements  Carnegie  reveals  his 
little  vanities,  no  doubt ;  but  for 
all    that    he    is    modest.      He    is 
forthright,   but   he   is   not   boast- 
ful.    What  he  has  here  written 
about  himself  is  the  record  of  an 
almost   unexampled   achievement, 
for  it  tells  how  a  telegraph  mes- 
senger-boy became  the  founder  of 
the  largest  business  organization  in  the  world 
and  how,  when  as  a  mature  man  he  had  at- 
tained wealth,  he  turned  from  money-making 
to    public    service    and    to    private    friendship 
with  men  of  letters,   Matthew  Arnold,  John 
Morley  and  James  Bryce.     It  was  not  because 
he  was  a  rich  man  .that  these  men  were  drawn 
to  him;  rather  was  it  in  spite  of  this.     It  was 
because  he   was   a   man  of    great    aspirations, 
who  preached  the  Gospel  of  Wealth— and  who 
practised  what  he  preached. 

Mr.  Edward  Bok  also  tells  a  straightfor- 
ward story  of  a  young  man's  rise  in  life  in  this 
land  of  opportunity.  He  records  with  proper 
pride  the  friends  he  made,  and  they  were 
friends  worth  making — Beecher  and  Roose- 
velt and  Kipling.  He  narrates  the  steps  by 
which   he   rose    from   stenographer   to   editor, 
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From  "Shakespeare  from  Betterton  to  Irving,"  by  George  C.  D.  Odell 
Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 

and  the  stages  by  which  he  increased  the  cir- 
culation of  the  publication  he  edited  from 
four  hundred  thousand  to  two  million  copies 
a  month.  He  sets  forth  the  efforts  he  made 
— and  made  successfully — to  improve  the 
architecture  of  the  humbler  American  homes, 
to  better  the  taste  of  their  furnishings  and 
decorations,  and  to  make  the  countryside  in 
which  these  houses  stood  more  beautiful  as 
well  as  more  orderly.  He  chronicles  as 
frankly  the  two  or  three  of  his  editorial  cam- 
paigns which  failed  to  accomplish  what  he  had 
hoped.  He  sets  down  with  the  same  un- 
assuming simplicity  the  misadventures  which 
befell  him  and  the  jokes  of  which  he  was  the 
victim.  And  the  tale  as  he  tells  it  was  worth 
telling,  wherefore  it  is  well  worth  reading. 
Less    ample    and,    in    fact,    more    fragmen- 


tary, is  the  volume  of  remin- 
iscences, "Crowding  Memo- 
ries," by  Mrs.  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich  (Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.).  Her 
memories  begin  with  her  girl- 
hood here  in  New  York,  when 
she  was  admitted  to  the  friend- 
ship of  Edwin  Booth  and  of  the 
young  wife  to  whom  he  was  pas- 
sionately devoted.  There  are 
pleasant  portrayals  of  literary 
New  York  in  the  years  of  the 
Civil  War,  to  be  followed  by 
more  intimate  and  more  elabo- 
rate pictures  of  literary  Boston 
after  she  was  married  to  a  fellow 
New  Yorker,  who  was  immedi- 
ately transplanted  to  Massachu- 
setts Bay.  She  gives  us  delight- 
ful glimpses  of  Bret  Harte  and 
Mark  Twain — especially  amus- 
ing is  her  account  of  her  first 
meeting  with  the  author  of 
"Huckleberry  Finn."  Perhaps, 
however,  this  account  is  sur- 
passed by  her  description  of  a 
visit  from  Mrs.  Stowe,  when  the 
authoress  of  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin"  arrived  so  warm,  so 
weary  and  so  thirsty  that  she 
took  too  much  of  the  cool  claret- 
cup  which  her  hostess  had  art- 
fully compounded,  with  the  re- 
sult the  room  reeled  around  her 
and  she  had  to  lie  down  to  "sleep 
it  off." 

There    is    a    sense    in    which 
"Shakespeare   from    Betterton   to 
Irving,"  by  George  C.  D.  Odell 
(New  York:  Charles   Scribner's 
Sons),    is   also   biography,    for   it 
(contains      the      life-histories      of 
every  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays  as  they  were 
successfully  acted  in   London  theatres  in   the 
course  of   two  centuries  and   a  half.      These 
two  sumptuous  volumes  are  a  monument  of 
protracted  research  in  all  sorts  of  places;  but 
they  are  the  result  of  the  hard  writing  which 
makes  easy  reading.     They  abound  in  curious 
anecdote ;   and   they  are   constantly   enlivened 
by  the  playfully  humorous  comment  of  the  au- 
thor.     They   inform    us  about   many   strange 
modifications  of  Shakespeare's  text,  due  to  the 
misguided  zeal  of  adapters.   They  tell  us  about 
the  managers  who  produced  the  plays,  about 
the  great  actors  who  undertook  the  great  char- 
acters, about  the  theatres  in  which  they  were 
performed,  about  the  scenic  adornment  which 
they   received   in   the   different  centuries,   and 
(Continued  on  page  146) 
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FASHIONS  change  in  book- 
publishing  as  they  do  in  dress- 
making— although  not  with  the 
same  swiftness,  fortunately.  Once 
upon  a  time,  that  is  to  say,  nearly  a 
century  ago,  publishers  prepared,  for 
Christmas  and  New  Year's,  volumes 
of  a  kind  now  wholly  unknown. 
These  were  called  Annuals ;  they 
each  contained  a  series  of  steel-en- 
gravings of  the  heroines  of  Byron  or 
Scott  or  Moore — visions  of  imagined 
loveliness  as  alluring  in  those  distant 
days  as  are  now  the  specimens  of 
polychromatic  pulchritude  which 
adorn  the  covers  of  our  periodicals. 
The  letter-press  to  accompany  these 
plates  consisted  of  more  or  less  feeble 
lyrics,  more  or  less  wishy-wTashy  es- 
says and  more  or  less  amateurish 
tales.  These  Annuals  were  manu- 
factured to  be  given  away ;  and  it  is 
almost  inconceivable  that  a  purchaser 
could  want  to  keep  one  for  himself. 
No  wonder  is  it  that  the  Annuals  soon 
entered  on  a  decline,  to  expire  at  last 
unhonored  and  unsung. 

Then,  after  an  interval,  came  the 
Christmas  books  of  Dickens  and 
of  Thackeray,  the  "Christmas  Carol" 
for  one,  and  the  "Rose  and  the  Ring" 
for  another.  The  best  of  these  Christ- 
mas books  were  written  to  serve  an 
immediate  purpose ;  but  they  had  abid- 
ing charm  and  they  have  long  since  taken  a 
permanent  place  in  the  works  of  the  two  great 
rivals.  Although  Dickens  and  Thackeray 
may  have  been  competitors  for  the  favor  of 
the  public,  no  other  writers  seemed  to  have 
had  the  special  gift  which  stories  of  this  type 
demanded ;  and  when  they  died,  one  after  an- 
other, more  than  half  a  century  ago,  the 
Christmas  book  died  with  them. 

After  another  interval  these  Christmas 
books  were  followed  by  Christmas  gift-books 
of  another  kind.  Publishers  picked  out  a 
standard  tale  or  a  standard  poem  and  en- 
gaged either  one  artist  or  a  galaxy  of  them  to 
prepare  illustrations  for  it.  "Marmion"  and 
the  "Lady  of  the  Lake"  were  thus  embel- 
lished nearly  half  a  century  ago  by  the  most 
accomplished  of  American  illustrators  of  the 
time.  Sometimes  the  adornment  was  con- 
fided to  a  single  draftsman ;  and  I  can  now 
recall  with  pleasure  the  succession  of  vigor- 
ous drawings  Howard  Pyle  prepared  forty 
years  ago  for  Thackeray's  bold  and  resonant 
"Chronicle  of  the  Dream."  When  the  pub- 
lishers had  exhausted  the  list  of  poems  and 
tales  that  lent  themselves  most  appropriately 
to  this  lavish  illustration,  the  purchasers  of 
Christmas  presents  were  no  longer  attracted : 
and  again  the  fashion  changed — and  changed 
for  the  better.  Our  publishers  today  rarely 
prepare  any  volumes  specifically  for  the  holi- 
day season,  contenting  themselves  with  bring- 
ing out  in  the  fall  as  many  as  possible  of  their 
most  important  books.  So  it  is  that  today, 
when  we  are  looking  for  Christmas  gifts  for 
our  friends  and  our  families,  we  have  a  wide 
choice  from  among  works  of  substantial 
merit.  And  in  this  twentieth  year  of  the 
Twentieth  Century,  it  so  happens  that  most 
of  the  more  noteworthy  books  are  of  Amer- 
ican authorship,  even  if  they  now  and  again 
deal  with  foreign  themes. 
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I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  seven  books 
I  am  selecting  for  consideration  are  absolutely 
the  best  books  of  the  season;  but  I  think  that 
they  are  each  and  all  good  books,  having  quali- 
ties so  outstanding  as  to  demand  inclusion  in 
any  list  of  the  dozen  leading  books  of  the  sea- 
son— if  any  literary  judge  can  be  found 
temerarious  enough  to  venture  on  an  unap- 
pealable decision.  One  is  a  collection  of  let- 
ters, which  is  in  fact  if  not  in  form  an  auto- 
biography. Two  are  autobiographies;  and  as 
Longfellow  once  wrote  in  his  journal,  "Au- 
tobiography is  what  biography  ought  to  be." 
One  is  a  volume  of  reminiscences,  which  is 
almost  an  autobiography ;  another  is  a  study 
of  the  stage;  two  are  novels;  and  all  of  them 
are   interesting,    each    in    its   own    way. 

The  most  interesting  of  them  all,  to  my 
mind,  and  the  most  likely  to  endure,  is  "Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  and  His  Time:  Shown  in  His 
Own    Letters,"    by    Joseph    Bucklin    Bishop 


A  typical  portrait  of  Roosevelt 


(New  York.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Two  volumes.  With  illustrations). 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  an  inde- 
fatigable correspondent  and  he  was 
a  master  letter-writer.  He  had  the 
gift  of  writing  as  frankly  and  as 
freely  as  he  talked — and  only  his  in- 
timates know  how  frank  and  free  he 
was  in  his  conversation.  He  corre- 
sponded with  these  intimates  as  spon- 
taneously as  he  conversed  with  them; 
and  his  letters  have  the  sincerity  and 
the  directness  of  his  talk,  the  felicity 
of  phrase  and  the  humorous  sparkle. 
He  had  the  most  varied  career  of  any 
American,  more  varied  even  than 
Franklin's.  He  had  met  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  kings  and  cowboys, 
politicians  and  prize-fighters,  men  of 
letters  and  men  of  science ;  and  he 
took  stock  of  them  and  sized  them  up. 
He  loved  history  and  natural  history; 
he  studied  nature  and  human  nature; 
he  was  an  omnivorous  reader  and  a 
multifarious  writer.  He  put  his  full 
force  in  all  that  he  did ;  and  these 
letters  pulse  with  his  personality  and 
tingle  with  his  individuality. 

Mr.  Bishop  is  the  most  discreet 
and  judicious  of  editors;  he  keeps 
himself  in  the  background ;  he  lets 
Theodore  Roosevelt  paint  his  own 
portrait.  The  two  volumes  have  a 
special  appeal  to  the  readers  of  this 
magazine,  because  they  reveal  Roosevelt  a^i 
truly  civilized  man,  with  a  keen  understanding 
of  the  significance  of  the  pictorial  and  plastic 
arts.  We  see  him  sitting  to  Sargent  and  to  Mac- 
Monnies ;  we  follow  with  sympathy  his  effort 
to  improve  the  coinage  of  the  United  States 
by  aid  of  the  genius  of  Saint  Gaudens;  we  find 
the  record  of  his  admiration  for  the  many- 
sidedness  of  Frank  Millet.  It  was  due  to 
Roosevelt  that  the  White  House  was  restored 
to  its  simple  beauty,  under  the  direction  of 
McKim,  and  that  its  much-needed  office  build- 
ing was  so  placed  and  so  designed  as  to  en- 
hance the  dignity  of  the  president's  house. 

Not  unworthy  to  companion  Roosevelt's 
epistolary  autobiography — for  that  is  what  this 
selection  from  his  correspondence  amounts  to 
— are  two  actual  autobiographies  of  two 
Americans,  unlike  in  many  ways,  but  alike  in 
that  they  were  both  born  in  Europe,  both 
came  to  this  country  in  boyhood,  both  were 
poor  and  without  education,  both  grew  in 
stature  with  the  years  and  made  their  way 
in  the  world,  and  both  became  almost  as 
American  as  Roosevelt  himself.  These  two 
books  are  the  "Autobiography  of  Andrew 
Carnegie"  (Boston  and  New  York:  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  Co.)  and  the  "Americanization  of 
Edward  Bok"  (New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons). 

William  Black  (a  now  forgotten  British 
novelist)  once  called  Andrew  Carnegie  "the 
Star-Spangled  Scotsman" ;  and  it  seems  to  be 
easier  for  a  Scotsman  to  become  star-spangled 
than  for  a  man  of  any  other  nativity.  Car- 
negie was  a  canny  Scot,  who  was  not  so  un- 
like a  clever  and  cautious  Yankee.  He  was 
proud  of  what  he  had  accomplished,  but  he 
was  never  purse-proud.  He  bestowed  at  leas^" 
as  much  care  on  the  proper  disposition  of  his 
immense  fortune  as  he  had  given  to  its  ac- 
quisition.    He  was  the  only  man  I  ever  met 
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who  impressed  me  as  really  want- 
ing to  give,  if  only  he  could  be 
convinced  that  the  gift  was  ad- 
visable. He  lived  largely  as  be- 
came his  means,  but  there  was  no 
lavish  luxury  in  his  house  in  New 
York  or  in  Skibo  Castle.  After 
the  dinner  he  gave  to  Sir  Sidney 
Lee,  to  which  he  invited  a  score 
of  local  literary  men,  we  went 
into  the  picture  gallery ;  and  a 
fellow-writer  remarked  to  me 
that  he  supposed  the  paintings 
were  priceless.  Now,  priceless 
was  just  what  those  pictures 
were  not ;  they  may  have  been 
above  the  average  of  modern  art, 
but  there  was  only  one  of  them 
which  could  have  cost  a  large 
sum  of  money.  That  was  Rae- 
burn's  "Robert  Burns,"  and  it 
was  there  not  because  it  was  a 
portrait  by  Raeburn  but  because 
it  was  a  portrait  of  Burns;  and 
I  was  told  later  that  it  was  only 
a  copy,  made  because  the  orig- 
inal could  not  be  purchased.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  Carnegie  left 
these  recollections  in  a  rather 
fragmentary  condition,  and  that 
they  have  been  edited  by  Profes- 
sor John  C.  Van  Dyke  tactfully 
and  sympathetically. 

In  this  account  of  his  own 
achievements  Carnegie  reveals  his 
little  vanities,  no  doubt ;  but  for 
all  that  he  is  modest.  He  is 
forthright,  but  he  is  not  boast- 
ful. What  he  has  here  written 
about  himself  is  the  record  of  an 
almost  unexampled  achievement, 
for  it  tells  how  a  telegraph  mes- 
senger-boy became  the  founder  of 
j  the  largest  business  organization  in  the  world 
and  how,  when  as  a  mature  man  he  had  at- 
tained wealth,  he  turned  from  money-making 

"  to  public  service  and  to  private  friendship 
with  men  of  letters,  Matthew  Arnold,  John 
Morley  and  James  Bryce.  It  was  not  because 
he  was  a  rich  man  that  these  men  were  drawn 

■  to  him;  rather  was  it  in  spite  of  this.  It  was 
because  he  was  a  man  of  great  aspirations, 
who  preached  the  Gospel  of  Wealth- — and  who 
practised  what  he  preached. 

Mr.  Edward  Bok  also  tells  a  straightfor- 
ward story  of  a  young  man's  rise  in  life  in  this 
land  of  opportunity.  He  records  with  proper 
pride  the  friends  he  made,  and  they  were 
friends  worth  making — Beecher  and  Roose- 
velt and  Kipling.  He  narrates  the  steps  by 
which   he   rose   from   stenographer   to   editor. 
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From  "Shakespeare  from  Betterton  to  Irving,"  by  George  C.  D.  Odell. 
Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 

and  the  stages  by  which  he  increased  the  cir- 
culation of  the  publication  he  edited  from 
four  hundred  thousand  to  two  million  copies 
a  month.  He  sets  forth  the  efforts  he  made 
— and  made  successfully — to  improve  the 
architecture  of  the  humbler  American  homes, 
to  better  the  taste  of  their  furnishings  and 
decorations,  and  to  make  the  countryside  in 
which  these  houses  stood  more  beautiful  as 
well  as  more  orderly.  He  chronicles  as 
frankly  the  two  or  three  of  his  editorial  cam- 
paigns which  failed  to  accomplish  what  he  had 
hoped.  He  sets  down  with  the  same  un- 
assuming simplicity  the  misadventures  which 
befell  him  and  the  jokes  of  which  he  was  the 
victim.  And  the  tale  as  he  tells  it  was  worth 
telling,  wherefore  it  is  well  worth  reading. 
Less    ample    and,    in    fact,    more    fragmen- 
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tary,  is  the  volume  of  remin- 
iscences, "Crowding  Memo- 
ries," by  Mrs.  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich  (Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.).  Her 
memories  begin  with  her  girl- 
hood here  in  New  York,  when 
she  was  admitted  to  the  friend- 
ship of  Edwin  Booth  and  of  the 
young  wife  to  whom  he  was  pas- 
sionately devoted.  There  are 
pleasant  portrayals  of  literary 
New  York  in  the  years  of  the 
Civil  War,  to  be  followed  by 
more  intimate  and  more  elabo- 
rate pictures  of  literary  Boston 
after  she  was  married  to  a  fellow 
New  Yorker,  who  was  immedi- 
ately transplanted  to  Massachu- 
setts Bay.  She  gives  us  delight- 
ful glimpses  of  Bret  Harte  and 
Mark  Twain — especially  amus- 
ing is  her  account  of  her  first 
meeting  with  the  author  of 
"Huckleberry  Finn."  Perhaps, 
however,  this  account  is  sur- 
passed by  her  description  of  a 
visit  from  Mrs.  Stowe,  when  the 
authoress  of  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin"  arrived  so  warm,  so 
weary  and  so  thirsty  that  she 
took  too  much  of  the  cool  claret- 
cup  which  her  hostess  had  art- 
fully compounded,  with  the  re- 
sult the  room  reeled  around  her 
and  she  had  to  lie  down  to  "sleep 
it  off." 

There    is    a    sense  "in    which 
"Shakespeare   from    Betterton   to 
Irving,"  by  George  C.  D.  Odell 
i(New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons),   is   also   biography,    for   it 
contains      the      life-histories      of 
every  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays  as  they  were 
successfully   acted  in   London  theatres  in   the 
course  of   two  centuries  and   a  half.      These 
two  sumptuous  volumes  are  a  monument  of 
protracted  research  in  all  sorts  of  places;  but 
they  are  the  result  of  the  hard  writing  which 
makes  easy  reading.     They  abound  in  curious 
anecdote ;   and   they  are   constantly   enlivened 
by  the  playfully  humorous  comment  of  the  au- 
thor.     They   inform    us  about  many   strange 
modifications  of  Shakespeare's  text,  due  to  the 
misguided  zeal  of  adapters.   They  tell  us  about 
the  managers  who  produced  the  plays,  about 
the  great  actors  who  undertook  the  great  char- 
acters, about  the  theatres  in  which  they  were 
performed,  about  the  scenic  adornment  which 
they   received   in   the   different  centuries,   and 
(Continued  on  page  146) 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Old  New  York,  by  Barry  Faulkner,  in  Washington  Irving  High  School 

Architectural  Impressions 

By  AYMAR  EMBURY,  II 
Editor  Department  of  Architecture 

Mural  Decorations  in  Private  Houses 


WHY  it  is  that  Americans  fight  so  shy 
of  painted  decorations  on  the  walls  of 
their  houses  I  do  not  know.  From 
the  present  vogue  of  painted  furniture  and  of 
color  in  profusion  in  all  sorts  of  articles  of 
domestic  use,  one  would  expect  that  the  walls 
of  the  houses  would  also  be  painted  in  colors 
and  patterns,  that  we  call  decorative  or  mural 
painting.  This  is  not  the  case,  although  from 
the  earliest  times  mural  paintings  on  the  walls 
of  the  living  rooms  of  houses  has  been  an  ex- 
tremely common  method  of  treatment.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  point  out  that  probably  all 
the  rooms  of  every  Roman  or  Greek  house  of 
any  importance  whatever  were  painted  in 
decorative  panels,  sometimes  showing  only  a 
repetition  of  conventional  designs,  but  more 
often  landscapes  or  figure  pieces.  Likewise  in 
the  Middle  Ages  all  important  rooms  were 
commonly  treated  with  decorations  painted  flat 
on  the  plaster  or  even  on  the  stone.  While  of 
these  in  most  cases  traces  only  remain,  these 
traces  are  so  numerous  and  so  widely  distrib- 
uted in  various  parts  of  Europe  that  we  can 
almost  safely  assume  that  all  great  houses  had 
some  at  least  of  their  rooms  decorated  with 
paintings.  This  custom  did  not  come  to  an 
end  with  the  Renaissance,  although  during  the 
period  of  the  Renaissance  it  was  more  common 
to  decorate  walls  with  pictures  painted  on  can- 
vas and  applied  to  the  walls  than  it  was  to 
paint  on  the  walls  direct;  but  in  Italy  and 
France,  and  to  a  somewhat  less  extent  in  Eng- 
land the  painted  wall  was  so  common  as  to  be 
almost  as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  a 
wooden  floor. 

In  this  country  we  have  made  compara- 
tively little  use  of  the  talent  of  our  painters, 
even  in  our  great  buildings,  and  in  our  private 
houses  the  mural  decoration  is  so  unusual  as 
almost  to  be  a  curiosity.  It  is  hard  to  explain 
the  reason  for  this  at  the  present  time,  although 
one  can  readily  understand  that  in  Colonial 
times,  especially  in  New  England,  mural  paint- 
ing was  impossible:  first  because  it  was  to  some 
extent  held  to  be  in  violation  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments to  make  images  of  any  kind;  and, 


second,  because  there  were  neither  trained 
painters  nor  any  inducement  offered  for  latent 
talent  to  develop.  In  consequence  the  art  of 
the  Colonial  period  developed  along  lines  of 
architectural  form  only ;  the  sculptural  decora- 
tion was  confined  to  conventionalized  patterns, 
while  painted  decoration,  even  such  decora- 
tion as  could  be  done  by  the  house  painter  in 
contradistinction  to  the  "art  artist,"  was  ex- 
ceedingly uncommon ;  this  tradition  seems  to 
have  persisted  to  the  present  day. 


Romance,  by  Arthur  Crisp 

It  is  not  the  question  of  expense  which  has 
deterred  the  American  public  from  using  paint- 
ing as  decoration,  for  very  many  of  our  wealth- 
ier men  have  been  willing  to  pay  painters  far 
more  for  easel  pictures  than  the  same  painters 
would  have  been  willing  to  accept  for  mural 
decorations,  and  in  the  houses  of  our  richest 
people  the  wall  decorations  of  stone  or  marble, 
or  wall  hangings  of  velvet  or  silk,  very  fre- 
quently cost  more  than  would  painted  canvases 
by  competent  artists.  I  have  frequently  tried 
to  induce  my  clients  to  include  in  their  houses 
painted  overmantels,  friezes,  or  the  like,  and 
generally  with  little  success,  although  the  same 
clients  are  perfectly  willing  to  spend  a  thou- 


sand or  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  a  carved 
marble  mantel  which  is  by  no  means  as  hand- 
some or  as  valuable  as  a  painted  overmantel  of 
the  same  cost.  The  objections  seem  to  be  of 
two  kinds ;  very  many  people  say  that  they  are 
afraid  of  getting  tired  of  a  mural  painting,  to 
which  I  reply,  "In  that  case,  take  it  away,  geC. 
rid  of  it.  That's  what  you'd  do  if  you  got 
tired  of  your  mantelpiece  or  of  your  curtains"; 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  piece  of  house 
decoration,  because  it  is  painted  by  an  artist, 
should  be  treated  with  greater  respect  than  any 
other  piece  of  furniture,  unless  its  intrinsic 
value  is  such  that  it  is  worth  taking  off  and 
selling.  Of  course,  it  is  useless  to  argue  that 
if  the  painting  is  appropriate  to  the  room  and 
not  aggressive,  they  will  get  used  to  it  just 
as  they  do  to  any  other  piece  of  color  around 
their  houses  and  forget  its  existence  as  it  forms 
a  pleasant  background  to  their  lives.  The  other 
objection,  which  is  very  frequently  raised,  is 
that  the  client  has  some  particular  color  scheme 
in  mind  which  may  not  harmonize  with  the  pic- 
ture. The  answer  to  this  is  that  the  mural 
decoration  should  conform  to  the  general  color 
scheme ;  the  picture  is  painted  to  order  for  a 
specific  place  and  there  is  every  reason  why  it 
should  fit  the  requirements  of  the  person  who 
orders  it  and  of  the  place  in  which  it  is  to  be 
put.  The  average  artist  is  a  sensible  sort  of 
person,  common  belief  to  the  negative  notwith- 
standing, and  understands  much  better  than  do 
most  people  that  a  mural  painting  is  a  quite 
different  sort  of  thing  from  an  easel  picture, 
although  I  have  never  found  any  two  artists 
who  agree  as  to  what  sort  of  painting  is  appro- 
priate to  mural  work. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  digress  for  a 
moment,  I  would  like  to  express  my  personal 
opinion  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  good 
mural  decoration,  since  there  is  no  artist  here 
present  to  contradict  me.  In  the  first  place, 
the  artists  and  architects  are  in  very  general 
agreement  that  a  mural  decoration  should  be 
a  decoration  and  not  a  focal  point.  In  other  ? 
words,  the  decoration  should  fall  into  the  gene- 
ral scheme  of  the  room  as  a  subordinate  feature 
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rather   than    to   leave    one 
with  the    feeling    that    the 
room  has  been  built  around 
the  picture  or  pictures.   One 
should    feel    that    he    could 
stand  a  piece  of  furniture  in 
ront  of  a  mural  decoration 
without     committing     sac- 
rilege.    Now  where  the  ar- 
chitect and  the  artist  differ 
is   largely   in   their  concep- 
tions of  what  sort  of  paint- 
ing meets  this  requirement. 
Artists  on  the  whole  are  apt 
to     classify     pictures     into 
three    types  —  the    mural 
decoration,  the  easel  picture, 
and  the  illustration — and  to 
regard  these  types  as  being 
impossible    to     interchange. 
They  say,  perhaps  not  in  so 
many    words,     but    practi- 
cally, that  any  picture  that 
tells  a  story  is  an  illustra- 
tion and  of  lower  rank  than 
an  easel   picture,   and   very 
many  artists  will  say  that  no 
picture  which  tells  a  story 
can  possibly  be  used  as  a  wall  decoration.  Like- 
wise very  many  artists  assert  that  every  mural 
decoration    should  be    in    flat    colors    without 
modeling  other   than    absolutely   necessary   to 
indicate  the  forms  of  heads,  etc.,  and  that  any 
picture  which  does  not    fulfill    these    require- 
ments tends  to  open  up  a  "hole  in  the  wall," 
so  that  an  appearance  of  instability  is  intro- 
duced.    Personally  I  have  never  seen  a  picture 
so  ably  painted  that  one  could  possibly  forget 
that  it  was  a  flat  surface ;  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  any  variety  of  technique  exclu- 
sively suited  to  wall  decoration.    In  mediaeval 
times    the    decorations    were    very    commonly 
pictures  which  told  stories,  Biblical 
-jcenes  representing  commonly  known 
incidents,  battle  pictures  in  which  the 
owner  often  played  some  prominent 
-part,  and  scenes  from  the  daily  life  of 
the  period.    Today  the  mural  painter 
seems  to  think  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
press an  abstract  idea  only,  such  as 
,  "Truth,"  "The  Muses,"  "Art,"  or 
"Literature,"  the  "Saints"  and  the 
"Devils,"  or  pictures  of  a  generally 
negative  character.     The  architect, 
on  the  contrary,  is  not  as  a  rule  very 
greatly  concerned  with  the  subject 
matter  of  the  picture.     Mr.  Harry 
Ogden,  so  well  known  as  an  illus- 
trator    of    Colonial     subjects,     has 
painted    a    number    of    overmantels 
representing  scenes  or  incidents  from 
the  Revolutionary  War,  which,  be- 
cause of  their  color  and  topic,  sug- 
gest themselves  as  extremely  desir- 
able for  use  in    rooms   of    Colonial 
character ;  and  the  fact  that  they  tell  An 

stories  is  not,  to  me,  of  very  much 
importance.  It  seems  rather  that  the  pattern 
of  color  and  the  scale  of  the  figures  are  such  that 
they  are  admirably  suited  to  decorating  cer- 
tain types  of  rooms,  although  the  subjects  are 
preeminently  illustrative.  I  think  perhaps  the 
very  great  success  as  wall  decorations  of  the 
pictures  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes  has  blinded 
our  aitists  to  the  possibilities  that  lie  in  other 
types  of  decoration.  I  have  heard,  for  ex- 
ample, that  Abbey's  pictures  of  the  "Holy 
Grail"  in  the  Boston  Public  Library  are  very 
generally  severely  condemned,  not  as  pictures, 
but  because  they  interrupt  or  disturb  the  archi- 
tectural feeling  of  the  room.  I  do  not,  how- 
*  ever,  hear  many  architects  express  this  feel- 
ing; most  of  them  believing  that  the  walls 
are  plainly  felt  behind  the  pictures,  although 
most  architects  also  feel  that  lighting  the  pic- 
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tures  artificially  has  detracted  to  some  extent 
from  their  architecturally  decorative  quality. 
However,  there  is  one  point  where  the 
artists  think  more  strongly  than  even  the  archi- 
tects, and  that  is  that  there  should  be  more 
mural  decoration  used.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  any  work  that  most  artists  like  as  well 
as  the  decoration  of  big  spaces,  because  every 
artist  has  the  feeling,  at  least  in  some  degree, 
that  the  easel  picture,  however  beautiful,  lacks 
a  purpose ;  its  existence  is  justified  because  of 
the  pleasure  that  it  gives  perhaps,  but  there  is 
no  real  reason  for  the  creation  of  it  in  par- 
ticular instead  of  some  other  picture  of  a  dif- 


interior  showing  an  interesting  use  of  mural  paintings 

ferent  size  and  shape  and  equally  beautiful.  I 
think  also  the  artist  likes  the  fight  that  he 
generally  has  to  produce  a  composition  and  a 
color  scheme  which  will  fit  into  a  specific 
place  and  which  will  still  be  satisfactory  to 
himself,  just  as  the  architect  rarely  designs  an 
ideal  house  because  there  is  no  fun  in  solving  a 
problem  which  does  not  bristle  with  difficul- 
ties; and  most  artists  will  put  better  work  and 
more  work  into  a  mural  than  they  will  into 
an  easel  picture,  for  which  they  get  twice  the 
money. 

In  France  decorative  painting  in  private 
houses  is  still  employed  to  an  extent  which 
here  seems  incredible.  The  architect  includes 
in  his  design  space  for  painting  and  expects 
that  the  otherwise  monotonous  features  of  a 
room  will  be  relieved  by  painted  decoration. 


In   England  certain  of  the 
most  notable  of  the  country 
house  architects,  as,  for  ex- 
ample,    Mr.     Baillie-Scott, 
Mr.  Voysey,  Mr.  Prentice 
and    Mr.     Hugh     Wilson, 
habitually    include    decora- 
tive painting  in  the  sketches 
they  show  their  clients,  and 
even    indicate    the    general 
type,    size    of    figures    and 
color  scheme,  although  I  do 
not  suppose  that  they  ever 
expect    to   carry    these   out 
themselves,   any  more  than 
they    expect    to    personally 
cut   and    put   together    the 
woodwork  which  they  show 
on     their     drawings;     and 
much  of  the  charm  of  their 
interiors    is    unquestionably 
due  to  the  very  delightful 
use  of    color    both    in    the 
mural  decorations  and  that 
introduced  into  walls    and 
woodwork     to     recall     the 
color  scheme.     I  think  the 
feeling   in   this   country    is 
that  mural  decoration  is  too  grand,  too  mag- 
nificent for  the  average  private  house,  but  these 
houses  of   the   English  of   today  are  far   less 
grandiose  than  the  type  of  interior  which  we 
regard  as  suitable  for  houses  of  corresponding 
size  and  quality  in  this  country.     I  believe  that 
the  expense  to  which  we  very  frequently  go 
for  marble,  for  carved  woodwork,  and  even 
for  house  painter  painting,  would  amaze  the 
English  architect,   although   I   do  not  believe 
that  the  prices  that  our  painters  demand  for 
decoration    would   seem   to    him   immoderate. 
Yet  our  American  architects  very  rarely    in- 
clude in  their  designs  or  in  their  estimates  of 
cost,     mural     decoration,     although 
they  very  frequently  feel  the  need  of 
color  to  warm  and  soften  the  rigid 
architectural  lines  and  that  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  they  not  infrequently 
induce  clients  to  purchase  old  por- 
traits of  persons  entirely  unrelated 
to  the  owner  and  hang  them  on  the 
walls  to    introduce    color    notes,    a 
thing  which   is  entirely  permissible 
and  yet  seems  in  a  way  to  beg  the 
question.      If   color    is   an   essential 
to  design,  I  for  one  do  not  see  why 
old  pictures  which  approximate  the 
color  note  should  be  purchased  and 
hung  up  on  the  wall  when  special 
decorations  can  be  included  in    the 
scheme. 

I  cannot  believe  either  that  people 
would  on  the  whole  be  as  opposed 
to  decorative  work  when  it  is  exe- 
cuted as  they  feel  they  would  before 
the  work  is  done.  I  have  heard  a 
story,  which  is  very  likely  not  true, 
that  when  McKim,  Mead  and  White 
proposed  to  use  decorative  painting  in  the 
Boston  Public  Library  as  a  wall  treatment 
instead  of  covering  the  walls  with  marble 
wainscot,  the  committee  was  opposed  to  it, 
until  they  heard  that  the  great  Puvis  de  Cha- 
vannes himself  might  be  induced  to  do  the 
stair  hall.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  work  of 
Puvis  de  Chavannes  is  by  no  means  his  best, 
and  is  far  less  interesting,  at  least  to  the  pub- 
lic, than  the  work  of  Abbey  ar.d  Sargent.  Of 
course  the  objection  to  decorative  work  in  this 
case  was  that  it  was  not  sufficiently  substantial 
and  durable  for  a  public  building;  while  the 
objection  for  domestic  work  appears  to  be  that 
it  is  too  substantial  and  durable. 

As  to  the  particular  places  in  the  average 
house  for  which  decorative  work  is  especially 
suited,  I  may  say  that  those  which  first  suggest 
(Continued  on  page  164) 
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Fireplace    in    main    dining-hall,    the    oldest    room    in 
the  house 


Crompton's  room,  containing  writing  chair,  and  showing 
character  of  structural  beams 


"Hall-i'-th'-Wood" 

A  Lancastrian  "Cluny" 

By  M.  D.  C.  CRAWFORD 


THERE  was  once  an  architect  who  set 
so  high  a  value  upon  his  originality 
that  he  refused  either  to  visit  Europe 
or  to  employ  any  other  method  that  might 
endanger  this  valuable  faculty.  Taste,  usage 
and  tradition  were,  to  him,  secondary  to  nov- 
elty, oddity  and  the  charm  of  the  unexpected. 
He  made  an  immense  fortune  and  achieved 
a  great  if  transient  fame.  To  him  and  to 
his  influence  we  owe  the  shingled  Moor- 
ish turrett;  the  jig  saw  renaissance;  the 
wooden  Doric  and  the  plaster  Corin- 
thian. Nor  was  it  necessary  for  the  pros- 
pective house  owner  to  satisfy  himself 
with  a  single  style — when  the  spirit 
moved,  all  types  could  be  combined  in 
a  single  domicile.  Never  in  the  history 
of  art  or  neurotics  were  there  such  com- 
posites fashioned  to  shelter  mankind 
from  the  elements,  if  not  from  the  ridi- 
cule of  future  decades. 

I  recall  with  peculiar  bitterness  a 
cast-iron  deer  perpetually  gazing  at  a 
Japanese  pergoda  through  a  colonnade  of 
Egyptian  columns.  The  relationship  al- 
ways mystified  and  still  puzzles  me.  I 
seek  vainly  for  the  basic  idea,  and  it 
cast  over  my  otherwise  happy  youth  a 
shadow  of  gloom. 

Thus  vaguely  I  hope  to  convey  the 
idea  that  it  is  possible  to  be  different 
without  being  original — to  be  even  orig- 
inal without  being  in  taste.  As  an  example, 
outside  of  the  realm  of  art,  a  naturalist,  freed 
from  the  critical  judgment  of  his  associates, 
might  postulate  a  monster  with  the  body  of  a 
hog,  the  head  of  a  buffalo,  the  legs  of  a  gi- 
raffe and  the  tail  of  a  peacock  or  a  jack-rabbit. 
Nature's  simpler  organic  forms,  the  result  of 
survival,  the  result  of  the  reaction  from  en- 
vironment, would  be  very  ordinary  by  com- 
parison. 

I  do  not  intend  to  imply  that  art  is  a  static 
frame  of  mind,  but  that  it  has  an  organic  as 
opposed  to  a  synthetic  growth.  The  art  of 
each  age  that  is  enduring  and  satisfying  is  the 
modified  tradition  of  a  previous  age,  plus  a 
small  increment  of  individuality  and  new  crea- 


tion. The  artist  combines  all  of  these  forces 
in  relation  to  his  material  limitations,  to  the 
usage  of  the  object,  and,  according  to  his  own 
interpretations,  in  a  greater  or  a  lesser  accord 
with  spiritual  and  aesthetic  impulses. 

It  is  possible  to  err  through  too  great  an 
emphasis  on  tradition.  It  is  possible  to  err 
through  too  great  a  reverence  for  originality. 
But  the  errors  in  tradition  are  less  likely  to 


Hall-i'-th'-Wood,    showing    upper    leaded    windows 

offend  that  governing  sense  we  loosely  classify 
as  "taste." 

If  we  compare  the  building  of  the  last 
twenty  years  in  America  and  in  Europe,  the 
comparison  will  be  surely  in  favor  of  the  new 
world.  There  has  been  a  return  to  structural 
tradition — a  rather  fine  relation  between 
usage  and  ornament  in  our  skyscrapers,  fac- 
tory buildings,  apartment  houses,  and  in  some 
of  our  smaller  country  homes.  But  whatever 
faults  were  in  English  decorative  arts,  espe- 
cially in  architecture,  during  the  last  genera- 
tion, are  in  the  processes  of  correction.  For 
England  turns,  on  a  sure  axis,  from 
the  unreality  of  the  perhaps  unjustly  named 
"Victorian  Age"  and   returns  to  the  models 


of  an  unbelievably  lovely  older  England. 
In  the  careful  preservation  and  resotration 
of  her  old  models  she  is  applying  the  normal, 
rational  rules  of  research  to  the  problems  of 
art.  And  here  begins  the  story  I  started  to 
write : 

In  Bolton  City,  England,  there  is  an  old 
manor  house  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  known 
in  the  pleasant  colloquialism  of  Lancashire 
as  "Hall-i'-th'-Wood,"  or  "Hall  in  the 
Woods,"  to  use  the  more  formal  name 
given  to  it  by  its  first  unknown  builder 
in  the  year  of  grace  1483.  This  build- 
ing is  composite  in  type,  having  two  later 
additions — the  last  one  in  1648.  But  it 
is  the  older  portion  in  the  white  and 
black,  or  "wattel  and  daub"' type,  that 
architecturally  and  historically  is  the 
most  interesting. 

Hall-i'-th'-Wood  has  been  converted 
into  a  memorial  museum  in  honor  of 
Samuel  Crompton,  the  brilliant  and 
tragic  inventor  of  the  spinning  mule. 
This  great  machine  was  invented  in 
1779.  It  transplanted  the  cotton  indus- 
try from  India  to  England,  and  ulti- 
mately gave  to  the  world  the  mechan- 
ical control  over  the  spinning  of  fibres. 
Today  this  first  machine  is  quite  prop- 
erly treasured  in  the  British  Museum. 
In  Hall-i'-th'-Wood,  indeed,  there  are 
few  direct  personal  mementoes  of 
Crompton.  A  violin  that  he  made  with  his 
own  hands,  a  writing-chair,  a  cop  of  yarn 
that  he  spun  on  his  first  mule,  and  a  portrait 
of  the  great  inventor  exhaust  the  list. 

With  singularly  happy  taste  this  memorial 
has  been  used  to  illustrate  the  decorative  arts 
of  England  between  the  dates  of  1483,  when 
the  Hall  was  first  built,  and  the  last  addi- 
tion in  1648.  Bolton  owes  this  museum  to  the 
generosity  of  Lord  Leverholm  and  to  the  in- 
spired scholarship  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Midgley,  the 
curator.  It  is  not  too  great  praise  to  refer 
to  this  Lancastrian  museum  as  a  "little 
Cluny."  It  is  rare,  even  in  private  collec- 
tions, to  see  such  a  thoughtful  selection  and 
tasteful    arrangement    of    materials.      It    has 
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none  of  the  coldness  and  formality  of  the  aver- 
age museum,  but  has  been  arranged  as  nearly 
as  possible  like  a  gracious  private  home.  The 
visitor  is  never  conscious  of  any  restriction 
other  than  his  own  sense  of  propriety.  There 
are  few  glass  cases,  and  no  "Do  not  touch" 
signs. 

{When  Crompton,  as  a  boy  of  five  years  old, 
fst  came  to  live  in  Hall-i'-th'-Wood  it  had 
been  converted  from  a  manor  of  gracious  hos- 
pitality into  a  tenement  for  modest  folks.  The 
room  in  which  he  lived  and  worked,  and  in 
which  he  actually  constructed  his  first  mule, 
is  on  the  second  floor  in  the  wing  of  the  build- 
ing and  still  has  the  leaded  glass  windows 
through  which  the  spies  looked  while  he  was 
at  work  on  his  invention. 

In  it  is  an  old  fireplace,  simple  and  fine  in 
workmanship,  with  a  gentle  arch,  and  above, 
in  the  plaster  wall,  a  coat-of-arms.  In  this 
room  the  structure  of  the  house  may  be  seen 
to  advantage.  The  oak  beams  were  often 
used  in  the  original  form  they  had  been  taken 
from  the  tree,  and  this  has  given  to  the  in- 
terior walls  of  the  room  an  interesting  struc- 
tural charm. 

A  chair,  with  a  writing  board  fastened  to 
the  arm,  Crompton  invented  and  fashioned 
with  his  own  hands.  The  only  other  mate- 
rials in  this  room  are  pictures  related  to 
Crompton's  life,  either  portraits  of  the  great 
inventor  or  members  of  his  family. 

In  the  main  dining  hall,  in  the  oldest  portion 
of  the  building,  there  is  a  large  fireplace  con- 
structed of  carefully  dressed  granite,  with  a 
fine  sweep  of  arch.  There  is  an  almost  Nor- 
man simplicity  in  its  construction,  and  the  fire- 
irons  are  in  perfect  keeping.  The  basket-shaped 
receptacles  on  the  top  of  the  andirons  used 
to  contain  the  posset  cup  of  mulled  wine  that 
was  generally  offered  to  the  guests  upon  re- 
tiring. There  is  no  tradition  of  its  ever  being 
refused.  Two  spits  are  attached  to  these  irons 
— one  for  smaller  roasts  and  fowls,  and  one  for 
th*  great  barons  of  beef.  The  smaller  spit  was 
nrrned  by  a  clock-work  device  fastened  to  the 
arch  of  the  fireplace,  and  on  the  right-hand 
side  there  is  a  bellows  that  was  worked  by  a 
propeller  fan.  In  these  'devices  are  plainly 
shown  the  beginnings  of  a  mechanical  spirit 
that  was  later  to  develop  into  a  great  inven- 
tive period. 

In  a  newer  wing  of  the  building  there  is  a 
graceful  formal  Jacobean  hearth.  The  wains- 
cotting,  of  beautiful  golden  mellow  oak,  and 
the  modeled  ceiling,  were  taken  from  an  old 
manor  recently  torn  down  in  Bolton,  but  the 
fireplace  and  the  fireirons  belong  in  this  old 
house  itself.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  and- 
irons have  a  fleur-de-lis  on  the  top,  and  this 
may  suggest  that  the  graceful  French  arts 
were  already  powerfully  influencing  social  life 
in  England. 

In  this  room  there  are  carved  chests  and 
tables  and  interesting  chairs,   and   many   fine 


Scold's  chair  for  dipping,  gingerbread  forms  and  candle  moulds 


portraits.  A  Bible  box,  the  date  of  17 12 
carved  in  it,  is  among  the  most  interesting 
relics. 

An  old  kitchen  fireplace,  with  simple  prac- 
tical forms  of  spits  that  can  be  raised  or  low- 
ered by  notches  in  the  iron,  and  an  interest- 
ing old  three-legged  pot  for  heating  water 
over  the  coals,  represents  a  type  of  hearth  that 
might  with  great  ease  and  propriety  be  in- 
corporated in  a  modern  country  home.  The 
material  of  this  fireplace  is  very  much  like 
caen  stone,  and  whether  it  was  local  or  was 
imported  from  Normandy  I  cannot  say.  On 
the  walls  of  this  room  hang  some  of  the  sim- 
pler wooden  implements  of  husbandry  of  the 
last  centuries.  One  of  the  rarest  of  all  cot- 
tage antiques  is  the  old  closet 
chair  made  to  contain  hams  and 
bacon. 

Photography  in  an  English 
April  is  a  matter  of  luck  and 
science,  patience  and  good 
lenses.  All  but  the  good  lenses 
were  absent  in  the  photo  of  the 
second  kitchen  hearth.  Perhaps 
they  were  exhausted  in  the  pre- 
vious efforts  to  contend  with  the 
driving  Lancashire  rain  and  fog. 
However,  enough  of  this  fire- 
place can  be  seen  to  prove  that 
the  Englishmen  of  that  period 
put  comfort  among  the  cardinal 
virtues. 

The  one  inhospitable  note  is 
the  blunderbus  that  hangs  upon 
the  mantel.  Perhaps  Dick  Tur- 
pin  may  have  once  defied  its 
dubious  terrors.  As  an  orna- 
ment I  admire  it,  but  I  should  have  a  feeling 
of  approaching  awe  for  the  courage  of  the  man 
who  would  fire  such  a  device. 

The  crane  is  so  balanced  as  to  carry  both  a 
large  and  a  small  kettle  at  the  same  time, 
and  attached  to  the  mantel  is  a  very  rare 
type  of  spit  used  to  spin  a  leg  of  mutton  or 
ham.  In  those  days  the  local  blacksmith  was 
unquestionably  a  superior  craftsman,  as  is  at- 
tested by  the  fire  screen  in  the  form  of  a  glo- 
rified Lancastrian  rose.  And  on  the  mantel 
itself  among  other  ornaments,  are  the  por- 
celain dogs,  without  which  no  Bolton  home  is 
complete. 

Within  recent  years,  before  political  jus- 
tice was  accorded  to  the  ladies,  statesmen  may 
have  sighed  for  the  more  direct  methods  of 
other  days.  The  scold's  chair,  as  an  answer 
to  the  feminine  unanswerable,  must  have  been 
more  than  an  appealing  reminiscence.  It  is 
of  solid,  substantial  oak,  with  tough  iron  bars 
and  a  ring  whereby  to  suspend  it  and  its  con- 
tents above  the  crystal  silence  of  the  pond.  It 
was  evidently  built  for  usage;  if  its  propor- 
tions and  strength  are  any  indication,  for  rather 
constant  usage.  There  is  little  truth,  perhaps, 
in  some  of  the  vague  traditions  handed  down 
to  us,  that  this  particular  chair 
was  an  object  of  secret  local 
worship.  The  world  is  tradi- 
tionally ungrateful  to  its  humble 
means  of  comfort. 

On  the  walls  above  this  chair 
is  a  strip  of  carved  wood  used 
as  moulds  for  the  gingerbread 
and  cakes  of  our  ancestors,  and 
near  the  doorway  is  an  old 
candle  mould.  The  lintel  of  the 
doorway,  carved  from  a  single 
beam  into  a  simple  arch,  adds 
an  interest  to  the  room  out  of 
proportion  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  device. 

Just  a  word  about  the  struc- 
tural qualities  of  the  "white  and 
black"  type  of  house.  Here  is 
an  example  in  which  structure 


has  been  elaborated  into  ornament.  This  con- 
struction is  midway  between  the  mud  and 
branch  huts  of  the  early  Britons  and  modern 
steel  and  concrete.  In  this  statement  there  is 
nothing  startling  when  it  is  recalled  that  the 
Greek  temple  and  the  mediaeval  cathedral  owe 
at  least  a  portion  of  their  charm  to  earlier 
wooden  types.  The  frames  of  these  old  houses 
were  of  upright  cross  and  transverse  beams  of 
oak  mortised  together  and  solidly  pinned.  They 
were  built  just  as  the  steel  constructions  of 
our  buildings  today,  and  then  through  the  main 
beams  holes  were  bored  and  in  them  green 
twigs  inserted,  forming  a  fitting  basis  for  the 
stucco  of  clay  and  chopped  straw.  The  tough- 
ness of  this  material  is  remarkable.     Not  only 


Jacobean  hearth,  with  oak  wainscotting 

walls  but  floors  were  often  made  from  it.  The 
green  twigs  were  sufficiently  elastic  for. resist- 
ance to  pressure,  and  the  straw  not  only  in- 
creased the  adhesion  of  the  clay,  but  to  a 
certain  extent  formed  tubular  cavities  that  re- 
sisted moisture — a  most  desirable  quality  in 
English  building. 

In  restoring  this  ancient  manor  the  archi- 
tects, fortunately,  did  not  have  to  contend  with 
any  dubious  modifications  and  improvements. 
For  over  two  centuries  it  had  been  the  tene- 
ment of  poor  folk,  and  little  if  any  changes  had 
been  made.  The  sturdy  framework  resisted 
stoutly  the  action  of  the  weather,  turning  the 
plaster  to  a  rich,  pinkish-cream  color,  and  the 
oak  beams  to  a  glossy  black. 

The  noble  forests  of  oak  from  which  it  took 
its  name  are  gone.  Below  it  in  the  moist  val- 
leys, dear  to  the  spinner's  heart,  cluster  the 
myriad  chimneys  of  smoky,  industrial  Bolton 
— centre  of  the  fine-cotton  industry,  the  city 
conjured  into  world  prominence  by  the  genius 
of  a  man  who  once  lived  in  this  old,  old  house. 
Yet  even  today  it  is  remote — a  thing  apart, 
with  a  spirit  all  its  own.  To  reach  it  you  pass 
down  a  cobbled,  hedged  lane,  by  cottages  only 
less  ancient  than  the  manor  itself.  It  is  like 
passing  from  the  familiar  England  of  today 
to  the  England  of  a  simpler,  kindlier  time. 
Happy  are  the  people  with  such  memories! 

And  yet  of  all  the  memories  that  brood  about 
it,  the  latest  seems  to  me  the  finest  in  texture. 
For  but  a  decade  since  there  were  old  men 
living  in  Bolton  who  as  boys  remembered  a 
white-haired,  feeble,  old  man  with  a  gentle 
smile,  and  for  all  his  shabby  clothes  an  un- 
definable  nobility,  who  used  to  visit  the  old 
gardens  and  wander  through  the  ancient 
rooms.  He  was  a  privileged  character,  coming 
and  going  as  he  pleased — for  it  was  Samuel 
Crompton.  About  him  were  men  who  had 
deceived  and  robbed  him,  and  gathered  the 
material  fruits  of  his  genius.  But  he,  wiser 
with  the  years,  ripened  in  the  sorrow  that  could 
not  embitter,  visited  again  the  scenes  of  his 
great  triumph,  and  tasted  the  sweets  of  the 
success  that  men  might  not  deny  him. 
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The  New  Museum 

Its  Relation  to  Our  Industrial  Art  Problem 


By   W.    FRANK   PURDY,    Editor  Department  of  Industrial  Art 


YESTERDAY,  the  American  Art  Mu- 
seum was,  to  the  many,  almost  purely 
an  institute  of  intellectual  pastime — a 
building  or  gallery  that  sheltered  and  pre- 
served exhibits  of  a  bygone  genius  and  skill, 
largely  of  value  as  a  record  of  past  achieve- 
ment, assembled  and  arranged  to  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  the  present.  To  the  few  who 
could  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  its 
treasures,  it  has,  of  course,  always  been  edu- 
cational in  character,  although  in  a  more  or 
less  passive  sense.  It  received  more  than  it 
gave.  Its  use  was  reserved,  primarily  for 
special  occasions.  It  was  not  in  any  sense  an 
instrument  of  every-day  use.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  luxury. 

Today,  this  same  museum  is 
fast  becoming  an  active  force  in 
public  service — whether  the  need 
is  education,  recreation,  or  busi- 
ness— aiming  to  teach  our  citi- 
zens the  art  of  better  living,  and 
keener  enjoyment  in  life,  by  as- 
suming as  its  active  duty  the 
raising  of  our  standards  of 
aesthetic  taste.  The  art  museums 
of  the  country  no  longer  merely 
carefully  preserve  in  locked  glass 
cases,  as  has  been  the  custom,  the 
treasures  of  a  dead  past ;  they  are 
making  these  treasures  "rise  up 
and  speak,"  making  them  unlock 
the  door  to  a  greater  future  for 
America,  and — what  is  still  more 
significant — opening  their  own 
doors  to  present  enterprise  of  all 
industries  in  which  artistic  design 
is  in  any  way  a  dominant  element. 

In  other  words,  the  art  museum  has  recog- 
nized the  present  great  need  in  America  of  a 
national  school  of  industrial  design,  and  has 
offered  itself  as  a  definite  aid  in  the  solution 
of  our  industrial  art  problem.  It  has  openly 
allied  itself  with  the  industries  of  the  coun- 
try by  encouraging  the  use  of  its  possessions 
as  sources  of  inspiration  for  better  design  in 
current  commercial  products — clothing,  tex- 
tiles, jewelry,  house-furnishings,  potteries, 
hardware,  leather  goods,  etc. — and  by  offer- 
ing its  rooms  as  exhibition  space  to  the  trade 
to  show  results.  It  is  even  going  so  far,  in 
cases,  as  to  adapt  its  collections  to  the  par- 
ticular industries  of  a  locality.  It  is  at  the 
same  time,  through  lectures,  gallery  talks,  and 
the  service  of  special  instructors,  making  itself 
felt  as  a  practical  school  of  art  and  design 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  with  service  to 
children  particularly  stressed.  It  has  thus  be- 
come the  needed  link  between  our  art  schools 
and  art  industries — the  creation  and  applica- 
tion of  design — on  the  one  hand,  and  the  peo- 
ple— the  consumers  of  design — on  the  other. 

As  Mr.  Richard  Bach,  Associate  in  Indus- 
trial Arts  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  says 
in  his  clear  and  emphatic  manner:  "The  art 
museum  today  is  a  museum  militant.  It 
searches  out  its  quarry,  diversifies  its  activi- 
ties to  meet  demands  of  many  types  of  peo- 
ple, and  constantly  seeks  new  avenues  leading 
to  yet  other  fields  where  the  gospel  of  art 
may  do  its  missionary  service.  The  avenues 
are  as  many  as  there  are  distinct  kinds  of  in- 
terest in  the  public  mind  generally,  and  as 
many  again  as  there  are  distinct  kinds  of 
energy  and  activity  which  require  the  aid  or 
inspiration,   the  satisfaction  or  sustenance  of- 


fered by  design.  As  the  collection  of  books  of 
not  many  years  ago  has  become  the  working 
public  library  as  we  know  it  now,  so  the  col- 
lection of  rare  objects  of  art  is  gradually  as- 
suming its  proper  place  in  public  estimation 
as  an  influential  educational  agency.  It  is  our 
privilege  to  predict  that  within  twenty  years 
our  present  slogan  of  'make  the  galleries 
work'  will  have  taken  its  place  among  the 
foregone  conclusions  of  museum  thinking. 
.  .  .  In  the  industrial  arts  and  in  the 
branches  of  thought  which  guide  or  control 
them,  which  serve  or  contribute  to  them,  there 
is  fertile  virgin  soil  for  the  art  museum,  offer- 


heart  of  the  youngest  visitor.  Lectures  in  the 
museums  by  leading  manufacturers,  and  the 
showing  of  industrial  process  films  are  among 
other  features  which  demonstrate  so  clearly 
that  art  and  our  great  industrial  machinery, 
art  and  every-day  living,  cannot  be  separated. 
Again,  to  quote  from  Mr.  Bach :  "We  ven- 
ture to  say  that  the  industrial  art  museum 
will  be  a  logical  feature  in  the  life  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  future,  that  such  museums  will  re- 
ceive consideration  at  the  same  time  or  even 
sooner  than  fine  arts  museums  in  municipali- 
ties which  are  primarily  industrial  centers, 
that  the  use  of  the  museum  as  a  laboratory, 
as  an  adjunct  of  the  factory  and 
work-room,  and  as  a  resource 
for  the  designing-room,  will  be 
as  logical  as  are  the  present  ac- 
cepted functions  of  our  great  fine 
arts  museums." 

Yesterday,  pleasure  galleries ; 
today,  great  art  schools,  great 
sources  of  art  inspiration,  great 
mediums  of  art  interpretation 
and  art  understanding,  great 
guides  to  higher  art  standards — 
the  great  leaven  that  will  raise 
our  standards  of   aesthetic   taste! 

Museums  and  the  Art  Trades 

By  RICHARD  F.  BACH 

Associate  in  Industrial  Arts,  Metropolitan 

Museum  of  Art 
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ing  direct  as  well  as  subtle  lines  of  art  influ- 
ence by  which,  properly  used,  museums  may 
bind  themselves  forever  to  the  most  intimate 
feelings  of  the  people,  reaching  them  through 
their  home  furnishings,  their  utensils,  their  ob- 
jects of  personal  adornment,  their  clothing." 
A  brief  survey  of  museum  history  covering 
the  past  six  or  eight  years  will  produce  abun- 
dant evidence  that  this  active  alliance  of  the 
art  museums  with  the  industries  of  the  coun- 
try, their  going  into  business — as  it  has  been 
expressed — while  an  apparently  radical  step 
at  first,  has  resulted  in  greater  and  finer  mu- 
seums and  not  in  contaminated  museums,  as 
was  feared  by  some.  Only  a  year  or  two  be- 
fore the  war  an  admirable  and  intensely  inter- 
esting exhibit  of  applied  art  from  Europe  was 
denied  admission  to  one  of  our  greatest  art 
museums  on  the  grounds  that  it  could  not 
risk  such  close  contact  with  commerce.  To- 
day this  same  museum  is,  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  section  of  industrial  arts  in  the 
educational  department — with  specially  ap- 
pointed trustees — not  only  one  of  the  leaders 
in  art  service  to  our  industries,  but  it  is  jeal- 
ous of  its  title,  "the  work-bench  of  Amer- 
ican taste,"  and  its  annual  exhibitions  of  work 
by  manufacturers  and  designers  are  among  its 
most  carefully  organized  and  diligently  ex- 
ploited features.  This  is  only  one  instance 
of  art  and  commerce  working  side  by  side  in 
harmony  and  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Another 
worthy  instance  is  the  establishment  of  chil- 
dren's art  centers — either  as  separate  small 
museums,  or  as  departments  of  larger  mu- 
seums— where  beauty  in  both  the  fine  and  in 
the  practical  sense  is  made  so  real  and  so  en- 
ticing that  a  love  for  it — the  seed  of  future 
appreciation,  desire,  demand — is  created  in  the 


VEN  in  this  day  there  are 
many  who  feel  an  instin^ 
tive  revulsion  at  the  coupling  ot 
words:  art  trades.  And  there  are  yet  far 
too  many  who  have  not  learned  that  the  chief 
reason  for  the  price  commanded  by  the  prod- 
ucts of  scores  of  trades  is  art.  Labor  and 
metal  must  be  welded  by  art  (i.e.,  design) 
to  produce  an  attractive  lamp.  Lace  curtain 
or  silk  weaving  looms,  wall  paper  or  cretonne 
printing  machinery  must  be  guided  by  this 
same  aesthetic  principle  to  produce  fabrics  that 
will  persuade  us  to  purchase.  The  raw  mate- 
rials alone  will  not  command  the  price,  but 
when  they  have  been  transformed  by  the  in- 
fusion of  this  creative  elixir  their  market 
value  may  be  enhanced  from  four  to  forty 
fold.  This  is  the  work  of  the  complex  art 
trades  of  today,  representing  several  hundred 
different  approaches  to  the  same  result,  the  fin- 
ished article  of  industrial  art  design  for  use 
in  our  homes  or  on  our  persons,  made  in  a 
factory,  however  small,  and  sold  across  a 
dealer's  counter.  Many  of  these  art  trades 
are  not  known  to  the  purchaser  of  the  object 
in  the  end,  they  being  but  steps  in  the  process 
of  manufacture.  These  all  are  agencies  for 
the  introduction  of  art  into  the  manipulation 
of  crude  materials.  Nor  does  the  story  end 
there.  Manufacturing  is  one  end  of  the  chain, 
our  purchasing  is  the  other.  Between  the  two 
runs  a  series  of  links  in  the  form  of  the  myriad 
merchandising  methods  and  shops  through 
which  alone  the  objects  in  most  cases  can 
reach  us.  These  also  are  lines  of  art  distri- 
bution, and  in  great  measure  controlling  lines 
in  so  far  as  their  purchases  from  manufacturers 
represent  their  gauge  of  what  you  and  I  ought 
to  buy.. 

Art    has   always   been    capitalized    in   some 4^ 
way,  else  it  has  not  succeeded.     The  indus- 
tries today  are  our   great  capitalizers  of  art 
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— they  make  art  pay.  The  fact  that  thej  do 
this  is  not  in  itself  a  sure  sign  of  degenera- 
tion. It  is  rather  a  promise  of  art  progress, 
though  not  yet  a  proof  of  growing  taste.  It 
surely  offers  the  opportunity  for  this,  how- 
ever, and  public  education  will  in  time  do  the 
#st,  for  as  the  public  taste  improves,  that  of 
!  manufacturers  and  dealers  will  improve  in 
like  degree,  with,  it  is  hoped,  some  accelera- 
tion in  favor  of  these  last. 

This  is  simply  the  business  of  art,  for  there 
must  be  a  business  of  art  as  there  must  be  a 
business  of  doing  anything  destined  for  the 
good  of  so  large  a  number.  It  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  lamented  "commercialization" 
,  of  art,  as  of  everything  else  with  which 
Americans  have  been  charged.  Commercial- 
ization connotes  fraud  or  sharp  practice ;  busi- 
ness does  the  opposite. 

The  commercial  requirement  having  been 
accepted  as  the  dictum  of  the  day — and  that 
is  no  more  logical  than  to  accept  the  printing 
press  or  harvester — it  becomes  our  province  to 
establish  a  wholesome  trend  of  artistic  think- 
ing to  guide  it.  Where  once  a  group  of 
craftsmen  worked  in  the  manner  characteris- 
tic of  their  time,  we  now  have  five  thousand 
men  or  more  in  a  single  plant  making  only 
textiles  of  a  certain  kind.  The  first  group 
were  all  artists;  the  latter  are  all  operatives; 
some  few  may  feel  the  call  of  design,  but 
their  work  is  to  guide  machines,  each  pro- 
ducing a  part  of  the  finished  design.  While 
the  craftsmen  made  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
fine  material  in  their  lifetimes,  the  modern 
factory  must  turn  out  thousands  of  yards  from 
but  one  adjustment  of  a  loom  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  start  the  wheels  in  motion.  These 
are  commercial  reflexes  of  our  mode  of  liv- 
ing. They  need  not  mean  debasement  of  art ; 
they  do  mean  a  slowing  up  of  our  art  growth. 
As  agencies  for  good  of  fabulous  proportions 
they  can  improve  our  home  environment  in 
one  market  season ;  but  at  the  same  time,  if 
loused  or  abused,  they  can  ride  as  a  giant 
juggernaut  over  the  aesthetic  progress  of  cen- 
turies. This  in  fact  they  have  done,  and  this 
tide  it  is  the  humble  purpose  of  these  articles 
to  divert  to  channels  of  public  good. 

As  the  ways  were  laid  for  this  intricate 
growth,  art  seems  to  ha've  been  sidetracked  for 
a  time — for  a  moment  of  history,  so  to  speak 
— until  the  mechanical  problem  had  been  con- 
■  quered.  This  has  been  done,  and  at  a  price 
that  will  amaze  future  chroniclers  of  our  na- 
tional advance  in  these  lines.  As  a  result  of 
these  decades  of  foundation  building  we  have 
an  enormous  heritage  of  technical  methods,  or 
factories,  or  making  and  selling  organizations, 
but  in  the  rush  of  material  growth  design  has 
lagged.  The  artistic  aspect  of  our  great  "art 
trades"  is  still  in  embryo ;  the  merest  sugges- 
tion of  real  quality  of  design  (not  to  mention 
material  or  execution)  commands  a  figure  far 
beyond  the  average  purse,  for  which  it  should 
truly  be  most  accessible. 

For  the  solution  of  this  whole  difficulty  edu- 
cation alone  holds  the  key.  This  means 
schools,  public  schools,  special  schools,  always 
schools.  Some  slight  efforts  have  already  been 
made  in  this  direction ;  important  in  some 
cities,  negligible  in  others,  and  for  the  nation 
at  large  not  at  all  notable.  The  spur  will  in 
the  end  have  to  come  from  the  art  trades 
themselves. 

But  education  means  something  more.  Our 
educational  institutions  consist  of  a  goodly 
number  other  than  schools.  Museums  in  many 
cities  already  have  a  gigantic  equipment  for 
service  to  the  art  trades.  The  collections  are 
mines  of  resource  and  guarantees  of  design. 
These  are  the  institutions  of  immediate  value. 
Jlliis  is  the  type  of  educational  effort  which 
can  be  made  with  the  least  outlay  physically  or 
in  dollars. 


Museum  collections  used  to  be  considered 
as  exhibitions  material  solely.  Now  they  are 
regarded  only  in  the  light  of  object  lesson 
material.  Exhibition  is  a  means  to  an  end  ; 
unless  accompanied  by  some  educational  pur- 
pose or  method,  however  indirect,  museum  ma- 
terial does  not  do  the  tenth  part  of  its  duty. 
Preservation  will  always  be  a  museum  func- 
tion ;  delectation  surely  also.  But  more  than 
that,  education  is  the  real  purpose.  Visual  in- 
struction is  the  school  language  that  applies 
here. 

In  the  art  trades  museums  have  a  specific 
purpose;  to  the  art  trades  they  are  silent  part- 
ners in  business.  They  have  untold  poten- 
tialities for  new  motives  in  design,  new  "sell- 
nig  arguments"  ;  they  offer  the  facts  of  style 
and  story   without  disguise  of  words  or   his- 
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tory.  The  many  art  trades  can  use  the  mu- 
seum, and  especially  the  museum  of  art,  as  a 
daily  assistant,  as  a  laboratory,  as  an  adjunct 
of  the  factory.  What  is  more,  the  museums 
themselves  have  risen  to  the  occasion.  One  at 
least,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  has 
established  a  department  for  the  express  bene- 
fit of  manufacturers,  designers  and  others  in 
the  art  trades,  and  maintains  an  office  through 
which  the  collections  are  interpreted  to  the 
trades  in  terms  of  their  own  requirements. 
The  staff  member  in  charge  makes  every  ef- 
fort to  keep  abreast  of  trade  and  manufactur- 
ing difficulties  and  requirements  and  assists 
designers  in  the  galleries.     The  character  of 


■  ' 


__ 


Richard  F.  Bach,  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York 
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this  work  is  illustrated  in  an  annual  exhibition 
of  work  by 'manufacturers  and  designers,  show- 
ing the  result  of  museum  study  in  numerous 
fields  of  industrial  arts  production. 

This  is  a  beginning  of  direct  educational 
work  on  the  part  of  an  art  museum  in  rela- 
tion to  the  art  trades.  Others  will  follow; 
echoes  are  bound  to  come  from  other  institu- 
tions in  similar  fields  or  with  adequate  equip- 
ment of  this  kind.  Mountains  have  yet  to  be 
moved  before  the  sun  of  the  new  day  can  be 
seen.  But  the  beginning  has  been  made  and 
there  is  hope. 

However,  the  distance  from  the  museum  to 
the  trades  is  as  long  as  that  from  the  trades 
to  the  museum.  By  working  from  both  ends 
the  meeting  will  be  sooner  effected.  The  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  has  visualized  its  value  to 
the  trades  and  has  begun  its  task  of  "making 
the  galleries  work."  Have  the  trades  seen 
their  own  good  in  the  intelligent  use  of  mu- 
seum material?  And  if  they  have,  are  they 
willing  to  go  to  work  to  prove  it? 

Design  in  the  Industrial  Arts 

By  JOHN  COTTON  DANA 
Newark  Museum  Association 

DO  our  art  museums  promote  study  of 
designs  by  Americans,  or  encourage  de- 
signing for  a  livelihood  by  Americans,  or  use 
by  American  manufacturers  of  designs  made 
by  Americans,  or  promote  desire  for  and  gen- 
eral patronage  of  and  purchase  of  things  de- 
signed in  America  by  Americans  and  manu- 
factured in  America? 

The  answer  to  the  question  thus  stated  is 
of  course  "No."  In  a  few  museums  a  little 
is  done  to  arouse  interest  in  the  products  of 
American  artists,  artisans  and  factories ;  and 
of  this  little  much  is  made  in  reports,  circu- 
lars, bulletins  and  press  notices.  But  on  the 
fixed  habit  of  our  art  museums  of  ignoring 
American-grown  artists  and  artisans  and 
American-made  products,  these  slender  inci- 
dents of  patronage  of  things  American  have 
no  visible  effect. 

This  lack  of  interest  in  American  art, 
artisans,  craftsmen,  designers  and  manufactur- 
ers is  not  in  any  degree  due  to  lack  of  native- 
born  talent  and  genius  in  the  art  field,  but 
due  to  the  fact  that  our  art  museums  are  here 
not  because  we  feel  that  we  need  them  to  im- 
prove our  quality  of  thought,  feeling  and 
work,  but  because  we  want  to  be  in  the  fash- 
ion. Our  museums  of  art  have  homes  that 
copy  ancient  models  because  we  like  to  copy; 
they  are  filled  with  costly  curios,  as  are  mu- 
seums in  the  old  world,  because  we  are  ambi- 
tious to  rival  other  curio  collections,  and,  not 
having  been  built  or  filled  or  fashioned  into 
going  concerns  to  be  of  immediate  practical 
use  to  this  particular  nation,  are  somewhat 
worse  than  useless.  They  try  their  best  to 
make  us  believe  that  we  are  not  and  cannot 
be  "artistic"  or  "decently  creative"  in  any  line 
whatever,  unless  we  are  in  full  accordance  in 
all  our  art  doings  with  what  the  costly  curios 
say. 

Could  the  money  spent  in  one  year  by  art 
museums  and  wealthy  collectors  in  this  coun- 
try in  patronizing  the  modern  and  ancient  art 
of  other  countries  be  spent  in  a  carefully  di- 
rected patronage  of  art  movements  in  this 
country,  we  would  see  here  the  opening  of  a 
very  good  example  of  art  "naissance." 

Our  museums  of  art  are,  if  possible,  even 
more  remote  from  our  daily  life  and  indus- 
trial need  than  are  those  of  England.  We 
have  added  art  museums  to  other  indications 
that  we  are  in  the  mode,  as  far  as  culture  goes, 
just  as  a  savage  puts  rings  in  his  lower  lip 
or  paints  his  nose  blue.  In  England  the  mu- 
seums of  art  are  in  some  degree  the  natural 
products  of  a  slowly  developed  civilization. 
(Continued  on  page  174) 
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When  the  Cabinet-Maker  Played  With  Tables 


\<~ 


The  Poudreuse  and  the  Bonheur  du  Jour 

By  HELEN  CHURCHILL  CANDEE 


t 


PROBABLY  the  first  piece 
of  furniture  made  was  some- 
thing approaching  a  chair — 
though  any  discriminating  mind  is 
free  to  contradict  this  supposition, 
for  when  one  thinks  of  the  com- 
fort of  sandy  dunes  by  the  sea,  or  of 
deep  moss  under  the  pines,  chairs 
are  by  comparison  a  stiff  conven- 
tion. Why  may  it  not  have  been 
the  table  that  came  first,  a  mere 
plateau  of  short  legs,  such  as  the 
breakfast  bearing  maid  sets  over 
your  lap  while  you  still  loaf  in 
bed  ?  It  is  entirely  supposable  that 
primitive  woman  sat  upon  soft  sand 
or  softer  moss  while  at  her  tasks, 
but  surely  she  needed  some  place  on  which  to 
prepare  her  lord's  dish  of  mushrooms  or  may- 
onnaise, without  getting  sand  inter-mixed  as  an 
unwelcome  condiment. 

The  table,  then,  let  us  say,  was  woman's 
first  order  to  the  cabinet-maker.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  follow  its  designs  through  the  ages, 
but  that  is  not  the  intent  of  the  present  article ; 
rather  let  us  treat  centuries  with  the  ease  of 
the  archaeologist  who  bunches  them  into  thou- 
sands and  tosses  aside  a  few  million,  and  thus 
we  arrive  at  the  moment  when  the  cabinet- 
maker was  playing  with  tables  as  Wagner 
played  with  the  leit-motif.  The  time  is  the 
middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The  place 
is  France. 

Furniture  and  decorations  are  made  for 
womankind.  If  anyone  doubts  it,  a  study  of 
the  designs  of  France  in  the  time  mentioned 
will  convince  a  I'outratice.  Fancy  a  man — and 
a  furniture  designer  was  always  a  man — creat- 
ing such  an  exquisite  bit  of  fancy  as  a  pou- 
dreuse or  a  bonheur  du  jour  for  a  fellow  man ! 
It  is  not  supposable. 

Everyone  of  the  daintier  meubles  of  the 
great  French  periods  of  production  was  direct- 
ly inspired  by  the  artist's  conception  of  what 
was  a  suitable  associate  for  a  lovely  spirit. 
Being  thus  inspired  the  pieces  which  were  made 
are  especially  feminine.      So  much  so  that   a 


An  elegant  poudreuse,  signed  by  Boudin,  intended 

lor  the  drawing  room.    Above,  the  inlaid  top  of 

the   same   table 

gay  blundering  man  may  feel  that  safety  lies 
only  in  yonder  big  over-stuffed  chair,  and  once 
in  its  strong  enclosure  he  may  use  his  erudition 
as  connoisseur  of  the  lovely  tables,  but  must 
remember  the  nursery  command  of  "don't 
touch." 

Boulle,  Reisner,  Oeben,  Caffieri,  a  host  of 
men  have  left  their  names  in  the  list  of  those 
who  thought  the  minor  arts  worthy  of  a  life's 


devotion.  Is  it  not  true  of  all  the 
great  periods,  that  artists  devoted 
themselves  as  readily  and  as  seri- 
ously to  articles  of  use  as  to  pro- 
ducing canvases,  and  is  not  this  co- 
operation with  the  great  arts  one 
reason  for  the  completeness  of  the 
period  ? 

It  is  no  reflection  on  our  men  of 
today  that  parallel  beauties  are  not 
invented.  Conditions  are  entirely 
different.  There  no  longer  exists 
such  an  institution  as  the  manu- 
factory of  the  Gobelins,  with  the 
State  to  pay  its  bills  while  men  of 
varying  arts  gathered  under  its 
roofs  conspired  to  produce  such 
furniture  as  has  not  since  been  made.  Then  an 
artist  who  worked  at  furniture  was  supported 
by  the  State,  given  solitude  for  his  creative 
moods  and  leisure  for  his  exhausted  ones,  with 
a  salary  sufficient  to  keep  his  family  in  com- 
fort. A  Bolshevist's  dream,  one  might  say 
with  modern  impertinence.  The  contrast  with 
today's  methods  is  striking.  Conscientious 
copies  of  those  inspired  works  are  our  best,  and 
a  very  good  best  it  is.  It  is  this  desirability  of 
the  well-made  copy,  that  makes  a  pleasure  of 
studying  the  old  pieces,  such  as  those  which 
illustrate  this  article.  If  one  can  own  a  few, 
even  a  very  few,  they  give  cachet  to  a  room 
which  is  elsewhere  filled  with  comfortable 
modern  wares  of  such  practicality  as  delights 
the  hearts  of  most  families. 

What  the  French  cabinet-maker  could  dojn 
pure  joyous  ornament  is  easily  seen  in  T<ie 
plates.  The  ciseleur,  the  sculptor  of  metal, 
then  produced  those  exquisite  pieces  of  con- 
tributory beauty  that,  under  the  name  of  or- 
molu, ornament  all  the  important  tables  of  the 
period.  Whether  it  was  the  ornament  for  the 
knee  of  a  cabriole  leg,  or  merely  the  scutcheon 
of  a  keyhole,  it  was  made  with  the  attention  to 
detail  which  is  usually  accorded  only  to  objects 
of  gold  or  of  silver.  It  is  often  in  these  mo- 
ments that  the  first  evidences  of  a  new  and  re- 
placing style  are  found,  as  in  the  forecast  of 


A  music  stand  of  inlay,  fitted  with  a  lower  shelf 
and  brightened  with  ormolu  feet  and  scutcheons 


In  shadowy  inlay  a  basket  of  flowers 
ornaments  each  side  of  this  table 


• 


Flexible  doors  of  inlay  slide  aside  to  show  unsus- 
pected drawers  with  leather  pulls 
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Slim  curved  legs  support  a  table  of  inlaid  ivood 

fitted   with    a    leather   top   and   ormolu   gallery 

around  the  top 

the  style  Louis  XVI  or  the  coming  Em- 
pire. 

It  was  essentially  a  time  of  inlay, 
which  means  also  a  time  of  veneer.  This 
is  applicable  to  case-furniture  only,  par- 
ticularly tables  and  cabinets,  for  such 
work  would  not  stand  the  hard  wear  of 
chairs.  The  ebeniste — so  much  easier 
word  than  cabinet-maker — had  before 
him  an  array  of  woods  ranging  through 
such  a  palette  of  color  as  to  suggest  in- 
numerable combinations.  And  with  this 
palette  he  arrived  at  his  effects  of  subor- 
dinated painting. 

But   perhaps  his  most  interesting  in- 


The  able  creator  of  this    table    has    omitted    all 

angles    and    has    thereby    produced    lightness    and 

grace 


•n,  a 


.uity  was  displayed  in  making  of  his 


small  pieces  of  furniture  a  multum  in 
parvo  by  hiding  within  a  comparatively 
simple  exterior  a  complexity  of  recep- 
tables.  There  is  for  example  the  small 
kidney-top  table  of  deep  apron  in  geo- 
metric inlay,  the  front"  of  which  slides 
its"  slatted  length  into  the  sides  and  re- 
veals a  series  of  dainty  drawers. 
■  A  wondrously  fine  piece  of  this  luxuri- 
ous type  of  cabinet-work,  is  the  historic  toilette 
table,  or  poudreuse,  which  by  sovereign  right 
stands  in  the  drawing  room.  Its  other  claim 
for  such  public  placing  is  the  ingenious  decep- 


A   charming   example   of  the    bonheur    du    jour 
showing   elegance   of  line   and   of   ornament 


Specially  notable  in  this  table  are  the  metal  mounts  and 
flat  top  which  opens  to  display  receptacles 


tion  it  practices.  When  closed  it  is  a  table 
with  drawers,  awaiting  with  decorous  elegance 
a  book  or  portfolio  or  fan  to  be  laid  on  its  pla- 
teau. Its  inlay  is  of  such  beauty  as  to  give 
reason  for  the  table  being  free  of  drawing- 
room  bibelots,  a  pattern  into  which  is  even  in- 
troduced the  eight  of  spades  as  if  to  declare 
the  table  made  for  cards. 

But  lift  the  central  panel  and  you  find  your- 
self reflected  in  an  upright  mirror  hinged  to 
stand  like  an  easel.  And  lifting  the  sides  re- 
veals two  cases  filled  with  jars  and  bottles, 
ointment  and  powder  boxes,  all  that  can  con- 
tain the  alchemy  of  the  toilette  of  the  most 
fastidious  of  bien  soignee.  Not  only  charm 
and  piquancy  are  here,  for  the  fittings  are  all  of 
ancient  glass  and  enamel,  but  the  beauty  and 
ingenuity  of  the  cabinet-worker's  art.  The 
man  who  thought  worth  while  to  devote  his 
talent  and  his  time  to  this  work  of  elegance  of 
ingenuity  and  restraint  is  Boudin,  who  has 
stamped  his  name  into  the  wood  after  the 
proud  manner  of  the  first  ebenistes  of  his  day. 

A  lady's  desk  nowadays  is  like  unto  that  of 
her  husband's  capacious  altar  to  the  god  of 
business.  It  has  room  for  the  writer's  elbows 
to  spread  without  disturbing  the  current  busi- 
ness laid  thereon  for  quick  attention,  room  for 
the  pile  of  papers  which  control  the  house- 
keeping, for  the  address  before  the  club,  for 
the  charities.  It  is  the  bureau  of  direction 
from  which   the  woman   orders  her  life  and 


Even  to  the  chiselled  key  the  ormolu  that  orna- 
ments this  table  shows  the  pains  taken  by  the 
artist 

that  of  the  family  with  its  complications. 
The  desk  of  the  lady  at  the  court  of 
Louis  XV  was  called  not  a  desk  nor 
anything  suggesting  labor  or  serious 
thought.  Its  playful  name  was  a  bon- 
heur du  jour.  Fit  only  for  a  happy 
day's  accessory.  Fit  only  to  use  in  pen- 
ning a  pretty  note  to  be  concealed  in  a 
handkerchief.  Its  tiny  top,  swept  by  the 
doors  of  the  side-cabinets  would  scarcely 
hold  a  telegraph  form. 

But  does  that  hurt  its  charm?  Not  a 
bit ;  we  cling  to  its  pretty  name,  we  set 
it  conspicuously  aside  like  an  altar,  dress 
it  with  an  orchid  or  two  and  dream 
about  the  lovely  ladies  in  wide  silken 
skirts  whose  lives  seem  to  have  been 
made  up  of  love  and  laughter,  but  who 
should  have  heard  the  distant  rumble  of 
the  coming  tumbril. 

The  little  bonheur  du  jour  with  its 
fanciful  inlay  of  Chinoiseric  represents 
perhaps  a  whimsy,  but  full  of  grace  and 
dignity  is  a  similar  piece  of  larger  size 
rich  with  inlay  and  with  ormolu  which 
ornaments  the  legs  and  decorates  the  top. 
Here  one  might  not  conduct  a  factory  perhaps, 
but  one  might  at  least,  by  pulling  out  the  draw- 
er top,  dash  off  a  few  duty  letters. 


the 


A   bonheur  du  jour  which  is  made  gay  with  the 
colors  of  inlaid  Chinese   motijs 
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The  Resurrection,  Flemish  tapestry.    First  half  of  Fifteenth  Century 

The  Inspiration  in  Gothic  Tapestries 

Second  Article 


IT  is  a  joyous  fact  that  the  heart  of  a  child 
beats  within  the  breast  of  the  adult,  and 
that  the  fairy-tale  gives  to  that  heart  a 
quickened  pulse.  The  age  of  chivalry  is  but 
the  age  of  fairy  tales  enacted  year  after  year, 
and  the  records  of  that  time  are  our  present 
delight.  Books  by  ancient  writers  tell  the 
tales  in  words,  but  it  remains  for  tapes- 
tries to  tell  the  action  in  pictures.  And 
this  pictured  record  of  the  spirit  of  the 
times  in  the  Fifteenth  Century  is  even 
more  important  than  that  left  by  the  art 
of  painting.  More  generous  in  size, 
more  dramatic  in  action,  the  tapestry 
pictures  thrill  us  now  far  more  than  do 
the  miniature  painting  of  corresponding 
time.  Exquisite  though  the  paintings  be 
in  Books  of  Hours,  and  in  missals,  they 
seem  almost  solely  for  the  delight  of  the 
closeted  scholar.  But  the  tapestries 
flaunt  themselves  with  a  hearty  chal- 
lenge, inviting  attention  and  asking  for 
intimacy  with  their  personages.  Ladies 
spread  their  robes  with  the  same  atten- 
tion to  fashion  that  ever  claims  the  in- 
terest of  woman,  and  in  the  poise  of 
their  heads  is  the  appeal  of  meekness,  or 
the  thrust  of  pride. 

As  for  the  man  of  the  tapestry  world, 
his  elegant  activity  and  gorgeous  toilettes 
pique  the  interest  of  the  laziest  and  send 
him  to  the  library  keen  for  the  secrets 
of  the  past. 

Who  the  people  are,  what  are  their 
intents,  it  is  a  happy  pastime  to  inves- 
tigate.    There  are  a  few  guide-posts  to 
the  way.     These  are  general,  very,  and 
much    looseness    in    conclusions    has    re- 
sulted.     The    history    of    tapestry    not 
having  been  written  through  the  ages  as  con- 
sistently as  that  of  painting,  we  find  ourselves 
animated  by  the  inspiring  spirit  of  discovery, 
in  the  hope  of  adding  something  to  the  slowly 
accumulating  knowledge. 

Chivalry  and  Romance  having  been  at  their 
height,  we  look  to  tapestries  for  some  of  its 
best  records.  The  legends  of  King  Arthur 
often  thrust  themselves  into  the  tapestries,  not 
so  much  as  a  whole,  but  by  the  introduction 
of  a  few  characters — that  being  one  of  the 
charming  perplexities  of  the  ancient  method, 
the  mixing  up  of  characters. 


By  HELEN  CHURCHILL  CANDEE 

A  little  key  to  identity  is  given  in  the  group 
of  heroes  so  loved  in  the  Fifteenth  Century, 
that  mixed  band  called  Les  Preux.  Promi- 
nent among  these  knights,  half  mystic,  half 
heroic,  were  King  Arthur,  Godefroi  de  Bo- 
nillon,  Charlemagne,  Caesar,  Hector.  Some- 
times the  ancient  weaver  was  kind  enough  to 


Conversation  Amoureuse,  Flemish  tapestry.    Early  Fifteenth 

Century 

label  the  knight  who  stands  within  a  group 
entirely  unrelated,  which  is  a  help  by  no 
means  to  be  despised.  This  introduction  of 
a  character  long  dead  denotes  a  tapestry  which 
pictures  legend  or  allegory,  not  fact. 

The  ladies  of  the  tapestry — often  their  tale 
is  told  with  detail  most  entrancing,  but,  alas, 
how  hard  to  identify  a  character  on  whom  the 
entire  story  depends  when  all  characters  dress 
in  the  fashion  of  France  or  Flanders  at  the 
time  of  weaving.  One  lady  of  grace  and  ac- 
tion oft  visits  a  tapestry  group  with  an  inap- 
propriateness  most  satisfying  to   the  lover  of 


the  fairy  tale.  She  is  usually  shown  with 
floating  waves  of  sunny  hair,  while  pieces  of 
armor  dress  her  graceful  lines.  She  is  Pen- 
thesilea,  Queen  of  the  Amazons  and  darling 
of  the  mediaeval  tapestry  weaver.  That  she 
and  her  warrior  maidens  lived  to  fame  in  the 
First  Century  in  no  wise  interferes  with  her 
appearance  at  a  tourney  in  the  Fif- 
teenth. 

Besides  being  Penthesilea,  she  is  one 
of  Les  Preuses,  the  feminine  groj  •'->, 
corresponding  to  Les  Preux.  Just  as 
the  latter  are  chosen  for  their  qualities 
and  for  the  legends  which  glorify  them, 
so  are  chosen  these  ladies.  When  ap- 
pearing in  a  tapestry,  unless  they  bear 
a  name  frankly  displayed,  there  is  lit- 
tle possibility  of  recognizing  them,  ex- 
cept the  Amazon  queen,  who  wears  ar- 
mor and  whose  banner  shows  three 
crowned  female  heads.  Others  of  the 
fabled  company  of  Preuses  are  Semi- 
ramis,  Deyphile,  Synope,  Argentine, 
Hippolyte,  etc.,  ten  in  all. 

When  the  artist  of  cartoons  set 
about  to  make  a  scene  of  impressiveness 
such  as  a  "Triumph"  the  characters 
were  apt  to  include  in  the  magnificent 
crowd  one  or  two  of  the  Preuses.  Chro- 
nology counted  little,  and  the  ladies  of 
centuries  gone  marched  familiarly  with 
ladies  of  the  Burgundian  court. 

The   present   passion   among   tapestry 
lovers   is   to   credit   to   France   many   a 
hanging  that  has  been  labelled  Flemish. 
Delicate   work   it   is,    requiring   the   en- 
thusiasm  of   the   scholar,    for   clues   are 
small   and   few.      But   with   the   aid   of 
history,   and  given   an  eye  which  com- 
pares, a  good  memory,  and  a  feeling  for  art, 
the  work  becomes   a  pastime,   and   the   game 
is  won. 

It  was  under  the  rule  of  the  swash-buckling 
Dukes  of  Burgundy  that  Arras  became  the 
great  producing  centre;  it  was  under  the  de- 
structiveness  of  Louis  XI  in  1477  that  Arras 
weavers  were  driven  from  the  town  and  the 
ateliers  abolished.  But  before  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  art  of  tapestry  weaving  other 
towns  were  active.  A  list  of  their  nam!  5 
shows  them  all  to  be  close  by  Arras,  or  in 
northern  France. 
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Given  the  same  epoch,  the  towns  all  pro- 
duced much  of  the  same  fashion  of  design 
and  thus  comes  the  difficulty  of  rightly  plac- 
ing the  town  of  weaving,  and  thus,  too, 
comes  that  convenient  term,  Franco-Flemish, 
a  blanket  which  covers  all.  This,  however, 
foes  not  prevent  the  instant  recognition  of 
^irgundian  work,  for  it  is  full  of  the  frank 
vigor — almost  brutal  vitality — which  was 
characteristic  of  the  Flemish  and  their  rulers 
at  that  time.  It  was  when  Tournai  put  out 
her  work  that  a  more 
delicately  fantastic  style 
was  apparent.  The  atel- 
ier of  Pasquier  Grenier 
of  that  town  is  one  to  re- 
member, as  work  from 
that  source  is  lately  being 
identified. 

Tapestries  from  the 
districts  which  were  well 
within  the  borders  of 
France  show  a  more  gra- 
cious art,  less  conscien- 
tiousness, perhaps,  in  de- 
picting ugly  things,  but 
with  ever  a  wish  to  make 
art  the  interpreter  of 
beauty.  That  is  the 
main  clue  to  their  iden- 
tification ;  they  are  more 
lovely,  less  rugged  than 
the  Flemish  work.   They 

have,  besides,  a  suavity  of  tone,  a  soft  quality 
in  the  colors  that  is  popularly  called  "pastel." 
Besides  this,  there  is  a  love  of  plain  unshaded 
color  used  much  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Chinese  in  painting.  Another  point  is  the 
looser  quality  of  the  fabric.  Little  effort  at 
fineness  is  made,  but  instead  a  soft  pliability 
most  charming  to  the  touch.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  these  early  tapestries  were 
made  to  hang  in  gentle  undulations. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  most  notice- 
Jflfce  points  in  French  work  of  the  middle  of 
the  Fifteenth  Century  is  a  large  hunting  scene 
without  border,  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 
Here  is  a  fascinating  picture  of  secular  en- 
joyment wherein  is  picturesquely  portrayed 
man's  irresistable  desire  to  exterminate  the 
family  of  deer.  But  as  Swift  and  Armour 
had  not  then  invented  cold  storage,  it  is  pos- 
sible these  fine  gentlemen  were  really  in  need 
of  meat.  The  student  of  arms  will  notice  the 
absence  of  firearms,  the  costume  designer  will 
revel  in  the  dress,  especially  that  of  the  young 
prince  and  his  conscientious  attendant,  whose 
arms  are  built  for  human  conflict  and  not  for 
animal  slaying.  But  the  artist  will  note  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  planes  in  this  pic- 
ture and  the  beginnings  of  a  surer  perspective. 

This  tapestry  is  light  in  tone,  the  colors  few 
and  used  with  characteristic  breadth.  The 
weave  is  coarse  but  even  and  the  texture  soft. 
An  even  better  example  of  these  endearing 
qualities  is  a  French  tapestry  in  the  collection 
of  Edson  Bradley,  Esq.,  representing  the  court 
of  Vice  and  the  castle  of  Virtue,  a  purely 
symbolical  work,  full  of  the  delicious  impos- 
sibilities that  make  of  the  early  work  a  con- 
tinual feast  to  the  modern  eye  and  the  mod- 
ern intelligence.  A  little  later  in  this  Fif- 
teenth Century  of  glorious  record,  France  de- 
veloped a  different  sort  of  design,  which 
reached  its  full  perfection  in  the  set  of  The 
Lady  and  the  Unicorn. 

The" tendency  in  France  was  toward  ro- 
mance in  the  second  half  of  the  century.  Re- 
ligious subjects  were  always  woven,  partly  be- 
cause large  orders  for  cathedrals  and  monas- 
teries were  given,  and  these,  perforce,  de- 
manded the  agonizing  death  of  a  saint  or  the 
istory  of  a  Bible  character.  But  when  artist 
and  weaver  had  their  happy  secular  way,  the 
tapestry  reflected  the  love  of  nature,  the  beauty 


of  gracious  ladies,  the  sports  of  active  lithe- 
limbed  men.  And,  besides,  there  was  always 
the  timid  and  gracious  portrayal  of  the  eter- 
nal game  of  love.  In  the  Edson  Bradley  col- 
lection is  such  a  tapestry,  French,  portraying 
the  bewitching  Isabeau  de  Baviere  and  the 
most  intimate  of  her  courtiers  in  a  wood  of 
such  appealing  loveliness  and  conviction  as  is 
rarely  portrayed  by  any  medium.  Our  tal- 
ented American  Lady  Speyer  owns  another, 
a     wondrous     knight    of    the     Middle    Ages 


A  Hunting  Party,  French  tapestry.    Middle  of  Fifteenth  Century 


mounted   on   a  horse  which  steps  with  spirit 
through  the  land  of  the  thousand  flowers. 

Fashion  ran  to  the  Trojan  Wards  for  sub- 
jects in  the  middle  part  of  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury. In  almost  all  large  collections  are  to 
be  found  one  or  more  of  these.  For  the  most 
part  they  were  woven  in  the  high  key  peculiar 


An  Amazon,  one  of  Les  Preuses,  French  tapestry 
Circa  1500 

to  French  work  of  the  time.  Tapestries  were 
more  often  than  not  composed  in  the  grand 
manner,  large  in  size,  because  of  the  uses  to 
which  they  were  put.  Primarily  they  hung 
the  cold  walls  of  huge  halls.  But  their  prov- 
ince was  also  to  decorate  the  city  streets  and 
bridges  for  processions  and  pageants,  to  dress 
gorgeously  the  way  of  a  royal  bride  or  of  a 
hero  returning  from  the  wars. 

Thus  the  scenes  of  the  Trojan  War  made 
appropriate  hangings  for  public  rejoicing  and 
gave  a  touch  of  that  classic  erudition  which 
has  ever   inspired   awe   among   the   little   let- 


tered. These  Trojan  tapestries  form  a  class 
of  their  own.  The  cartoonist,  judged  by  later 
standards,  was  an  arrant  bungler,  crowding 
his  canvas  with  pyramids  of  actors,  knowing 
nothing  of  restraint,  but  trying  to  throw  into 
one  picture  as  many  persons  and  incidents  as 
would  portray  the  entire  classic  siege  at  once. 
Yet  it  is  this  very  bungling  that  in  these  days 
of  sophistication  constitutes  a  charm.  That 
Greeks  and  Trojans  should  dress  as  mediaeval 
Burgundians,  that  Priam  should  be  enthroned 
in  a  Gothic  tower  gives 
us  keen  delight.  An  es- 
pecially fine  piece  of  the 
Trojan  War  is  owned  by 
Edson  Bradley,  Esq.,  and 
another  by  Clarence  H. 
Mackay,  Esq. 

It  might  have  been 
that  the  artist  of  the 
cartoons  drew  more 
pleasing  faces,  but  the 
weavers  stamped  them 
with  the  features  of  their 
fellows  who  were  often 
Flemings  of  scant  beauty. 
No  matter  who  the 
cartoonist  in  the  middle 
of  the  Fifteenth  Century, 
the  master  weaver  and 
his  helpers  were  for  the 
most  part  Flemish.  The 
reason  is  sought  by  those 
who  demand  reasons  and  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  Flemish  gave  more  time  and  patience 
to  the  art  than  any  other  weavers.  They  had 
no  secrets  of  technique  that  were  not  open  to 
all,  but  they  had  patience  beyond  limit  and 
an  enthusiasm  for  the  art  that  was  willing  to 
sacrifice  all  for  its  perfecting.  The  loom  was 
the  altar  on  which  they  happily  laid  sacrifices 
of  liberty  and  time,  an  altar  before  which 
they   worshipped    daily. 

The  weavers  of  other  countries  might  have 
done  the  same.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
they  did  not.  Thus  it  happened  that  when 
other  countries  grew  jealous  of  the  great 
Franco-Flemish  industry,  they  sent  for  the 
tapissiers  of  the  North  to  come  to  them  as 
chiefs  of  ateliers  to  instruct  their  native  weav- 
ers. The  result  of  this  was  merely  a  change 
of  locale  for  the  weavers,  and  the  work  re- 
mained Flemish,  even  though  the  loom  which 
produced  it  was  set  up  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  in 
England. 

The  cartoonist  was  the  one  who  set  the  key 
for  the  different  styles  of  subjects  and  of  their 
treatment.  If  the  master  weavers  were  in- 
variably Flemish,  the  cartoonists  were  drawn 
from  wider  regions.  As  the  century  crept  on, 
greater  and  yet  greater  artists  drew  cartoons, 
and  lesser  artists  adapted  great  works  to  the 
uses  of  the  loom.  The  list  of  names  is  stag- 
gering— it  includes  the  Van  Eycks,  Van  der 
Weyden,  Bouts,  Jean  de  Bruges  and  many 
others — the   Italian  school  coming  later. 

As  one  thing  hangs  upon  another,  the  rea- 
son for  the  improvement  in  the  cartoons  is 
this,  that  the  patient  and  talented  Flemish 
weaver  was  making  a  better  fabric  than  ever 
he  had  done  before  and  had  reached  a  point 
where  he  could  interpret  to  perfection  the  de- 
signs of  the  painters. 

Tapestries  of  the  first  part  of  the  century 
were  devout,  or  effective,  or  dramatic  in  sim- 
plicity. For  us  they  have  a  force  which  grips 
the  affections  and  inspires  the  imagination.  But 
they  were  coarse  in  quality,  puerile  in  their 
naivete.  This  coarseness  of  fabric  the  Flem- 
ish weaver  gradually  abolished.  He  set  his 
loom  with  finer  threads,  that  there  might  be 
more  points  to  the  square  inch  and  thus  an 
increased  possibility  of  finer  modeling.  The 
master  weaver  of  Flanders  was  fast  reaching 
the  highest  perfection  of  tapestry  weaving. 
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Folk-Songs  in  America 

Mr.  Howard  Brockway's  Settings 


THERE  have  been  many  efforts  made  in 
the  last  few  years  to  prove,  first,  that  a 
distinctively  "American"  music  is  de- 
sirable, second,  that  such  a  music  can  be  found- 
ed only  upon  native  folk-songs  expressive  of 
the  "American"  character  (whatever  that  may 
be),  and  third,  that  such  folk-songs  exist  in 
the  Kentucky  mountains  and  other  regions  re- 
mote from  railroads,  and  that  the  collections 
of  them  recently  published  by  Mr.  Howard 
Brockway  and  Miss  Loraine  Wyman  and  by 
Mr.  Cecil  Sharpe  contain  the  germ  of  our 
future  distinctively  native  art.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  agree  to  any  of  these  theses  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  songs  them- 
selves. One  may  hold  that  so  cosmopolitan  a 
nation  as  ours  cannot  and  should  not  have  a 
music  narrowly  distinctive.  One  may  deplore 
any  attempt  to  limit  our  music  to  any  one 
range  of  style  and  influence.  And  one  may 
point  out  that  the  songs  in  question  are  primar- 
ily and  essentially  British,  however  modified 
during  their  sojourn  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. Yet  despite  all  of  that  one  must  be  dull 
indeed  not  to  enjoy  them:  and  in  art  an  ounce 
of  joy  outweighs  mountains  of  argument. 

In  attempting  to  estimate  the  value,  then, 
of  Mr.  Brockway  and  Miss  Wyman's  new 
collection,  "Twenty  Kentucky  Mountain 
Songs,"  *  now  added  after  four  years  to  the 
"Lonesome  Tunes,"  2  with  which  they  broke 
ground,  we  may  well  eliminate  all  problems, 
most  of  them  of  a  highly  controversial  char- 


By  DANIEL  GREGORY  MASON 

acter,  of  the  relations  of  folk-songs,  nation- 
alism, and  musical  art.  We  may  well  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  more  modest  inquiry: 
Of  what  type  is  the  beauty  of  these  songs,  and 
to  what  extent  has  it  been  preserved  or  en- 
hanced by  Mr.  Brockway's  settings?  And 
even  this  question  may  prove  to  be  not  as  sim- 
ple as  it  sounds. 


I 


(1)  Oliver  Ditson    Company. 

(2)  H.  W.  Gray  Company. 


F  we  look,  for  instance,  at  the  opening 
vocal  phrase  (not  the  piano  introduction)  of 
one  of  the  loveliest  songs  in  the  earlier  collec- 
tion— "The  Nightingale,"  reproduced  here- 
with in  a  facsimile  from  a  manuscript  of  Mr. 
Brockway — we  shall  notice  two  things:  first, 
that  the  melody  itself  is  as  simple  and  pure  as 
the  morning  in  May  it  celebrates;  second,  that 
Mr.  Brockway,  while  keeping  as  a  basis  the 
simple  "tonic"  and  "dominant"  harmonies  the 
tune  suggests,  has  adroitly  added  notes  foreign 
to  them  (technically  called  "inharmonic 
tones")  which  greatly  enrich  their  effect,  lend- 
ing them  a  certain  sultry  luxury  delightful  to 
our  modern  ears,  however  far  removed  from 
the  childlike  naivete  of  the  melody  they  ac- 
company. In  this  case,  in  other  words,  he  pre- 
serves yet  enhances  the  characteristic  beauty 
of  the  folk-melody.  When  we  turn  to  the 
piano  introduction,  however,  we  have  still  no 
doubt  about  the  enhancement,  but  we  begin 
to  be  not  so  sure  of  the  preservation.  For 
here  Mr.  Brockway,  letting  flow  freely  the 
imagination  of  a  sensitive  and  highly  trained 
musician,  has  surrounded  the  four  notes  of  the 
theme  with  a  maze  of  subtle  harmonies  which 


A  Reproduction  of  One  of  Mr.  Brockway's  Manuscripts 


are  indeed  of  exquisite  beauty  and  poetry,  but 
which  have  only  the  most  dubious  relation  to 
folk-song.  In  this  particular  case,  to  be  sure, 
we  may  be  so  fascinated  by  the  beauty  of  his 
result  that  we  shall  not  stop  to  question  his 
process,  nor  even  perhaps  feel  any  incongruity 
at  all.  Nevertheless  it  must  be  insisted  that 
in  such  a  method  the  danger  of  incongruity  is 
always  lurking  in  the  background,  and  that  in 
some  cases  Mr.  Brockway  has  not  succeeded  in 
keeping  it  at  bay. 

The  question  is  not  at  all  an  ethnic  or  his- 
torical one,  as  whether  these  songs  were  ever 
actually  sung,  by  the  unlettered  people  who 
preserved  them,  to  such  accompaniments.  Of 
course  they  were  not.  But  that  does  not  mat- 
ter in  the  least.  The  letter  of  fact  is  not  what 
is  important  here,  but  the  spirit  of  art.  The 
question  is  entirely  an  aesthetic  one,  one  of 
congruity  of  style.  In  the  passage  discussed, 
and  still  more  in  such  a  song  as  "Jackaro"  in 
the  "Lonesome  Tunes,"  Mr.  Brockway  has 
put  distinctly  sophisticated  harmonies  to  these 
child-like  tunes.  But  as  harmonies  are  after 
all  nothing  but  the  sum  of  simultaneous  mel- 
odies, this  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  he  has 
associated  subtler,  and  sometimes  even  chro- 
matic melodies,  with  these  direct  diatonic  ones. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  opening  of  "The  Nightin- 
gale," they  marry,  so  to  speak,  and  live  hap- 
pily ever  afterward.  But  in  other  tunes  the 
fusion  is  imperfect,  and  a  sensitive  taste  gets 
the  impression  either  of  an  artificial  elaborate- 
ness in  what  has  been  added,  or  curiously,  and 
(Continued  on  page  168) 
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8Y  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THEIR  MAJESTIES 
THEMNGAND  QUEEN 


CRICHTON  BROS. 

of  London 

GOLDSMITHS  and  SILVERSMITHS 


In  New  York:  636,  Fifth  Avenue 
In  Chicago:  622,  S.  Michigan  Avenue 
In  London:  22,  Old  Bond  Street 


A  SET  OF  OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER 
TEA  CADDIES  AND  SUGAR  BOWL 
IN  THE  ORIGINAL  SHAGREEN 
CASE.  THESE  PIECES  WERE  MADE 
IN  LONDON  BY  JOHN  NEWTON  IN 
1742  AND  ARE  BEAUTIFUL 
EXAMPLES  OF  THE  DELICATE 
FLAT  CHASING  OF  THE  MIDDLE 
OF     THE     EIGHTEENTH     CENTURY. 


©   m  82 


THESE    HALL    MARKS    APPEAR 
ON     THE     PIECES 


OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER-a  magnificent  collection 
of  pieces  of  the  best  periods  always  on  vtew  in 
our  New  York  and  Chicago  Galleries. 
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Welte    Philharmonic    Pipe    Organ    panel    high    in    great    hall   of  a 
country  mansion.     The  console  is  in  the  lower  hall. 


Welte  Philharmonic   Pipe  Organ  completely  installed  in  the  narrow 
hall  passageway  of  a  town  residence. 


The  Welte  Philharmonic  Pipe  Organ 

The   IVorld-Famous  Reproducing  Pipe   Organ 


THE  symbol  of  the  highest  culture  and 
permanence,  in  the  country  home, 
the  town  house,  or  the  apartment  bring- 
ing to  one's  home  the  greatest  organists 
in  the  world — Bonnet,  Lemare,  Eddy, 
Noble  and  others — always  ready  to  play 
their  masterpieces  at  one's  command 
and  to  give  their  best  with  their  own  dis- 


tinctive individuality,  which  has  brought 
them  fame.  No  personal  manipulation 
required. 

Or  by  moving  a  lever  one  may  interpret 
great  compositions,  giving  rein  to  one's 
own  ideas  and  tastes  with  the  self-same 
artist-recorded  roll;  or  the  organ  can  be 
played  manually. 


The  Welte-Mignon  Studios 

Originators  and  Manufacturers.    Founded  1832 

665-7   Fifth   Avenue 

Opposite  St.  Thomas's 

New  York  City 

Detailed  Information  on  Requirements  for  Organ  Installations  Mailed  on  Request 
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CHARLES  J  •  MAXWELL 
&  COMPANY  -JEWELERS 
WALNUT  STREET  at  162 


CAMEOS • 
TEC  LA  \S, 

PEARL5  • 


PHILADELPHIA 


* 


A  Clearing  House  for  Works  of  Art 


FURNITURE 
FINE  RUGS 


ANTIQUES  •  TAPESTRIES  •  PORCELAINS 
•  LACES  •  PAINTINGS  •  TEXTILES 
INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 


H 


AVE  you  single  pieces,  beautiful  in  themselves,  that  do  not  fit  into  your 
decorative  scheme,  or  a  whole  collection  you  wish  to  dispose  of  ?  Send 
them  to  us  on  consignment  and  we  will  find  the  purchaser  who  wants 
them.     No  charge  unless  sale  is  made. 


Customers  come  to  us  seeking  the  rare,  the  unusual,  the  interesting, 
the  particular.      Each  article  has  attached  to  it  a  description  and  history. 

CONSIGNMENT    ARTS,     Incorporated 

Gainsborough  Studios 

222  West  Fifty-ninth  Street  New  York  City 
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Farm  Plays  in  America 

With  Special  Reference  to  the  Present  Production  of    'Way  Down  East' 

By  KARL  SCHMIDT  4 


IT  is  Christmas  morning  in  the  house  of 
Farmer  Allan.  Dora,  the  farmer's  beau- 
tiful niece,  is  hanging  holly.  Luke  Blom- 
field,  the  faithful  swain,  proposes  to  her  once 
more,  only  to  be  refused ;  for  Dora  loves  her 
cousin,  Will  Allan.  Now,  it  is  the  wish  of 
the  squire  that  his  son  should  marry  Dora. 
In  this  way  he  hopes  to  atone  for  the  fact 
that  he  quarreled  with  her  father  and  never 
spoke  to  him  again.  Will,  however,  is  se- 
cretly married  to  Mary  Morrison,  another 
cousin.  Just  before  he  sits  down  to  his 
Christmas  dinner  (the  property  roast  turkey 
is  already  on  the  table),  he  turns  his  son  and 
Mary  out  of  the  house  with  a 
carefully  phrased  curse  or  two. 
Then  he  sits  down  with  appetite, 
cautioning  all  present  that  Will 
and  Mary  are  never  to  be  men- 
tioned in  his  house  again.  He  is 
no  "forgiving  fool,"  and  if  any 
one  speaks  of  the  outcasts,  "out 
he  goes!" 

All  this  is  from  the  first  act  of 
"Dora,"    which    is,   so   far   as    is 
known,    the    first    farm    play    in 
anything   like   the   modern   sense. 
In  recent  years  no  type  of  play 
has    been    so    long-lived    in    the 
American  theatre  as  the  rural  or 
farm  or  country  or  pastoral  play. 
Call   it  what  you  will,   it   is  al- 
ways popular,   and,  like  the  cir- 
cus, it  is  always  the  same.    There 
is  a  feeling  that  if  you  have  seen 
one   circus   you   have    seen    them 
all,  and  this  is  even  truer,  if  pos- 
sible,  of  the  farm  play.     From   "Dora,"  the 
pastoral    play    that    Charles    Reade    fashioned 
from  Tennyson's  poem  to  the  motion  picture 
production  of  "Way  Down  East,"  there  has 
been    nothing    new    in    the    farm    play.       In 
"Dora"    are    to    be    found    the    brothers    that 
quarrel,     the     unforgiving     and     hardhearted 
squire,  the  table  with  food,  the  relative  who 
eats  charity  bread   (incidentally,  she  works  as 
a  servant  and,  as  she  says,  if  she  has  "eaten 
their  bread,  I  have  wrought  for  it"),  the  oft- 
rejected  suitor,   and   last   but  most  important 
of    all    the    hasty    departure   of    at    least    one 
leading  character  with  a  father's  gentle  curses. 
Admittedly   one  of    the   problems   of   mod- 
ern farming  is  to  keep  the  young  on  the  soil. 
In  the  world  of  stage  farms  there  is  no  such 


problem.  Labor  demands  must  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  moral  justice.  Nor  is  this  true 
of  plays  alone.  There  are  few  rural  com- 
munities from  which  no  one  has  been  sent  on 
his  way.  Only  this  last  summer  I  chanced 
upon  an  advanced  case.  A  farmer  found  that 
his  son,  though  he  was  what  the  region  termed 
a  good  worker,  stayed  out  late  at  night — after 
ten  o'clock  daylight  saving  time.  Out  went 
the  boy!  But  he  came  back,  married,  and 
finally  took  over  the  farm.  As  father  could 
not  adapt  himself  to  son's  newer  ideas,  he  was 
in  turn  turned  out,  and  now  he  is  wandering 
about  the   countryside,   doing  an   odd   job  or 
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Hero  and  heroine 


Scene  from  "Way  Down  East" 

two  and  waiting  for  the  cider  to  get  hard. 
Everyone  remembers  the  big  scene  in  Lot- 
tie Blair  Parker's  sterling  drama,  "Way 
Down  East."  If  not  he  can  refresh  his  mem- 
ory by  seeing  D.  W.  Griffith's  production  of 
the  same  story  in  the  movies.  Anna  Moore 
is  serving  the.  guests  in  the  house  of  Squire 
Bartlett,  and  the  raging  Squire  refuses  food: 
"I  want  no  supper  of  her  cooking!"  He  has 
found  out  that  Anna  has  a  past!  Out  she 
goes  and  now!  His  son  David,  who  loves 
Anna,  protests.  But  Anna  will  go.  Before 
she  goes,  however,  she  has  her  say  for  once. 
Why  not  turn  out  the  man?  "There  he  sits, 
an  honored  guest  at  your  table!"  Lennox 
Sanderson,  city  man  and  villain,  jumps  up 
quickly,  but  so  quickly  that  he  escapes  the 
blow  from  the  righteous  fist  of  David. 

It  was  this  scene  that  inspired  Everett  Shinn 
in  his  amusing  burlesque,  "Hazel  Weston;  or, 
More  Sinned  Against  Than  Usual."  To 
Luke  Prentice  falls  the  task  of  turning  a 
daughter  out-of-doors:  "No,"  he  says,  "I 
ain't  got  nothing  agin'  her,  but  thar's  a  snow- 
storm comin'  and  out  she  goes,  anyway.  Out 
ye  go,  gal!"  Incidentally,  and  as  another 
proof  of  the  longevity  of  the  rural  play,  these 
two  Shinn  burlesques,  "Wronged  From  the 
Start"  and  "More  Sinned  Against  Than 
Usual,"  are  the  basis  for  the  Charles  Withers 
act  in  the  present  edition  of  "Hitchy  Koo." 
In  one  form  or  another  they  have  played  for 
years  in  this  country  and  in  England  and 
were  the  beginning  of  the  managerial  career 
of  the  now  all-important  Arthur  Hopkins. 

But  house  clearing  is  not  confined  to  the 
popular  rural  plays  and  burlesques.  In  Eu- 
gene O'Neill's  fine  but  somewhat  overrated 
prize  play,  "Beyond  the  Horizon,"  which  cre- 


ated so  deep  an  impression  last  season,  we 
find  a  father  with  his  finger  pointed  to  the 
door,  speaking  thus:  "Yes — go! — go! — 
You're  no  son  of  mine — no  son  of  mine!  You 
can  go  to  hell  if  you  want  to!  Don't  let  me 
find  you  here  in  the  mornin' — or — or — I'll 
throw  you  out!" 

From    this   big   and    necessary   situation   in 
rural  drama  has  recently  come  some  positive 
good.      It  gives  D.   W.   Griffith  his  best  op- 
portunity in  the  film  version  of  "Way  Down 
East."     Anna  Moore  leaves  in  the  snowstorm 
that  precedes  the  great  thaw.      The  faithful 
David    after    her.      The    men    in    the    sugar- 
house  have  not  seen  Anna ;  per- 
haps she  wandered  over  toward 
the  river.     She  has.     Exhausted, 
she   is   on    a    large    cake   of   ice 
floating    in    the    middle    of    the 
river.     In  a  buffalo  coat  David 
jumps  from  ice  block  to  cracking 
surface,   as   no   Eliza    in    a   river 
of  canvas  and  soap  boxes  could 
ever     have     done.       Again     and 
again  he  all  but  goes  under.   Just 
as  the  block  upon  which  Anna  is 
riding    reaches   the   waterfall — it 
must     surely     go     over! — David 
crouching  on  a  block,  which  has 
temporarily    become   lodged,    res- 
cues  her.      These  ice  scenes   are 
by  far  the  best  part  of  the  pic- 
ture.    They  are  so  good  mechan- 
ically that  the  spectator  is  a  bit 
inclined  to  lose  track  of  the  float- 
ing Anna  and  the  pursuing  DaviC 
in  his  honest  wonder  at  the  way 
the  feat  was  accomplished. 

Everything  that  was  in  the  play  is  in  the 
picture,  and  a  great  deal  besides.  Some  of 
the  additions  help,  but  some — such  as  the  high- 
life  party  to  which  Anna  goes  as  a  sort  of 
Cinderella — are  a  detriment.  Nor  are  all  the 
added  things  well  done.  Mr.  Griffith  has 
been  praised  so  much  for  his  good  work  that 
there  is  a  feeling  that  he  can  do  no  wrong, 
that  he  can  accomplish  easily  the  things  that 
others  fail  to  do.  This  probably  tempted  him 
to  introduce  some  bad  color  pictures,  which 
are,  as  always,  painful  and  for  the  most  part 
out  of  register.  In  his  staging  of  the  barn 
dance,  the  reel,  and  some  of  the  other  coun- 
try features,  Mr.  Griffith  has  done  nothing 
{Continued  on  page  160) 
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TONE  of  glorious  richness,  honey  sweet, 
crystal  pure,  as  natural  as  the  sighing  ol 
the  winter  wind  and  as  charming  as  the 
song  of  the  siren — this  is  the  Sonora. 

A  vision  of  beauty,  graceful,  smart  and 
elegant,    an    ornament    to  the  finest  of 
homes,  fashioned  of  sturdy  wood  by  the  acknowledged 
masters  of  the  cabinet   makers'   craft — this   is  the 
Sonora. 

A  musical  instrument  that  has  no  peer,  famous 
for  more  important  and  exclusive  features  than  any 
other  phonograph — this  is  the  Sonora. 

There  is  a  pride  of  possession  in  owning  the  Sonora 
The  Highest  Class  Talking  Machine  in  the  World 

Magnificent  upright  and  period  styles  $75Ito  $1800 

TODAY    WRITE    FOR    NEW    GENERAL    CATALOG    29    OR    PERIOD    CATALOG    29X 

§>nnnra  pijnttografflj  (Unmpanij,  Jur. 

GEORGE  E.  BRIGHTSON,  President 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
FIFTH  AVENUE  at  53rd  STREET  279  BROADWAY 

Canadian  Distributors:     I.  MONTAGNES  &  CO.,  Toronto 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

Use  Sonora  Semi-Permanent  Nee-  sweeten  the  tone,  are  scientifically  Send  for  free  sample.  CAUTION: 
dies  on  all  steel  needle  lateral  cut  constructed  to  prevent  wear  and  Beware  of  similarly  constructed 
records.     They  play  many  times,       increase   the   life  of  the   records.       needles  of  inferior  quality 
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25™    SEASON 


NORTH 
CAROLINA 

The  present^season  marks  an  even  quarter 
century  in  the  happy,  sporting  life  of  Pine- 
hurst. 

- — Not  alone  for  perfect  golf  ! 

— Not  alone  for  the  importance  of  its  sport- 
ing tournaments,  its  races  and  its  fairs! 

But  Pinehurst,  especially,  for  the  renewal  of 
old  friendships,  the  revival  of  happy  memo- 
ries; in  a  climate  of  mild,  winter  days, 
glorious  sunshine,  and  pine -scented  air. 

Carolina  Hotel 

Now  Open 

Holly  Inn  and  Berkshire 

Open  Early  in  January 


Championship  events  of  national  im- 
portance in  every  field  of  sport  the 
season  thru. 


Golf  (4  18-hole  Donald  Ross  cour- 
ses), Tennis,  Trapshooting,  Rifle 
range,  Horseback  riding,  Racing, 
Motoring,  Driving,  Airplaning. 


* 


For  reservation  and  information,  address 


General  Office,  PINEHURST,  North  Carolina 


OR 


LEONARD  TUFTS,W282  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


A  Rare  Opportunity 

To  Secure  One  of  the  Above  Heads 


By  GUTZON  BORGLUM 

Declared  by   Rodin    "America 's  Greatest  Sculptor 


*\ 


0)1 


For  $5.00 

[HESE  heads  of  Lincoln  and  Roosevelt  are  to  be 
made  of  a  hardened  material  colored  in  various 
shades  of  bronze  and  will  be  cast  directly  from  the 
original  models.  They  will  not  be  produced  by  manufac- 
turers, nor  commercialized  in  any  way.  Every  one  will 
come  straight  from  Gutzon  Borglum's  studio,  and  each 
individual  head  will  be  carefully  examined  to  see  that  the 
perfection  of  the  modelling  has  not  been  lost.  It  is  the  wish 
and  intention  of  Mr.  Borglum  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
public  to  get  a  head  of  Lincoln,  Roosevelt,  President- 
elect W.  G.  Harding  and  General  Wood,  of  such  size  that  it 
may  be  placed  upon  a  table  or  shelf  anywhere  and  made 

part  of  the  familiar  furnishing  of  any  home,  yet  without  loss  of  sculptor's  value  or  modelling, 

and  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

BRIEF  SKETCH  OF  GUTZON  BORGLUM 


WONDERMENT  OF 
MOTHERHOOD 


SHERIDAN 

Colossal     bronze     statue    of 

General  Sheridan 


JOHN  GUTZON  DE  LA  MOTHE  BORGLUM,  known  as  Gutzon 
«J  Borglum,  and  hailed  by  Rodin  as  America's  greatest  sculptor, 
is  by  birth  as  well  as  genius  entirely  American.  He  was  born  in 
Idaho,  when  Idaho  was  a  frontier  state,  in  1867;  and  his  art  had  its 
beginning  in  direct  contact  with  nature.  In  1890  Mr.  Borglum  went 
to  Paris  and  studied  at  the  famous  Atelier  J  ulien  and  the  Ecole  des 

Beaux  Arts,  and  exhibited  at  the  Paris 
Salon.  He  also  exhibited  in  Spain,  in 
1892.  After  several  years  spent  in  the 
companionship  of  the  great  Rodin,  as 
a  pupil  whom  Rodin  himself  later  des- 
ignated as  his  successor,  Borglum 
began  to  devote  most  of  his  time  to 
sculpture.  He  made  the  colossal  fig- 
ures of  the  Twelve  Apostles  which 
adorn  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the 
Divine  in  New  York  City.  The  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art  owns  his 
Bronze  group,  the  Mares  of  Diomedes. 


Probably  his  statue  of  Lincoln  is  the  most  widely  known  and 
best  loved  of  all  Gutzon  Borglum's  works.  This  is  the  seated 
Lincoln,  commissioned  for  the  city  of  Newark,  New  Jersey;  it  is 
an  intimate  study  of  Lincoln  as  he  was  when  alone.  Space  per- 
mits the  reproduction  of  only  a  few  of  the  many  famous  works 
done  by  this  great  Sculptor. 

Mr.  Borglum  has  begun  the  most 
colossal  piece  of  sculpture  ever  under- 
taken in  the  history  of  the  world — ■ 
the  great  Stone  Mountain  memorial 
to  the  Confederacy,  near  Atlanta,  Ga. 
On  the  sides  of  a  mountain  of  solid 
granite  will  be  carved  from  the  living 
rock  the  Confederate  army,  figures 
of  men  and  horses  fifty  feet  tall,  in 
high  relief.  Work  on  this  was  begun 
several  years  ago,  and  interrupted  by 
the  World  War;  it  will  be  resumed  at 
an  early  date. 


CONCEPTION 
The  awakening  to  mother- 
hood 


You  may  have  either  one  of  the  above  heads  for  $5.00,  charges  prepaid 

ADDRESS 

ADAM  DINGWALL     t°eSK;      New  York 


THE  ATLAS 

Owned  by  Eugene  Meyer,  Jr., 

Esquire 
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The  Bacchanal  from  "Mecca" 


From  East  to  West  Again 

The  Eastern  Element  in  Current  New  York  Productions 


Pavlowa  is  again  in  America 

THE  East  just  now  runs  riot  on  the 
stage.  Here  and  abroad.  In  London 
and  New  York.  No  wonder.  There 
are  no  bounds  to  the  romantic  possibilities  of 
Eastern  dreams  in  dramas,  operas,  comedies 
and  spectacles.  Dreams,  rather  than  realities, 
no  doubt.  Dreams  largely  due  to  the  "Arab- 
ian Nights."  Dreams  changed  and  visualized 
to  suit  our  Western  taste,  which  might  recoil 
from  many  facts  the  East  condones.  Turn 
where  one  will  in  drama  and  in  music,  our 
managers  and  artists  feel  the  influence  of  Asia 
and  of  Africa.  They  are  attracted  by  its  mys- 
tery, its  color,  its  glowing  warmth,  its  passion- 
ate life  and  power. 

There  is  something  very  sinister  and  secret 
— perhaps  Sadie — wrapped  in  the  red  and  pur- 
ple glories  of  Cairo.  Can  they  explain  the 
spell  they  have  for  all  the  thousands  who,  year 
after  year  in  London,  have  packed  His  Maj- 
esty's to  sit  through  "Chu-Chin-Chow,"  and 
for  those  other  thousands  who  now  flock  to 
the  performances  of  "Mecca"  at  the  Century 


By  CHARLESL  HENRY  MELTZER 

Theatre  and  to  several  other  theatres? 
The  play  in   "Mecca"   is  a  pretext 
for  the  pageantry  and  splendor  of  the 
background.      Mr.   Oscar  Asche,  who 
devised  it,  is  first  an  actor  and  a  man- 
ager— next  a   playwright.     The  story 
he  has  wrought  out,  in  his  artless  way, 
is  a  mere  peg  for  spectacle.     It  is  as 
innocent  as  the  plots  of  London  pan- 
tomimes.     And    it    is    acted,    by   some 
members  of  the  cast,  in  the  uproarious 
style    which    doubtless    suits    those   ef- 
forts.    There  are  artists  in  that  cast, 
a  few  real  artists,  who  make  the  most 
of    every    chance    they    are    allowed. 
Among   them    I    may    mention    chiefly 
four — Ida   Mulle  and   Thomas  Leary 
(who  impersonate  a  Chinese  wife  and 
husband,  with  delightful  skill),  Gladys 
Hanson     (as     a     flamboyant     Cairene 
widow,  a  princess  to  boot),  and  Her- 
bert   Grimwood     (who    lends    almost 
tragic  dignity  to  the  character  of  the 
villain   in  the  case,  one  Nur-al-Din). 
To  these  it  is  but  fair  to  add  a  singer, 
of     ingenuous     grace,     named     Helen 
Toback,  who  impersonates  Zummurud, 
the  heroine  of  the  story. 
As  for  the  tale,  it  deals  with  the  intrigues 
of  the  Pretender,    Nur-al-Din,   to  overthrow 
the   Sultan,   Al-Nasir;   the   abduction   of    the 
ingenue   by    Nur-al-Din,    and    the   victory   of 
his    lord,    who    makes    Zummurud    his   bride. 
And,  mixed  up  with  the  plot,  we  find  a  swag- 
gering,   roaring,    ranting,    posturing   wrestler, 
Zummurud's  father.     This  fellow,  Ali-Shar, 
supplies  the  low  comedy  in  "Mecca,"  comedy 
of  the  sort  one  sees  in  London  pantomimes. 

But  for  the  play  in  "Mecca"  no  one  greatly 
cares.  It  is  the  spectacle,  the  pageantry,  the 
pomp,  the  maddening  ballets  and  the  back- 
grounds, that  will  draw  the  public  to  the 
Century  Theatre.  There  are  enough  of  them 
to  make  spectators  gasp.  And  much  is  won- 
derful. So  much,  indeed,  that  it  seems  al- 
most finical  to  carp  at  slips  and  flaws  in 
what  is  truly  a  sensational  "production."  But 
there  are  flaws  to  fret  the  archaeological,  and 
others,  in  the  draperies,  "props"  and  colors. 
The  old  Cairenes  may  have  forestalled  our 
Navajoes.     Yet  it  did  seem,  to  say  the  least, 


a  trifle  strange  to  find  what  looked  like  rugs 
made  by  Red  Indians  displayed  in  the  last  act 
of  this  great  show. 

Not  that  it  mattered.  But  it  seemed  a 
pity.  For,  by  and  large,  a  very  bold  and 
untrammelled  manager  had  surpassed  himself 
in  staging  Mr.  Asche's  latest  show-play.  He 
had  heaped  gold  on  gold,  and  color  upon 
color.  He  had  gone  farther  than  Diaghilev 
and  Bakst  in  inventing  rich  and  gorgeous  harm 
monies  and  barbaric  ballets.  At  one  point 
(not,  I  dare  say,  the  one  most  may  admire) 
he  had,  if  I  mistake  not,  reproduced  for  us 
(Continued  on  page  156) 


Alice  Delysia  in  "Afgar" 
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High    Class    Paintings   by   Modem    and   Old    Masters 


Select  Water  Color  Drawings 


Old  and  Modern  Etchings  and  Engravings 


Old    English    Mezzotints    and    Sporting    Prints 


Competent  Restoring 


Artistic  Framing 


LONDON  PARIS 

15  Old  Bond  Street  17  Place  V en  dome 

NEJV  YORK 

556-558  Fifth  Avenue 
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The  Automobile  Salon 

The  Last  Word  in  Motor  Car  Design 


By  BLAKE  OZIAS 


THE  Automobile  Salon  at  the  Commo- 
dore has  turned  out  almost  exactly  as 
forecast  in  this  department  last  month. 
Apparently  every  exhibitor  was  able  to  carry 
out  his  plans — the  outline  of  which  formed 
the  basis  of  our  November  article.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Packard  Company,  all  the 
exhibitors  announced  were  there,  no  single  ex- 
hibit was  late  or  behind  hand,  and  as  this  is 
being  written — on  the  third  day  of  the  show 
— everything  seems  to  be  working  out  "ac- 
cording to  plan,"  as  von  Hindenburg  used  to 
say  of  his  retreats. 

The  surprising  thing  is  that  business  is  be- 
ing done — actual  signed  orders  given  and  real 
money  passing  from  the  hand  of  buyer  to 
seller.  I  say  surprising,  because  little  actual 
business  was  expected — not  only  on  account  of 
market  conditions  but  because  people  did  not 
do  much  buying  during  last  year's  show,  and 
it  was  accepted  by  exhibitors  generally  that 
sales  would  be  negligible.  People  come  to  the 
Salon  to  look  things  over  but  buy  later  at 
their  greater  leisure.  Whether  the  sales  re- 
ported and  rumored  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day will  keep  up  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week  no  one  can  tell,  of  course,  but  it  may  be 
taken  as  an  encouraging  sign  that  sales  have 
already  been  made,  and  of  the  more  costly 
cars.  Let  us  hope  that  it  is  an  indication  that 
conditions  have  begun  their  necessarily  slow 
return  to  normal.  Prices  were  fairly  firm, 
with  a  newcomer,  the  Lanchester,  topping  the 
list  with  the  figure  of  $14,000  for  the  chassis 
alone.  Napier  and  the  English  Rolls-Royce 
were  tied  at  $13,500,  while  the  American- 
built  chassis  of  the  same  name  remains  at 
$11,750,  with  deliveries  promised  for  early  in 
the  new  year.  The  feeling  with  both  the  ex- 
hibitors and  the  public  seems  to  be  that  prices 
generally  will  not  decline  further. 

The  novelties  at  the  show  were,  as  pre- 
dicted, the  Lanchester  and  the  Napier  from 
England,  and  the  new  Pierce-Arrow,  which 
embodies  a  number  of  modifications  of  the 
previous  type.  Examples  of  Pierce-Arrow 
cars  were  shown  by  the  Holbrook  Company, 
the  Rubay  Company  and  the  Kimball  Com- 
pany of  Chicago.  Pierce-Arrow  has  adopted 
left-hand  drive  and  the  well  known  radiator 
and  cowl  lines  have  been  changed.  On  close 
examination  one  sees  that  these  changes  have 
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not  been  great,  but  the  effect  is  so  to  alter 
the  general  appearance  of  the  car  that  few- 
people  will  recognize  it  when  it  is  seen  in  the 
street.  The  abrupt  break  at  the  dash  line  has 
been  eliminated  and  the  effect,  when  we  get 
accustomed  to  it,  will  doubtless  be  to  make 
the  car  look  lower  and  more  graceful.  The 
coach  work  shown  by  the  body  builders  above 
named  was  along  standard  lines  and  in  the 
conservative  manner  one  always  associates 
with  Pierce-Arrow. 

The  Napier  people  have  a  touring  car  and 
a  chassis,  the  radiator  and  cowl  line  of  the 
car  being  somewhat,  though  not  radically, 
changed.  A  special  feature  of  the  chassis  is 
an  anti-rolling  device  fitted  to  the  rear  end 
of  the  torque  tube  which  is  said  to  make  the 
car— which  is  hung  on  cantilever  springs — 
very  steady  at  high  speeds. 

The  Lanchester  chassis  is  novel  in  several 
respects.  The  wheelbase  is  150  inches,  quite 
the  longest  chassis  in  the  show.  The  tread  is 
wider  than  standard  and  the  transmission  is 
epicyclic — a  complete  departure  from  the 
sliding  gear  type,  which  is  employed  by  every 
other  car  in  the  show.  Another  detail  is  a 
water  gauge  in  the  front  of  the  radiator. 
Where  one  usually  finds  the  maker's  name- 
plate  or  other  distinguishing  mark  there  is  an 
opening    covered    with    plate    glass    through 


which  the  water  level  may  be  observed.  The 
body  is  of  the  open  type,  illustrated  in  our 
November  issue,  and  is  rather  barrel-shaped  at 
the  sides.  The  generator  and  starting  motor 
are  placed  with  their  shafts  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion, giving  easy  accessibility  to  the  brushes. 

The  Minerva  Company  is  showing  a  sedan 
on  the  six-cylinder  chassis,  with  coach  work 
by  the  Brooks-Ostruk  Company,  and  a 
stripped  four-cylinder  chassis.  Neither  of 
these  models  is  widely  different  from  previous 
Minerva  productions,  but  they  are  attracting 
much  attention  from  old  Minerva  owners. 

There  remain  among  the  foreign  cars  De- 
lage, Lancia,  Rolls-Royce  and  Sunbeam.  Of 
these,  Lancia  and  Rolls  are  so  well  known  to 
motorists  that  a  detailed  description  of  the 
exhibits  would  be  superfluous.  Both  exhibits 
present  some  very  interesting  examples  of 
coach  work  of  both  open  and  closed  types. 

Lancia  has  an  attractive  flat  top  cabriolet 
by  the  Aircraft  Company,  formerly  builders 
of  aeroplane  fusillages,  who  have  taken  up 
motor  coachwork.  These  builders  are  also 
showing  examples  of  their  work  on  the  Loco- 
mobile chassis.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
Rolls-Royce  models  is  a  severely  plain  four- 
passenger  open  car  with  body  by  F.  R.  Wood 
&  Son. 

The  Delage,  which  made  its  first  Salon  ap- 
pearance last  year,  has  a  much  more  extensive 
showing  this  year,  consisting  of  a  cabriolet 
and  a  four-passenger  sporting  trap  by  Brooks- 
Ostruk,  a  town  brougham  by  Holbrook  and 
a  stripped  chassis  that  is  stock  in  every  respect 
— although  one  might  easily  take  it  for  a  showC 
chassis,  so  well  is  it  finished  in  every  detail. 
Two  special  features  of  the  coach  work  ex- 
hibited by  Delage  are  an  entirely  new  and 
very  attractive  design  of  head  lamps,  the  lines 
of  which  carry  out  to  a  certain  degree  the 
radiator  and  cowl  lines,  and  a  new  type  of 
running  board,  which  gets  away  entirely  from 
the  conventional  aluminum  or  rubber-covered 
variety  one  sees  everywhere. 

As  was  the  case  a  year  ago,  the  Delage 
chassis  attracted  great  interest  with  its  brakes 
on  all  four  wheels — a  feature  that  has  proved 
wholly  satisfactory  to  those  American  owners 
who  have  already  had  their  cars  in  service  for 
some  months.  For  many  years  engineers  have 
given   their   attention   to   the   development  of 


Delage  town  brougham,  body  by  Holbrook 


Minerva  sedan,  body  by  Brooks-Ostruk 
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Locomobile  cabriolet,  body  by  Locke  &  Co. 


Rolls-Royce  cabriolet,  body  by  Brooks-Ostruk 


Sunbeam  four-passenger  sport  model,  polished  aluminum  body 


Inside  drive  Packard  limousine,  body  by  Holbrook 


Cunningham  sport  model 


Lane 


ia  four-passenger  cabriolet,  body  by  Locke 


power  and  speed  in  a  motor  car,  and  "quick 
getaway"  has  been  the  burthen  of  many  a 
salesman's  song,  while  comparatively  little  at- 
tention had  been  given  to  the  improvement  of 
a  car's  ability  in  quick  deceleration.  It  is 
often  much  more  essential  to  stop  quickly  and 
surely  than  it  is  to  get  away  in  a  hurry — 
anyone  can  see  that — and  the  application  of 
the  braking  action  to  all  four  wheels  simul- 
taneously and  with  the  single  operation  of  a 
foot  pedal  seems  to  have  solved  the  problem 
so  long  neglected.  Not  only  does  this  system 
add  very  greatly  to  the  factors  of  comfort  and 
safety  in  driving,  but  they  enable  the  driver  to 
utilize  to  a  much  greater  extent,  and  with 
much  greater  satisfaction,  the  power  and  speed 
capabilities  of  his  car.  Also  the  four-wheel 
brake  is  said  to  eliminate  skidding  on  wet 
pavements,  and  for  this  reason  is  greatly  ap- 
preciated for  town  use. 

Sunbeam,  which  also  made  its  first 
Salon  appearance  a  year  ago,  has  one  of 
the  largest  exhibits  here,  consisting  of  five 
complete  cars  and  a  stripped  six-cylinder  chas- 
sis.    The  coach  work  is  all  very  interesting — 


the  product  of  the  Brooks-Ostruk  Company, 
the  most  striking  example  being  a  four-pas- 
senger sport  model  in  polished  aluminum  fin- 
ish. There  is  a  very  charming  town  car  on 
the  four-cylinder  chassis,  a  cabriolet  and  a 
limousine  on  the  six-cylinder. 

Among  the  American  cars  with  important 
exhibits  are  Cunningham,  Brewster,  Porter, 
Daniels  and  Winton,  all  with  a  complete  line 
as  regards  variety  of  coach  work.  So  far  as 
can  be  observed,  there  have  been  no  changes 
in  the  chassis  design  of  any  of  these  cars. 
Packard  and  Locomobile  are  here,  exhibited 
by  coach  builders — two  very  fine  examples  of 
the  Locomobile  being  shown  by  Locke  &  Co., 
who  have  done  so  much  of  the  fine  coach  work 
for  this  famous  chassis.  Packard  is  very  well 
represented  by  the  Holbrook  Company  and  the 
Fleetwood  Company. 

The  Winton  Company  is  here  with  its  own 
exh'bit,  which  means  that  it  has  definitely  cast 
its  lot  with  cars  of  the  Salon  class  and  will  not 
be  represented  at  the  American  show  in  Jan- 
uary. The  exhibit  consists  of  several  closed 
models  and   an  open  sport  model,   all  of   the 


coach  work  being  the  product  of  the  Winton 
shops. 

Cunningham  is  very  well  represented  with 
u  variety  of  body  types  and  a  speed  car  built 
on  the  well-known  Cunningham  lines.  Here 
again  the  coach  work  comes  from  the  same 
source  as  the  chassis  and  does  great  credit  to 
the  designers. 

The  United  Auto  Body  Company  is  show- 
ing an  example  of  their  coach  work  on  a 
Renault  chassis,  and  the  Kimball  Company  of 
Chicago  makes  use  of  the  new  Pierce-Arrow 
to  present  examples  of  their  design  and 
workmanship. 

Panhard  is  showing  a  chassis  and  two  very 
charming  examples  of  the  body  work  of  one  of 
the  newer  French  builders.  One  of  these  is  a 
coupe,  or  town  brougham  as  we  call  it  here, 
and  the  other  a  limousine. 

If  one  were  to  sum  up  impressions  gained 
thus  far  in  the  week  of  the  Show  they  would 
be  as  follows:  There  is  a  very  complete  ex- 
hibit of  fine  cars — no  less  than  seventeen  dif- 
ferent chassis  being  shown,  with  examples  of 
coach  work  by  at  least  a  dozen  builders. 
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The  Christ  in  Modern  Art 


(Continued  fr 

in  which  Christ  is  shown  seated  at 
a  poor  man's  table  blessing  and 
breaking  the  bread  as  He  hands  it 
to  the  toilers.  On  the  whole,  French 
painters  have  not  given  of  their 
best  to  the  Christ,  eon  Bonnat's 
"Good  Samaritan,"  the  noble  work 
of  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  and  an  ex- 
quisite little  water-colour  of  "The 
Lord's  Supper"  by  Gaston  la  Tou- 
che  are  prophetic  of  the  contribu- 
tion France  may  yet  make  to  the 
Christ  in  Art;  but  unfortunately 
it  is  through  the  meretricious  il- 
lustrations of  Dore  and  the  indif- 
ferent work  of  Tissot  that  French 
sacred  art  is  most  widely  known 
to-day. 

It  was  far  otherwise  in  England, 
where  the  German  Nazarene  move- 
ment found  its  counterpart  in  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood.  Not 
that  the  Pre-Raphaelists  had  much 
in  common  with  the  Nazarenes. 
Theirs  was  in  no  sense  a  religious 
crusade,  but  rather  an  artistic  and 
poetic  revolt  against  the  showy  and 
grandiose  manner  of  the  later  Ital- 
ian schools.  The  Pre-Raphaelites 
were  at  once  thinkers  and  natural- 
ists, and  their  work  must  be  de- 
scribed as  epoch-making.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  it  was 
intrinsicaly  great.  Perhaps  Ford 
Madox  Brown  came  nearest  to 
greatness  in  his  relentless  love  of 
truth  and  his  power  of  interpreting 
the  thought  behind  the  face.  And 
yet  even  in  his  profound  and  potent 
"Entombment" — a  work  which 
needs  to  be  closely  studied  in  order 
to  be  rightly  appreciated — he  seems 
to  come  nearer  the  craft  of  his- 
torical illustration  than  is  con- 
sistent with  Art  at  its  highest.  Hol- 
man  Hunt's  work  is  so  well  known 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  it 
here  in  detail.  His  "Light  of  the 
World"  especially  has  become  a 
commonplace  of  artistic  apprecia- 
tion ;  its  speaking  symbolism  has 
that  moving,  thrilling  quality  that 
never  fails  to  stir  the  soul.  Yet, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  symbolical,  it  falls 
short  of  being  a  full  expression  of 
Christ  as  seen  through  the  medium 
of  the  modern  spirit.  Both  Ros- 
setti  and  Burne-Jones  left  Pre- 
Raphaelitism.  Rossetti  soon  be- 
came the  centre  of  a  new  group 
that  forsook  naturalism  for  a  mix- 
ture of  mysticism  and  archaism,  in 
which  the  fervid,  voluptuous,  some- 
what dilettante  genius  of  Rossetti 
found  congenial  expression.  In 
his  well-known  picture,  "Mary 
Magdalene  at  the  House  of 
Simon,"  he  has  made  his  one  con- 
tribution to  the  interpretation  of 
the  Christ.  Framed  in  a  small 
gable  window,  the  face  of  the  com- 
passionate Saviour  looks  upon  the 
Magdalene.  It  is  a  deep  well  of 
pure  pity ;  the  pity  of  love,  not  of 
condescension ;  pity  that  cleanses 
and  attracts.  With  subtle  power 
Rossetti  conveys  this  spell  of  the 
Christ — the  very  genius  of  redeem- 
ing love.  The  picture  stands  out 
from  all  the  rest  of  the  artist's 
work.  In  his  "Annunciation"  and 
elsewhere,  Rossetti  shows  himself 
a  master  in  the  art  of  conveying  a 
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sense  of  mystic  awe,  but  the  awe 
his  Christ-face  inspires  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  psychic  thrill. 
It  has  a  moral  quality,  a  spiritual 
gravity.  As  we  gaze,  we  are  not 
merely  attracted  but  searched. 

Burne-Jones  followed  Rossetti 
into  what  came  to  be  called  the 
New  Idealism,  and  the  austere 
grace  of  his  increasingly  decorative 
work  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
somewhat  weary  and  pessimistic 
soul  of  his  age.  It  is  hardly  unfair 
to  say  that  pessimism  is  his  domi- 
nant characteristic.  A  sense  of 
spiritual  languor  is  powerfully 
conveyed  through  the  rhythmic 
flow  of  lines  that  seem  to  draw 
the  beholder  into  a  sad,  vague 
sleep.  Even  in  his  wonderful 
"Easter  Morn,"  with  its  magic  of 
restrained  suggestion,  the  note  of 
sadness  is  paramount.  The  Lord 
is  risen  indeed,  yet  even  the  angels' 
faces  remain  untouched  by  joy. 

And  here  we  come  to  the  yet 
unpainted  Christ  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Already  he  is  shaping  in 
men's  thoughts  and  ideals,  and  it 
cannot  be  long  before  He  takes 
form  and  colour.  He  will  be  the 
great  Joy-bringer,  the  Giver  of  life 
abundant,  life  overflowing,  life 
triumphant.  In  Burne-Jones  the 
incurable  sadness  of  an  introspec- 
tive and  analytical  age  found  ex- 
pression ;  but  as  the  mind  of  to-day 
pierces  deeper  into  the  Christ- 
mystery,  it  will  discover  a  well  of 
pure  joy.  Some  have  suggested 
that  Twentieth-century  Art  will 
return  to  the  primitive  Christ — the 
simple,  gladsome  Christ  of  the 
Catacombs,  the  Divine  Orpheus, 
the  fair  young  Shepherd,  the 
Master  of  life's  feast,  turning  its 
water  into  wine.  But  no  such 
naive  return  to  primitive  concep- 
tions is  possible ;  to  attempt  it 
would  be  to  sink  into  the  most 
sterile  of  archaisms.  Neither  art 
nor  life  can  go  back  behind  the 
Cross.  If  in  our  shallowness  we 
imagined  that  possible,  the  Great 
War  has  cured  us  of  such  delusions 
forever.  But  it  remains  for  life  to 
experience  and  art  to  interpret  the 
joy  and  glory  of  the  Cross;  to 
grasp  the  grim  fact  with  naked 
hands. 

WE  have  done  with  sacred  art 
that  appeals  to  a  coterie  of 
pundits.  We  want  an  Art  at 
once  great  and  popular,  profound 
and  universal,  which  shall  give  to 
the  democracy  Christ,  the  great 
Brother,  Helper,  Healer.  Such  is 
the  vision  of  to-day,  and  to  that 
vision  artists  of  every  nation,  in- 
cluding India  and  China,  must 
bring  their  best  before  it  can  find 
full  expression.  We  have  Epstein's 
"Christ,"  nobly  arrogant,  pointing 
with  granite  pride  to  the  print  of 
the  nails ;  but  we  look  for  the  great 
Servant,  clothed  in  invincible  meek- 
ness and  omnipotent  love,  whose 
exceeding  bitter  death  holds  the 
secret  of  life  untrammeled  and 
regnant,— life  splendid  in  energy 
and  athrill  with  the  joyous  pas- 
sion of  the  free. 
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DUNCAN    FRASER,   Inc. 

603  FIFTH1AVENUE  NEW  YORK 

INTERIOR  DECORA  TIONS— FURNISHINGS 


Hand  carved  suite  designed  and  executed  by  us,  finished  in  pastel  shades  on  antique  gray  ground — consisting  of  twin 
beds,  dresser,  hanging  mirror,  vanity,  somno,  bench  and  side  chair. 

A.  Lowenbein's  Sons,  Inc. 

581  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

For  Sixty  Years  this  Firm,  has  Designed  and  Executed 

ORIGINAL   DECORATIVE   INTERIORS 

meeting  in  distinctive  forms,  the  social  and  home  requirements  of  the  most  discriminating  clientele. 
Especial  designing  of  furniture,  draperies,  etc. 
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The  Harmony  of  the  Costume 

Every  Part  Should  Contribute  a  Just  Proportion  to  the  Ensemble 


WHILE  there  are  many  designers  who 
teach  that  the  Costume  is  an  entity, 
not  a  few  flout  their  own  teachings. 
The  true  artist  sees  his  vision  synthetically, 
just  as  the  true  philosopher  sees  life  whole. 
But  in  the  field  of  dress  there  are  many  fac- 
tors besides  art  and  philosophy. 

The  rarest  thing  in  the  world  is  a  cos- 
tume in  which  every  part  contributes  a  just 
proportion  to  the  ensemble.  It  does  not  re- 
quire a  fashion  expert  to  note  the  riotous 
confusion  in  the  dress  of  bejewelled  women 
who  lack  taste.  The  dress  struggles  in  one 
direction,  the  hat  digresses  in  another,  while 
shoes  and  gloves  declare  their  right  to  self- 
determination. 

Let  us  start  from  a  concrete  definition  of 
the  harmony  of  the  costume.  Harmony  im- 
plies the  beautiful  in  dress;  a  beauty  achieved 
by  the  correct  relationship  in  every  detail  to 
the  expression  of  your  personality.  It  has 
been  urged  that  dress  influences  thought  and 
mood,  but  it  is  equally  truthful  to  assert  that 
our  thoughts  influence  dress.  From  which  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  lines  of  personality 
precede  the  lines  of  dress.  They  are  like  par- 
allel lines  which  meet  in  some  imaginary 
terminus. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  in  my  former  arti- 
cles, the  line  of  the  natural  figure  is  the  cri- 
terion for  any  design  which  strives  to  become 
artistic ;  fashion  experiments  with  the  natural 
figure — art  in  dress  respects  it.  It  would  be 
an  interesting  diversion  for  my  readers  to 
study  the  line  they  habitually  fall  into;  the 
pose  of  the  body;  the  line  taken  in  walking; 
and  the  draped  lines  when  seated.  In  pro- 
portion as  dress  conforms  to  these  natural 
lines  does  it  become  significant  of  personality. 
If  your  lines  and  personality  are  related  to 
those  of  the  mannequin,  then  the  models 
shown  by  the  latest  decrees  of  Fashion  are  in- 
tended for  you ;  if  not,  it  is  not  only  inartis- 
tic but  a  confession  of  weakness  to  strive  to 
imitate  the  professional  model. 

A  mechanical  adherence  to  the  whims  of 
Fashion  can  never  take  the  place  of  this  knowl- 
edge of  your  natural  lines.  It  is  sufficient 
merely  to  take  cognizance  of  the  differences 
between  American  women  and  your  typical 
Parisienne  to  realize  that  in  dress  we  must 
work  out  our  own  idioms. 

IN  this  article  we  will  build  the  costume 
as  an  architect  builds  a  harmonious  struc- 
ture. Starting  with  the  correct  corset  as  a 
foundation,  it  will  suffice  to  rehearse  some 
fundamental  principles.  Many  a  smart  gown 
is  ruined  irrevocably  by  incorrect  corseting. 
In  purchasing  a  corset  the  following  points  are 
essential :  Straight  lines,  first  and  foremost, 
no  matter  what  the  style  of  the  gown,  for 
either  a  one-piece  dress  or  a  fitted  waistline 
can  more  readily  be  made  over  a  straight-line 
corset.  The  length  of  the  corset  must  be  de- 
termined by  the  requirements  of  the  individ- 
ual figure.  Vitally  important  is  it  to  realize 
that  whether  large  or  small  in  bust,  the  cor- 
set should  be  low,  not  over  two  inches  above 
the  waistline,  especially  in  front.  The  back 
may  be  an  inch  or  two  higher.  This  is  espe- 
cially desirable  as  an  offset  to  corpulence  be- 
low the  shoulder  blades.  For  slim  figures, 
corsets  or  girdles  of  soft  material,  boned  front 
and  back  and  sides,  are  ideal.  The  elastic 
girdle   without  boning  is   better   adapted    for 
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sports  wear,  but  for  constant  use  is  most  im- 
practical, since  it  permits  the  figure  to  expand 
and  gives  it  a  tendency  to  roundness. 

Correct  corseting,  then,  rests  on  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  front  and  back  must  present  a 
flat  appearance  if  the  body  is  to  have  the  right 
carriage.  Moreover,  such  flatness  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  as  the  basis  for  correct 
lines  of  the  dress. 

Equally  important  and  often  ignored  is  the 
need  of  correctly  fitted  undergarments.  The 
clue  in  this  department  is  the  avoidance  of 
fullness.  Undergarments  should  have  re- 
quisite softness,  fit  snugly,  and  should  be  worn 
under  the  corset  so  as  not  to  leave  "Bertillon 
marks"  on  the  outer  garments.  It  is  also  a 
matter  of  moment  that  the  shoulder  pieces  be 
made  of  narrow  ribbon,  or  the  same  material 
hemstitched  in  a  narrow  band,  for  today  most 
of  our  gowns  have  tight-fitting  shoulders  and 
the  unnecessary  bulginess  often  created  by  the 
top  of  the  undergarment  is  unesthetic. 

COMING  now  to  the  dress  itself:  we  need 
not  reiterate  those  principles  of  line  and 
simplicity  which  have  been  stressed  in  these 
columns.  Once  the  right  lines  are  mastered, 
it  then  becomes  a  problem  of  color,  embroid- 
ery and  decorations.  Both  design  and  orna- 
mentation must  be  right  if  an  artistic  result 
is  to  be  ensured. 

On  the  theme  of  color  in  dress  there  are  to 
be  found  many  high-sounding  generalities,  but 
a  few  simple  principles  are  adequate.  Har- 
monies of  one  color  are  the  safest  for  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  technique  of 
colors;  as,  for  example,  two  or  three  shades 
of  brown,  green  or  violet.  Variety  in  one  color 
may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  different  ma- 
terials. In  using  harmonies  of  contrasting  col- 
ors, there  should  be  one  dominant  color  in  the 
dress,  the  secondary  colors  being  in  much 
smaller  quantities,  appearing,  in  effect,  only 
as  accents.  When  two  colors  not  in  perfect 
harmony  are  put  together  they  destroy  each 
other.  If  this  sounds  like  a  platitude,  it  is 
worth  repeating.  Each  color  may  be  beauti- 
ful in  itself,  but  they  act  and  react  upon  each 
other,  and  often  when  they  do  not  actually 
swear,  they  scold.  The  supreme  effect  in  cos- 
tume is  to  be  achieved  only  by  a  skillful  in- 
termingling of  colors  that  blend  naturally. 
Therefore,  fashions  which  dictate  discordant 
combinations  should  not  be  followed. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  preach  color-op- 
timism and  the  self-expression  of  personality 
through  buoyant  color  schemes.  Excluding 
the  garish  and  the  tawdry,  there  is  no  reason 
why  American  women  should  fear  radiant  col- 
ors. Restraint  may  err  through  immodera- 
tion. The  wardrobes  of  our  women  should 
contain  more  of  the  brighter  colors  now  re- 
stricted to  sports  costume. 

i 

FRENCH  women  often  dress  with  refer- 
ence to  the  eyes  to  bring  out  the  beauty 
of  their  colors.  But  every  individual  has  her 
own  most  becoming  color  and  should  study 
her  requirements  and  assert  her  color.  As  a 
rule,  the  human  figure  is  too  small,  especially 
out  of  doors,  to  permit  of  many  colors,  and 
for  this  reason  costumes  of  one  color,  or  two 
or  three  shades  of  one  color,  are  most  effective 
for  street  dress.  Good  color  can  be  had  in 
inexpensive  materials  as  well  as  in  luxurious 
textiles,  so  that  the  choice  resolves  itself  into 


a  question  of  good  taste  rather  than  of  means. 

Garniture  and  ornamentation  offer  free 
scope  to  the  play  of  individual  fantasy;  and  if 
we  suffer  from  an  excess  of  conventional  mo- 
tives it  is  because  we  are  surfeited  with  con- 
ventional fashions.  A  study  of  tapestries, 
paintings  and  the  arts  of  design,  and  an  obser- 
vation of  masterpieces,  will  help  every  woman 
to  acquire  sound  taste  in  the  matter  of  em- 
broideries. 

The  hat  crowns  or  mars  the  costume.  Mil- 
linery may  not  ensure  matrimony,  but  the 
wrong  hat  distorts  the  effect  of  the  right  gown, 
and  men  are  so  superficial.  Once  we  under- 
stand that  the  hat  completes  the  costume,  we 
shall  be  careful  to  choose  millinery  that  is  se- 
verely plain  and  preferably  dark  in  colors.  The 
size  is  not  crucial.  While  autumn  colors  are 
most  becoming,  a  black  hat  always  constitutes 
correct  style  and  harmonizes  with  almost  any 
type  of  dress. 

WE  can  learn  a  lesson  from  Continental 
women  who  give  time  and  thought  to 
studying  mirrors  at  different  angles  in  order 
to  tilt  the  hat  at  the  right  angle  and  to  get 
just  that  poise  so  that  when  you  address  her 
you  see  only  the  most  flattering  part  of  her 
face.  Short  women  might  select  hats  that  in- 
cline becomingly  upwards ;  but  if  the  face  is 
round,  one  may  choose  a  brim  that  is  turned 
up  at  the  sides.  The  right  hat  helps  to  ex- 
press individuality,  and  it  is  a  frame  for  the 
face  which  should  be  chosen  with  as  much  care 
as  the  frame  for  a  portrait. 

The  veil  creates  illusion  and  as  such  is  im- 
portant in  the  ensemble  of  the  costume.  A 
veil  keeps  the  hair  in  place  and  helps  to  main- 
tain the  hat  at  the  right  angle,  a  consumma- 
tion devoutly  to  be  wished.  In  my  years  of 
close  study  of  the  primary  differences  between 
the  chic  Parisienne  and  the  smart  American 
girl,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  to  be  found  in  the  way  in  which  foreign 
women  wear  their  hats.  Cobwebby  veils 
either  in  brown  or  in  black,  with  minute  de- 
signs, enhance  the  complexion.  Veils  should 
always  be  worn  on  the  hat  and  not  used  as 
hair  net.  To  pin  and  fasten  the  veil  properly 
to  the  hat  is  an  art  in  itself,  and  in  many  cases 
gives  a  chic  that  could  not  be  obtained  other- 
wise 

The  costume  would  be  incomplete  without 
correct  hose  and  shoe.  Except  for  formal  eve- 
ning wear,  fancy  stockings  are  not  in  good 
taste.  A  plain  stocking  serves  the  useful  pur- 
pose of  preventing  any  spotlight  from  being 
thrown  on  any  particular  part  of  the  costume. 
Black  hose  for  the  street  always  harmonize 
with  navy  or  dark  colors. 

The  silk  dress  could  be  beautifully  simple, 
its  plainness  relieved  by  a  net  yoke  that  could 
be  changed  as  often  as  desired.  For  the  suit, 
a  dark  color  is  preferable,  of  tricotine  mate- 
rial or  soft  serge ;  both  wear  well.  A  waist  of 
batiste  or  crepe  de  chine,  which  improves  with 
laundering,  completes  this  most  useful  member 
of  the  dress  family.  The  tailored  dress  could 
be  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  suit.  The 
dance  frock,  to  be  truly  serviceable,  should  be 
either  of  heavy  chiffon  or  a  satin  or  taffeta 
fabric. 

With  correct  foundation  to  the  costume,  the 
dress  falls  into  a  natural  harmony,  built  on 
correct  lines,  decorated  in  good  taste  and 
crowned  by  a  hat  that  is  a  fitting  peroration. 
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The  Costume  as  an  Entity 


Courtesy  Bonwii  Teller  &  Co. 


The  feather  fan  may  be  chosen  from  a  variety  of  material — 
real  shell,  or  horn,  or  amber.     The  beaded  purse  has  a 
noteworthy  Persian  design   of  authentic   motives  and   is 
subdued  in  coloring 


The  handkerchiefs  are  of  hand  spun  linen,  one  in  genuine 
Valenciennes,  the  other  of  rose  point  lace.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  choose  any  name  for  the  perfume  illustrated  as  it  is 
symbolic  of  any  exclusive  French  make.  In  the  field  of 
perfumery  the  supremacy  of  the  French  has  not  yet  been 
questioned 


* 


An  evening  gown  of  white  and  silver  brocade.    The  skirt  is  draped  and  has  a 

panel  train  which  carries  out  the  dominating  lines  of  the  dress.    The  bodice  is 

tastefully  embroidered  in  sequent  beads  and  does  not  permit  the  garniture  to 

challenge  attention  away  from  the  design  of  the  gown 


The  importance  of  correct  shoes  and  stockings  is  often 
overlooked.  The  evening  slippers  illustrated  are  of  silver 
brocade,  with  a  magnificent  buckle  brilliant  in  spots  of  jet. 
The  street  boot  of  patent  leather  has  a  new  blucher,  and  is 
ornamented  with  a  buckle  of  fine  brilliant  cut  steel 
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Will  Your  Christmas  Evening 
Be  Like  This  ? 

WILL  you  invite  your  favorite  film  stars — Mary  Pick- 
ford,  Norma  Talmadge,  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Wm.  S. 
Hart,  Charlie  Chaplin,  Roscoe  Arbuckle  and  others 
— to  your  home  Christmas  evening?  Will  you  let  the  dar- 
lings, heroes  and  comedians  of  filmdom  hold  every  member 
of  your  family  spellbound  for  hours,  with  motion  pictures 
of  your  own  selection,  projected  by 
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Ui 
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^Picture  Projector 


From  thousands  of  reels  of  the  world's  best  Dramas, 
Comedies,  Animated  Cartoons,  Scientific,  Travel,  Educa- 
tional and  War  pictures  you  can  make  up  your  own  pro- 
grams to  thrill,  entertain,  amuse  or  educate  every  individual. 

The  New  Premier  Pathescope  is  the  ideal  Christmas 
gift.  It  will  start  a  forever  interesting,  forever  new  series 
of  enjoyable  evenings  that  will  bind  your  family  group 
together,  keep  the  young  people  home  and  afford  delight- 
ful recreation  for  years. 

The  Pathescope  projector  is  so  exquisitely  built  that  its 
pictures  amaze  expert  critics.  The  pictures  are  large,  bril- 
liant, clear — absolutely  flickerless.  But  best  of  all,  the  Pathe- 
scope is  safe.  Ordinary  inflammable  film  is  dangerous, 
and  State,  Municipal  and  Insurance  restrictions  prohibit 
its  use  without  a  fire-proof  enclosing  booth.  Rut  the  Pathe- 
scope uses  only  "Safety  Standard"  film,  approved  by  the 
Underwriters'  Laboratories,  Inc.,  for  use  without  a  booth, 
by  anyone,  anywhere,  any  time. 

Make  Your  Own  Motion  Pictures 

sr>s.  A  real  record  of  a  Christmas  group — 

«§fe^.     how  you  have  wanted  it-    The  same  group 

isn't    together    every    year.     Before    next 

Christmas   some  may  marry ;   some   move 

away;  some  be  "taken  away."  Still-pictures 

of  posed,  family  groups  never  seem  real; 

never  like  the  friends  you  knew.    But  with 

a  Pathescope  camera,  pictures  of  the  baby, 

of    the    older    children,    of     father    and 

mother  in  their  characteristic  activities,  live  and  move  in 

all  of  the  vividness  of  real  life.     What  priceless  treasures 

to  hand  down  to  your  children  ! 


Come  and  Operate  the  Pathescope  Yourself 

No  Lifeless  still-picture,  no  description,  however  vivid  can  con- 
vey any  adequate  impression  of  the  thrill  and  indescrihable  charm 
of  seeing  the  New  Premier  in  actual  operation.  Make  up  a  party 
ot  children,  brine  your  friends,  come  to  anv  Pathescope  salon 
and   operate  the  Pathescope  yourself.      Select   your   own   pictures 


Write  for  the  address  of  the  nearest  agency. 

The  Pathescope  Co.  of  America,  Inc. 

Wil'ard  B.   Cook,  President 

Suite  1840,  Aeolian  Hall, 
New  York  City 

Agencies  in  Principal  Cities. 
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Josephine  Victor  and  Herbert  Lomas  in  "The  Skin  Game" 

New  Plays  by  Galsworthy  and  Others 
The  Rival  Opera  Companies 


By  ROLAND  WOOD 

MORE  plays,  of  many  types, 
have  been  produced  within 
the  past  few  weeks  on  Broadway. 
Among  them  two  are  by  John 
Galsworthy.  Of  these  the  first 
is  a  dark  drama  named  "The 
Mob,"  with  which  the  busy  and 
resourceful  Neighborhood  Play- 
house has  begun  one  more  full  sea- 
son. "The  Mob"  is,  in  essentials, 
an  attempt  to  do,  with  English 
characters,  what  Ibsen  did  (and 
did  a  great  deal  better)  in  his 
"Enemy  of  the  People."  I  think 
less  highly  of  the  author  of  "The 
Mob"  and  "Strife"  and  "Justice" 
as  a  dramatist  than  as  a  novelist 
and  a  moralist.  He  seems  at  all 
times  more  intent  on  pointing 
morals  than  on  building  plays. 
"The  Mob"  is  less  a  drama  than 
a  pamphlet,  a  special  plea  for  lib- 
erty of  conscience.  It  is  monoto- 
nous and,  now  and  then,  one- 
sided. The  central  figure  in  the 
plot  is  a  Cabinet  Minister,  who, 
after  fighting  to  prevent  his  fellow 
ministers  from  waging  war  against 
some  minor  power,  goes  on  the 
stump,  resigns  and  preaches 
pacifism.  As  a  result  a  half-crazed 
woman  murders  him.  He  is  a 
victim,  to  be  sure,  perhaps  a  mar- 
tyr. But  he  does  not  convince  us 
that  his  cause  is  right  or  that  the 
theory  he  proclaims  is  just  and 
wise.  "The  Mob"  offends,  of 
course,  all  who  believe  in  patriot- 
ism. And  it  is  marred  (like  other 
well-meant  works  of  Galsworthy) 
by  a  gross  anti-climax.  The  play 
has  ended  with  the  hero's  "mar- 
tyrdom."    But  that  is  not  enough 


to  please  the  author.  He  adds  a 
futile     and     superfluous    epilogue. 

The  second  play  of  Galsworthy, 
"The  Skin  Game,"  has  been  a 
great  success  in  London  for  some 
months.  Here  it  is  running  at  the 
Bijou  Theatre.  It  is  a  grim, 
ironic,  rather  ill-made  comedy. 
Not,  as  two  New  York  critics 
seem  to  think,  a  symbolical  "war 
play."  I  discussed  it  a  short  time 
ago  with  Galsworthy  and  he  did  not 
even  hint  at  under-meanings.  It  is 
a  plain,  somewhat  clumsy,  effort  to 
rub  in  the  unquestioned  truth  that, 
in  the  clash  of  class  with  class, 
those  who  begin  a  fight  may  have 
to  wage  it  with  inhuman  weapons 
and,  in  the  struggle,  may  soil  what 
seemed  decent  souls. 

The  parties  to  the  fight  of  which 
the  developments  are  shown  us  in 
"The  Skin  Game"  are  two  neigh- 
boring families  at  Deepwater,  an 
English  country  place.  They 
typify — perhaps  a  bit  too  broadly 
— the  so-called  gentry,  with  their 
hallowed  code  and  eustoms,  and 
the  aggressive  newly-rich.  The 
Hillchrists  (and  especially  Mrs. 
Hillchrist)  find  their  old  habits 
and  their  social  decencies  dis- 
turbed by  the  coming  of  a  trucu- 
lent chap  named  Hornblower  and 
his  family.  When  Hornblower 
evicts  one  of  his  tenants  for  his  in- 
dustrial purposes,  after  promising 
to  let  him  keep  his  cottage,  the 
Hillchrists  throw  down  the 
gauntlet.  The  fight  is  bitter  and 
the  issue  seems  uncertain.  But  in 
the  end  the  Hillchrists  get  rid  of 
their  rivals,  thanks  to  their  knowl- 


(Continued  on  second  page  follozving) 
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E  BE  WOLIFE 


ANTIQUE  FUKNIT1HRE 
OB  JETS  B'AJRT 


C]  One  of  a  pair  of  carved  oak  Bergeres  of 
the  Louis  XVIth  period,  upholstered  in 
needlework  of  an  unusual  striped  design. 

f|  Genuine  Antique  Louis  XVIth  Marque- 
terie  Commode  with  five  drawers.  The 
top  is  of  gray  marble.  The  bronze 
mounts  are  modern. 
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0k&       hardware. 
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The  W.  Irving  Brass  Knob  Lift 
Latch  No.  75.  Pat.  applied  for 


Some  unusual  hardware  holiday 
gifts — Toasting  forks,  Corn 
poppers,  Candlesticks,  etc.  All 
W.  Irving  hand-forged  —  May 
be  found   at  our  shop  only. 


The  antique  atmosphere 

about  W.  Irving  Hardware 

adds  in  emphasizing   its 

individuality 


write  us  or  visit  our  shop 

326-328  6a5t38*St.  Km  York  Gift 

telephone     flurrav-    fiill    8536 


Albert  &.  %auw  $c  (to. 

Importers  of 

Antiques 

13  East  57th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


A 


PAIR  of  Chippendale  Girandoles,  carted  wood  gilt,  a  suggestion  oj  the  China  - 
serie  in  design  enhances  the  charm  and  lends  character  to  what  would 
be  otherwise  aimless  foliations.  The  mirrors  are  decorated  with  exqui- 
sitely drawn  and  colored  Chinese  subjects  done  on  the  back,  which  means 
that  the  work  is  dont  in  rtlerse  to  the  usual  method  uj  painting.  Length 
over  all  42  in.,  width  over  all  21  in. 
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REQUEST 


( c  ontinued  from  se 
edge  of  the  scandalous  past  life  of 
1  [ornblower's  daughter  -  in  -  law. 
Yet,  though  they  win,  they  do  so 
at  a  loss  of  honor  and  feel  sadly 
shamed. 

One  would  fancy,  from  the 
comments  of  some  writers  on  this 
social  comedy,  which  goes  near  to 
tragedy,  that  no  one  before  Gals- 
worthy lias  used  the  theme  of  "The 
Skin  Game."  Yet  it  was  handled 
in  a  vastly  better  way  by  Sandeau, 
Balzac  and  a  dozen  other  dramat- 
ists. Above  all,  it  was  dealt  with, 
twenty  years  ago,  by  Octave  Mira- 
beau  in  his  gripping  three-act  play, 
"Lev  Affaires  Sont  les  Affaires." 
Again,  the  author  of  "The  Skin 
Game"  spoils  his  play  by  anti-cli- 
max. His  tale  is  ended  long  be- 
fore the  final  curtain.  The  last 
scene  in  the  comedy  is  needless. 
Indeed,  a  Frenchman,  with  a  lit- 
tle ingenuity, '  might  have  wound 
up  the  tale  without  the  two  scenes 
in  the  closing  act,  though,  to  do 
this,  he  would  of  course  have  had 
to  use  some  of  the  incidents  that 
act  contains. 

There  are  many  deft  and  tell- 
ing episodes  in  "The  Skin  Game." 
The  dialogue  is,  as  a  rule,  well 
written.  The  characters  are,  with 
some  exceptions,  firmly  and  clear- 
ly drawn.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
time  has  been  wasted  on  a  conven- 
tional auction  scene  (a  reference 
to  which  was  all  one  needed),  and 
the  introduction  of  a  female  spy 
into  the  plot  leads  nowhere. 

Besides,  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
one  character  in  the  play  with 
whom  Americans  could  really  sym- 
pathize. The  fact  will  of  itself,  I 
fear,  prevent  "The  Skin  Game" 
from  becoming  popular  on  Broad- 
way. 

But  all  can  understand  and 
most  will  sympathize  with  the 
characters  in  an  amusing  comedy 
of  married  life  called  "The  First 
Year,"  which  has  begun,  as  I  be- 
lieve, a  prosperous  run  at  the  Lit- 
tle Theatre.  The  quarrels  and 
misfortunes  of  the  youthful  couple 
in  that  play  as  drawn  by  Frank 
Craven  go  home  to  everyone.  Al- 
though absurd,  they  are  true  as 
truth,  and,  in  a  homely  fashion, 
point  their  moral.  "The  First 
Year"  is  indeed  a  "slice  of  life" 
dished  up  for  us  by  an  observant 
humorist.  Of  all  the  plays  that  I 
have  seen  for  months,  this  seems 
to  me  in   some   respects  the   most 
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cond  page  preceding ) 
skillful  effort  to  portray  Ameri- 
cans. The  actors  in  the  cast  per- 
form their  puts  with  spirit,  hu- 
mor and   devout  sincerity.      It  is 

evident  that  they  enjoy  their  tasks. 
Whatever  else  you  see,  don't  miss 
this  play. 

You  will  find  much  to  laugh  at 


Lucrezia  Dori 


May  Collins  in  "The  Outrageous  Mrs. 
Palmer" 

also  in  the  earlier  passages  of  "The 
Outrageous  Mrs.  Palmer,"  a  four- 
act  comedy  by  Harry  Gribble,  now 
running  at  the  Thirty-ninth  Street 
Theatre.  It  is  another  satire  on 
the  artistic  temperament.  But, 
dealing  as  it  does,  not  with  Ital- 
ian artists,  but  with  plain  Amer- 
icans, it  lacks  the  effervescent 
charm  and  buoyancy  of  plavs  like 
"Enter  Madame"  and  "The' Great 
Lover."  The  central  character* 
may  or  may  not  have  been  sug- 
gested by  a  favorite  London 
actress.  The  ambient  is,  in  any 
case,  American,  and  Mrs.  Palmer, 
the  spoiled  star,  might  be  Amer- 
ican, though  what  she  does  and  says 
seems  largely  English.  The  pro- 
tagonist in  Mr.  Gribble's  work  is 
well  interpreted  at  times  by  Mary 
Young.  Not  with  the  lightness 
and  the  art  which  make  the  singer 
of  Gilda  Varesi  so  adorable,  but 
with  no  little  tact  and  with  some 
power. 

I  hear  good  things  of  "Bab,"  a 
dramatization  of  the  book  by  Mary 
Roberts  Rinehart,  now  at  the 
Park,  and  of  "The  Meanest  Man 
in  the  World,"  with  George  M. 
Cohan,  at  the  restful  Hudson  The- 
atre. But  all  I  know  of  them  so 
far  is  what  I  hear. 

THIS  season,  as  in  some  preced- 
ing seasons,  two  great  and 
wealthy  opera  companies  will  com- 
pete here  (for  six  weeks  at  least). 
One,  our  own  New  York  Metro- 
politan, will  give  us  twenty-three 
long  weeks  of  lyric  drama. 

At  the  Metropolitan,  before 
these  lines  are  printed,  the  forces 
of  which  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  has, 
for  thirteen  years  past,  shaped  the 
activities,  will  have  gone  back  to 
work.  Two  months  from  now,  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
we  shall  hear  the  artists  of  the 
Chicago  Opera  Company. 

The  Metropolitan  prospectus 
announces   no   works   wholly   new 
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MAMCY  BARROWS 
Instariioir  D®€©iraitfl(0)inii 


12  West  40th  Street 
New  York  City 

KATHARINE  PARK  STUDDIFORD,  Associate 
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AttttqutB 

MR.  HlGGS  is  now  offering  for  sale 
a  number  of  choice  specimens  of  rare 

(§ib  iEttgltalj  and  iFrrnrtj  SUtrmturr 

and  [a  noteworthy"  collection   of  fine 

<§[b  1Englt0t|  ^tlupr.     *     *     * 


This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
small  collections  exhibited  in  New 
York;  it  is  so  varied  in  its  scope, 
and  each  object  is  of  peculiar  in- 
terest and  unusual  quality. 


THERE  ARE  MAN  Y  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SPECIAL  GIFTS 
FOR  WEDDINGS  AND  CHRISTMAS 


P.  Jackson  Higgs 

Formerly  President  of  "The  House  of  Philip  Oriel,"  Inc. 
Plaza:2481        15    East   54th    Street       New  York 
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to  this  community,  with  the  two 
exceptions  of  "The  Polish  Jew," 
a  romantic  tragic  work,  in  two 
nets,  by  Karl  Weis  (a  fellow- 
countryman  of  the  Czech,  Sme- 
tana),  and  an  Italian  ballet,  by 
a  compos- 
er o  el  (1 1  y 
n  a  in  e  d 
Pick-Man- 
g  i  a  g  a  1 1  i. 
The  title  of 
t  h  e  ballet 
is  "II  Ca- 
rillon Ma- 
gico." 

But  it 
does  prom- 
i  s  e  several 
works,  not 
really  new, 
but  h  a"l  f 
forgotten. 
Among 
'them  are 
the  attrac- 
t  ive  "An- 
drea Chenier, 


of  Giordano,  heard 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago  at  the 
Metropolitan,  and  before  that  at 
the  Academy,  and  Verdi's  early  (or 
transitional)  "Don  Carlos"  with 
which  most  of  us  could  easily  have 
dispensed.  Besides  these,  we  may 
expect  the  only  opera  of  Boito,  yet 
produced,  his  "Mefistofele."  And, 
this  year,  in  addition  to  the  Eng- 
lish version  of  "Parsifal,"  we  shall 
have  "Lohengrin"  and  "Tristan 
and  Isolde."  Like  "The  Polish 
Jew,"  both  will  be  sung  in  English 
— another  proof  that  the  Metro- 
oplitan  directorate  has  lost  its  faith 
in  its  old  cry  of  "Opera  in  the 
original   language  only." 

But  the  most  fascinating  prom- 
ise of  the  season,  at  the  Metropol- 
itan, concerns  the  performance, 
after  years  of  strange  reluctance, 
of  Charpentier's  beautiful  and 
long  popular  lyric  drama  of  Paris- 
ian life,  "Louise."  If  the  Louise 
announced  can  do  half  as  well  with 
her  own  part  as  Mary  Garden 
does,  the  work  may  be  maintained 
in  the  Metropolitan  repertory. 

All  who  recall  (and  who  does 
not?)  Lucrezia  Bori  of  the  lovely 
voice  will  learn  with  pleasure  that 
that  popular  soprano  has  quite  re- 
covered from  the  results  of  the  dis- 
tressing operation  which,  some 
years  ago,  compelled  her  to  stop 
singing.  She  will  return  to  us  this 
season.  The  breakdown  of  this 
young  and  charming  artist  on  the 
threshold  of  her  career  was  much 
deplored. 

New  sopranos  and  contraltos 
(two  or  three  of  them  American) 
have  been  added  to  Mr.  Gatti- 
Casazza's  company.  Some  have 
appeared  already  with  the  Chicago 
forces,  among,  them  Elvira  Leve- 
roni  and  Carolina  Lazarri,  Nich- 
ola  Zerola,  a  tenor  of  the  robust 
Italian  type,  who  sang — fitfully — 
for  a  night  or  two  at  the  Academy 
under  a  fitful  management,  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  ago,  besides  other 
tenors  (of  what  rank  is  not  yet 
known),  with  a  new  baritone, 
named  Danise ;  a  basso,  William 
Gustafson,  and  a  long-lost  but  still 
remembered  former  member  of  the 


Emmy  Destinn 

bys 


company,  namely,  Robert  Blass. 
Of  the  new  Americans,  not  the 
least  likely  to  do  well  is  Sue  Har- 
vard, a  young  soprano  who  has 
studied  with  that  great  and  regret- 
ted artist,  Olive  Fremstad. 

The  re- 
a p  p  earance 
at  the  Met- 
ropolitan of 
Emmy  Des- 
tinn will  no 
doubt  be 
welcomed. 

As  for  the 
r  e  p  e  r  - 
tory,  by  and 
large,  it 
will  be  not 
unlike  what 
we  have 
had  so 
often.  The 
bills  for  the 
first  week 
i  n  c  1  u  d.  e 
such  stand- 
as  "La  Juive,"  "Aida,"  "Za- 
za"  "L'EUsir  d' A  more."  But,  to 
offset  these,  at  the  first  of  many 
matinees,  we  shall  have  "Tristan 
and  Isolde."  Yes,  in  English ;  of 
what  kind  we  can  but  guess. 

Caruso,  of  course,  heads  the 
company,  which,  in  essentials,  will 
not  differ  much  from  that  which 
we  have  heard  this  many  a  season. 
The  conductors  will  again  be  Bo- 
danzky,  Moranzoni,  Papi,  and — 
last,  but  not  least — Albert  Wolff. 

The  prospectus  of  the  Chicago 
company,  now  under  the  executive 
management  of  Mr.  Herbert  John- 
son, an  American,  and  the  artis- 
tic management  of  an  Italian,  Gino 
Marinuzzi,  holds  out  high  hopes 
of  a  most  interesting  season.  There 
will  be  more  stars  than  there  ever 
were  this  winter  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House — stars  of 
great  fame  and  proved  ability. 
Among  them  will  again  be  Mary 
Garden,  Raisa,  Galli-Curci,  Bonci, 
Titta  Ruffo,  Galeffi,  and  to  the 
joy  of  those  who  love  French 
opera,  Lucien  Muratore.  Nor 
does  this  end  the  list.  Rosina 
Storchio,  the  soprano,  a  celebrity 
in  her  own  Italy,  has  been  engaged. 
And  Joseph  Hislop,  a  young  tenor, 
Scotch  by  birth,  Swedish  by  train- 
ing, and  cosmopolitan  in  taste,  will 
also  have  his  chance  of  adding  to 
the  laurels  he  has  won  at  Covent 
Garden. 

Two  absolute  novelties,  the 
"King  Oedipus  ("Edipo  Re"),  of 
Leoncavallo,  and  the  "Love  of  the 
Three  Oranges,"  of  the  pianistic 
Russian,  Serge  Prokofiew,  are 
promised.  Also  the  postponed 
opera  of  Maestro  Marinuzzi,  "La 
Jacquerie,"  which  has  been  sung, 
so  far,  only  in  Rome  and  Buenos 
Aires. 

Among  the  revivals  we  may 
count  on,  one  will  be  sensational. 
We  are  to  have  "Salome"  once 
more,  the  "Salome"  of  Strauss, 
with  Mary  Garden  as  the  perverse 
heroine  and  Muratore  as  Herod. 
It  will  be  sung  in  the  original 
French  of  Oscar  Wilde.  Three 
of  the  Wagner  operas  and  music- 
dramas  may  also  be  presented. 
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LEED,  INC 

681  Fifth  Avenue 
New   York    City 


INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 


Complete  decorative  interiors 

of  unusual  interest 

and  quality 


FURNITURE 

REPRODUCTIONS 

HANGINGS 

ANTIQUES 
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WILDEN8TEIN  <& 
(COMPANY 


FRENCH  DRAWINGS 

OF  nil, 

lOTH  (CENTURY 

HIGH-CLASS  OLD 
PAINTINGS 

TAPESTRIES 

EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY  FURNITURE 

December  1st  to  14th 

Exhibition  of 

Paintings    by    Francis    McComas 


At  the  Galleries 

( ( 'ontinued  from  page  99) 


Paris 


647  FIFTH  AVE. 
NEW  YORK 

57  Rue  la  Boetie 


illllii 


FOLSOM-  GALLERIES 

104   WEST    57TH  STREET,   N.  Y. 


JOHN   STORRS 

EXHIBITION 

DECEMBER  9  TO  DECEMBER  24 
1920 


down  to  a  mine  explicit,  matter- 
of-fact  level.  Mr.  Nevinson  is  a 
young  English  artist  with  an  acute 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  news, 
lie  is  energetic,  industrious,  ex- 
traordinarily clever,  with  more  than 
a  touch  of  the  illustrator,  and  full 
of  that  naive  surprise  over  the  mere 
fact  that  he  is  an  artist  which  is  so 
characteristically  English. 

Moreover  he  has  the  shrinking 
violet  quality  of  an  H.  G.  Wells, 
and  jumps  into  the  headlines  with 
fine  abandon.  British  artists,  when 
they  visit  America,  have  no  absurd 
self-consciousness  about  publicity. 
They  are  intelligent,  direct  and 
fearless  in  their  press  campaigning. 
Even  such  a  poet  as  Lord  Duns- 
any,  when  he  came  to  America,  put 
himself  in  the  hands  of  a  manager, 
with  first  class  press  agents.  Mr. 
Nevinson  goes  Lord  Dunsany  one 
better.  He  is  his  own  best  press 
agent,  and  meets  the  press  more 
than  half  way. 

Mr.  Nevinson  is  not  a  Sir  Will- 
liam  Orpen,  the  cleverest  commer- 
cial painter  of  his  day.  If  he  were 
he  could  take  back  to  England  a 
handsome  fortune. 

On  the  contrary  Nevinson  was 
associated  with  the  group  who 
"blasted"  Sir  William,  who  after 
all  is  the  only  painter  able  to  make 
a  Rolls-Royce  look  worth  its  price 
in  pounds  sterling. 

Mr.  Nevinson  is  then  a  fine, 
healthy,  courageous  protest  against 
Orpenism.  This  fact  alone  should 
give  him  a  definite  place  in  our 
affections.  American  artists  should 
take  him  up  also  as  a  practiced  and 
fearless  propagandist.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  blasting  to  be  done 
here  in  America,  where,  as  Mr. 
Nevinson  so  justly  notes,  people 
are  proud  of  their  modernity 
when  they  buy  the  work  of  such 
a  classic  as  Cezanne. 

To  look  at  Mr.  Nevinson's 
large  collection  of  paintings  is 
to  realize  that  here  is  a  painter 
who  is  not  content  to  settle  down 
to  one  limited  little  specialty  and 
putter  over  it  eternally.  Mr. 
Nevinson  is  a  born  explorer.  He 
has  tried  them  all — all  the  differ- 
ent fashions  of  modernity.  And 
everywhere  there  is  cleverness  and 
still  more  cleverness.  The  hard- 
est thing  to  find  in  his  painting  is 
the  man  himself.  In  spite  of  one 
or  two  weak  portraits,  and  one  or 
two  landscapes  almost  as  weak, 
the  note  of  the  exhibition  is  abil- 
ity. Mr.  Nevinson  is  able,  brim- 
ful of  ability.  Whether  he  is  an 
artist  or  not  is  something  I  for 
one  have  not  yet  discovered. 

Like  the  skilful  downright 
visualizer  that  he  is,  he  does  not 
leave  you  in  a  moment's  doubt  as 
to  his  ability.  Sometimes  he  is  in- 
triguingly  abstract,  but  he  doesn't 
dabble  in  things  that  can't  be  un- 
derstood by  his  audience.  There's 
no  nonsense  about  him. 

Deep  down  in  his  heart  the  lay- 
man dreads  more  than  any  other 
the  stigma  of  being  called  old- 
fashioned.     But  even  more  terrible 


than  the  stigma  is  the  thought  of 
being  compelled  to  think  about  art. 
The  literary  or  illustrator's  sense 
in  Mr.  Nevinson  enables  him  at 
the  same  time  to  give  the  modern 
look  to  his  painting  and  yet  not  to 
leave  his  audience  in  horrid  doubts 
about  what  he  means.  For  this 
reason  he  is  a  doubly  valuable 
propagandist.  He  has  the  true 
exhibition  quality,  no  hesitancy,  no 
stumbling.  He  is  as  clever  as  Sir 
William  Orpen  himself,  and  in- 
finitely more  worth  while,  because 
instead  of  a  common  tawdry  ap- 
peal he  is  an  agent  of  living 
thought.  Let  us  embrace  him  then 
as  a  blaster  of  all  the  Orpens  and 
Orpenites,  and  hope  that  out  of 
so  much  fresh  energy,  industry,  en- 
thusiasm and  ability  the  artist  may 
eventually  emerge. 

Augustus  John  has  given  world- 
wide publicity  to  the  vandalism  of 
Lord  Leverhulme  in  cutting  out 
the  head  of  the  portrait  which  the 
great  English  artist  painted  for 
him.  Such  essentially  criminal 
acts  have  been  occasionally  per- 
formed in  the  past,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  they  will  be  performed  by 
even  the  most  arrogant  in  the  im- 
mediate future. 

One  of  the  new  galleries  to  open 
this  season  is  the  Societe  Anonyme 
for  which,  it  is  understood,  Miss 
Katherine  Dreir  is  supplying  the 
funds.  The  interesting  facts  about 
the  new  gallery  are  that  the  pic- 
tures are  shown  to  the  very  best 
advantage  and  that,  instead  of  act- 
ing as  a  dealer  for  the  artists,  it 
sends  customers  directly  to  them, 
not  undertaking  sales  itself  nor 
charging  commissions.  Further- 
more lectures  are  held  and  a  small 
reference  library  has  been  begun 
for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the 
ideas  of  the  artists  for  whom  the 
gallery  is  a  propaganda  agent. 

On  the  whole  the  new  gallery 
is  a  kind  of  rarefied  "291"  minus 
the  stimulus  which  Alfred  Stieg- 
litz  gave  to  that  pioneer  institution. 
In  the  November  exhibition  a  dis- 
tinguished head  by  Derain  was  by 
far  the  most  interesting  work 
shown,  and  fully  repays  a  visit  to 
the  gallery.  Many  of  the  same 
artists  seen  regularly  at  the  Daniel 
Gallery  are  also  here. 

The  new  Folsom  Gallery  on 
West  57th  Street  opened  with  an 
exhibition  of  American  artists, 
which  was  assembled  in  a  measure 
by  the  artist,  Louis  Bouche.  In 
the  one  gallery  in  New  York 
managed  by  an  artist,  the  De 
Zayas  Gallery,  there  has  been  a 
higher  standard  in  the  exhibitions 
than  in  any  other  gallery  in  New 
York.  In  view  of  this  fact  it  is 
of  peculiar  interest  that  Mr. 
Folsom  should  have  Mr.  Bouche 
as  an  adviser.  Being  an  artist 
Mr.  Bouche's  sympathies  are  with 
the  modern  men,  but  he  is  not  one- 
sided and  when  he  gets  into  his 
pace  we  may  look  forward  to  some 
stimulating  exhibitions  at  the  lit- 
tle gallery  on  57th  Street  west  of 
the  Avenue. 
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'HE  hostess  who  wish- 
es her  table  to  be  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the 
Rag.  Trade  Mark  festive  spirit  of  the  holi- 
days will  find  at  McCutcheon's  that 
first  essential — the  snowy  cloth  of 
Damask. 

Orders  for  Monogramming 

To  insure  delivery  for  the  holidays,  orders 
for  monogramming  should  be  placed  at  once. 


JAMES  McCUTCHEON  &  CO. 
Fifth  Ave.  &  34th  Street,  New  York 
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16TH  CENTURY   ITALIAN  CASSONE 
IN   WALNUT 


Srfadison  Jlvenue  at  SOth  Street 
Slew  *iJork  City 


Qenuine  Sfceed^urniture 

Selections  of  Highest  Quality 

for  Homes  of  Refinement,  Clubs  and  Yachts 

By  patronizing  a  Shop  that  Specializes 
in  Reed  Furniture  you  have  the  advan- 
tages of  Exclusiveness,  Unusual  Designs, 
Preeminence  in  Quality,  and  Reliability. 


CRETONNES,  CHINTZES,  UPHOLSTERY   FABRICS 
Interior     Decorating 


Tfo  REED  SHOF  Inc. 

581  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 

"Booklet  of  Reed  Furniture"  forwarded  on  receipt  of  25c  postage 
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Individuality  and  modrst  prices  are  not  inconsistent 

Danersk  Decorative  Furniture 

PEASANT  Art  is  universal  in  its  appeal.  People  of  good 
taste  need  not  sacrifice  individuality  in  order  to  save 
expense.  The  Danersk  Tyrol  Furniture  is  beautiful  in 
form  and  modest  in  price.  It  is  not  a  cheap  copy  of  something 
expensive,  but  a  deHghtful  expression  of  what  is  true  to 
tradition  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  choicest  homes  and 
apartments. 

Let  us  show  you  the  charming  effects  you  can  obtain 
with  a  quaint  glazed  chintz  and  a  selection  of  this  furniture 
finished  in  old  ivory  and  blue,  with  its  basket  of  wild  roses 
and  field  flowers.  Our  prices  are  stable.  Buy  through  your 
dealer,  decorator  or  direct. 

Send  for  The  Danersk  K-12,  a  descriptive 
bulletin  illustrating  decorative  furniture 

ERSKINE-DANFORTH  corporation 

2  West  47th  Street,  New  York 

First  door  west  of  Fifth  Ave.,  fourth  floor 
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WORKS  BY 

Albert  Eugene  Gallatin 

WALTER  GAY.  Paintings  of  Fench  interiors.  In- 
troduction by  Albert  Eugene  Gallatin. 
With  fifty  illustrations  in  photogravure,  14"  x  1 1". 
Format  and  decorations  by  Bruce  Rogers.  Printed 
at  the  shop  of  William  Edwin  Rudge.  Hand- 
made paper  sides,  cloth  back.  In  every  particular 
the  greatest  pains  have  been  taken  to  produce  the 
most  beautiful  book  published  this  year.  Price  $25 

PORTRAITS  OF  WHISTLER.  By  ALBERT 
EUGENE  GALLATIN.  A  Critical  Essay  and  an 
Iconography.  With  forty  illustrations  after  por- 
traits by  Whistler,  Fantin-Latour,  Boldini,  du 
Maurier,  Keene,  "Max"  Beardsley  and  many 
other  artists.  Printed  in  an  edition  of  250  copies 
at  the  Merrymount  Press.  Including  an  Adden- 
dum, printed  in  1920.  Price  $15  net 

ART  AND  THE  GREAT  WAR.  By  ALBERT 
EUGENE  GaLLATIN.  With  one  hundred  illustra- 
tions. Decorations  by  F.  W.  Goudy.  Price  $15  net 

Professor  Frank  Jewell  Mather.  Jr.,  in  The  Review:  "The  fine 
critic,  A.  E.  Gallatin,  does  a  good  service  in  making  the  handsome 
quarto,  "Art  and  the  Great  War."  His  introductory  essay  is  an 
authoritative  guide  through  a  vast  maze.  ...  A  fine  taste  has 
made  the  selections  in  this  book,  and  it  will  be  as  welcome  to 
lovers  of  modern  art  as  to  enthusiasts  for  the  war." 


The  Outlook: 

fearless." 


"The  critical  comments  are  keen,  judicious  and 


Manchester    Guardian: 

tainly  a  sound  critic." 


'He  appears  thorough  and  he  is  cer- 


Mr.  Royal  Cortissoz,  in  the  New  York.  Tribune:"  Mr.  Gallatin 
has  produced  the  one  volume  which  fairly  cried  aloud  to  be 
made.  ...  No  detail  in  the  big  panorama  is  neglected.  ...  It 
is  just  the  record  that  has  been  needed." 

Inland  Printer:  "One  of  the  most  notable  works  which  it  has 
been  our  privilege  to  review.  .  .  .  The  book  is  a  delight  to  the 
eye  of  the  typographer  and  the  student  of  fine  printing.  " 

Chicago  Post:  "Monumental  in  its  conception  and  accom- 
plishment. .  .  .  An  authority  to  hold  its  own  among  many  books." 

New  York  Herald:  "It  would  be  hard  to  suggest  how  this  fine 
and  exhaustive  volume  could  be  improved  upon." 

Mr.  Joseph  Pennell  in  the  New  York  Times:  "The  most  im- 
portant American  record  of  our  part  in  the  world  war 
J*Tltte"  by  one  who  played  a  part  in  the  work.  .  .  .  Like  all  of 
Mr  Gallatin  s  books,  it  is  attractively  made.  .  .  .  His  record 
will  last  and  be  of  great  use  in  the  future,  as  well  as  serving  as  a 
more  practical  war  memorial  than  many  that  are  being  set  up." 


Books  of  the  Season 


Wallace  Morgan.  ]  Americans  Mopping  Up  at  Cierges 

ART  AND  THE  GREAT  WAR  is  also  issued  in'an  edition 
limited  to  100  copies, on  hand-made  paper,  the  illustrations 
being  mounted.  Handsomely  bound  in  crushed  levant, 
1  i"x  14";  each  copy  numbered  and  signed.  Price  $125 

These  books  are  obtainable  at  any  book  store,  or  from 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  COMPANY 


681  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 
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about  the  costumes  in  which  the 
different  tragedians  and  comedians 
chose  to  robe  themselves. 

To  lovers  of  the  arts  Professor 
Odell's  book  may  he  cordially  rec- 
ommended, since  it  contains  a  his- 
tory of  the  beautiful  art  of  scene- 
painting  and  also  a  history  of  the 
auxiliary  art  of  costume-designing. 
The  illustrations  consist  of  por- 
traits of  performers,  views  of 
theatres,  inside  and  out,  reproduc- 
tions of  significant  stage-sets,  and 
portraits  of  actors  in  character. 
They  are  skillfully  selected ;  they 
are  novel ;  and  they  really  illus- 
trate the  text — a  virtue  not  so 
common  as  it  might  be. 

The  two  novels  chosen  for  con- 
sideration here-  are  the  "Vacation 
of  the  Kelwyns,"  by  William  Dean 
Howells  (New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers),  and  the  "Age  of  In- 
nocence," by  Edith  Wharton 
(New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.). 
They  are  both  books  of  high  dis- 
tinction— imagined,  invented,  con- 
structed and  composed  with  an  in- 
disputable mastery  of  the  crafts- 
manship of  fiction.  As  it  chances, 
they   both   deal   with    life   here  in 
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the  United  States  in  the  same  pe- 
riod— a  little  more  than  forty 
years  ago.  And  they  are  as  unlike 
in  matter  and  in  manner  as  any 
two  novels  could  be.  Mr.  How- 
ells introduces  us  to  a  little  group 
of  unworldly  people  in  a  Shaker 
settlement,  and  Mrs.  Wharton  is 
of  the  world  worldly,  peopling  her 
chapters  with  fashionable  folk  of 
the  innermost  circle.  To  pass  from 
his  pages  to  hers  is  like  going  from 
a  quiet  New  England  garden  into 
a  conservatory,  opening  off  a  New 
York  ballroom.  Mr.  Howells's 
simple  narrative  has  a  delightful 
fragrance;  and  Mrs.  Wharton's 
complicated  intrigue  has  an  amaz- 
ing cleverness.  Where  he  is  hu- 
morously gentle,  she  is  brilliant 
with  an  almost  metallic  lustre. 
He  sympathizes  with  all  his  char- 
acters, although  he  never  sentimen- 
talizes over  them ;  and  she  has 
scant  sympathy  for  most  of  her 
creatures,  although  she  under- 
stands them  all.  He  is  content 
with  quiet  color  and  with  figures 
drawn  delicately  but  firmly;  and 
she  handles  her  brush  boldly  and 
is  not  afraid  of  color. 


What's  On  in  the  Book  World 


A  GARDEN  OF  PEACE  by  F. 
Frankfort  Moore.  New  York. 
George  H.  Doran  Company. 

IT  is  not  an  ordinary  garden 
which  Frankfort  Moore,  the  au- 
thor of  "The  Jessamy  Bride"  and 
other  romances,  describes  in  his 
last  book,  "The  Garden  of  Peace." 
By  a  stroke  of  good  fortune  he  se- 
cured property  in  Yardley,  Sus- 
sex, walled  in  by  the  ruins  of  a 
medieval  castle.  Bit  by  bit  Mr. 
Moore  explains  his  scheme  of 
transformation  of  the  ancient 
premises,  not  into  modern  formali- 
ties of  "graceful  groups  of  labur- 
nums and  lilacs,"  but  into  places  of 
enchantment  such  as  "The  Rose 
Colonnade,  The  Cascade,  The  Ital- 
ian Garden,  The  Ali  Baba  Place, 
The  Peach  Alley,  and  The  Her- 
baceous Terrace. 

In  the  atmosphere  of  such  dig- 
nified a?stheticism,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, there  will  be  found  a 
warmth  of  human  personality. 
Mr.  Moore's  interesting  "growing- 
up"  daughters  and  their  charming 
mother  appear  and  reappear  in  the 
scene  of  his  plant-life  activities ; 
and,  again,  as  might  be  expected, 
they  are  vividly  portra5'ed  by  the 
author-gardener.  This  is  true  also 
of  the  neighbor-guests,  who  make 
up  the  little  garden  gatherings, 
sometimes  held  in  the  Temple 
"built  of  brick  with  marble  laid 
upon  it,"  and  sometimes  in  the 
Place  of  Roses ;  but  always  with 
talk  of  many  things — veritably,  "of 
shoes,  and  ships,  and  sealing-wax, 
}f  cabbages,  and  kings."  Mr.  Moore 
accusingly  says  to  one  of  these  in- 
timates of  his,  "You  are  so  full  of 
promiscuous  information  which 
you  cannot  hide!"  This  accusation 
may  well  be  turned  against  the  au- 
(Continued  on  scco 


thor  himself  and  in  the  same  happy 
mood,  for  he  opens  up  subject  after 
subject  throughout  his  book,  and, 
in  a  whimsical  manner,  vivifies  the 
work  under  his  hands  of  trellis- 
making,  and  so  forth,  by  his  wealth 
of  reminiscences. 

Mr.  Moore  relates  the  family 
dispute  over  the  name  of  his  book 
and  that  he  had  protested  that  it 
was  not  a  "catchpenny"  title.  One 
realizes  quite  fully  that  this  is  the 
real  garden's  real  name.  The  war 
agony  has  been  held  out  of  its  walls 
rigidly,  but  there  are  moments 
when  one  grows  conscious  that  it 
almost  obtrudes  itself  into  the 
blessed  spot.  Peace  comes,  how- 
ever, to  Yardley,  and  again  one 
feels  the  intoxication  of  the  news 
in  the  wild  "Hurrah — hurrah — 
hurrah!"  of  the  Moore  children, 
who  join  in  the  chorus  of  the  "five 
hundred  on  the  High  Street  of 
Yardley."  One  greets  it,  too,  as 
Mr.  Moore  intends,  perhaps,  with 
other  generations  of  its  inhabitants, 
for  of  the  little  town  he  says:  "It 
is  certain  that  men  left  Yardley 
Parvu  for  the  First  Crusade:  one 
of  the  streets  that  ran  from  the 
Roman  road  to  the  Abbey,  which 
was  founded  by  a  crusading  Nor- 
man Earl,  retains  the  name  that 
was  given  to  it  to  commemorate 
the  capture  of  Antioch  when  the 
news  reached  England  a  year  or 
so  after  the  event ;  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  Yardley  men  were  at 
Bosworth  Field,  and  Yardley  men 
at  Tournai  in  1709  as  well  as  in 
1915  ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that 
such  of  them  as  came  back  talked 
of  what  they  had  seen  and  of  what 
their  comrades  had  done.  The 
tears  that  the  mothers  had  proudly 
shed  when  they  talked  of  those  who 
nd  page  following) 
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The  charm  and  dignity  of  this  mantel  make  an 
instant  appeal.  Miss  Swift  will  be  glad  to  have  you 
inquire  about  the  mantels  and  ornaments  in  her 
collections. 


The  mantel  will  not  have  the  proper  relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  room  unless  the  decoration  of 
the  panel  above  is  in  harmony.  A  flower  or  still 
life  painting  is  an  inexpensive  mode  of  decoration, 
and,  if  it  agrees  with  your  dominant  color  scheme, 
makes  the  room  effective  and  gives  an  intimate 
touch,  obtainable  in  no  other  way.  The  one 
illustrated  is  beautiful,  soft,  colorful. 

A  choice  collection  of  overmantel  paintings 
will  be  found  at  Miss  Swift's  —  all  very  moder- 
ately priced.  Write  us,  giving  space  dimensions 
and  prevailing  colors.  We  will  be  glad  to  suggest 
what  is  appropriate. 
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American  Antiques 

Y\^E  invite  the  inspection  of 
a  collection  made  during 
the  summer  of  rare  early 
American  glassware  of  all 
makes. 


PAIR  OF   RARE   AMERICAN    FLIP   TUMBLERS    WITH 
SHIP  ENGRAVING 


Charles  Woolsey  Lyon 

INCORPORATED 

416  Madison  Avenue 

near  Forty-eighth  Street 


New  York 
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INTERIORS  DESIGNS 

FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES  MURALS 


ESTIMATES  FOR  REDECORATING  APARTMENTS 
FOR  COMING  SEASON  SUBMITTED 


RIGHTER  AND  KOLB 

DECORATORS 

420  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE  MURRAY  HILL  3764 


A  Christmas  Greenhouse 


"Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share — 
For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare." 
— Lowell. 

A  GREENHOUSE  for  Christmas  is  the  singularly  appropriate  gift 
chosen  by  one  of  our  friends  for  his  family;  for  there  is  about 
this  gift  that  delightful  feature  of  sharing  in  its  pleasures,  which 
makes  them  doubly  enjoyable. 

While  there  is  not  time  enough  between  now  and  Christmas  to  build 
your  greenhouse,  there  is  sufficient  time  to  draw  up  the  plans  and 
have  them  ready  for  Christmas  morning. 

And  your  gift  will  be  a  source  of  pleasure  from  one  year's  end  to 
the  other. 


W.   H.   Lutton  BWR  512  Fifth  Avenue 
Company,  Inc.    ™"r*MWs  New  York  Qhy 
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had  not  come  home  in  iyi8  were 
shed  where  the  mothers  of  the 
Crusaders  of  [099  had  knelt  to 
pray  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of 
their  dear  ones  whose  hones  were 
picked  by  the  jackals  of  the  Le- 
banon. On  the  site  of  one  of  the 
churches  of  the  market-place  there 
is  now  built  a  hall  of  moving  pic- 
tures— Moving  Pictures — that  is 
the  whole  sum  of  the  bustle  of  the 
thousand  years — Moving  Pictures. 
The  same  old  story.  Life  has  not 
even  got  the  instinct  of  the  film- 
maker ;  it  does  not  take  the  trouble 
to  change  the  scenes  of  the  exploits 
of  a  thousand — ten  thousand — 
years  ago,  and  of  those  of  today. 
Egypt,  the  Nile,  Gaza,  Jerusalem, 
Damascus,  Mesopotamia.  Mov- 
ing pictures — walking  shadows — 
walking  about  for  a  while,  but  all 
having  the  one  goal — the  Garden 
of  Peace ;  those  gardens  that  sur- 
rounded the  churches,  where  now 
the  apple-trees  bloom  and  fruit  and 
shed   their  leaves." 

A  STUDY  OF  POETRY  by  Bliss 
Perry.  Boston  and  New  York. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

THAT  response  to  the  rhyth- 
mical arrangement  of  words  or 
to  poetry  comes  through  the  in- 
stinct for  the  drumbeat,  which  is 
something  inborn,  a  part  of  hu- 
man consciousness  concerned  close- 
ly with  the  emotions,  is  in  itself 
an  answer  to  the  question  provoked 
today  by  the  appearance  of  a  new 
book  on  poetry :  What  does  he  say 
about  vers  libre?  Bliss  Perry, 
Professor  of  English  Literature  in 
Harvard  University,  in  "A  Study 
of  Poetry,"  explains  carefully  the 
inevitable  union  of  that  response 
implanted  in  human  beings  to 
rhythm  and  "embodied  feeling," 
which  is  poetry,  and  the  instinct  of 
mankind  to  use  his  imagination, 
and  with  communal  development, 
to  share  his  creation,  whether  it  is 
represented  by  a  totem  pole  or  a 
poem. 

Since  sound  in  poetry  is  of  pri- 
mary importance,  as  it  is  in  music, 
then  the  poetic  images  must  con- 
form to  its  demand,  or  there  must 
be  at  least  a  fair  compromise  be- 
tween the  two.  "Meaning  val- 
ues," says  Professor  Perry,  "like 
sound  values,  are  never  fixed  in  a 
mechanical  and  universally  agreed- 
upon  scale,  they  are  relative,  not 
absolute.  Sometimes  meaning  and 
sound  conflict  with  one  another, 
and  one  must  be  sacrificed  in  part, 
as  when  the  normal  accent  of  a 
word  refuses  to  coincide  with  a 
verse  accent  demanded  by  a  cer- 
tain measure,  so  that  w  e  may 
'wrench'  the  accent  a  trifle,  or 
make  it  'hover'  over  two  syllables 
without  really  alighting  upon 
either.  And  it  is  significant  that 
lovers  of  poetry  have  always  found 
pleasure  in  such  compromises. 
They  enjoy  minor  departures  from 
and  returns  to  the  normal,  the  ex- 
pected measure  of  both  sound  and 
sense,  just  as  a  man  likes  to  sail  a 
boat  as  closely  into  the  wind  as  he 
conveniently  can,  making  his  act- 
ual course  a  compromise  between 
{Continued  on  se'co 


the  Line  as  laid  by  the  compass,  and 
the  actual  facts  of  wind  and  tide 
and  the  behavior  of  his  particular 
boat.  It  is  thus  that  the  sailor 
'makes  it'  triumphantly!  And  the 
poet  'makes  it'  likewise,  out  of 
deep.  strong-running  tides  of 
rhythmic  impulse,  out  of  arbitrary 
words  and  rebellious  moods,  out  of 

'Thoughts  hardly  to  be   packed, 
Into  the  narrow  act, 
Fancies    that    broke    through    lan- 
guage and  escaped,' 

until  he  compels  rhythm  and  s\  1- 
lables  to  move  concordantly,  and 
blend  into  that  larger  living  whole 
— the  dancing,  singing  crowd  of 
sounds  and  meanings  which  make 
up  a  poem." 

Primarily  written  for  the  poet- 
student,  "A  Study  in  Poetry"  is 
not  merely  a  comprehensive  and 
technical  work  for  his  benefit,  but 
a  book  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  ap- 
preciators  of  poetry.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  lyric  in  types,  in 
races,  and  in  epochs  is  of  especial 
interest,  and  is  conclusive  regard- 
ing the  probability  of  the  survival 
of  the  art  of  poetry.  Of  Free 
Verse,  Professor  Perry  says:  "That 
it  has  now  and  then  succeeded  in 
creating  lovely  flowering  hybrids 
seems  to  me  as  indubitable  as  the 
magical  tricks  which  Mr.  Burbank 
has  played  with  flowers  and  fruit. 
But  the  smiling  Dame  Nature  sets 
her  inexorable  limits  to  'Burbank- 
ing' ;  she  allows  it  to  go  so  far  and 
no  farther.  Freakish  free  verse, 
like  freakish  plants  and  animals, 
gets  punished  by  sterility." 

THE  PLEASURES  OF  COLLECT- 
ING by  Gardner  Teall.  New 
York.    The  Century  Company. 

THE  dust  of  ages  is  carefully 
removed  from  before  one's  eyes 
in  Gardner  Teall's  book,  "The 
Pleasures  of  Collecting."  While 
he  relates  the  history  of  such  an- 
tiques as  Chelsea  china,  Sevres  por- 
celain, Sheffield  plate,  pewter, 
chintz,  samplers,  corverlets,  wax 
portraits,  straw  marqueterie,  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  lacquer,  Italian 
majolica,  and  tells  something  about 
certain  pieces  of  Chippendale, 
Sheraton,  and  other  furniture,  he 
builds  up  a  rich  past  with  its  lovers 
of  beauty  who  bequeathed  these 
treasures  to  the  present  generation. 

While  Mr.  Teall  gives  one  a 
clearer  vision  for  the  viewing  of 
antiques,  he  gives  also  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  mind  of  the  col- 
lector. The  reader  is  taken  into 
his  haunts  and  feels  the  magic  of 
the  cup  of  tea  served  with  the  old 
"cup  plate,"  and  the  wealth  of  ro- 
mance tucked  into  the  Eastern 
chests  which  were  the  property  of 
the  "Major,"  who,  one  is  led  to 
believe,  inspired  the  author. 

That  collectors  hoard  their  treas- 
ures as  "castles  built  on  sand," 
since,  like  the  sand  scattered  by 
the  tides,  these  hoardings  are  ulti- 
mately sold  at  auction  and  once 
more  scattered  means  no  real  loss. 
Society  in  each  generation  is  the 
richer  because  of  the  hobby  which 
makes  the  art-collector  seek  these 
treasures  for  his  enjoyment.  There 
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Hanfstaengl     Galleries 


EXHIBITION 
of  ETCHINGS  by 

LUIGI    KASIMIR 

PAINTINGS 
PRINTS 
BOOKS 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  FOLDER 


153  West  5Tth  Street 
New  York 


'THE  ROMAN  FORUM" 


By  Kasimir 


ANTIQUES 
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ANTIQUES 


NEW  GROUPS  OF 

Old  French  and  English  Furniture 


COMMODES,    Petit    Tables,    Escri- 
toires,   Crystal    Lighting   Fixtures. 

150  Armchairs,  Chaises  Longues,  Sofas 
covered  in  original  petit  point  needle- 
work of  the  Period. 

Oak  Dressers,  Joint  Stools,  Hutches, 
Refectory  Tables,  Jacobean  Chests  of 
Drawers,  William  and  Mary  Desks  and 
Chairs,  Queen  Anne  Walnut  Armchairs. 


AT  PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED 


554  Madison  Ave.    comer  55th  street    New  York 

Branch:    406  Madison  Avenue  —  Bet.~47th  and  48th  Streets 
PARIS:  32  FAUBOURG  POISSON1ERE 
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Lippincott  Books 

FOR  GIFTS 
LIPPINCOTT'S   PRACTICAL  BOOKS 

Serve  Art  and  Beauty  in  the  Home 

These  are  most  complete  and  elaborately  illustrated.  All  one 
wishes  to  know  on  each  of  the  subjects  is  found  under  one  cover. 
Almost  every  phase  of  art  in  the  home  is  covered, — interior 
decoration;  furniture;  arts  and  crafts;  rugs;  architecture;  garden 
designing.     Write  for  Illustrated   Circulars  of  the  Seven  Titles. 

THE    PRACTICAL    BOOK  OF    INTERIOR    DECORATION.     By 

Eberlein,  McClure  &  Holloway.    460  pages,  300  illustrations  including 
7  plates  in  color.     Handsomely  bound.  $8.50 

THE  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF  PERIOD  FURNITURE.    By  Harold 
Donaldson  Eberlein  and  Abbot  McClure.     Third  Edition.  $8.50 

THE  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF  ORIENTAL  RUGS.    By  Dr.  G.  Grif- 
fin Lewis.     New  Fourth  Edition.  $10.00 

THE  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF  EARLY  AMERICAN   ARTS  AND 
CRAFTS.  By  Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein  and  Abbot  McClure.  $7.50 

THE  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF  ARCHITECTURE.     By  C.  Matlack 
Price.  $7.50 

THE  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF  GARDEN   ARCHITECTURE.     By 
Phebe  Westcott  Humphreys.  $7.50 

THE  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF  OUTDOOR  ROSE  GROWING.    By 
George  C.  Thomas,  Jr.     Fifth  Edition.  $7.50 

Each  volume  profusely  illustrated  in  color,  halftone  and  line,  and  with  charts 
and   maps   where  necessary.       Bound   in  decorated   cloth.       Octavo.       In   a   box. 


SEEING  THE  FAR  WEST 


BOOK  PLATES 

By  FRANK  BRANGWYN,  with  a  foreword  by  Eden  Phillpotts.  Artists  and 
collectors  will  prize  this  unique  volume.  It  contains  70  recent  hitherto  unpub- 
lished book  plates,  printed  in  one  or  several  colors  so  that  the  character  of 
each  plate  is  maintained.  These  little  masterpieces  are  splendid  examples  of 
Brangwyn's  art.  Technical  note  by  E.  H.  Hubbard.  Decorated  cloth. 
Octavo.     $12.50. 

A  HISTORY  OF  JAPANESE  COLOR  PRINTS 

A   Reissue 

By  W.  VON  SEIDLITZ.  This  standard  work  contains  probably  the  finest 
collection  of  Japanese  color  prints  and  illustrations  ever  published,  as  well 
as  Riving  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  survey  on  the  subject. 
96  illustrations  (16  in  color).  22  pages.     Library  binding.  Large  octavo.  $7.50. 

By  JOHN  T.  FARIS 

A  remarkable  panorama  of  the  Wonderland  of  America,  revealing  the  scenic 
glories  of  the  states  from  the  Rockies  to  the  Pacific  in  the  text  and  with 
the  113  illustrations  and  two  maps.  The  most  complete  and  comprehensive 
volume  on  the  territory  covered.      Handsome  octavo.      $6.00. 

THE   BOOK  OF   JOB         By  MORRIS  JASTROW,  JR.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D 

"A  noble  book, — all  men's  book,"  wrote  Carlyle,  yet  the  soul,  the  beauty 
and  the  living  fire  of  it  hidden  beyond  a  veil  of  conflicting  interpretations. 
It  has  been  for  Dr.  Jastrow  with  his  rare  insight  and  charm  to  give  us  this 
grandly  conceived  new  interpretation  of  the  original  masterpiece.  Frontis- 
piece.     Ornamental   cloth.      $4.00. 

THE  ORIENT  IN  BIBLE  TIMES    By  elihu  grant 

The  Biblical  gift  book  of  the  year  for  Bible  readers  of  every  denomination. 
It  makes  the  Bible  more  intensely  human  and  interesting.  30  illustrations. 
$2.50. 

IN  OLD  PENNSYLVANIA  TOWNS 

By  ANNE  HOLLINGSWORTH  WHARTON 

The  picturesque,  the  historic,  the  social,  and  human  have  been  gathered 
and  woven  into  this  entertaining  chronicle.  A  valuable  addition  to  the  litera- 
ture of  earlier  days,  replete  with  entertaining  information  for  the  traveller 
as  well.     32  illustrations,  handsome  octavo.     $3.00. 
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are  many  excellent  illustrations  and 
a  very  complete  bibliography  in  the 
book,  which  adds  greatly  to  its  in- 
terest and  value. 

PROPORTIONAL  FORM  by  Sam- 
uel Colman,  N.A.,  and  C.  Ar- 
thur Coan,  LL.B.  New  York. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

SAMUEL  COLMAN  and  C. 
Arthur  Coan  in  their  work, 
"Proportional  Form,"  commence 
with  a  somewhat  axiomatic  propo- 
sition: "Nature  adheres  tenaciously 
to  whatever  form  it  adopts." 
Anarchy — mental  as  well  as  politi- 
cal— does  not  produce  harmony,  an 
essential  to  beauty,  according  to 
Nature's  simplest  laws.  When  the 
harmony  of  thought,  sound,  color, 
or  linear  production  ceases,  what- 
ever may  come  forth  has  no  claim 
to  beauty.  "Consciously  or  un- 
consciously," they  say,  "beauty 
must  have  a  reason  behind  it." 
Further  argument  in  their  subject 
shows  variation  as  a  high-light  to 
symmetry;  or,  to  quote  from 
"Proportional  Form",  exactly,  "an 
antidote  to  symmetrophobia."  The 
variations,  however,  must  be  con- 
fined within  the  limits  of  integral 
composition,  otherwise  the  har- 
mony is  destroyed. 

The  circle,  square,  curve,  spiral, 
and  eccentric,  as  given  in  nature, 
are  closely  studied  in  their  rela- 
tionships and  the  findings  put  down 
carefully;  both  in  the  text,  the 
work  of  Mr.  Coan,  and  in  the 
drawings  and  correlated  descrip- 
tions, the  work  of  Mr.  Colman. 
Following  these  studies  the  col- 
laborators proceed  to  prove  some- 
thing of  the  extent  to  which  early 
artists  and  architects  drew  their 
conceptions  of  perfect  form  di- 
rectly from  Nature's  own  well- 
illustrated  laws  of  beauty.  Little 
by  little  through  the  centuries  man 
ceased  to  go  to  Nature  for  first- 
hand knowledge,  and  in  his  art 
ideas  accepted  the  achievements  of 
the  preceding  generations  as  his 
own  foundation  on  which  to  build. 
Earlier  generations,  whose  work 
proclaim  their  recognition  of  some 
of  Nature's  principles,  did  not 
carry  penetration  beyond  certain 
points,  even  as  Pythagoras  ac- 
cepted the  facts  in  his  discovery  of 
sound  values  and  knew  nothing  of 
the  reasons.  To  stimulate  interest 
in  Nature's  laws  of  beauty  and 
through  these  to  discover  the  can- 
ons of  art  is  the  purpose  of  this  ex- 
cellent book. 

LIGHTING  THE  HOME  by  M. 
Luckiesh.  New  York.  The 
Century  Company. 

THE  practical  and  the  poetical 
are  combined  in  "Lighting  the 
Home,"  by  M.  Luckiesh.  The  in- 
stallation of  the  lighting  fixtures 
desirable  for  each  and  every  room 
is  given,  with  helpful  comparisons 
regarding  the  suitability  of  each  to 
the  particular  needs.  In  describ- 
ing the  period  styles  of  the  light- 
ing fixtures,  Mr.  Luckiesh  says: 
"The  market  is  flooded  with 
incongruities  and  monstrosities. 
Many  fixtures  today  are  assem- 
bled,   and    parts   totally    unrelated 
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to  each  other  find  themselves  re- 
lated to  the  same  fixture  because 
they  happen  to  meet  the  mechan- 
ical requirements.  To  complete 
the  incongruity,  sometimes  parts 
are  adapted  to  the  fixture  without 
regard  to  the  fact  that  the  orna- 
mental design  is  upside  down." 

The  expressiveness  of  color  and 
the  imprcssiveness  of  color  make 
up  the  artistic  part  of  the  book. 
The  effects  of  colors  and  the  places 
which  they  hold  in  common  usage 
as  representing  certain  human  sen- 
sations all  bear  directly  upon  the 
important  subject  of  satisfactorily 
lighting  the  home.  Mr.  Luckiesh 
believes  that  we  are  on  the  verge 
of  a  new  era  of  artificial  lighting 
in  which  colored  light  will  play  a 
prominent  part.  He  is  enthusias- 
tic over   this   possibility. 

THE  ROCK  GARDEN  by  E.  H.  Jen- 
kins. New  York.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons. 

THE  author  of  "The  Rock 
Garden,"  E.  H.  Jenkins,  is  an 
expert,  and  his  book  is  a  text-book 
for  the  landscape  gardener  and 
will  prove  a  most  useful  guide  for 
the  amateur  gardener.  Details 
concerning  the  kinds  of  stone, 
soils,  and  the  species  of  plants 
adapted  to  these,  and  how,  too,  to 
group  them  in  order  to  obtain 
artistic  arrangements  are  carefully 
given.  The  chapter  on  the  sub- 
urban garden  may  help  to  solve 
several  garden  problems  where 
there  is  lack  of  space.  Mr.  Jen- 
kins includes  suggestions  for  wall 
gardening,  which  is  only  beginning 
to  have  the  development  which  he 
predicts  for  it.  The  illustrations 
show  the  effect  of  ideal  grouping 
in  various  types  of  rock  gardens 
and  for  their  paved  pathways. 

SOCIAL  CONSCIENCE  OR  HOM- 
OCRACY  VERSUS  MONOC- 
RACY. By  Adam  Abet.  Co- 
operative Publishing  Company, 
Incorporated. 

ADAM  ABET,  the  author  of 
"Social  Conscience  or  Homoc- 
racy  Versus  Monocracy,  puts  in- 
to this  book  stories,  verse,  and 
essays  representing  his  literary 
strivings  for  twenty  years.  Con- 
cerning the  miscellany,  he  says 
in  the  foreword:  "There  are 
connecting  strains  throughout, 
close-twilled  cord  and  loose-flying 
tassel  of  ideas  and  ideals,  all  run- 
ning into  one  pattern ;  even  as  all 
sprung  from  the  self-same  social 
conscience."  A  very  serious  at- 
tempt is  made  to  reach  out  towards 
the  warring  elements  in  capital 
and  labor  and  in  the  races  who 
"wage  jealous  battles"  and  bring 
them  into  reconciliation.  The  sin- 
cerity of  the  author  is  apparent,  but 
he  has  jammed  his  material  and  in 
doing  this  he  loses  a  very  great 
deal. 

The  "short  novel,"  with  which 
the  book  opens,  is  an  effort  to  por- 
tray the  conditions  of  a  laboring 
centre  in  America  where  there  are 
laborers  of  many  nationalities.  As 
it  stands  there  is  no  vitality  in 
it.  This  is  also  the  fault  of  much 
of  the  poetry,  but  certain  verses 
are  both  interesting  and  original. 
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CLUNY" 


OBJETS   D'ART 

CLEMENT  RUEFF  &  SONS 

ONE  EAST  47th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


GIFTS 

'FOR  THE 

DISCERNING 


PIECES 

FOR    THE 

COLLECTOR 


Interior  Decorations  and  Furnishings 


^^^H 

h^. 

1 "  "' 

" 
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I  • 

Attractive  Walnut  Desk  with  hand-painted  panel  front 
Walnut  Easy -Chair  with  down  cushion  seat,  for  Den  or  Living-Room 

Fabrics       Wall  Covering      Furniture 

Correspondence  Invited 


J.  W.  Valiant 
224  N.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Wm.  J.  MacMullin,  Phila.  Director 
1718  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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RHINELANDER  3394 


A  Cnristmas  Suggestion! 

^|AVE  your  photographs 
sent  to  us  and  we  will 
frame  them  suitably,  and 
deliver  them  according  to 
your  Gift  List. 

Priced  from  $3.50  up 

MILCH  &  SMALLS 

=  ART  SPECIALTIES  = 
Q3<5  Madison  Avenue       Wew  York  City 


ESTABLISHED    1900 


TELEPHONE   378   PLAZA 


FLORIAN    PAPP 


Wi 


ANTIQUES 

673  LEXINGTON  AVENUE 

BET.    55TH    &    56TH  STREETS 

New  York  City 


E  beg  to  announce  our  removal  to  673  Lexington  Avenue,  between 
55th    and    56th    Streets,    and    we  will   still   continue  to  sell   Antiques. 
We  Buy,  Sell  and  Exchange  Antiques. 

Our  collection  consists  of  rare  and  early  American,  also  fine  specimens 
of  Chippendale,  Heppelwhite  and  Sheraton,  Rare  Old  China,  Glass,  Silver, 
Sheffield  plate,  Brasses,  Old  Pewter  and  Needlework,  Hall  Clocks,  Wall 
Clocks,  Mantel  Clocks.  We  also  remodel  your  old  furniture,  repair  and 
re-upholster  same.     Fine  Reproductions  Made  to  Order. 

A  call  at  any  time  will  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  you  and  we  feel  that 
you  will  always  find  something  that  you  require. 

Annex:  351    EAST  54th   STREET 
CABINET  MAKER  UPHOLSTERER 
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'La  Toilette" 


Fantin-Latovr 


C.  W.  KRAUSHAAR 

ART   GALLERIES 


680  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York 


PAINTINGS 

By  the  Following  Modern  Masters 

PUVIS  De  CHAVANNES  MONTICELLI 

COURBET  ZULOAGA 

FANT1N  LUKS 

FORAIN  TACK 


WHISTLER 
DU  BOIS 
SLOAN 
MYERS 


Tli 


e 


COLLECTOR; 

GALLERIES 


Forty  East 
Fift i eth 

NEW   YORK 


Lombard  School 

attributed  to 

Amadeo 

1447-1522 


The  Collectors  Galleries  certify  to  the 
above  description  to  be  accurate  to 
the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  inves- 
tigations.      

Should  an  error  in  attribution  be 
proved  it  has  been  Committed  in 
good  faith,  and  the  Collectors 
Galleries  will  be  grateful  for  the  corrcc- 
tionand  willingly  annul  the  transaction 


William  Glackens 
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Making  use  of  the  sentimental 
attitude  of  these  people  a  certain 
number  of  businesslike  practition- 
ers in  the  arts,  better  equipped  to 
enter  Congress  than  to  be  artists 
in  the  stricter  sense,  prefer  to  win 
an  easy  profitable  mediocrity  by 
ringing  the  trite  changes  on  the 
"nobility"  of  the  artist's  profes- 
sion— particularly  as  exercised  by 
themselves  and  their  intimate 
friends,  the  "old  masters." 

WILLIAM  GLACKENS  is 
far  removed  from  these 
preachers  on  one  hand  and  from  the 
too,  too  cerebral  followers  of  the 
latest  fashions  on  the  other.  There 
is  humor,  play,  enjoyment  in  his 
paintings  and  his  drawings.  They 
are  fresh,  instinctive,  knowing  and 
seeing,  unclouded  with  the  slight- 
est touch  of  pomposity  or  with  the 
dryness  of  chess-playing  painting, 
smiling,  unassuming  and  delight- 
ful. Some  of  his  canvases  rank 
among  the  most  purely  beautiful 
works  of  art  of  our  day.  Although 
William  Glackens  has  long  held  a 
high  position  among  artists,  the 
scope  of  his  reputation  would  be 
wider  in  America  if  he  were  not 
American. 

He  delights  in  painting  so  much, 
has  such  a  good  time  at  it,  that  he 
ignores  art  politics,  and  belongs  to 
none  of  the  log-rolling  gangs  who 
make  it  a  practice  to  praise  no  art- 
ist who  is  not  a  member  of  their 
own  little  set.  Outside  of  their 
own  circles  these  artists  only  have 
eyes  for  the  particular  Frenchmen 
or  Spaniards  or  primitives  that 
they  happen  at  the  moment  to  be 
imitating.  For  them  there  are  no 
American  artists  except  themselves, 
and,  not  realizing  that  art  is  super- 
latively human,  they  limit  them- 
selves to  aping  a  purely  inhuman 
viewpoint.  Essentially  they  are 
more  academic  than  the  academic- 
ians themselves,  for  each  believes 
exactly  what  the  other  believes. 

The  art  of  William  Glackens 
has  none  of  these  studio-bedroom- 
and-bath  limitations.  His  spirit 
wanders  much  farther  afield.  His 
cultivation  is  too  broad,  his  intel- 
ligence too  fine  to  be  limited  to  the 
set  rules  laid  down  by  those  who 
have  the  habit  of  over-indulgence 
in  self-adulatory  discussion  and  the 
desire  to  limit  the  great  modern 
movement  to  a  bookish  dogma. 
The  world  is  his  interest,  not  the 
latest  studio  chatter  from  Paris, 
which  is  the  guiding  influence  in 
the  lives  of  so  many  of  those  who 
have  suffered  from  the  smothering 
spirit  of  the  studio-bedroom-and- 
bath,  from  a  kind  of  porcelain 
tyranny  that  tends  to  smooth  down 
the  inhabitants  of  studio  warrens 
into  the  same  mental  mould. 

The  only  studio  I  ever  saw 
William  Glackens  in  was  a  good, 
old-fashioned  work-shop  which  no 
lady  could  possibly  have  trans- 
formed into  an  imitation  homelet 
of  the  great  metropolis.  In  the 
days  before  profiteering  landlords, 
studios  were  only  habitable  for 
two    when    the    lady    in    the    case 
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was  locked  in  the  wood-box  on 
rainy  days  and  locked  out  in  the 
park  on  sunny  days.  But  one  day, 
weary  of  the  park,  a  lady  met 
profiteering  landlord  and  togethe^ 
they  concocted  the  modern  New 
York  studio  with  its  adjoining 
cells.  How  much  humor  it  re- 
quires for  the  lady  to  make  these 
box-like  centers  of  business  and 
social  activity  human,  only  the  lady 
herself  appreciates.  And  if  the 
lady  hasn't  a  healthy  sense  of 
humor  she  is  either  thrown 
through  the  north  window  by  the 
violence  of  the  inevitable  domestic 
explosion,  or  else  the  man  goes  to 
sleep. 

But  not  all  studio-bedroom-and- 
bath  art  is  confined  to  official 
painting.  Many  a  would-be  mod- 
ernist lives  in  a  similar  establish- 
ment without  the  influence  of  a 
lady  with  a  sense  of  humor.  Some 
disagreeable  foreigner  said  that 
the  wives  of  the  members  of  the 
Boston  school  of  near-Vermeer  al- 
ways take  their  knitting  to  the 
studio  to  chaperone  the  model. 
Admitting  that  the  artistic  results 
bear  out  the  truth  of  the  malicious 
suggestion,  would  the  presence  of 
a  quiet,  serious,  knitting  lady  be 
any  more  sobering  to  the  artist's 
imagination  than  the  presence  of 
a  lady,  draped  in  home-made  batik, 
dabbling  at  Persian  lampshades 
while  the  man  is  working  out  his 
morning  problem  in  Picasso? 
Decidedly  not ! 

NOT  so  long  ago  these  earnear 
people  were  working  out  prob- 
lems in  Renoir  whom  they  discov- 
ered about  thirty  years  after  every- 
one else  had.  William  Glackens 
responded  to  the  glory  of  Renoir 
long  before  Renoir  became  the  idol 
of  the  cerebralists.  Renoir  him- 
self is  credited  with  saying  that 
art  is  learned  from  art,  not  from 
nature.  Every  painter  derives 
from  some  painter  or  painters,  and 
the  less  of  an  imitator  he  is  the 
less  he  is  at  pains  to  cover  up  his 
tracks. 

The  American  artist  who  is  not 
indebted  to  some  Frenchman  is 
rather  rare,  since  modern  art  is 
an  outgrowth  of  French  genius 
and  American  art  of  to-day  an 
outgrowth  of  French  art. 

Glackens  has  been  called  by  some 
hasty  commentators  an  imitator  of 
Renoir.  This  superficial  judgment 
seems  to  me  to  imply  as  barren  an 
appreciation  of  Renoir  as  it  does 
of  Glackens.  But  what  commenta- 
tors say  for  or  against  his  art  makes 
little  difference  to  Glackens. 

Because  Glackens  does  not  paint 
to  win  votes,  because  he  ignores 
the  progress  of  his  fame,  because 
he  enjoys  his  work,  he  has  been 
able  to  work  harder,  longer,  more 
steadily  than  poorer  natures  who 
are  forced  to  spur  themselves  on 
by  constant  adulation  and  notice. 
He  has  the  humor  which  often  ac- 
companies great  talent,  and  is  a^ 
sign  of  health,  and  his  art  has^J 
escaped  the  artificial  quality  of  the 
metropolitan  "art  colonies." 
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Central  Sources  of  Supply 


The  prospective  builder,  whether  interested  in  a  home, 
office  building,  apartment,  hotel,  factory,  hospital  or  other 
public  institution,  can  have  his  plumbing  and  heating 
requirements  filled  with  uniform  convenience  and  reli* 
ability  at  any  of  the  sixty -one  Crane  branches  located 
in  principal  cities. 

Crane  Service  is  broad  not  only  in  scope  of  products  sup- 
plied, but  also  in  the  assistance  it  gives  to  buyers  and  the 
trade  through  easily  accessible  branches  and  showrooms. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  about  20,000  articles,  includ- 
ing valves,  pipe  fittings  and  steam  specialties,  made  of 
brass,  iron,  ferrosteel,  cast  steel  and  forged  steel,  in 
all  sizes,  for  all  pressures  and  all  purposes,  and  are 
distributors  of  pipe,  heating  and  plumbing  materials. 
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Crane  Service  is  also 
at  the  call  of  Industry. 
It  covers  special  as 
well  as  all  standard 
pipeline  require- 
ments, the  accom- 
panying photo  of  a 
motor-operated  gate 
valve  being  indicative 
of  Crane  ability  to 
meet  unusual  specifi- 
cations. 


BOSTON 
SPRINGFIELD 
BRIDGEPORT 
HARTFORD 
ROCHESTER 
.NEW  YORK 
HARLEM  (N.Y.C.) 
ALBANY 
BROOKLYN 
PHILADELPHIA 
READING 
NEWARK 
CAMDEN 
BALTIMORE 
WASHINGTON 


SYRACUSE 

BUFFALO 

SAVANNAH 

ATLANTA 

KNOXVILLE 

BIRMINGHAM 

MEMPHIS 

LITTLE  ROCK 

MUSKOGEE 

TULSA 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 

WICHITA 

ST.  LOUIS 

KANSAS  CITY 

TERRE  HAUTE 


THERE  IS  A    NEARBY  CRANE  BRANCH  TO   GIVE   YOU  CRANE  SERVICE 

CRANE   CO. 

836  S.  MICHIGAN  AVE.  CHICAGO 
VALVES- PIPE  FITTINGS -SANITARY  FIXTURES 

CRANE   EXHIBIT  ROOMS 

Z3  WEST  441=  ST.,  AND  22  WEST  4515  ST..  NEW  YORK  CITY 

TO  WHICH  THE    PUBLIC    IS   CORDIALLY    INVITED 

□  RANCHES:  SIXTY-ONE  LEADING  CITIES  -  WORKS  :  CHICAGO.  BRIDGEPORT 


CINCINNATI 

INDIANAPOLIS 

DETROIT 

CHICAGO 

ROCKFORD 

OSHKOSH 

GRAND  RAPIDS 

DAVENPORT 

DES  MOINES 

OMAHA 

SIOUX  CITY 

ST.  PAUL 

MINNEAPOLIS 

WINONA 

DULUTH 


FARGO 

WATERTOWN 

ABERDEEN 

GREAT  FALLS 

BILLINGS 

SPOKANE 

SEATTLE 

TACOMA 

PORTLAND 

POCATELLO 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

OGDEN 

SACRAMENTO 

OAKLAND 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 
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WEBER 
ARTIST  WATER  COLORS 

Ground    from   the   finest   of   pigments.    Pure, 

Permanent,    and    Brilliant.    Colors  of  quality 

and  worth  trying.     Also  put  up  in  the  large 

studio  tube  for  the  artist's  convenience. 

F..    WEBER  CO. 

Manufacturing  Artist  Colormen  Since   1854 


MAIN  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY: 
[ 220  Buttonwood  St.,  Philadelphia 


/j.wese/t  s  co.  . 

/O/S  T  CO  I.  oi 

&5  Cfietrtnvt  Stffl 

/PJf/L  AO£L  Pfl/AMm 
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Baltimore.  Md.,  227  Park  Avenue 
Philadelphia.  Pa,   1125  Chestnut  St. 

H    St.  Louis.  Mo.,  825  Wash.  Avenue 


«t9faSsi 


MM 


IMPORTING  CO, 

«    EAST   45TII    STREET  ,     NEW    YORK 

Sole  agents  in  the  United  States  for 


Circular  upon  request 
ALL  DUNHILL  PIPES   BEAR  THE  ROUND 
WHITE   SPOT  AND  ARE   STAMPED 


LONDON 


Ikon-Painting  in  Russia 

(Continued  from  page  105) 


works  of  Bilibin,  Bakst,  Gonchar- 
ova  and  Burliuk. 

The  numerous  big  monasteries 
and  convents  have  remained  the 
nuclei  of  the  art,  as  not  only  do 
they  give  continually  lucrative  or- 
ders and  sell  the  ready-made  ikons, 
but  they  teach  and  train  young 
men  to  draw,  paint,  carve  and 
gild  or  do  the  mosaic  work.  One 
of  the  biggest  ikon-painting  schools 
in  Russia  is  the  ecclesiastic  art 
academy  in  the  Monastery  of 
Sergeyeva,  near  Moscow. 

The  monk  supervisors  of  teach- 
ing maintain  that  there  is  an  eth- 
ical beauty  in  certain  design  and 
color  combinations  which  adepts 
should  know,,  practice  and  keep 
secret.  This  does  not  lie  in  per- 
fection of  technique,  in  realistic 
effect.  The  secret  of  the  esoteric 
force  of  ikon-painting  must  be 
learned  orally.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed in  print  or  writing.  Su- 
perstition and  truth  are  mixed  in 
the  secret  teachings. 

An    initiated    master-painter    of 
the    Snetogorsky    Monastery    told 
me,    briefly,    the    following    queer 
principle :   An   ikon-painter  has  to 
know   that   the   colors   of    a   good 
ikon    are    the    exhalation    of    the 
forces  of  a  divine  magnet  of  which 
the  earth  and   universal  space  are 
composed.     "Stars   and   moon    are 
magnetic,"  he  whispered.      "They 
have  become  so  by  contact  with  the 
universal     magnetic     fluid.       Like 
certain  metals  and  certain  people, 
thus  certain  colors  are  more  or  less 
magnetic.     A  very  fine  needle  can 
be     magnetized     through     contact 
with  a  miracle-creating  ikon.     Like 
man  and  a  magnet  thus  the  ikon 
imparts  its  life-force  in   a  certain 
degree   to   other   beings,   heals   the 
sick,   influences  the  mind  and   the 
fate    of    a    nation    or    individual. 
The    most    magnetic    star    in    the 
universe  is  the  sun.      Next  to  the 
sun   is   man's   heart ;   and    next  to 
the  man's  heart  comes  the  sacred 
art.     A  number  of  plants  are  at- 
tracted  to  the  sun ;  others  to  the 
moon.      The   lotus,    the  sunflower 
and  the  acacia  unclose  their  petals 
at  its  rising,  and  close  them  at  its 
setting.      The     blossoms     of     the 
nightshade  and  moon-flower  react 
the  same  way  to  the  rays  of  the 
moon.     Men  and  colors  have  their 
sympathies   and    antipathies.     The 
vine    feels    aversions    for   the    cab- 
bage,   but    is    fond    of    the    olive- 
trees.      In  the  same  way  there  are 
magnetic    sympathies    and    antipa- 
thies in  the  colors  of  an   ikon,  as 
one  has  to  be  fully  familiar  with 
plants  or  minerals  from  which  the 
colors  come  and  how  they  attract 
or  repel  each  other."     The   artist 
went    on    explaining    the    specific 
mystic   qualities   possessed    by   cer- 
tain  blues,    reds  and   oranges  em- 
ployed   most    frequently    in    ikon- 
painting. 

The  celebrated  Russian  scientist, 
Vladimir  Tschish,  discovered  a 
great  difference  between  the  effect 
of  the  same  blue  upon  the  optical 


nerve  when  the  pigment  is  pro 
(lined  from  different  sources  qflj 
raw  material.  He  asserts  that  r#£ 
only  do  certain  colors  gain  in  their 
pleasing  effect  by  age,  but  actually 
produce  vibrations  that  the  ordi- 
nary color  sense  is  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish. 

From  a  historic  point  of  view 
it  must  be  admitted  that  hardly 
any  art  works  in  the  world  have 
played  such  a  vast  role  and  have 
been  treated  with  so  much  awe  and 
respect  as  the  ikons  of  the  Rus- 
sian Greek  Orthodox  Church,  the 
wonder-working  ones  of  St.  Kazan, 
and  those  of  the  Chapel  of  the 
Virgin  of  Iberia  in  Moscow,  the 
holiest  shrines  of  the  Slavic  race. 
The  Church  fathers  give  ikons  an 
age  of  nine  centuries.  They  tell 
pilgrims  the  number  of  national 
calamities  they  have  averted,  vic- 
tories won  and  miracles  performed. 
They  estimate  that  at  least  four 
hundred  million  pilgrims  have 
knelt  before  them.  They  claim 
that  the  ikons  helped  to  win  the 
wars  against  the  hordes  of  Gen- 
ghis Khan,  Tamerlan,  Napoleon, 
and  will,  sooner  or  later,  bring 
peace  and  order  in  the  present  af- 
fair of  Russia. 

An  average  ikon  measures  one 
to  four  square  feet  and  is  rather 
crude,  primitive  and  flat  in  its 
conception,  to  the  casual  glance, 
but  when  hung  by  tens  and  more 
on  the  wall  of  a  moujik-house  or 
a  church,  it  becomes  an  attract  'e 
decorative  object. 

Though  the  ikon  is  considered 
a  religious  shrine  and  conveys  an 
ethical  meaning  to  the  Russian,  yet 
it  is  and  remains  a  piece  of  racial 
decorative  art  and  plays  aesthet- 
ically the  same  role  in  refining  the 
taste  of  the  masses  and  in  giving  a 
simple  emotional  spiritual  food  as 
do  the  folk  songs  and  folk  dances, 
national  designs  and  ornaments. 
The  ikon  cult  has  made  the  aver- 
age Russian  a  natural  martyr  and 
saint,  an  artist  in  psychology. 
The  moujiks  reverentially  prostrate 
themselves  before  ikons.  Each 
man  carries  out  his  cult  with  no 
reference  to  that  of  his  neighbor. 
Each  wants  to  work  himself  into 
an  esctasy.  If  he  succeeds,  he  has 
been  to  church;  if  not,  he  hasn't. 
Therefore  the  moujik  understand 
suffering  itself  as  a  thing  to  ob- 
serve, not  to  feel  only.  He  ac- 
cepts the  hardships  of  his  lot  as 
God's  experiments  with  man.  The 
means  is  nothing,  the  end  is  all. 
Hence  the  joy  in  sorrow  and  sor- 
row in  joy  in  his  whole  mental 
composition.  Hence  his  long-suf- 
fering, fierceness,  tenderness  and 
brutality. 

Thus  the  ikon  has  been  a  great 
factor  in  shaping  the  character  of 
the  Slavic  race  and  in  creating  that 
form  of  emotionalism,  imagination 
and  mysticism  which  one  finds  no- 
where else.  The  ikon  is  not  v 
piece  of  individual  art  in  the  Oc-' 
cidental  sense,  but  a  product  of 
distinctly  elemental   racial   nature 
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An  interesting  collection  of  decorated 
leather  screens   priced  from    $110.00 
upwards. 

Screens  designed  and  painted  to  order 


LA  PLACE 

OBJECTS  OF  ART 

405   MADISON   AVENUE 

NEW  YORK 


REPRODUCTIONS 


ANTIQUES 
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Hand-Woven 
Tapestries 

Our  knowledge  concerning 
all  the  finer  forms  of  weaving 
enables  us  to  fill  special  orders 
and  develop  unique  creations 
of  unrivaled  charm  and  beauty 
to  harmonize  with  definite 
schemes  of  decoration. 

Our  craftsmen  are  also  skilled 
in  the  restoration  of  antique 
tapestries. 

Consult  Your  Decorator 


Not  "Domestic"  but  "Made  in  America" 


EDGEWATER  TAPESTRY  LOOMS 


15  East  Fortieth  Street 

NEW  YORK 


Lorentz  Kleiser 
President 
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G.  W.  Richardson  &  Son 


Established  1812 


Interior  Decorators 


Antique  Furniture  and  Reproductions 


753  Fifth  Avenue,  at  58th  Street 
New  York 

Also  at  Auburn  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Screens  m  Christmas 


RARE    AND    EXCLUSIVE    DESIGNS 
ANTIQUE       AND       MODERN 

GEORGE  ROETZEL 

Antiques 
500  MADISON  AVENUE,  Cor.  52nd  Street 

PLAZA  8961  NEW   YORK 


Scene  from  the  production  of  "Afgar" 

From  East  to  West  Again 

(Continued  from  page  130) 

a  famous  Tissot  picture  of  a  slave 
market,  with  a  blue  sea  and 
crowded  shipping  as  a  background. 
As  an  artistic  feat  this  scene  is  the 
most  noteworthy  of  many  striking 
and  impressive  scenes  in  "Mecca." 

But  it  is  in  the  "Bacchanale," 
conceived  and  shaped  by  the  un- 
rivaled master,  Fokine,  that 
"Mecca"  stirs  one  to  the  loudest 
transports.  The  whirling  revels  of 
those  scores  of  half-nude  dancers 
leave  one  breathless.  Mr.  Daniel 
Frohman  was  quite  right  when, 
in  commenting  on  that  very  fine,  if 
fleshly,  episode,  he  coupled  it  with 
one  of  Dore's  fantasies.  You  may 
object,  on  virtuous  grounds,  to 
Bacchanales.  It  is  your  right. 
But,  if  you  do  object  and  are  sin- 
cere, you  should  steer  clear  of 
"Mecca."  The  Century  is  not  for 
prudish  people.  You  may  re- 
pudiate or  accept  such  entertain- 
ments as  it  has  to  offer.  But  if 
you  crave  for  sensuous  beauty,  as 
most  do,  in  "Mecca"  you  will  find 
all  you  can  want,  and  more.  It  is 
an  achievement  which  appeals,  not 
to  the  mind,  but  to  the  eye  and 
ear. 

I  say  the  ear.  For  there  is 
music — lots  of  music — thrown  in 
with  this  "mimed  mosaic."  Mr. 
Percy  Fletcher,  the  composer  of 
the  score,  need  not  be  criticised. 
He  has  devised  just  what  was 
needed,  I  dare  say,  to  fit  the  spec- 
tacle. He  has  drawn  freely  upon 
some  of  his  contemporaries  for  his 
songs  and  interludes.  And  the  re- 
sult is,  in  its  own  way,  quite  effec- 
tive. In  another  Oriental  work 
heard  lately  here,  Mr.  Henry 
Hadley  borrowed  no  less  daringly. 
There  is  little  new  in  Mr. 
Fletcher's  score — to  opera-goers. 
But  there  is  much  that  may  seem 
new  to  those  who  hear  it. 

Forewarned,  forearmed.  You 
know,  at  all  events,  what  to  expect 
in  "Mecca."  A  show,  a  pageant, 
dances,  startling  color  schemes.  Of 
its  own  class  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  gorgeous,  and — in  a  sense — 
the  best  New  York  has  seen. 

Following  along  the  same  lines, 
"Mecca"  has  been  followed  by  an- 
other play,  called  ""Afgar,"  an 
Eastern  fantasy  of  a  less  dazzling 
kind,  more  intimate,  but  not  per- 


Alice  Delysia 

haps  less  daring.  It  has  introducJ. 
to  us  a  London  star,  Alice  Delysia, 
who  for  two  seasons  past  has 
packed  the  Pavilion  Theatre.  It 
seems  to  be  a  case  of  personality, 
though  other  reasons  may  in  part 
explain  the  surprising  vogue  of 
this  young  actress.  Among  them 
we  may  safely  count  her  looks,  her 
handsome  face  and  her  attractive 
figure.  Alice  Delysia's  taste  in 
dress  may  also  largely  help  to  ex- 
plain her  popularity.  It  would  be 
strange,  indeed,  if  it  were  not  im- 
peccable ;  for,  not  so  long  ago, 
Delysia  was  a  midinette — one  of 
ten  thousand  other  witching  midi- 
nettes  one  met  in  Paris. 

But  now  Delysia  is  a  factor  on 
the  stage,  a  household  word,  an 
idol  of  the  Londoners.  She  ably 
impersonates  the  heroine  in  "Af- 
gar" at  the  Central  Theatre,  the 
leader  of  a  feminist  uprising  in 
an  Eastern  harem.  The  East 
again.  But  arranged  to  suit  the 
West. 

One  may  find  Oriental  touches 
here  and  there  in  several  other 
works  which  are  now  current  on 
the  New  York  stage.  For  in- 
stance, the  five  dainty  Chinese 
maidens  in  "Honeydew,"  the  Zim- 
balist  opera,  or  operetta,  at  the  Ca- 
sino. They  lend  distinction  to  the 
scenes  in  which  they  play  their 
parts,  for  a  few  moments.  The 
secret  of  their  charm  is  not  their 
costume  but  their  un-Western** 
restfulness.  It  is  a  foil  for  the 
persistent  restlessness  of  the  comed- 


(Continued  on  Second  page  folloiving) 
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PURCHASING  HEADQUARTERS- 


BARCELONA.  SPAIN 


& 
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MONTLLOR 


Vf 


BROTHERS 


Large  assortment  of   FURNITURE  from  the  XVI    to 
the  XVIII  century. 


PERIOD    Candlesticks,    Mirrors,    Frames,    Paintings, 
Chintzes,   Brocades,   Embroideries  and  Potteries. 


GOTHIC   CHESTS,    CHOIR   STALLS   and   a   set   of 
fourteen  large  GOTHIC  OAK  PANELS. 


THE  ARCHITECTS  and  DECORATORS  will  find  a 
great  variety  of  CARVINGS,  COLUMNS,  DOORS, 
IRONS,  GRILLES,  TILES  and  STONES. 

768  MADISON  AVENUE 

AT  66th  STREET 
PHONE  RHINELANDER  5707 


CORNER  OF  OUR  GALLERIES 

COLLECTORS  are  respectfully  invited  to  inspect  our  large  collection  of 
primitive  WROUGHT  IRON  ROMAN  AMPHORAS  and  AN  IMPOR- 
TANT COLLECTION  in  Clay  objects,  BUSTS,  FIGURES,  GLASS,  IVORY 
and  JEWELRY.     Covering  the  entire  civilization  of  the 

IBERIAN-CARTHAGINIAN-PHENICIAN 

in  Spain  from  about    1000  to  400  years  B.  C. 
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Young  Woman  Opening  a  Casement 
By  Johannes  Vermeer  o    Delft — (11x14) 


THE  VERMEER  COLOUR  PRINTS 

Reproductions  of  Four  Important  Paintings  in 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


Scene  in  Venice — "The  Piazzetta" 
By  Canatetto — (12x12,  square) 


Boy  with  a  Sword — (10x15) 
By  Edouard  Manet 


Madonna  Adoring  the  Child — (12x12,  round) 
By  Lorenzo  di  Credi 

Faithful  in  colour;  suitable  for  study  and  framing.     Mounted  on  boards 

l'3%"xl'8"    and    with    a    description    of   each    painting.    Price,  32.00 

apiece,  and  10  cents  postage. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

Fifth  Avenue  &  82nd  Street 


Smart     Playthings 
for  Smart  Children 


a 


NUSUAL  and  interesting  toys,  games 
and  books  for  the  holiday  season. 

Nurseries  as  they  should  be  for  children — 
complete  model  rooms  designed  by  Helen 
Speer  and  equipped  under  her  direction. 

New  selection  of  children's  furniture  mav 
be  seen  at  our  new  home 


1 6  West  57th  Street 

==  Near  Fifth  Avenue  ==== 

NEW    YORK    CITY 

Estimates     Furnished 
Catalogue   on   Request 


Company,    '  Inc 


{Continued  from  sei 
inns,  male  and  female,  in  the  cast. 
It  has  the  mystery  which  seems  to 
me  a  great,  if  not  the  greatest,  lure 
the  East  has  for  the  more  obvious 
West.  We  still  have  many  things 
to  learn  from  the  example  of  the 
brown  and  yellow  races  whom  we 
disdain  or  patronize.  Poetic  and 
symbolic  hints  in  art.  And  the  re- 
pose of  which  the  Chinese  maids  in 
"Honeydew"  are  such  engaging  in- 
stances. 

"The  Peri,"  the  most  recent 
offering  of  Pavlowa,  is  full  of  mys- 
tery. It  is  a  poem  of  the  dance, 
and  not  a  ballet;  mapped  out  by 
the  accomplished  Russian  Clustine 
and  set  to  music  by  the  French 
composer,  Dukas.  Not  since  that 
too,  too  enigmatic  artist,  Nijinsky, 
appeared  here  as  the  Faun  some 
years  ago,  have  we  seen  anything 
at  all  in  the  same  style  or  mode 
as  this  strange  work.  It  will — 
it  must  be — caviare  to  the  general. 
But  by  all  lovers  of  real  Oriental 
symbolism,  pushed  to  extremes,  it 
has  been  hailed,  abroad,  as  an 
achievement  of  perverse  seductive- 
ness. Perverse  it  is,  despite  its 
lovely  quality.  As  bold  and  un- 
blushing, in  effect,  as  the  alarming 
"Faun."  The  story  that  it  tells, 
though,  is  poetical  and  beautiful. 
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ond  page  preceding) 

Iskander,  seeking  for  the  mys- 
tic flower  which  holds  the  gift  of 
immortality,  comes  to  a  sheltered 
vale,  secluded  from  the  world  by 
purple  rocks.  And  there,  beneath 
a  great  fantastic  hill,  aglow  with 
color,  he  meets  the  guardian  of 
the  magic  flower,  a  Peri — clad, 
chiefly,  in  her  innocence.  Iskan- 
der grasps  the  flower  and  turns  to 
go.  But  he  is  mortal ;  and,  when 
he  has  won  the  prize  for  which  he 
has  braved  pain  and  death,  he  is 
conquered  by  the  Peri's  loveliness. 
He  gives  her  back  the  flower  of 
immortality,  with  which  she  as- 
cends to  Heaven. 

There,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  sim- 
ple plot.  As  it  was  mimed  at  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House  by  Pav- 
lowa (as  the  Peri)  and  Stowitts, 
a  new  actor-dancer  (as  Iskander), 
suggestions  of  a  rather  hectic  char- 
acter informed  the  tale.  Much  as 
I  liked  the  story  and  the  scenery, 
and  even  more  the  music  in  which 
Dukas  bathes  the  poem,  like  oth- 
ers I  felt  just  a  bit  relieved  when 
the  distracting  Peri  left  the  vul- 
gar earth  for  the  celestial  heights. 
There  had  been  moments  just  be- 
fore her  flight  to  heaven  when  she 
had  seemed  somewhat  compro- 
mised. 


Calendar  of  Current  Art  Exhibitions 


Ackermann  Galleries,  10  East  46th 
Street,  exhibition  of  Sporting 
Prints,  December  1-31. 

Ainslie  Galleries,  615  Fifth  Avenue, 
exhibition  of  paintings  by  Geo. 
Inness,  December  1-31. 

Anderson  Galleries,  489  Park  Ave- 
nue, sale  of  the  autographs  and 
manuscripts  of  the  late  John  Boyd 
Thacher,  December  1,  afternoon; 
198  Japanese  prints  from  the  collec- 
tions of  Dr.  J.  Clarence  Webster 
and  W.  T.  Southern,  December  6, 
evening,  and  December  7,  afternoon 
and  evening.  Books  from  the  li- 
brary of  Robert  Porsier;  Decem- 
ber 10  and  11,  afternoon,  collec- 
tion of  early  English  silver  and 
English  and  French  furniture  of 
the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries ;  December  13,  afternoon 
and  evening,  and  December  14, 
afternoon,  Part  2  of  the  library  of 
Dr.  Frank  P.  O'Brien ;  December 
15  and  16,  afternoon,  libraries  of 
Rev.  James  M.  Bruce  and  the  late 
Russell  W.  Moore,  M.D. 

Arden  Gallery,  599  Fifth  Avenue,  ex- 
hibition of  flower  paintings  by  five 
Americans,  December  1-27. 

Babcock  Gallery,  19  East  49th  Street, 
exhibition  of  the  Guild  of  Ameri- 
can Painters,  December  1-11;  an- 
nual exhibition  of  cabinet  paintings 
by  C.  R.  W.  Nevinson.  December 
1-15. 

Daniel  Gallery,  2  West  47th  Street, 
exhibition  of  paintings  by  Charles 
Demuth,   December   1-31. 

Dudensing  Gallery,  45  West  44th 
street,  International  exhibition  of 
paintings,   December   1-31. 

Durand  Ruel',  12  East  57th  Street, 
exhibition  of  paintings  by  Mary 
Cassatt,  until  December  10. 

Ehrich  Gallery,  707  Fifth  Avenue, 
paintings  of  the  Madonna  from  va- 
rious schools,  December  10-31 ; 
crayon  portraits  by  Frederick 
Theodore  Weber,  December  1-20; 
handwrought  jewelry  by  Frank 
Gordon    Hale,    December    10-18. 

Ferargil  Gallery,  607  Fifth  Avenue, 
exhibition  of  paintings  by  Alden 
Weir,  December  1-31. 


Folsom  Gallery,  104  West  57th  Street, 
exhibition  of  sculpture  by  John 
Storrs,   December  8-24. 

Gimpel     &     Wildenstein,     647     Fifth 
Avenue,  exhibition  of  paintings  bv,_ 
Francis   McComas,   December   1-li 
Paul  Helleu,  December  15-31. 

Harlow  Gallery,  725  Fifth  Avenue, 
N.Y.C.  exhibition  of  old  English 
sporting   prints,   until    December   8. 

Kennedy  Gallery,  613  Fifth  Avenue, 
exhibition  of  etchings  by  Troy  Kin- 
ney, December  1-31. 

Kingore  Gallery,  668  Fifth  Avenue, 
exhibition  of  paintings  by  William 
L'Engle,  until  December  14;  exhi- 
bition of  the  work  of  Nicholas  K. 
Roerich,  December  21-January  7. 

Knoedler  Gallery,  556  Fifth  Avenue, 
exhibition  of  modern  French  and 
Dutch  paintings  and  Whistler  etch- 
ings and  lithographs,  December 
1-31. 

Kraushaar  Gallery.  680  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, exhibition  of  paintings  by  Miss 
Peck  and  Miss  Haworth,  until  De- 
cember 18. 

Levy  Gallery,  559  Fifth  Avenue,  ex- 
hibition of  modern  paintings  from 
the  French  Salon,  December  1-31. 

Macbeth  Gallery,  450  Fifth  Avenue, 
fourth  annual  exhibition  of  intimate 
paintings,   until    December  27. 

Milch  Gallery,  108  West  57th  Street, 
holiday  exhibition  of  selected  paint- 
ings of  limited  size,  and  etchings 
and  color  etchings  by  William  Mey- 
erowitz,  December  1-25 ;  portraits 
by  Albert  Delmont  Smith,  Decem- 
ber 2-31. 

Montross  Gallery,  550  Fifth  Avenue, 
exhibition  of  the  work  of  Vincent 
Van  Gogh,  until  December  31. 

Mussman  Gallery,  144  West  57th 
Street,  exhibition  of  etchings  by 
Henry  B.  Shote,  December   1-21. 

Rehn  Gallery,  6  West  50th  Street, 
exhibition  of  important  small  ex- 
amples of  American  painters,  De- 
cember 1-31. 

Schwartz      Gallery,      14      East     46th 
Street,    exhibition   of    woodcuts    by    ^ 
Derohas  Lunn,  December   1-31. 

Scott  &  Fowles  Gallery,  590  Fifth 
Avenue,  exhibition  of  contemporary 
English  paintings,  December  1-31. 
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Upholstery  Goods 

WE  are  manufacturers  and  importers  of  all  kinds  of  textiles 
used  for  the  covering  of  furniture,  draperies  and  interior 
decorations  for  homes,  etc. 

Our  line  comprises  a  large  and  varied  selection  of  tapestries, 
damasks,  brocades,  printed  linens  and  cretonnes,  plain  and  fig- 
ured velvets  and  plain  and  figured  light-weight  fabrics  for 
window  hangings. 

We  also  show  a  line  of  damasks  especially  designed  for  the 
Ecclesiastical  trade  such  as  are  used  in  making  priests'  robes, 
altar  cloths,  etc. 

F.SCHUMACHER  &  CO. 

7  WEST  37th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

BOSTON:  420  Boylston  Street  PHILADELPHIA:  Finance  Building  CHICAGO:  Heyworth  Building 


VAN  DUSEN 

520  Madison  Avenue 

NEW     YORK     CITY 


American  Antiques 


FiletNet 

The  most  beautiful 
of  all  curtains. 
Hand-made  in  orig- 
inal and  exclusive 
designs,  imported 
from  Paris  in  many 
valuations. 

$10.00  pair  up 

A  varied  selection 
of  casement  cloths 
and  silk  gauze  in 
color. 

Send  for  circular  with 
designs  illustrated 


HARRlETde  R.CUTTING 

Interior  Decorator 
Studios:  6  East  37th  Street,  New  York  City 
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RISING   &   NELSON   SLATE   CO. 

WEST  PAWLET,  VERMONT 
Architects'  Service  Dept.,  101  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 

Since  1869  Miners  and  Makers  of  Roofing  Slate 
CHICAGO     ::     BOSTON 


CRITTAU. 


UNIVERSAL 


ENGLISH 

CASEMENTS 
— Windows  for 
banks,  offices 
schools,  hospitals 
etc. 


B    F.  Hermann  Residence,  Tarryluwn,  N.Y      E  J  Lang.  Architect 

CMHTTALL 

Steel 
Casements 

for  artistic  residences  and 
other  substantial  buildings 

Made  in  'varied  designs 
to  meet  all  conditions 

Crittall  Casement  Window  Co.,  Manufacturers 

DETROIT  Manor  Works,  Braintree,  England 


A  Note  on  American  Literature 


(Continued  from  page  109) 


the  author's  technical  best  and  his 
artistic  worst;  in  America  for  his 
technical  best  and  for  his  artistic 
— pretty  fair.  The  result  is  that 
many  a  young  American  novelist 
finds  that  he  can,  without  excessive 
concession,  make  out  of  two  or 
three  short  stories  as  much  as  out 
of  a  complete  novel.  He  abandons 
the  novel,  accepts  the  puritanic 
limitations  of  the  popular  maga- 
zine, and  from  the  point  of  view  of 
literature  is  lost.  (In  literature  a 
man  is  either  lost  or  saved, 
film  does  not  destroy  the  noval  as 
a  form,  because  the  movie  enter- 
preneur  will  film  a  popular  novel 
rather  than  a  new  idea.  But  of 
course  he  wants  a  filmable  novel : 
under  present  conditions  no  good 
novel  can  be  filmed  unless  it  is 
mangled.  The  movie  appeal  is 
financially  terrible.  Consider  a 
young  writer  who  has  sold  five 
thousand  copies  of  his  first  novel. 
That  is  a  great  success,  and  yields 
him  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  If  he 
goes  on  working  as  an  artist,  and 
is  very,  very  lucky,  he  may  reach  a 
circulation  yielding  eight  thousand 
dollars.  In  the  old  days  he  was 
tempted  to  write  slush,  and  could 
then  hope  to  make  three  or  four 
times  as   much.      He   could    resist 


that  temptation.  It  was  a  large 
but  not  unmanageable  temptation. 
Now,  however,  the  film  comesi 
along,  and  says  to  the  writer  of' 
even  a  first  novel :  "We  like  your 
book.  We  will  give  you  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  film  rights;  we 
will  contract  for  the  film  rights  of 
your  future  books  at  rising  prices; 
within  five  years  you  will  own  a 
quarter  million — if  you  work  as 
we  want  you  to  do."  There  is  the 
difference  in  temptation.  The  old 
appeal  to  be  as  Mrs.  Barclay  of- 
fered advantage;  the  new  appeal  to 
be  a  film  writer  offers  fortune,  of- 
fers the  deceptive  hope  of  "free- 
dom to  write  what  one  likes" — 
when  it  is  too  late,  when  one  has 
lost  the  desire  and  perhaps  the  ca- 
pacity. 

That  is  very  difficult  to  resist, 
and  many  will  fall.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  all  American  novelists 
will  be  seduced  into  contriving 
suitable  close-ups,  or  that  they  will 
impose  upon  their  plots  the  desired 
heart  touch,  but  I  do  feel  entitled 
to  say  in  conclusion  that  an  artist 
can  deal  with  a  movie  man  only 
if  he  remembers  to  keep  a  watch 
upon  his  honor,  and,  while  dining 
with  the  devil,  is  careful  to  use  a 
long  spoon. 


• 


Farm  Plays  in  America 


to  justify  his  claim  of  leadership. 
He  has  followed  rather  far  behind 
the  directorship  in  some  less  pre- 
tentious pictures.  The  comic  re- 
lief added  to  the  original  story  is 
of  the  lowest  order  and  as  unnec- 
essary as  anything  seen  in  seasons 
except,  perhaps,  the  weird  and 
disturbing  comedy  which  the 
American  adapters  put  into  "Span- 
ish Love." 

In  the  reckoning  these  shortcom- 
ings will  not  matter,  for  the  pic- 
ture is  sure  to  have  success.  This 
is  not  so  much  due  to  any  startling 
work  in  the  directing  or  produc- 
ing, but  to  the  verv  vitality  of  the 
story  and  the  excellence  of  the  ice 
scenes. 

Everyone  knows  "Way  Down 
East"  and  everyone  likes  it  in  spite 
of  its  conventionalities  and  ob- 
vious sentiment.  It  is  a  better, 
far  better  story  than  any  Griffith 
has  worked  on  since  "The  Birth 
of  a  Nation."  In  the  pictures  the 
two  biggest  successes  that  the  fore- 
most director  has  had  have  been 
the  two  sure-fire  fields  of  the 
American  theatre — the  Civil  War, 
which  has  had  practically  no  fail- 
ures on  its  list,  and  the  rural  play. 
There  is  an  impression  that 
"Broken  Blossoms"  was  an  artis- 
tic success — whatever  that  may 
mean — but  actually  it  was  little 
but  photography,  with  lapses  of 
drama.  A  moving  picture  must 
have  a  wide  appeal,  and  without 
that  it  is  nothing.  Alongside  of 
"The      Miracle      Man,"      which 


(Continued  from  page  126) 

George  Loane  Tucker  directed; 
"Broken  Blossoms"  was  crude  and 
clumsily  contrived. 

There  is  another  element  of 
positive  strength  in  the  picture 
"Way  Down  East" — the  acting  of 
Lillian  Gish.  Some  persons  still 
contend,  usually  they  are  connected 
with  the  regular  theatre,  that  there 
is  and  can  be  no  acting  in  the  pic- 
tures. These  same  persons  think 
that  Charles  Chaplin  is  a  mere 
knockabout  comedian,  whose  sub- 
stitute could  be  recruited  from  any 
circus.  It  does  not  matter  how  the 
effects  that  Miss  Gish  gets  were 
obtained,  whether  the  tears  were 
produced  by  the  glycerine,  onion 
or  soft,  sad  music  method.  The 
scene  with  the  sick  child,  though 
perhaps  too  long,  is  emotional  act- 
ing of  a  high  order.  Quiet,  sim- 
ple and  tense,  rather  the  better  for 
the  absence  of  the  sobs  that  would 
accompany  the  impersonation  in  the 
spoken  drama,  or  "speakies." 

The  moving  picture  has  given 
new  life  to  the  rural  play.  "Shore 
Acres"  and  "Peaceful  Valley"  have 
been  done  recently.  No  matter 
how  many  of  these  old  plays  are 
brought  to  light,  they  will  contain 
nothing  that  is  very  different  from 
good  old  "Dora,"  which  was  first 
produced  in  this  country  about 
1867.  In  writing  a  farm  play  be 
sure  to  read  this  model.  And  do 
not  forget  to  turn  at  least  one 
character  out  of  the  house.  But 
not  in  pleasant  weather.  Rain  is 
good.     But  snow  is  better. 
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Hand'Carved  and  Decorated  Screen  Covered  in 
Genoese  Cut  Velvet 
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URNISHINGS    for    homes    are 
found  in  our  spacious  show  rooms. 


The  Huber  Galleries  are  noted  for 
the  rare  specimens  of  art  treasures. 


(5%  G^G%it/ier  &  Cot 


Draperies 

Decorations 

Antiques 

FACTORY 

Furniture 

18th 

to 

19th  Street, 

Avenue  C 

WORKROOMS: 

PARIS: 

551  W.  42nd  Street 

18  Faubourg  Poissonniere 
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How  to  Select 

FURNISHINGS  FOR  THE  HOME 

■A   Portfolio   in   Two   Parts 


Showing  Part  II— Size  9"  x  12" 
A  Guide  to  beauty  and  comfort  in  the  Home 

50  MODEL  INTERIORS,  picturing  modern 
styles  of  furniture,  rugs,  draperies,  and  all 
decorative  accessories.  A  treatise  on  color, 
and  20  COLOR  PLATES  showing  harmoni- 
ous  color  schemes  for  every  room. 

Shows  at  a  glance  how  to  arrange 
your   furnishings  attractively. 

When  redecorating  you  simply  select  a  color 
scheme  that  best  suits  your  individuality  and 
let  your  own  dealer  carry  out  your  plan. 


Price,  $4.00. 


Page  samples  on  request. 


GOOD  FURNITURE  MAGAZINE 

The  Dean-Hicks  Co.,  Publishers 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
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COLONIAL 
ANTIQUE 
HOOKED 
RUGS 

that  are  sturdily  quaint — 
with  boldly  executed  de- 
signs; others  that  are  de- 
lightful because  of  their 
faded,  delicate  colorings. 

Broadloom  Carpeting 

9  ft.  to  24  ft.  wide 

Bengal-Oriental  Rugs 

(Reproductions) 


JAMES  M.  SHOEMAKER  CO.,  Inc. 

16-18  West  39th  St.  at  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
To  the   Trad*   Wholesale  Only 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


|CE) 


ALBERT   HERTER,   President 


The 


HERTER  LOOMS 


INC. 


INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 


841  Madison  Avenue 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

25/     Post     Street.     SAN      FRANCISCO,      CAL. 


I VI  anufacturers  of  hand  woven  tapestries  and 
rugs,  of  hand  woven  textiles  for  curtains,  walls 
and  furniture  coverings  from  our  own  designs  and 
cartoons,  and  from  materials  dyed  and  woven 
in  our  own  establishment. 


1  his  memorial  tapestry  was 
woven  for  the  Church  of 
the  Epiphany,  Winchester, 
Mass. 


I 


ESTABLISHED      '7-4& 


ROYAL  COPENHAGEN  PORCELAIN 
r™  and  DANISH  ARTS.  Inc.  ~£ 

615  FIFTH'AVENUE,  Near  50th  St.,  NEW  YORK 

For  Christmas  Gifts 

Danish  Silverware 

WE  have  now  on  view  in  our  Fifth 
Avenue  show-rooms  a  representative 
selection  of  the  creations  of  GEORG  JEN- 
SEN, the  celebrated  Danish  silversmith. 
The  work  of  Jensen,  hand-wrought  after  the 
custom  of  the  master  silver-workers  of  old, 
strikes  an  entirely  new  note  in  the   craft. 


The  spirit  of  the 
Norse  is  in  his 
simple  grace  of 
curve,  his  fine 
sturdiness  of  line. 
Exquisite  and 
original  Silver 
Cups,  Bowls,  Tea 
Kettles,  Spoons, 
Dishes,  Table 
Basins,  etc. — all 
of  matchless 
hand  workman- 
ship. 

ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET 
ON  REQUEST 


MRS.    MUCHMORE 
CONSULTING  DECORATOR 

TWENTY     EAST    FIFTY-FOURTH 
STREET,     NEW     YORK     CI  TY 


CALIFORNIA    STUDIO 

THE    CHATEAU 

TWO   THOUSAND   FOUR    HUNDRED    AND   TWO 

HIGHLAND   AVENUE,    HOLLYWOOD 


ofc^rti and '  (j^s 


Exclusive 
Designs 


Incorporated 

1897 


Handwrought  silver,  jewelry,  pewter,  copper,  textiles, 

mirrors,  pottery,  glass,  etc.    Christmas  gifts  with 

real  distinction  at  all  prices 

9   Park    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 
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John  Sparks 

of  London 


Chinese 
Works  of  Art 


707   Fifth  Avenue,    at    55th   Street 
NEW  YORK 


PILGRIM    MEDAL 


Commemorating 

Tercentenapy 
Celebration 

of  the 

Landing 

of  the 

Pilgrim   Fathers 

and 

Origin  of  Free 

Institutions 

in  America 

1620  -  1920. 


Genuine   Bronze 
Medals 

Size  Illustrated  24.00 

Sterling    Silver 
Medals 

Size  Illustrated  217.50 

Popular  Half  Dollar  Size  in 
Genuine  Bronze  65c.  each. 

Postpaid  in  U.  S.  A. 


Struck  by  ROYAL  BEGEER,  Utrecht,  Holland. 

American  Representative 

WILLIAM    BRAAT 

154  Nassau  Street  New  York  City 


Your  Plans  to 
Decorate  Your  Home 


IN  your  plans  to  decorate  your  home,  or   any 
part  of  it,  our  Advisory  and  Service  Depart- 
ment  will  be  glad  to  cooperate   with   you   to 
insure  the  particular  artistic  effect  you  desire. 

When  you  seek  counsel  or  suggestions  in  any 
phase  of  modern  decorating,  whether  for  your  city 
or  country  home,  apartment,  bungalow,  business 
office,  automobile  or  yacht,  we  can  give  you 
practical  and  valuable  assistance  that  has  the 
sanction  of  authority. 

We  cannot  take  the  place  of  the  Interior 
Decorator.  We  would  no  more  think  of  attempt- 
ing to  do  so  than  we  would  to  try  to  function  in 
place  of  your  lawyer  or  physician.  On  the  con- 
trary a  part  of  the  service  will  be  to  place  you 
in  touch  with  the  professional  decorators  of  un- 
questioned standing,  who  will  best  meet  your 
requirements,  should  the  need  for  their  services 
be  indicated. 

If  the  help  you  desire  is  of  lesser  character, 
or  if  you  want  to  know  where  you  can  buy  to  the 
best  advantage  any  article  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate to  your  plans,  the  services  of  our  staff  are  at 
your  disposal  without  any  charge  whatever . 

Our  part  is  to  reinforce  your  own  good  taste 
and  judgment,  and  to  secure  for  you  the  articles 
you  want  at  the  lowest  prices  compatible  with 
good  quality. 

Whether  it  be  furniture,  rugs,  draperies, 
bronzes,  etchings,  paintings,  silverware,  anything 
you  need  for  decoration  or  furnishing,  we  will  wel- 
come your  inquiry  and  tell  you  just  where  the  thing 
you  are  looking  for  can  be  found,  its  cost  and  its 
appropriateness  for  the  purpose  in  mind. 

If  you  so  desire  we  will  be  pleased  to  arrange 
to  have  an  advisor  accompany  you  in  making 
your  selections. 

Check  in  the  following  list,  the  items  in  which 
you  are  interested.  This  list  is  merely  suggestive 
of  the  scope  of  our  co-operation.  Let  your  letter 
be  as  specific  as  possible  in  detailing  the  particular 
assistance  you  desire: 


Furniture 

Bronzes 

Draperies 

Etchings 

Rugs  and  Carpets 

Paintings 

Wall  Coverings 

Silverware 

Tapestries 

Porcelain 

Antiques 

Pottery 

Lamps  and  Shades 

Dinnerware 

Only  by  using  the  Advisory  and  Service  Department 
are  you  getting  all  the  benefits  to  which  you  are  entitled 
as  a  reader  of  ARTS  &  DECORATION. 

Bureau  of  Service 

ARTS  &  DECORATION 

25  West  43  rd  Street  New  York  City 
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Ton-Ying  &  Company 


Ancient  Chinese  Works 
of  Art 


Francis  Building 
665  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City 
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NEW  GALLERIES 


OF 


E.  F.  BONAVENTURE,  Inc. 


NOW  AT 


536  MADISON  AVENUE 

Above  54th  Street 

NEW  YORK 

Objects  of  Art 

Fine  Prints,  Rare  Books 

Small  Pieces  of  French  Furniture 

Paintings — Pastels 

Wedding  gifts  for  the  discerning 


Architectural  Impressions 

(Continued  from  page  113) 


KIPPS 

LTD. 

ART  OBJECTS,    INTERIORS 

AND 

OLD  STAINED  GLASS 

PLAZA  31 28 

671   LEXINGTON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

themselves  are  overmantels  and 
friezes.  It  has  become  almost  a 
custom  to  place  over  the  mantel 
place  in  the  living  room  as  interest- 
ing a  work  of  art  as  the  owner  pos- 
sesses; this  being  sometimes  a  mir- 
ror, often  a  picture,  sometimes  an 
extremely  elaborate  clock,  or  other 
mantel  ornament.  It  is  perfectly 
natural  that  this  should  be  the 
case,  because  the  living  room  is, 
after  all,  the  family  room  and  the 
fireplace  is  the  natural  center  of  in- 
terest and  attraction  in  the  house. 
I  suppose  that  one  sits  in  front  of 
the  fireplace  more  often  than  in  any 
other  spot,  and  if  we  possess  any 
real  treasure  it  is  there  that  we 
will  most  constantly  regard  it. 
Very  often,  however,  this  cherished 
possession  of  ours  will  not  be  in  size 
or  color  or  style  appropriate  to  so 
important  a  center,  and  we  go  out 
and  purchase  for  ourselves  an 
elaborate  mirror  at  an  expense 
only  slightly  less  than  the  cost  of 
an  overmantel  picture  from  a  very 
competent  painter ;  we  then  Tiave 
something  ready  made  of  which 
there  are  thousands  of  copies,  in- 
stead of  something  made  to  order, 
absolutely  fitting  to  its  purpose  and 
of  intrinsic  value.  Mr.  Crisp  has 
made  for  several  of  my  clients  over- 
mantels which  were  as  becoming  to 
the  rooms  in  which  they  were 
placed  as  the  most  satisfactory  of 
their  dresses  were  to  the  people 
themselves,  and  which  were  at  the 
same  time  by  no  means  inferior 
works  of  art,  and  even  from  a 
monetary  point  of  view  are  a  good 
investment  because  of  the  likelihood 
that  they  will  increase  in  value. 
Mr.  Crisp  is  but  one  of  a  number 
of  American  painters  who  are  en- 
tirely willing  to  do  decoration  with 
the  owner  in  mind  rather  than  to 
grasp  the  opportunity  for  what  the 
Greenwich  villagers  call  "self-ex- 
pression." 

The  second  place  in  every  house 
for  which  painted  decoration  natu- 
rally suggests  itself  is  a  frieze  on  a 
wall  which  is  otherwise  too  high  or 
in  which  the  treatment  of  the  ceil- 
ing is  differentiated  from  that  of 
the  walls.  One  of  the  illustrations 
in  this  article  shows  a  frieze  deco- 
ration by  Mr.  Win.  Mackay  called 
"In  the  Sargasso  Sea,"  which  com- 
bines very  happily  because  of  its 
quiet  tones  and  simple  method  of 
painting,  the  ideal  wall  decoration 
with  the  interest  that  lies  in  a 
visual  expression  of  that  quaint  old 
story  of  the  Port  of  Missing  Ships. 
In  the  hall  of  Sansworth  Wood  the 
lower  portion  of  the  room  is  wains- 
coted in  oak,  but  the  ceiling  is  in 
half  timber,  in  accordance  with  the 
English  tradition  of  the  hall.  Here 
the  architect  is  not  tempted  to 
blend  these  two  distinct  motives 
one  into  the  other,  but  has  frankly 
divided  them  by  a  painted  frieze  in 
brilliant  color  of  a  mediaeval  scene 
entirely  in  character  with  the  de- 
sign of  the  room.  I  do  not  believe 
that  such  a  picture  will  ever    be- 


A  painted  door,  by  Arthur  Crisp 

come  tiresome  to  the  owners  of 
this  house,  because,  long  after  they 
have  become  accustomed  to  the 
story  which  it  tells,  the  rich  band 
of  color  will  constitute  just  as 
essential  a  part  of  the  design  as  is 
the  oak  wainscot  or  the  half  timber 
of  the  ceiling. 

Mural  decoration  in  the  lunettfl, 
above  a  square  headed  doorway 
with  a  circular  trim  is  of  course 
common  in  French  and  Italian  art, 
and  the  enrichment  of  the  space 
above  the  doorway  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  other  European  work 
regardless  of  the  shape  of  the  space, 
and  in  the  old  Dutch  example  illus- 
trated in  this  article  an  overmantel 
and  the  two  panels  above  the  door- 
ways in  combination  resemble  a 
frieze ;  a  very  agreeable  way  of  en- 
riching the  fireplace  end  of  a  room, 
and  when  the  other  sides  of  the 
room  are  treated  in  a  manner  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  fireplace  end, 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  use 
of  frieze  on  one  wall  only. 

I  do  not  happen  to  recall  any 
American  domestic  interiors  in 
which  the  entire  wall  surfaces  from 
the  base  to  the  ceiling  were  com- 
pletely covered  with  paintings  ex- 
cept the  Green  room  and  stairways 
of  the  Belasco  Theatre,  but  when 
the  proportions  of  a  room  permitted 
I  can  imagine  no  more  interesting 
way  of  treating  a  wall.  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  cover  great  wall 
surfaces  with  woven  tapestry 
which,  after  all,  is  a  sort  of  mural 
decoration,  or  with  the  newest 
form  of  art  in  this  country — the 
Batik  work — but  we  do  seem  to  shy 
away  from  the  simplest  and  most 
logical  method  of  decoration,  which 
is  paint  on  canvas,  in  spite  of  the_ 
centuries  of  precedent  we  have  fo/ 
such  treatment  and  its  obvious  ad- 
vantages. 
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Gilman  Collamore  &  Co.   Inc. 
beg  to  announce  that  they  are  now  located  at 

15  East  56th  Street 

There  is  on  display  a  most  comprehensive  and  distinctive 
selection  of  Imported  China,  Glass  and  Earthen- 
ware, also  many  fine  examples  of  Modern  and  Antique 
Chinese,   English   and    Continental   Porcelains, 

and  many  decorative  pieces  of  interest. 


NO; 


FORMERLY   AT 
5th  AVENUE  AND  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Pan's  and 
New  York 


Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Southampton ,  L.  L, 
New  York 


New  Address:    16  West  56th  Street 


UNUSUAL 
ORIENTAL 
RUGS  4  4 


A 


comprehensive  collection  of 
rugs  of  rare  individuality 
and  sterling  merit,  con- 
sisting of  Persian,  Indian, 
Asia  Minor  and  Chinese 
Rugs  in  a  very  wide 
range  of  sizes,  colors 
and    designs.     -     -     *     <- 


AMERICAN    WILTON    RUGS    AND    CARPETS 
AT    EXCEPTIONALLY    REASONABLE    PRICES 

3l0tt?0  $c  Srtnbtm,  jnr. 

CRAFTSMAN   BUILDING 

6  East  39th  Street,         New  York  City 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  7583 
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A   Distinctive  "JAVAN"  Batik  Creation 

44    JAVAN"  Batik,  is  a  process  of  ornamentation,  created  by  the  Javan 
<J    Studios  in  all  sorts  of  materials  and  in  designs  ranging  from  re- 
productions of  pericd  drapings  and  tapestries  to  patterns  as  modern  as 
the  work  of  the  Futurists. 

The  colors  used,  which  are  guaranteed  to  be  as  fast  as  those  in  any  woven 
or  printed  fabrics,  range  from  the  sombre  blacks  and  browns  to  the  gayest 
hues  of  the  most  daring  colorist. 

"JAVAN"  Batik  may  be  used  for  innumerable  purposes,  including  lamp 
shades,  couch  and  cushion  covers,  window  hangings  and  tapestries. 

An  attractive  pattern  on  a  coarsely  woven  net,  placed  below  a  window, 
results  in  a  stained  glass  effect,  luminous  and  wonderfully  beautiful. 

Those  who  are  not  thoroughly  informed  of  the  varied  possible  adapta- 
tions  of  "JAVAN"  Batik  are  invited  to  view  the  exhibit  at  the 


JAVAN  STUDIOS 

HOLLAND  BUILDING 

Fifth  Avenue  at  30th  Street,   N.  Y.  C. 


ART  DECORATORS:     We  gladly  cooperate  in  scheming  the  decorations  of  interiors. 


The    Pkiladelphia    Art    Galleries 
AND  AUCTION  ROOMS 

So.  E.  Cor.  15th  and  Chestnut  Sts.         Philadelphia,  Pa. 

REED  H.  WALMER,  Auctioneer 
Weekly   Public  Sales  of 

Important   Art,    Furniture    and    Ceramics 
Estates    and     Consignments    Solicited 

PERMANENT  EXHIBITION 

Appraisals  of  Art  and  Literary  Property,  Jewels  and   Personal   Effects  of  e^ery 
description  for  Inheritance  Tax  and  other  purposes. 


PHILADELPHIA'S 

LARGEST  COLLECTION 


OF 


ANTIQ  UE 

CHINA,  GLASS 

PORCELAINS  &?  NEEDLEWORK 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE,  UNUSUAL    ■ 
SELECTION  OF  XMAS  GIFTS 
DEALERS    INVITED 

SUSSEVS 

1724  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Christmas  Carols  and  Noels 


(Continued  from  page  108) 


mal  musical  notation  by  the  priests. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the 
troubadours,  minnesingers,  glee- 
men  and  their  like  sang  the  old 
carols  or  invented  new  ones.  In 
Poland,  as  early  as  the  Thirteenth 
Century,  the  carols  were  sung  in 
every  home  in  the  Christmas  cele- 
brations. In  Germany,  as  the 
minnesingers  were  superseded  by 
the  meistersingers,  the  old  carols 
were  rearranged  for  more  elabo- 
rate presentation.  Luther  writes : 
"At  the  time  that  the  festival  of 
Christ's  birth  was  celebrated  we 
went  from  house  to  house  and  vil- 
lage to  village,  singing  popular 
Christmas  carols  in  four-part  har- 
mony." And  in  Spain  the  sing- 
ing of  carols  was  a  part  of  an 
elaborate  Christmas  celebration  in 
every  home  of  any  pretentions. 

What  the  Christmas  festivities, 
with  the  dancing,  games  and  songs, 
meant  to  the  vast  body  of  Eng- 
lish people  may  be  judged  by  the 
fact  that  by  custom  and  the  edict 
of  the  king  they  were  the  only 
celebrations  of  the  year  in  which 
the  working  people  could  partici- 
pate unreservedly.  In  Act  3  of 
"King  Henry  VIII"  we  read: 
"No  manner  of  Artificer,  or 
Craftsman  of  any  handicraft  or 
occupation,  Husbandman,  Appren- 
tice, Labourer,  Servant  at  hus- 
bandry, Journeyman  or  Servant  of 
Artificer,  Mariner,  Fisherman, 
Waterman,  or  any  Servingman, 
shall  from  said  feast  of  the  Na- 
tivity of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  play 
at  tables,  tennis,  dice,  cards,  bowls, 
clash,  coyting,  logating,  or  any 
other  unlawful  game  out  of  Christ- 
mas, under  the  pain  of  XXS  to  be 
forfeit  for  every  time ;  and  in 
Christmas  to  play  at  any  of  the 
said  games  in  their  masters'  houses 


or  else  in  their  masters'  presence." 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Christmas  festivities  were  chei 
ished  and  enjoyed  to  the  uttcrmosflfl 
in  England  under  these  circum- ' 
stances.  Even  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  when  the  art  of  music  de- 
veloped as  never  before,  the  carols 
remained  in  their  simplicity  and 
as  they  were  sung  by  the  work  peo- 
ple. It  was  only  as  the  Round 
Heads  gained  ground  that  carol 
singing  was  repressed  and  an  ef- 
fort made  to  supersede  it  by 
hymns,  written,  sometimes,  with 
the  avowed  intention  of  extolling 
Oliver  Cromwell. 

But  the  heyday  of  carol  sing- 
ing was  past ;  and  although  with 
the  Restoration  all  governmental 
pressure  was  removed,  the  temper 
of  the  people  had  changed.  Life 
had  taken  on  a  new  aspect.  The 
contented  vassal  was  gone.  Puri- 
tanism, Democracy,  and  later  the 
pressure  of  industrialism  tended  to 
discourage  the  care-free,  simple 
pleasure  of  earlier  days.  The 
time  of  spontaneous,  irresponsible 
festivities  was  past.  Nowadays, 
except  in  very  remote  villages  or 
in  undeveloped  countries,  carol 
singing  is  to  be  heard  only  in 
schools  and  churches.  The  church 
services  at  Christmas  time  occa- 
sionally include  the  old  carols, 
more  often  the  old  church  anthems, 
and  too  often,  alas,  modern  com- 
positions of  little  value.  But  the 
yule  log,  the  dancing,  the  singing 
from  door  to  door  is  of  the  pasL. 
The  concentration  of  people  in  tire' 
cities  has  impoverished  and  de- 
pressed country  life,  and  presents 
new  problems  to  the  humanist  who 
would  give  back  to  the  world  some 
of  the  spirit  of  simple  social  pleas- 
ure it  so  sadly  needs. 


A  "Pilgrim  Fathers  Medal' '  Struck 

in  Holland 

An  Interesting  ""Mayflower"  Memorial  Recently  Designed 

by  Royal  Begeer 


A  MEDAL  of  unusual  excel- 
lence, struck  in  Holland,  com- 
memorating the  tercentenary  cele- 
bration of  the  Landing  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  in  America,  has  just 
been  issued  by  Royal  Begeer  of 
Utrecht,  Holland.  The  obverse 
and  reverse  are  shown  in  the  ad- 
vertisement in  this  issue  of  Mr. 
William  Braat,  154  Nassau  Street, 
New  York  City,  the  American 
representative  of   Mr.   Begeer. 

The  obverse  shows  the  "May- 
flower" in  conventional  design, 
with  the  shields  of  America,  Eng- 
land and  Holland.  The  words 
"The  Mayflower"  appear  under  a 
small  mayflower.  Around  the  cir- 
cumference is  the  inscription  "The 
Pilgrim  Fathers.  1620-1920.  300 
Jarige  Herden-king,"  the  latter 
words  being  the  Dutch  for  "300th 
Anniversary." 


The  reverse  bears  a  realistic  re- 
presentation of  the  building  called 
"Jan  Pesynshof,"  at  Leyden,  Hol- 
land, where  John  Robinson  and  his 
little  band  lived  and  worshipped 
during  their  stay  in  that  town.  It 
has  the  inscription:  "The  Spot 
Where  John  Robinson  Lived, 
Taught  and  Died.  Jan  Pesynshof. 
1609.     1625." 

The  medals  are  struck  in  genu- 
ine bronze  and  sterling  silver,  and 
can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Braat. 

Although  designed  and  issued  in 
Holland,  it  is  essentially  an  Ameri- 
can medal.  The  designs  are  typical 
of  events  300  years  ago,  and  in 
their  execution  there  seems  to  be 
even  more  than  a  suggestion  of  the 
quaintness  usually  associated  with 
the  Dutch  people,  which  gives  the 
medal  a  charm  that  is  too  often 
lacking  in  present-day  production. 
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THE    COLONIAL    ARCHITECTURE 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 

By  FRANK  COUSINS  and  PHIL  M.  RILEY 

The  Colonial  Architecture  of  Philadelphia  has  national  interest  and 
is  deserving  of  detailed  analysis.  In  this  new  book  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  types  have  been  chosen,  first  for  architectural  merit  and  second 
tor  historic  interest.  Public  buildings  and  mansions  of  pre-war  splen- 
dor are  described  both  as  a  whole  and  in  detail,  and  the  text  is 
lavishly  illustrated  from  photographs. 

Thus  we  have  a  complete  survey  of  the  Colonial  period,  whether 
expressed  in  mere  detail  of  structure  or  houses  as  a  whole. 

H  ith  nearly  250  illustrations  from  photographs.     Svo.     Cloth,  extra,  paper  label, 

gilt  top.     Edition  limited  to  950  copies.     $10.00  net 

Illustrated  Circular  will  be  sent  on  request 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COUP  ANY, Publishers,  BOSTON 
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PAINTINGS  WANTED 

We  Wish  to  Purchase  Paintings  by 


Inness 
Wyant 
Martin 
H"omer 


Fuller 
Blakelock 
twachtman 
Weir 


Ryder 
Whistler 
Duveneck 
Murphy 
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GEORGE  H.  AINSLIE  GALLERY 

615  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 

On    Exhibition,    Fine    American    Paintings 
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Decorative  Art 


Cigarette 
Boxes. 

Candlesticks 


Dresser= 
Boxes. 

Desk  Sets 


TEL.  PLAZA  7119 

444  Madison  Ave.,  Near  50th  St.,  New  York  City 


L.  CALVARI 


INC. 


Italian 
Antiques 


Painted 
Furniture 


Florentine  Arts 

Gifts 

573   Madison  Avenue,    New  York 

Near  56th  Street 
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SPECIAL  DESIGNS 
FURNISHED  ON  REQUEST 


Cassidy  Company 

INCORPORATED 

'Designers  and  iManufaclurers  of  Lighting  Fixtures 

101  PARK  AVENUE  AT  FORTIETH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Decorative  Embroideries 

Bed  Sets 
Table  Scarfs 
Pillow  Tops 
Curtains 
Panels 

Period   Embroideries 

Special    Orders     Executed 

The  Willich  Embroidery 
Studios 

57  West  Eleventh  St..  New  York,  N.Y. 

Telephone  Watkins  4366 


LEAVENS    FURNITURE 

The  careful,  discriminating  purchaser  plans  a  home  that  will  become  more 
beautiful  as  the  years  go  by — which  both  in  exterior  and  interior  appear- 
ance will  take  on  additional  charm  as  it  grows  older. 

He  selects 

LEAVENS 

COLONIAL 

FURNITURE 

for  interiors,  knowing  that  like  the  house 
itself  this  wonderful  furniture  will  grow  old 
gracefully — remaining  always  in  vogue  and 
satisfying  even  the  most  fastidious  taste. 
Personal  preference  may  be  exercised  in  the  matter  of  finish.  We  will 
gladly  supply  unfinished  pieces  if  desired,  to  be  finished  to  match  any  interior. 

Write  for  set  No.  6  of  illustrations  and  Leaoens  stains. 


32  Canal  Street 


William  Leavens  6-  Co.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  Boston,  Mass. 


Folk-Songs  in  America 
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yet  naturally  when  you  think  of  it, 
of  a  limitation,  crudity,  or  bareness 
in  the  original  tune,  which  cannot 
adapt  itself  to  its  more  luxurious 
environment.  The  freedom  of  the 
setting  leads  one  instinctively  to 
demand  an  equal  flexibility  in  what 
is  set — a  demand  which  it  cannot 
satisfy. 

THE  danger,  then,  of  such  a 
method  as  Mr.  BrockwayV 
would  seem  to  be  sophistication. 
Yet  his  collections  triumphantly 
prove  that  it  is  better  to  meet  this 
danger  squarely,  and  occasionally 
to  be  vanquished  by  it,  than  pusil- 
lanimously  to  run  away  from  it 
and  take  refuge  in  literal  trans- 
cription. Some  collectors  have 
printed  their  tunes  without  any  ac- 
companiment at  all,  or  added  only 
the  barest  and  hardest  harmonic 
scaffolding,  in  hymn-tune  style, 
leaving  us  to  the  mercy,  in  the  bal- 
lad songs,  of  endless  repetitions  in 
which  the  cruel  monotony  is  un- 
relieved. One  cannot  but  be  grate- 
ful to  Mr.  Brockway  for  not  fol- 
lowing their  example.  He  has 
made,  on  the  contrary,  several  al- 
ternating settings  for  each  of  his 
ballad  songs,  ingeniously  varied  in 
subordinate  rhythmic  figure,  in 
register,  and  even  in  harmony.  In 
"The  Lonesome  Tunes"  he  had  al- 
ready worked  out,  in  such  a  ballad 
as  "The  Mary  Golden  Tree,"  a 
scheme  of  such  settings,  pleasantly 
contrasted,  and  containing  "happy 
thoughts"  like  the  ostinato  figure  in 
the  treble,  in  the  third  verse,  which 
was  as  charming  in  its  way  as  any- 
thing of  the  kind  in  Brahms's 
"Deutsche  Volksleider."  In  the 
present  volume  he  has  carried 
the  plan  much  further.  By  some 
figure  as  simple  as  it  is  felici- 
tous the  piano  part  is  again  and 
again  made  to  comment  on  the 
text,  as  in  the  hoof-beat  rhythm  at 
"He  rode  till  he  came  to  fair  El- 
lendor's  gate"  in  "Lord  Thomas 
and  fair  Ellendor,"  the  lullaby 
motion  at  "She  laid  her  babe  on  its 
downy  bed"  in  "The  Daemon  Lov- 
er," or  the  mysterious  high  open 
fifths  that  accompany  Polly's 
dream  in  "Young  Edward." 

THUS  if  the  composer  occas- 
ionally succumbs  to  the  temp- 
tation to  be  sophisticated,  or  to 
make  harmonic  "effects"  of  the 
sort  that  the  thoughtless  identify 
with  "originality,"  he  far  oftener 
achieves  the  much  more  difficult, 
true,  and  precious  originality  of 
turning  simple  means  to  new  uses, 
of  making  even  the  common  and 
the  familiar  take  on  an  unsuspect- 
ed magic.  His  gaiety  will  easily 
outlive  the  portentous  dullness  of 
much  that  fancies  itself  most  "seri- 
ous" in  our  music.  He  is  wholly 
free  or  pretentiousness  and  pose. 
He  has  the  wit,  the  skill,  the  im- 
agination, to  treat  a  simple  cross- 
rhythm  with  a  truly  Brahmsian 
distinction,  as  in  the  third  verse  of 
"Little  Matthew  Grove,"  to  make 
a    plain    downward    scale,     in 
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"Charming  Beauty  Bright,"  sound 
delightfully  polyphonic,  to  har 
monize  the  frequent  traces  of  thi 
old  modal  intervals  found  in  fo 
songs  with  quaintness  and  beaut 
to  dispose  the  fingers  of  the  two 
hands  so  that  charming  pianistic 
color  results  without  effort.  And 
at  every  turn  he  knows  how  to  de-  . 
light  through  sheer  musicality.  To 
take  two  examples  almost  at  ran- 
dom, look  at  the  final  cadence,  over 
the  lengthened  word  "sleeps,"  of 
"Lord  Orland's  Wife,"  or  the  de- 
licious dissonance  of  the  E  flat 
against  the  D  in  the  first  measure 
of  "No,  Sir,  No."  No  pondering, 
one  feels,  has  gone  to  produce  these 
things.  They  have  been  struck 
off  spontaneously,  impromptu,  at 
full  musical  speed,  as  a  galloping 
horse  strikes  out  sparks. 

FINALLY,  Mr.  Brockway  has 
wit.  His  earlier  collection  left 
no  doubt  of  his  possession  of  that 
rarest  of  musical  gifts.  Did  he 
not  give  us  there  "Frog  Went  a- 
Courting,"  with  its  quaint  modal 
steps  ever  more  amusingly  harmon- 
ized, and  its  indescribable  light- 
ning streak  in  the  piano  between 
stanzas  ?  Was  there  not  "The  Old 
Maid's  Song,"  with  its  dissonances 
snapped  from  the  piano  as  with  the 
lash  of  a  whip,  and  its  lugubriously 
inconclusive  "Don't  you  let  me  die 
an  old  maid,  but  take  me  out  of 
pity"?  And  now,  for  full  measure, 
there  is  another  old  maid,  who 
won't  be  taken  even  out  of  aj^y, 
and  whose  desperate  ultimatum 
"I  won't  marry  a  man  that's  tall, 
And  the  little  old   dumplings  are 

worse  than  all ; 
Oh,  I  won't  marry  at  all" 
is  ironically  commented  upon  by 
Mr.  Brockway 's  rhythm  in  a  way 
that  must  be  heard  to  be  appreci- 
ated. And  there  is  "Noah's  Ark," 
with  its  zestful  swing,  its  wild 
pauses,  and  its  irresistible  distilla- 
tion of  ragtime  harmonies — a  veri- 
table tour  de  force.  But  above  all 
there  is  "The  Toad's  Courtship," 
with  its  translations  of  a  satiric 
"a-hum"  (hummed  with  closed 
lips)  in  comment  on  each  line,  into 
as  many  musical  terms  as  there  are 
situations. 

"Toad  went  a-courting  and  he  did 
ride, 

A-hum" —  (matter-of-fact. ) 
"'Yes,'    said    lady    Mouse,    'I'm 
within' 

A-hum" — (coy,  languishing.) 
"Not  without  Uncle  Rat's  consent, 
A-hum" — (firm,  resolute.) 
"Would  I  marry  the  President, 
A-hum" — (positively  portentous). 
And  all  this  characterization  by 
means  of  a  few  notes  on  the  piano, 
the  voice  part  remaining  unaltered. 

Schopenhauer    once    said 

that  the  metronome  movement  in 
Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony 
was  enough  to  make  one  forget 
that  there  was  nothing  but  misejl'' 
in  the  world.  One  would  like  «> 
hear  the  great  pessimist's  comment 
on  Mr.  Brockway 's  Toad. 
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ARTISTS' 
MATERIALS 

Whatever  be  the  needs  of  the 
amateur  or  professional  painter, 
whether  it  be  oils  or  water  colors, 
studio  equipment  or  for  outdoor 
sketching,  our  inexhaustible  and 
varied  stock  can  always  be  de- 
pended upon  to  respond  to  the 
demand. 

An  extensive  stock  of  studio  equipment  and  materials  of  guar- 
anteed foreign  and  Devoe  make;  the  kind  that  have  fulfilled  their 
mission  and  have  withstood  the  test  of  time. 

Also  many  new  and  labor-saving  devices  for  illustrators,  designers 
and  busy  art  workers. 

DEVOE  OIL  COLORS 

Uniform  and  Permanent 

make  your  achievements  permanent  records  of  faithful  color 
reproduction. 

Devoe  Water  Colors,  in  tubes,  pans,  cakes.  Special  School  As- 
sortment. Canvas  Academy  Boards.  Brushes  for  Oil  and 
Water  Color  Painting,  Artists'  Oils  and  Varnishes,  etc. 

It  will,  indeed,  be  a  pleasure  to  give  such  expert  information  as 
may  he  desired,  either  theoretical,  chemical  or  pertaining  to 
actual  color  application.     Write  us  freely. 

THE  OLDEST  COLOR  MAKERS  IN  AMERICA 

Established  1754 


& 


DEVOE  &  RAYNOLDS  CO.,  inc. 

NEW  YORK         CHICAGO         KANSAS  CITY  NEW  ORLEANS 


WINSOR  &  NEWTON'S 


Studio  Oil  Colours 


If  you  have  never  tried  our 
colours,   the   brilliance  and 
fine  texture  of  the  superbly 
mixed  pigments  will  be  a 
revelation   to  you  —  the 
product    of    a    master- 
mind in  colour  making. 

Mat  Water  Colours 

Opaque  for  posters — bet- 
er  than  tempera. 

Mandarin 
Drawing  Inks 

In  Black  and  20  Col- 
ours ■ —  unsurpassed 
for  durability  and 
excellence.  Colour 
chart  Free. 


Artists' 
Smocks 

A  complete  stock  of 
well  made  smocks 
in  Tan,  Blue,  Green 
and  Lavender. 

Write  for  prices. 


Everything    for    the   Artist    and  Architect 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for  catalog  "A-12" 


31  EastI^Si 

YORK,  N.V1 


ON  THE  BEACH  AND  THE  BOARDWALK 


S 


URELY  there  is  no 
vehicle  too  fine  for  the 
expression    of    your 

thought,    your    inspiration, 
your  skill. 

Why,  then,  be  content  with 
any  paper  other  than 

eJJ  Whatman 

—the  choice  of  the  masters 
for  150  years? 


H.  REEVE  ANGEL  fcf  CO. 

7-11  Spruce  St.  New   York 

Sole  Mill  Representatives  for  U.  S.  A. 
and  Canada 
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THE  BOOK  BY 

JAY  HAMBIDGE 

(Editor  of  The  Diagonal) 

DYNAMIC  SYMMETRY 
THE  GREEK  VASE 

"A  contribution  to  the  literature  of  Art  more  searching 
and  revealing  than  anything  published  within  this  field 
during  the  last  century."  — New  York  Times 

$6.00 
YALE   UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

143  Elm  Street,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 
19  East  47th  Street,  New  York  City 


The 

COLONY 
SHOPS 


ANTIQUE/ 


GINSBURG  <S  LEVY 

393  Madison  Ave  ,  New  York 


A  Current  Musical  Calendar 


Telephone 

Plaza 

9381 

JVOoC 

Incorporated 

■  Ontario 

Imported  Gowns  and  Wraps 
13    East   49  th    Street,    New    York 

Gowns 

Remodeled  a  Specialty 

Southern  Antiques 

COLLECTED  from  all  over  the 
^  South  and  abroad.  Among  them  a 
daybed  imported  from  Spain,  belonging 
originally  to  Joachim  Murat,  King  of 
Naples.  Affidavit  furnished  as  to  au- 
thenticity. 

338  N.  4th  Street,  Russellville.  Ky. 


Fall  Term  Now  in  Session 
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Carnegie  Hall — December 


1 — Eve. 

'  2— Aft. 

2— Eve. 

3— Aft. 
3 — Eve. 

4— Aft. 

4 — Eve. 
5— Aft. 
5 — Eve. 
6 — Eve. 

7— Aft. 

7 — Eve. 

8— Aft. 

8— Eve. 

9— Aft. 

9— Eve. 

10— Aft. 
10— Eve. 

11— Aft. 

11— Eve. 

12— Aft. 
12— Eve. 
13— Eve. 

15— Eve. 


Concert  bv  Rosenblatt  and 
Zirnro   Ensemble. 

New  York  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. 

Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. 

Philharmonic  Society. 

New  York  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. 

Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. 

Philharmonic  Society. 

Violin  Recital  by  Kreisler. 

Newman  Traveltalk. 

National  Symphony  Or- 
chestra and  Ampico. 

Piano  Recital  by  Percy 
Grainger. 

National  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. 

National  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. 

Society  of  Friends  of 
Music. 

New  York  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. 

Philharmonic    Society. 

Philharmonic    Society. 

New  York  Symphony  .Or- 
chestra. 

Symphony  Concert  for 
Young   People. 

Song  Festival  by  Lydia 
Lipkowska. 

Philharmonic    Society. 

Newman    Traveltalk. 

Song  Recital  by  De  Roda 

Helmuth. 
Violin    Recital    by     Helen 

Jeffrey. 


by 


Eddy 

Or- 
Or- 


16— Aft.     Violin     Recital 
Brown. 

16 — Eve.  Philharmonic  Society. 
17 — Aft.  Philharmonic  Society. 
17 — Eve.     National     Symphony 

chestra. 
lc> — Aft.     National      Symphony 

chestra. 
18 — Eve.     Gala       Concert,        Claudia 

Muzio. 
19— Aft.     Kreisler    and    New    York 

Symphony  Orchestra. 
19 — Eve.     Newman  Traveltalk. 
21 — Eve.     Philadelphia  Orchestra. 
22 — Eve.     Piano    Recital    by    Jacques 

Pintel. 

23 — Eve.     Mischa  Levitzki  and  Sascha 
Jacobsen. 

25 — Aft.     National      Symphony     Or- 
chestra. 

25 — Eve.     Violin    Recital    by    Mishel 
Piastro. 

26— Aft.     Song  Recital  by  Hulda  La- 
shanska. 

26 — Eve.     National     Symphony     Or- 
chestra. 

27 — Eve.     Oratorio  Society. 

28 — Aft.     National      Symphony      Or- 
chestra. 

28 — Eve.     Virginie     Mauret,     Classic 
Danseuse. 
-Eve.     Mecca  Temple. 
-Aft.     New  York  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. 

30. — Eve.     Concert   by   Martin    Smith 
Music  School. 

31 — Aft.     Philharmonic  Society. 

31 — Eve.     New  York  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. 


29- 
30- 


Aeolian  Hall — December 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  ART  SCHOOL  OF 
berkeleyTHE  PACIFIC  COASTcalifornia 


1 — Morn.  Lecture  on  "Current  His- 
tory in  the  Making"  ;  Jes- 
sica Lozier  Payne. 

Piano  Recital,  Constance 
McGlinchee. 

Song  Recital,  Cecil  Fan- 
ning. 

Piano  Recital,  Katherine 
Bacon. 

Piano  Recital,  Philip  Gor- 
don. 

Piano  Recital,  Harold 
Bauer. 

Song  Recital,  Francis  Day- 
Monti. 

Symphony  Society  of  New 
York;  Mischa  Levitzki, 
Soloist. 

Song  Rec'tal,  Dicie  Howell. 

Song  Recital,  Sergei  Ra- 
dansky. 

Piano  Recital,  Yvonne  Di- 
enne. 

Concert,  Elshuco  Trio. 

Piano  Recital,  George 
Beach. 

Recital  for  Two  Pianos, 
Rose  and  Ottilie  Sutro. 

Song  Recital,  Grace  North- 
rup. 

Song  Recital,  Lawrence 
Haynes. 

Piano  Recital,  Aurore  la 
Croix. 

Joint  Recital,  Bogea  Oumi- 
roff,  Baritone ;  assisting 
artist,  Ella  Spravka,  pian- 
ist. 

Concert,  Harvard  Glee 
Club. 

Song  Recital,  May  Peter- 
son. 

Piano  Recital,  Ernest  Hut- 
cheson. 

Cello   Recital,   May   Mukle. 

Concert,  Beethoven  Asso- 
ciation    —     Matzenauer, 


Alice    Mon- 

George    S. 

Katherine 

Magdeleine 

Harriet 


9— Eve.- 

10— Aft. 
10—  Eve. 
11— Aft. 
11— Eve. 

12— Aft. 

13— Aft. 

13— Eve. 

14_Aft. 
14— Eve. 


Godowsky,  S  p  a  1  d  i^  «. 
Kindler,  The  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra.  Cond. 
Josef  Stransky. 
15 — Aft.  Piano  Recital,  Charles 
Cooper. 

16— Aft.     Song   Recital, 

crieff. 
16 — Eve.     Song    Recital, 

Madden. 

17— Aft.     Piano     Recital 

Bacon. 
18— Aft.     Piano  Recital. 

Brard. 

18 — Eve.     Piano       Recital, 
Scholder. 

19 — Aft.  Symphony  Society  of  New 
York;  Fritz  Kreisler,  So- 
loist. 

20— Aft.     Piano  Recital,  Elsie  Teal. 

20 — Eve.  Song  Recital,  John  Finne- 
gan. 

21 — Aft.     Concert,       Organist       and 
Choir,  Mt.  Holyoke  Col- 
lege. 
-Eve.     Piano     Recital,     Germaine 
Schnitzer. 

-Aft.  Recital  for  Two  Pianos, 
Ella  Dahl  Rich  and  Ag- 
nes Hope  Pillsbury. 

26 — Aft.  Symphony  Society  of  New 
York;  Mendelssohn's 
Midsummer  Night's 
Dream — Text  recited  by 
David  Bispham. 

27 — Eve.  Piano  Recital,  Paul  Seelig- 
man. 

28— Aft.  Piano  Recital,  Ernesto 
Berumen. 

28— Eve.  Piano  Recital,  Juliette  Ar- 
nold. 

29 — Aft.  Song  Recital,  Nevada  Van 
Der  Veer.  .It 

30— Aft.  Violin  Recital,  Winsto* 
Wilkinson. 

30 — Eve.  Song  Recital,  Edna  Wins- 
ton. 


21- 


22- 
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Rich  Antique 
Silks  and  Brocades 

A   large  collection,  unique 
and  interesting. 
Spanish  and   English  Fur' 
niture,    Bric-a'brac   and 
ANTIQUE    CHINTZES. 

CARVALHO  BROTHERS 

of  Portugal 

520  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
Plaza  1655 


M 


No.  11861.  Holly  Wreath,  natural 
prepared,  everlasting,  16  inches  dia- 
meter with  red  bow.  Each,  $1.50; 
per  dozen,  $12.00. 

If  this  wreath  lasts  only  twenty 
years,  cost  will  be  0.05  per  year 
and  not  S100  each  year  for  inferior 
goods. 

Be  ahead  of  your  slow  competitor 
and  brighten  your  Window  and  In- 
terior with  everlasting  flowers  and 
plants. 

Our  illustrated  catalog  in  colors. 
No.  11  will  assist  you  in  selecting; 
same  is  free  for  the  asking . 


FRANK  NETSCHERT 

61  BARCLAY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


A  NEW  IMPORTATION 
OF  XVI  and  XVII  CEN- 
TURY ITALIAN  FURNI- 
TURE has  recently  arrived. 

EARLY  AMERICAN 
FURNITURE  and  CHINA 
and  GLASS. 


RARE  CHINESE  POTTERY 

COLLECTORS'  PIECES  UNIQUE  PRESENTS 

SHOP  OF  OLDEN  TIMES 

30  WEST  39th  STREET  NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE  FITZROY  1759 


"THE   HUMAN    FIGURE"   By  John  H.   Vanderpoel 

THE  MOST  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  FOR 
THE  ARTIST  AND  SCULPTOR 

"fy/TR.  VANDERPOEL  was  for  thirty  years  one  of  the   most   distinguished    teachers    of 
drawing  in    America;  himself    a    consummate    draftsman,    he    instructed  thousands  of 
men  and  women,  so  that  the  list  of  famous    American  artists  contains  a  large  percentage 
of  those  who  have  been  his  pupils. 

The  book  is  a  full  and  concise  exposition  of  his  system.  The  text 
is  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  human  figure  from  the  artist's  stand- 
point, feature  by  feature  and   as  a  whole. 

Illustrated  with  54  full-page  plates,  variously  reproduced  in  half- 
tone, metzograph  and  tint — all  of  them  masterly  drawings  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  student.  In  addition  to  these  it  contains  330 
marginal  sketches,  none  of  which  has  ever  before  been  published, 
showing  parts  of  the  body  in  various  positions  and  actions. 

Price  $2.75,  Postage  10c  extra 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY 

632  SHERMAN  STREET  CHICAGO 

For  Sale  by  all  Booksellers 


,£\ 


INTERIOR     PAINTING    EXTERIOR 

JOSEPH  DILLON  &  SONS 
DECORATORS 


Established  110  Years 

715  MADISON  AVE.,  at  63d  St. 
NFW  YORK 


Tel.  Plaza  7098 
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When  the  South  Calls 

Be  it  Florida,  The  West  Indies,  The  Mediterranean 
or  California  you  will  require  some  form  of  pro- 
tection for  your  travel  funds. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  American  Express  Company 
originated  Travelers  Cheques. 

Today  thousands  of  Banks  and  Express  Offices  sell 
American  Express  Travelers  Cheques  each  year 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  travelers. 

The  value  of  a  Travelers  Cheque  lies  in  its  safety 
and  in  its  "spendability."  American  Express 
Travelers  Cheques  not  only  insure  your  travel 
funds  against  loss  or  theft  but  thirty  years  of 
international  use  has  made  them  acceptable  in 
all  countries. 

With  Travelers  Cheques  you  can  pay  your  hotel 
bill,  purchase  railway,  steamship  or  Pullman 
tickets,  pay  your  check  in  the  dining  car  or  for 
your  seat  in  a  sight- seeing  automobile.  Mer- 
chants the  world  over  accept  these  Travelers 
Cheques  in  payment  of  merchandise  and  souve- 
nirs. You  require  no  introduction  other  than 
your  signature  when  you  present — 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

TRAVELERS  CHEQUES 

Your  personal  check  will  not  carry  you  very  far 
from  your  home  town  for  the  simple  reason 
that  you  are  away  from  those  who  know  you. 
American  Express  Travelers  Cheques  are  known 
and  establish  your  credit  the  world  over. 

American    Express    Tours    and    Cruises: — A 

Cruise  Around  South  America.  Four  Cruises  to 
the  West  Indies.  Tours  to  the  Orient,  the  Medi- 
terranean, Europe,  California  and  Florida.  In- 
dependent tours  arranged  to  fit  any  pocketbook. 
For  details  and  booklets  address  the  Manager 
of  the  Travel  Department  of  the — 

American  Express  Company 

65  Broadway,  New  York 

Offices  or  Correspondents  Everywhere 


[INTERNATIONAL  BANKII 
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American  Lithographs 
of  Today 

LAST  spring  the  Library  gave  emphatic 
evidence  of  its  desire  to  serve  the  cause  of 
American  graphic  art  by  arranging  an  exWw 
bition  of  "American  Etchings  of  Today." 
Now  the  same  has  been  done  for  contemporary 
American  lithographs  the  exhibition  to  remain 
on  view  from  October  15  to  January  1 5. 

If  lithography  has  not  been  adopted  by  ar-. 
tists,  as  a  medium  for  direct  expression,  to  the 
same  extent  as  etching,  that  is  all  the  more 
reason  for  reviewing  what  has  been  accom- 
plished. It  may  help  to  show  how  well  lithog- 
raphy is  adapted  to  the  artist's  needs. 

Perhaps  lithography  has  played  somewhat 
the  role  of  a  stepchild  beside  etching.  It  has 
been,  to  many,  almost  synonymous  with  purely 
commercial  undertakings.  And  yet  this  pro- 
cess is  peculiarly  one  for  the  artist,  one  in 
which  he  can  find  a  sensitive  response  to  his 
mood.  How  rich  are  the  resources  of  this  art 
is  always  again  apparent  when  one  looks  over 
an  exhibition  such  as  this.  It  is  most  directly 
obvious  through  the  great  variety  of  technical 
possibilities:  crayon,  pen-and-ink,  washes, 
grained  tones,  scraped  lights.  And  there  is  a 
range  of  tones  from  the  most  delicate  silvery 
grays  to  the  deepest,  most  velvety,  most  re- 
sounding blacks.  In  this  variety  of  oppor- 
tunity lies  the  possibility  of  response  to  every 
temperament  that  may  seek  expression. 


IN  the  early  days  of  lithography  in  this  coun- 
try artists  of  note  were  occasionally  enlisted 
in  the  service  of  the  lithographic  printers — Sul- 
ly, Inman,  et  al., — and  this  fact  has  some  signifi- 
cance, even  though  there  were  no  startling 
results.  In  the  present  exhibition,  the  work  of 
that  time  is  noted  in  a  little  introductory  group 
of  early  prints,  as  are  also  the  lithographs  of 
Wm.  Morris  Hunt,  J.  Foxcroft  Cole,  Thof  nis 
Moran  and  others,  done  in  the  sixties  and  sev- 
enties. Connecting  more  directly  with  pres- 
ent-day activities  is  the  movement  toward 
"painter-lithography"  fathered  about  1896  by 
Montague  Marks,  and  responded  to  by  J.  Al- 
den  Weir,  H.  W.  Ranger,  Carroll  Beckwith, 
and  others.  Then  Whistler  took  up  this  art 
with  a  joyous  spontaneity.  The  French  mas- 
ters of  the  process  had  accustomed  us  to  blacks 
of  a  rich  resonance.  Whistler  gave  us  crayon 
drawings  of  few  lines,  and  lines  that  were 
tremulous  in  their  evanescent  gray.  And  so 
the  varied  possibilities  of  the  lithographic  stone 
were  again  evidenced. 


THERE  are  evidenced  about  as  many  dif- 
ferent ways  of  handling  this  most  pliable 
and  adaptable  medium  as  there  are  contempo- 
rary artists  represented  in  this  exhibition, — 
about  forty,  by  the  way.  The  stone  responds 
in  very  obvious  fashion  to  the  personal  touch. 
In  these  modern  examples  of  lithography,  one 
finds  the  utmost  delicacy  of  pearly  tints  and 
the  rugged  vigor  of  broad,  heavy  crayon 
strokes,  straight  realism  and  an  imaginative 
quality  that  leans  toward  Blake,  the  sketch 
made  to  try  the  process  and  the  products  of  a 
most  thorough  knowledge  of  lithographic 
printing,  the  open  line  and  the  tone.  And 
when  you  come  to  the  matter  of  subject, 
there  is  the  choice  of  the  city  view  or  the  road- 
side, the  imposing  cathedral  or  the  farmhouse, 
the  realistic  portrait  or  the  ideal  composition, 
the  prizefight  or  nymphs  by  the  waterside  seen 
through  a  tremulous  haze,  views  that  hold  you 
by  the  interest  of  locality  and  others  that  might 
be  scenes  from  anywhere.  But  throughout 
there  runs  the  interest  of  the  varying  use 
the  medium,  at  times  with  a  strong  preoccu- 
pation with  the  intriguing  delights  of  technical 
experimenting. 
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For  a  New  York 
Shopping  Trip 


*A 


CQUAINT  yourself  with  our  Special 
Service  Card  which  assures  you  splen- 
did and  courteous  attention. 

Ask  your  interior  decorator  to  forward  to 
you  one  of  these  Special  Service  Cards. 

It  is  a  mark  of  your  decorator's  exclusive 
membership  privileges  and  gives  you  all  the 
advantages  in  selection  and  price  of  a  whole- 
sale showroom. 

Although  we  do  a  strictly  wholesale  business 
this  Special  Service  Card  enables  you  to 
select  Dining  Room  and  Bedroom  Furniture 
from  our  showroom,  at  the  same  time 
receiving  the  advice  and  suggestions  of 
your  interior  decorator. 

Our  wonderfully  restful  ^showroom  in  the 
Craftsman  Building  in  New  York  is  just  a 
step  from  Fifth  Avenue;  you  are  cordially 
invited  to  make  use  of  it  in  a  manner  that 
will  be  most  pleasing  to  you. 

Avail  yourself  of  this  opportunity  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  your  interior  decorator's 
membership  in  the 

Better  Bilt 

FURNITURE 

ASSOCIATION 

BERNSTEIN  BROS. 
6  East  39th  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Phone    -     -    MURRA  Y  HILL  2581 

Interior  Decorators  who'are  not  acquainted  with  the 
Better  Bilt  Furniture  Association — send  in  your 
name  and  address  for  particulars. 


UPHQLSTYLEDl  Modei: 


VA* 


The  comfort  and  beauty  of  the 

home  depend  in  large  measure 

on  the  Living  Room  and 

Library  Suites 

YOUR  Living  Room?  What  Kind  of  Fur- 
niture will  this  most  important  room  in  your 
home  have?  It  will  be  beautiful  in  appear- 
ance and  excellent  in  quality  if  it  contains 
SINGER  "Upholstyled"  Furniture. 

Your  interior  decorator  will  be  sure  to  satisfy 
you  if  you  assure  him  that  you  want  uphol- 
stered furniture  bearing  this  trade-mark: 


[UPHOLSTYLEP] 

"£7he  Seat  cf  Wonor% 


Every  chair  and  couch  that  leaves  the  famous  singer 
workshops  has  the  trade-mark  singer  "Upholstyled" 
on  it.  Singer  furniture  is  made  by  master  craftsmen 
who  never  hurry.  Only  the  most  beautiful  materials, 
those  that  last  longest,  go  into  making  of  singer  "Up- 
holstyled." Each  suite  and  individual  piece  is  a  triumph 
of  the  cabinet  maker's  art. 

Ask  your  Decorator 

Q?7.  finger  &($£fthL 

New  York  City 


Model  1988 
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THE  HOME  OF 

PENNELL,  GIBBS  &  QUIRING  CO.,   Inc. 

INTERIOR   DECORATORS 

203   CLARENDON   STREET BOSTON 


MARTINI  TEMPERA  COLORS 

MADE  OF  AMERICAN  MATERIALS.IN  AMERICA.  BY  AMERICANS 

PIGMENTS  ARE  OF  TWO  KINDS:  CHEMICAL 
PRODUCED  BY  PRECIPITATION  OF  TWO  OR 
MORE  CHEMICALS.  EARTHS,  MINED  IN  DIF- 
FERENT LOCALITIES  AND  GROUND  TO  USABLE 
FINENESS.  THE  QUALITY  OF  BOTH  DEPENDS 
ON  THE  RAW  MATERIAL  USED  AND  THE  NUM- 
BER OF  WASHINGS  IN  THE  FINISHING  PROCESS. 

US  DISTRIBUTORS:  FAVOR,RUHLer9CO.A^8?cKAB£S 
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RENTING 


TUNING 


REPAIRING 


John  Macfarlane 


Maker  of  Pianos 


254  West  47th  Street 


New  York 


Telephone:  Bryant  8607 
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Hearthstone 
Teachings 
determine 
a  Nation's 
Destiny. 

There,  also 
Home  ties 
are   welded. 


Is  your  Fireplace  equipped  so  that  the  Winter 
Evenings  are  filled  with  Comfort  and  Cheer? 

"EVERYTHING  for  the  FIREPLACE" 
Send  for  Free  Catalog 

Colonial   Fireplace   Co. 

4620  Roosevelt  Road,         Chicago 


FOR  SALE 

A  unique  18th  Century  Mahogany 
Secretary-Bookcase,  7  feet  6  inches  by 
3  feet  10  inches.  Glass  Latticework 
Doors,  Hinged  Flap  with  Supports, 
Pigeonholes  and  Small  Drawers  cf 
Fancy  ■  Wood.  Four  Large  Inlaid 
Drawers,  etc.  Recently  brought  from 
England.     Price    etc.,    from 

NAI SMITH   DAWSON 

172   Lexington   Avenue 
New  York 

Phone  Madison  Sq.  2921 


ILLUMINATION 

DA  LORIA  NORMAN 

60  WEST  50TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
Telephone  Cirele  3030 

WILL  GIVE  PERSONAL  IN- 
STRUCTION IN  FINE  IL- 
LUMINATION OF  BOOKS 
AND  VELLUMS  TO  A  LIM- 
ITED NUMBER  OF  TAL- 
ENTED PUPILS  DURING 
DECEMBER  and  JANUARY 


FURNISHED 
HOUSES 

IN  AUGUSTA,  GA. 

For  the  Winter  Season 
1920-1921 

FOR   RENT,   by 

JohnW.  Dickey 

AUGUSTA  GA. 
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Architecture  and  Words 

(l  ontinued  from  page  107) 


P 


with  the  facts  to  be  explained.  We 
subsist  on  a  number  of  architectural 

habits,  on  scraps  of  tradition,  on  ca- 
prices and  prejudices,  and  above  all 
on  this  mass  of  more  or  less  specious 
axioms,  of  half-truths,  unrelated, 
uncriticised  and  often  contradic- 
tory, by  means  of  which  there  is  no 
building  so  bad  that  it  cannot,  with 
a  little  ingenuity,  be  justified,  or  so 
good  that  it  cannot  plausibly  be  con- 
demned." 

In  the  face  of  this  supremely  true 
statement  of  the  case,  the  real  won- 
der is  that  anyone  still  reads  archi- 
tectural criticism,  and  a  feeling  of 
pity  for  the  cruelly  betrayed  reader 
might  be  keenly  felt,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  most  people  like 
phrases,  the-  more  glib  and  neatly 
turned  the  better.  This  condition, 
which  has  long  sustained  profes- 
sional phrasifiers,  forms  the  subject 
of  a  jolly  expose  called  "Protective 
Thinking,"  by  Edgar  James  Swift, 
in  a  recent  issue  of  Scribner's. 
"And  the  success  of  such  phrases," 
says  Mr.  Swift,  "indicates  that 
there  are  many  compliant  minds 
luxuriating  in  verbal  vacuity,  and 
never  experiencing  the  pleasurable 
pains  of  mental  inquisitiveness. 
Phrases  assist  in  classifying  ideas 
and  principles  of  action  without 
mental  effort.     And,  since  no  one 


wishes  to  take  unnecessary   trouble, 
tli is  painless   thinking  is  popular." 
And  later  in  the  same  expose:  "'I'll 
substitution  of  phrases  for  thinl 
is  a  common  means  of  human  decep- 
tion.    It  is  popular  because  it  is  so 
satisfying.       Well-chosen,    striking 
words  are  convincing — if  one  doe 
not   inquire   too   closely   into   thei 
meaning.    To  accomplish  their  pur 
pose,    phrases    must   be   sufficient) 
vague  to  suit  the  needs  of  main  pen 
pie.    .    .    .    Vague  phrases  make 
noise  that  sounds  like  wisdom." 

In  short,  the  fault  lies  not  en 
tirely  with  the  critics,  deplorable 
much  of  their  technique  is.  If,  to 
the  reading  public,  architecture, 
and  art,  and  many  kindred  thing 
lie  ever  behind  a  veil,  obscure,  eso 
teric,  inunderstandable,  the  reading 
public  has  largely  itself  to  thank. 
It  has  accepted  counterfeit  coinage 
and  then  made  outcry  because  the 
counterfeit  coinage  would  not  buy 
admission  to  the  realm  of  thought. 

Ideas  that  are  worth  while  are 
the  product  of  thought,  rather  than 
of  reading  the  ideas  of  some  one 
else.  If,  for  example,  lay  student 
of  architecture  had  thought  about 
architecture  one  hundredth  as  much 
as  they  have  read,  they  would  have 
made  some  illuminating  discoveries 
concerning  it. 


The  New  Museum 


{Continued  from  page  117) 


Yet  in  England  the  art  museums 
are  found  on  examination  to  be 
quite  remote  from  a  nation's  needs, 
just  as  I  have  said  that  ours  are. 

In  England's  efforts  toward  re- 
construction a  committee  studying 
the  improvement  of  industrial  art 
found  that  the  country  needs  art 
museums  of  a  certain  type — use- 
ful, native-born,  and  up-to-local- 
needs  museums.  In  describing 
such  museums,  the  committee  uses 
such  words  like  these:  "They 
should  be  the  home  of  regional 
surveys  covering  the  .  .  .  eco- 
nomic and  social,  and  intellectual 
aspects  of  local  life.  They  should 
reflect  the  .  .  .  many-sided  ac- 
tivities of  the  life  of  the  commu- 
nity." That  seems  to  be  sound 
sense.  Yet  would  you  find  the 
life  of  their  circumjacent  populace 
— or  even  a  microscopic  part  of  the 
art-of-design  life  of  that  populace 
— reflected  in  the  art  museums,  for 
example,  of  New  York  and  Cleve- 
land ? 

In  England,  again,  a  group 
made  up  of  representatives  from 
several  of  the  country's  most  im- 
portant industrial  and  educational 
organizations  found,  when  asked 
how  the  design  and  craftsmanship 
of  England's  products  could  be  im- 
proved, that  the  country  needs  mu- 
seums which  shall  bring  artists, 
designers,  craftsmen,  bench-work- 
ers, manufacturers  and  distributors 
into  close  relations  with  the  pres- 
ent-day products  of  their  fellows, 
in  England  and  in  other  countries 


and  the  products  of  other  ti«ses. 
Thereupon  the  group  said  of  this 
museum:  "We  must  establish  it 
and  develop  it." 

Thus  they  plainly  showed  that 
their  study  had  disclosed  to  them 
an  almost  entire  absence  of  rela- 
tion between  England's  manufac- 
tured products  and  her  existing 
museums.  What  England  found, 
that  its  museums  do  not  promote 
good  designs,  would  be  found  to 
be  true  of  our  museums. 


I 


The  Museum  and  the  Indusiria 
Designer 


By  FREDERIC  ALLEN  WHITING 
Director  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art 


I 


BELIEVE  that  all  progressive 
art  museums  earnestly  wish  to 
make  their  collections  of  special 
value  to  designers.  The  spirit  of 
the  modern  art  museum  is  one  of 
usefulness.  The  aim  of  those  in 
charge  is  to  make  the  collections  of 
service  to  the  largest  possible  num- 
ber of  people.  The  form  which 
this  service  takes  is  almost  as  va- 
ried as  the  individuals  served,  and 
I  doubt  if  any  museum  is  entirel 
satisfied  with  the  extent  to  whicl 
it  can  assist  those  who  appeal  i 
aid.  What  I  would  emphasize 
this  new  spirit  of  service,  this  new 
attitude  of  the  museum  official 
toward  the  objects  in  his  char jfc 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  public 'Si' 
the  other.  It  is  this  new  point  of 
view    which    is   of    particular    sig 
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ARTISTS  who  know  the  joy  of  penciling — and 
.x\.  there  are  man} — will  find  Dixon's  Eldorado, 
The  Master  Drawing  Pencil,  a  virile,  versatile  medium 
of  expression.  Particularly  will  you  find  it  helpful 
in  penciling'  for  high-light  half-tones,  to  which 
modern  engraving  methods  are  giving  such  charm 
and  distinction. 


DIXON'S 


ELdoradO 

"Me  master  dmuwg  pencil' 


SAMPLE  OFFER 

Dixon's  Eldorado  is  made  in  17  leads  — one  for  every  need 
or  preference.  Tell  us  the  work  you  do,  and  we  will  mail 
you  full-length  free  samples  of  your  favorite  leads.  Also 
write  for  interesting  pencil  booklet— "Finding  Youk  Pencil." 

JOSEPH    DIXON    CRUCIBLE    COMPANY 

Pencil  Dept.  162-J,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Canadian  Distributors: — A.  R.  MacDougall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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ECONOMY 

"We've  got  to  cut  down  ouv  coal  hill  this  winter!" 
You've  said  it  often,  but  how  to  do  it  is  a  problem.  Yet  coal 
can  be  saved,  and  without  sacrificing  comfort  either. 
Get  the  most  out  of  your  heating  plant.  Make  every  pound 
of  coal  deliver  its  full  measure  of  heat  at  the  time  when  heat 
is  needed  and  with  this  saving  havie  real  comfort  with 

Tt#Af£APOUSn 

Heat  Regulator 

This  little  device  does  a  big  work.  It  maintains  an  even  tem- 
perature in  the  house  by  controlling  the  drafts  of  the 
furnace.  It  works  automatically,  operated  by  a  thermo- 
stat placed  on  the  wall  of  your  living  room. 
There's  no  chance  for  the  furnace  to  go  on  a  "rampage". 
No  .heat  is  wasted.  No  more  coal  is  burned  than  is 
necessary  for  comfort.  This  means  a  positive  saving  in 
your  fuel  bill. 

Used  with  any  beating  plant  burning  coal,  gas  or  oil — 
easily  installed  and  lasts  a  lifetime. 

Write  for  detailed  information  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

MINNEAPOLIS  HEAT  REGULATOR  CO. 


Main  Office:  2789  Fourth  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis 
SERVICE    BRANCHES    IN    ALL.   PRINCIPAL    CITIES. 
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T^HE  worker  in  line,  whether  in  the  style  of  Booth, 
-*-  Teague  or   Brodsky,  will  find    Strathmore  the 
perfect  surface. 

It  simply  hasn't  a  nick  or  hair  on  it,  and  is  the 
easiest  working  surface  imaginable. 

The  brush,  too,  finds  Strathmore  flawless.  All 
tones  of  wash  or  color  may  be  laid  on  it  evenly. 
There  are  no  absorbent  areas,  no  oil  spots,  no  mot- 
tles in  Strathmore. 

We  will  gladly  send  a  set  of  samples  for  your  test. 
Strathmore  Paper  Company,  Mittineague,  Mass., 

U.  S.  A. 

STRATHMORE 

ARTISTS'  PAPERS  ««lBOARDS 


l^gr"  Clocks  of  Excellence — all  others  are  comparative — ask  any  user 

For  Your  RESIDENCE,  CLUB,  AUTOMOBILE,  YACHT 
and    for    GENERAL    PRESENTATION    PURPOSES 


"Chelsea" 


8-DAY 
HIGH-GRADE 


Clocks 


■FOR  YEARS  THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OF  QUALITY 
*ON    SALE    BY    LEADING    HIGH-CLASS   JEWELLERS 

CHELSEA  CLOCK  CO.     Makers  of  high-grade  clocks.     10  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Commercial  Art 


now  calls  for  clever 
►  ideas  and  a  feeling  foi 
the  beautiful  plus  prac- 
tical knowledge.  We 
teach  basic  art  prin- 
ciples applied  to  busi- 
ness. Composition,  Perspec- 
tive, Design,  Anatomy,  Uttering  and  Ornament,  Technique, 
Color.  Then  Advertising  Illustration,  Fashion  Illustration, 
or  Photo  Retouching,  Resident  and  Home  Study  Instruction. 
Friendly  personal  teaching.  Students  may 
enter  now.     School  catalogue  on  request. 

Commercial  Art  School 

733-116  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 
Branch    School — 287_Woodward  [Ave.,    Detroit 


HIGGINS' 


DRAWING  INKS 
ETERNAL  WRITING  INK 
ENGROSSING  INK 
TAURINE  MUCILAGE 
PK0T0-M0UNTER  PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD   PASTF 
LIQUID  PASTE 
OFFICE  PASTE 
VEGETABLE  GLUE,  ETC 

ARE   THE   FINEST   AND  BEST 
INKS  AND  ADHESIVES 

Emancipate  yourself  from  the 
use  of  corrosive  and  ill-smell- 
ing inks  and  adhesives  and 
adopt  the  Higgins  Inks  and 
Adhesives.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you,  they  are  so 
sweet,  clean  and  well  put  up. 
At  Dealers  Generally 

Chas.  M. Higgins  &  Co.,  Mfrs. 

271  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Branches:   Chicago,  London 


STUDENTS 


lessons  and  articles  on  Cartooning, 
Designing,  Illustrating,  Lettering 
and  Chalk-Talking.  Criticises  ama- 
teurs' work.  Full  of  information 
lor  artists  and  art  students.  Satis- 
factory or  money  relunded.    20c  a  copy,  $1  a  year. 

SendSI  NOW.  Thrift  Stamps  Taken 
G  H  LOCKWOOD.  Editor.  Dept  626.  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


(fearftcn  3Hurntturr 

0  mirations 
Catalogue  $1.00 
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(Cont.  from  second  page  preceding) 

nificance  to  the  industrial  designer. 

The   museum   with    rich   collec- 
tions   of    decorative    arts    material 
can,  however,  do  but  little  towards   i 
making  these  of  service  to  manu- 
facturers without  the  co-operation  J 
of  designers,  and  this  co-operatio^ji 
is  not  always  easy  to  secure.     The 
designer,    like    many    another,    is  I 
more  or  less  a  creature  of  habit. 
It   is  easier  for  him   to  sit  in   his 
office     surrounded     with     familiar 
books  and  plates  than  to  make  the  ' 
effort  to  seek  new  material   from 
unfamiliar    sources    and    to    learn 
how  to  use  it.     It  is,  therefore,  not 
an  uncommon  experience  for  a  mu- 
seum with  good  material,  good  in- 
tentions,   but    a    small    and    over- 
worked staff,  to  make  several  at- 
tempts to  interest  designers  to  use 
the  available   material   and,   meet- 
ing with  proportionately  little  suc- 
cess for  the  effort  expended,  turn 
their    efforts    to    some   other    field 
where  results  are  more  certain. 

This  is  simply  an  explanation  of 
one  of  the  difficulties  which  pre- 
vents a  wider  development  of  the 
use  of  museum  material  by  design- 
ers ;  on  the  other  hand,  some  mu- 
seum people  have  been  distinctly 
discouraged  in  their  efforts  by  the 
unfortunate  misuse  of  beautiful 
materials  by  designers  of  poor 
taste.  I  once  saw  an  exhibit  of 
modern  textiles  which  was  of  in- 
terest because  each  example  was 
based  on  an  ancient  fabric  in  the 
collection  of  a  great  museum. 
This  exhibit  did  more  to  dampen 
my  ardor  for  such  use  of  museum 
examples  than  anything  in  my  ex- 
perience, for  it  is  disconcerting  td 
see  a  particularly  lurid  bit  of  mod- 
ern "Jazz"  textile  design  exhibited 
or  advertised  as  designed  after  an 

example  of  weaving  in  the    

Museum  of  Art. 

I  believe,  however,  that  proper 
use  can  be  made  of  museum  mate- 
rial by  trained  designers  of  taste, 
but  might  not  some  arrangement 
be  made  by  which  the  museum 
should  approve  each  design  before 
it  was  reproduced  ?  No  great  harm 
is  done  if  a  designer  creates  for  his 
own  satisfaction  a  bad  interpreta- 
tion of  a  noble  and  beautiful  orig- 
inal ;  but  when  this  debased  trans- 
lation, hardened  by  the  unyielding 
requirements  of  quantity  produc- 
tion, is  turned  out  mechanically  by 
the  thousands  of  yards,  I  shudder 
to  think  of  the  remote  responsibil- 
ity which  attaches  to  the  museum 
for  having  the  perpetrator  of  such 
a  design  access  to  its  treasures. 

Another  difficulty  is  the  lack  of 
response  on  the  part  of  those  in- 
terested in  the  production  end  of 
those  industries,  who  should  be  es- 
pecially interested.  Usually  much 
patience  and  perseverance  are  re- 
quired on  the  part  of  the  museum 
director  who  hopes  to  awaken  any 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  average 
business  man  engaged  in  any  par- 
ticular line.  Today  museum  offi- 
cials are  laboring  under  stress  of 
overwork  and  under-pay.  It  is 
thus  perhaps  natural  that  efforts  t( 
bring  encouraging  and  notable  r 
turns  for  the  time  expended  are 
pushed. 
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Enclosing 

Your 
Radiators- 

This  Book  Tells  How 


IT    tells    about  half  a  dozen  or  more  different  ways 
of  doing  it  and  freely  illustrates  the  doing. 

It  both  tells  and  shows  you  how  to  overcome  their 
obtrusiveness  in  an  attractive,  effective  way.  Ways 
that  apply  alike  to  houses  already  built  and  those  in 
contemplation. 

Below  are  just  a  few  of  the  subjects  covered: 

1.  Preliminary  facts  on  Solving  Radiator 
Obtrusiveness. 

2.  The  All  Metal  Radi-Grille.  A  portable 
affair  having  many  advantages. 

3.  The  Craft  Grille  with  at  least  two 
delightful  suggestions  for  their  accom- 
plishment. 

4.  The  Built'In  Enclosure.  How  to  [and 
how  not  to. 

5.  Several  window-seat  treatments. 

6.  A  unique  china  closet  adaptation. 
This  is  very  clever. 

7.  A  wonderful  music  room  and  its  radi- 
ator obscurings. 

8.  Some  important  facts  on  securing 
heating  efficiency  with  grille-enclosed 
radiators. 

9.  A  word  or  two  on  special  design  and 
something  about  seeing  the  grilles 
themselves  at  our  showrooms. 

To  which  let  us  add  that  you  are,  indeed,  most  welcome 
to  this  catalog  called  "About  Radiator  Enclosures, 
Especially  the  Radi-Grille." 


Tuttle  &  Bailey  Mfg  Go. 

2    WEST    FORTY-FIFTH     STREET 
NEW    YORK 


Add  Comfort  and 
Beauty  to  Every  Home 

ENGLANDER  "Productions  for  Sleep  and 
Rest"    are  found  in  the  finest  of  homes. 
They  are  the  preference  of  home  decorators. 

They  are  not  only  built  to  give  lasting  service, 
convenience  and  comfort,  but  they  are  as  attrac- 
tive in  design  as  they  are  dependable  in  con- 
struction. They  represent  the  height  of  utility 
and   economy.    They   are    absolutely    sanitary. 

Sold  everywhere  by  Furniture  Dealers  and  Depart- 
ment Stores — write  for  our  Handsome  Booklet  No.  19 

ENGLANDER    SPRING    BED    CO. 

"Productions  for  Sleep  and  Rest" 

NEW  YORK  BROOKLYN  CHICAGO 


Add  another  bedroom 
to  your  home. 


With  one  motion  !  So  skilfully  designed  and  so  easily 
executed  that  even  the  youngest  member  of  the  family  can 
accomplish  it  without  effort.  Out  of  this  comfortable  couch 
can  instantly  be  made  a  full  size  bed  for  two  adults. 
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KELSEy 
HEACTH 
HEAT 


The  secret  of  comfort  in  this  beautiful  home  is  re- 
vealed by  the  sign  in  the  left-hand  corner.  The 
KELSEY  not  only  heats,  but  it  ventilates  and 
humidifies — all  three — with  less  coal  than  any  other 
warm  air  or  radiator  heat.  Which  statement  we  will 
gladly  substantiate  with  further  facts  and  figures. 
Will   be  pleased  to  send  catalogues  upon  request. 
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YALE  SCHOOL   OF   FINE   ARTS 

YALE  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
SERGEANT  KENDALL,  Director 

Departments  of  Drawing  and  Painting,  Sculpture,  Architecture 

CLASSES  IN  COMPOSITION,  ANATOMY,  PERSPECTIVE 


FACULTY— /Jam(m9— Sergeant  Ken- 
dall. Drawing— Edwin  C.  Taylor,  G.  H. 
Langzettcl,  T.  Diedricksen.  Sculpture — 
Robert  G.  Eberhard.  Architecture — 
Everett  V.  Meeks,  Shepherd  Stevens. 
History  of  A  rt — Henry  Davenport.  Com- 
position— Edwin  C.  Taylor.  Perspective 
—  Theodore  Diedricksen.  Anatomy  — 
Raynham  Townshend,  M.D. 


DEGREE— The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Fine  Arts  (B.F.A. )  is  awarded  for  ad- 
vanced work  of  distinetion.  The  Win- 
chester Fellowship  for  one  year's  study 
of  art  in  Europe,  the  English  Scholar- 
ship for  study  of  art  and  travel  in  Europe 
during  the  summer  vacation,  and  School 
Scholarships  are  awarded  annually. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  A 


Address  G.  H.  LANGZETTEL,  Secretary 
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GIVES  ENDURING  CHARM 


Bird  Baths,  Fonts.  Sun- 
Dials,  Gazing  Globes, 
Flower  Vases,  Boxes  and 
other  beautiful  and  use- 
ful pieces  of  Garden  and 
Home  Decorations  are 
made  in  our  Everlasting 
Stony  Gray  Terra  Cotta. 


Catalogue  will  be  sent  upon  request 

Gauoway.Terra  CdTta  Co, 

3212 WALNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA. 


WAITING    LISTS 
IN  ALL  CLASSES 

Register  now  for  Summer  Session, 
July  6,  1921— Winter,  Sept.  8,  1921 

New  York  School  of 
Fine  &  Applied  Art 

Frank  Allah  Parsons,  Pres.     Msny  expansion* 

Interior  Decoration,  Architecture, 
Poster  Advertising,  Costume  and 
Industrial  Design,  Illustration,  etc. 

Teachers  and  Professionals 
Address  Secretary,  2239  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


ARTS  &  DECORATIO 


nl* 


Newcomb,  Macklin 
&  Company    .    . 


Galleries,  Retail  Salesrooms  and  Factory: 

State  and  Kenzic  Streets.  Chicago,  III. 
Salesrooms:  233  Fifth  Aoe.,NcwYork  City 

Announce  Their 

Semi -Annual  Exhibition 

of 
Mirror  Frames,  Drapery 
Holdbacks,  Cornices, 
Sconces,  Book  Ends, 
Hand  Mirrors  and  .'. 
Decorative   Specialties 

At  Keeler  Building  (GrRSD) 

JANUARY  1st  to  JANUARY  23d 
=  1921 


^fie  most  valuable  piano  in  tfie  urortd 

IN  every  human  heart  are  finer  emo- 
tions which  need  only  the  magic 
of  good  music  to  bring  them  to  life. 
Responsive,  living,  human  music, 
breathing  the  soul  of  the  person  who 
plays  it  —  such  is  the  charm  of  the 
Steger  Grand  Piano.  One  needs  but 
to  hear  its  beautiful  tone  of  wonder- 
ful richness  to  appreciate  the  growing 
affection  which  Steger  owners  have 
for  their  instruments. 

STEGER  &.  SONS 

PIANO    MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Founded  by  John  V.  Steger,  1879 
Factories  at  Steger,  111.    Steger  Bldg.,  Chicago 


If  it's  a  Steger — it's  the  finsst  reproducinr 
phonograph  in  the  world. 


DECEMBER,  1920 
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In  the  Galleries  of  Emil  Feffercorn  may  be 
found  furniture  of  wide  variety  in  point  of 
period  style,  accompanied  by  antiques  of 
guaranteed  authenticity  and  reproductions  of 
the  utmost  faithfulness. 

Rare  tapestries,  mirrors,  sconces,  porcelains 
and  other  decorative  objects  are  here  in  subtle 
charm  and  profusion. 


Mr.  Feffercorn  will  be  pleased  to 
make  appointments  for  consul  ta- 
tion    with    out-of-town    clients. 


YE 


128-130  East  58th  Street 

NEW'VOKK.  CHTTY 


L 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


In  Two  Large, 
Handsome  Volumes 


u 

by 

15 
inches, 
strong, 
handsome 

cloth 

binding 
beautifully 
embossed 
and  decorated 

in  gold. 


THIS  magnificent  work  contains  actual  color  reproductions  of  the 
world-famous  "Old  Masters"  which  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
Americans  yearly  travel  all  over  Europe  to  see  and  study.  You 
no  longer  need  leave  your  own  home  to  see  these  famous  masterpieces. 
We  bring  them  to  you  to  your  very  doorstep. 

Just  think  of  possessing  in  actual  colors  a  beautiful  reproduction 
of  the  Mona  Lisa — the  most  famous  picture  in  the  world — "The 
Angelus"  by  Francois  Millet,  "The  Judgment  of  Paris"  by  Rubens, 
"Venus   and  Adonis"   by   the   great   Titian,    Turner's  wonderful 
Marine  Pictures,  the  famous  portrait  of  King  Philip  of  Spain  by 
the  immortal  Velasquez,  and  nearly  100  others  almost  equally 
famous, — the  choice  of  the  entire  art  loving  world! 

It's  just  as  though  you  visited  the  Louvre  and  Luxembourg 

Galleries  in  Paris — the  National,  Tate  and  Guildhall  in  London, 

the  Wallace  Collection,  and  many  others — yet  you  don't  even 

have  to  stir  from  your  chair.     And  instead  of  seeing  the  pictures 

once  and  then  hurriedly,  as  you  do  in  visiting  the  galleries,  you 

can  have  them  to  own  and  live  with  year  in  and  year  out. 


Over  $5,000,000 


Some  of  the 
Painters  Included 


Archer 

Leighton 

Bompard 

Lawrence 

Botticelli 

Lucas 

Bouveret 

Mauve 

Brett 

Meissonier 

Brown 

Millet 

Cazin 

Morland 

Chaplin 

Murillo 

Clark 

Peacock 

Constable 

Rembrandt 

Corot 

Reni 

Correggio 

Reynolds 

Crome 

Riviere 

Da  Vinci 

Romney 

Detaille 

Rossetti 

Duverger 

Rubens 

Fragonard 

Sadler 

Furse 

Sargent 

Gainsborough 

Stanley 

Gore 

Steen 

Greuze 

Stone 

Guthrie 

Swan 

Hals 

Titian 

Henner 

Troyon 

Holbein 

Tuke 

Holiday 

Turner 

Hook 

Velasquez 

Hunt 

Walker 

Israels 

Waller 

Landseer 

Watts 

Latour 

Webster 

Le   Brun 

Whistler 

Legros 

Zorn 

The  paintings  in  this  great  collection  are 
those  which  are  talked  of  and  discussed  by 
intellectual  people  everywhere— paintings  with 
which  every  well-educated  person  should  be 
familiar.  They  represent  canvases  valued  at 
over  Five  Million  Dollars. 

There  could  be  no  more  elevating,  pleasur- 
able way  to  spend  leisure  hours  than  in  study- 
ing the  works  of  these  masters — like  fine 
books,  they  become  dear  old  friends  in  whose 
companionship  you  will  find  untold  inspiration 
and  happiness. 

This  is  true  whether  you  have  ever  seen  the 
originals  or  not.  If  you  have,  these  volumes 
will  enable  you  to  live  over  and  over  again 
your  visits  to  the  great  galleries — if  you  have 
not  seen  the  originals,  they  will  open  up  an 
entirely  new  field  of  almost  ecstatic  pleasure. 

And  the  children — don't  let  them  grow  up 
without  the  refining  influence  of  these  great 
painters — give  them  an  opportunity  to  learn 
and  appreciate  the  real  and  the  beautiful.  Art 
is  as  much  of  a  requisite  to  a  liberal  educa- 
tion as  music— nay  more  so,  for  everyone  with 
eyesight  can  find  a  wonderful  satisfaction  in 
art,   and  not  everyone   has  an  ear   for  music. 

A  REAL  LIBRARY  OF  ART 

"Famous  Paintings"  is  more  than  a  mere 
collection  of  pictures.  It  is  published  in  co- 
operation with  Cassell  &  Company,  the  famous 

ENTHUSIASTIC  COMMENTS  FROM  OWNERS 

'Famous  Paintings'  have  been  the  source  of  much 
pleasure  to  the  members  of  our  family  and  a  number  of 
our   friends.      Am   very   proud   of  them." 

Hugh   Parks,  Franklinsville,  N.C. 
"My  family  and  I   have  had  much  pleasure  in  viewing 
the    splendid    paintings    represented    in    the    volumes.       I 
consider   the   set   of   great   educational    value   in   the   right 
appreciation   of   the   beautiful    in    art." 

H.  H.  Price,  D.D.,  Aurora,  Nebraska. 

"These  volumes  have  brought  to  me,  as  they  will  to 
anyone,  many  happy  moments.  Their  educational  value 
in  the  highest  and  best  sense,   is  immense." 

S.  G.  Heiskell,  Former  Mayor  of  Knoxville.  Tenn. 

"Surely  these  volumes  are  exceptional,  as  well  for  the 
beauty  and  artistic  merit  of  subjects  selected  as  perfection 
in  reproduction.  To  be  in  possession  of  such  a  collec- 
tion of  rare  and  distinguished  paintings  so  faithfully 
copied  in  beautiful  coloring  and  effects  is  a  privilege." 
(Mrs.)    Clara   B.   Whinnery,   Findlay,   Ohio. 


Worth  of   Paintings 

London  publishers.  The  paintings  are  repro^ 
duced  on  a  specially  prepared  canvas  paper 
which  perfectly  conveys  the  color  values  of 
the  original.  Each  one  is  mounted  by  hand 
on  heavy  white  art  board,  which  can  easily  be 
detached  for  framing,  and  the  whole  is  hand- 
somely bound  in  two  large  volumes — 11x15 
inches.  The  introduction  is  by  G.  K.  Chester- 
ton, and  each  picture  is  accompanied  by  a 
lucid  explanation  of  the  motif  of  the  painting 
itself  and  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  the 
artist. 

You  not  only  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  each  man's  work,  but 
you  learn  the  chief  points  about  the  artist's  life 
and  habits,  so  that  you'll  be  able  to  talk  about 
them  with  authority.  It  is  a  comprehensive 
reference  library  ever'  at  your  elbow.  You'll 
be  proud  to  possess  such  beautiful  volumes, 
and  proud  to  show  them  to  your  friends. 

SENT  FOR  FREE  INSPECTION 

The  two  splendid  volumes  of  "Famous  Paintings"  will 
be  shipped  to  you  on  approval.  Merely  enclose  $2.00  with 
the  coupon.  Your  set  will  be  forwarded,  all  charges 
prepaid,  at  once.  Examine  it  at  your  leisure  in  your 
own  home.  Then  if  you  feel  you  can  afford  not  to  own 
this  great  work,  send  it  back  within  five  days  and  your 
money  will  be  instantly  refunded  without  question  or  red 
tape,  otherwise  pay  $2.00  monthly  until  $20.00 — the  price 
of  the  set — is  paid.  If  you  wish  to  pay  cash,  send  only 
$19.00.  But  you  must  act  at  once.  Our  present  supply  of 
these  sets  is  limited  and  to  insure  your  receiving  your 
set  you  must  act  promptly — sign  and  mail  the  coupon 
To-day! 
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FREE   EXAMINATION  COUPON 

Sign  and  Mail  TO-DAY! 

FUNK'&  WAGNALLS  COMPANY, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A-D-12-20 

Send  me,  on  approval,  carriage  charges  paid,  the  two  volumes  of 
Famous  Paintings.  I  enclose  $2.00.  If  satisfactory,  I  will  retain 
the  work  and  send  you  $2.00  per  month  thereafter  until  *$20.00  In 
all  have  been  Oaid,  completing  the  purchase.  If  I  do  not  want  the 
books,  I  will  return  them  within  five  days  at  your  expense,  you 
will  refund  the  money  I  have  paid,  and  I  will  owe  you  nothing. 


NAME. 


I      ADDRESS 

CITY STATE. 


*If  you  prefer  to  pay  in  cash,  send  only  $19.00. 


BLANCHARD    PRESS,    N.  T. 


NAIRN 
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LINOLEUMS 


THE  constant  wear  on  the  kitchen  floor — 
thousands  of  steps  daily — severely  test  the 
durability  of  the  floor  covering. 

A  Nairn  InlaidLinoleum  knows  no  worn  spots. 
Both  the  everlasting  goodness  of  the  material 
and  the  pattern  itself  go  all  the  way  through 
to  the  backing  sheet. 

Throughout  the  house,  wherever  feet  constant' 
ly  pass  along — as  in  the  front  hall — or  wherever 
soles  frequently  stop — as  at  the  kitchen  sink — 
there  Nairn  proves  its  durability. 

At  the  same  time,  Nairn  patterns  are  so 
tasteful  as  to  be  worthy  of  appearing  in  any 
room;  and  so  varied  as  to  offer  designs  and 
colors  suitable  for  every  room. 

Request  Booktet  "A"  of  designs  in  full  color.     Promptly 
mailed  upon  your  request. 

NAIRN  LINOLEUM  COMPANY 

NEWARK,   N.  J. 

W.  6-  J.'  SLOANE 

Sole  Selling  Agents 

573  Fifth  Avenue  216-218  Sutter  Street 

NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Chicago  St.  Louis  Denver  Galveston  Kansas  City 

Los  Angeles  Seattle  Portland,  Oregon 
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